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Mr. Suepparp. We have before us the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics. 

Mr. McGuire, you have a prepared statement you wish to present to 
the committee ? 

Mr. McGutre. I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Please proceed, and we will endeavor not to inter- 
rupt you until you have completed it. 


STATEMENT OF THE AssIsTANT SECRETARY OF DereNsE (SUPPLY AND 
LoeistIcs) 


Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to cover some of the major accomplishments resulting from 
our efforts during the past year, and programs we are pursuing to 
effect further improvement. 

Appearing here with me is the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Logistics), the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material), 
and the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel). 
They have similar statements regarding the activities of their respec- 
tive organizations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE’S SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS STAFF 


During the hearings last year, the staff report of this committee was 
discussed in considerable detail. As I stated then, this report was 
most constructive and helpful. 

On January 8 of this year I submitted to this committee a progress 
report of the items covered in the original staff report. I feel that 
we have made substantial improvement in areas which were high- 
lighted by the report. 

“Much of the work in the field of supply and logistics has been 
reported to this committee from time to time during the past year. 
Therefore, in order to conserve the time of this committee, I will limit 
my presentation to the following two general areas: 

1. Development of means of achieving greater integration among 
the military supply systems 

2. Development of ated programs to insure effectiveness and 
economy and improved management practices. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MEANS OF ACHIEVING GREATER INTEGRATION AMONG 
THE MILITARY SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


ARMED FORCES SUPPLY SUPPORT CENTER 


Last year I discussed briefly the logistics systems study project, 
which was ieee’ in 1957. 

One of the findings of this study resulted in the establishment of 
the Armed Forces Supply Support Center. The center provides for 
a central group working directly in interservice supply operations and 
an analysis staff to identify specific ways to achieve greater integra- 
tion among the military supply systems for common supplies. 

The center was formally established on June 23, 1958. The Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) has been assigned 
the authority for its direction and control. This is a joint center of 
the military services operating under the general guidance of a coun- 
cil which is chaired by my deputy, with senior military representation 
from the services and the director of the center. The director of the 
center is a civilian. While it is too early to assess its full worth, its 
performance to date indicates it will be effective. 
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The center took over operational responsibility for the Federal 
cataloging, defense standardization, and defense materiel utilization 
programs. The emphasis of the center is on integrated and co- 
ordinated approaches to these functions. 

Initially, after staffing for the analysis function was completed in 
November 1958, the center completed a critical analysis of the catalog- 
ing, standardization, and materiel utilization programs within the 
DOD. These studies have recommended changes in techniques and 
operations which I believe will result in substantial improvements in 
the effectiveness of these DOD programs. 


SINGLE MANAGERS 


The logistics systems study project to which I referred also provided 
findings in regard to the effectiveness of the single manager commodity 
assignments. The study teams reached the following conclusions: 

(1) The single manager technique has proved to be an impor- 
tant step forward in integrating supply management. 

(2) The centralization of responsibility for inventory control, 
procurement, and distribution at one wholesale level for the four 
military services is a source of economy. 

In view of the major impact of this technique on support of our 
Armed Forces, we continue to evaluate the single manager system care- 
fully and are including in our analyses not only the aspects of peace- 
time economy, but the important factors of mobilization readiness 
and wartime effectiveness, 

We are currently conducting a study to determine the feasibility of 
extending the single manager plan to include the general supplies 
area. ‘This initial study area covers over 100,000 items. 

This committee is well aware of the contributions of revolving funds 
to the proper management of consumer type materials. Likewise, 
these revolving funds have played an important part in the manage- 
ment of the single manager inventories. 

Our most recent evaluation of the four existing commodity assign- 
ments (namely, the Single Managers for medical and dental equipment 
and supplies, subsistence, clothing and textiles, and petroleum) indi- 
cates substantial progress in reducing inventories, personel and storage 
space. The military services will cover these in detail. 

It is impossible to assess precisely the extent to which savings made 
through the reduction of inventories and operating expenses are di- 
rectly derived from the Single Manager concept as compared to other 
improvement programs. However, our studies indicate that in the 
commodity fields presently covered by single management, encour- 
aging economies are being effected. For example, in subsistence, 
medical, and clothing and textile commodities, we have been able to 
effect a reduction of about 600 personnel at an estimated annual pay 
roll cost of $3 million. Through the development of integrated dis- 
tribution patterns, wholesale stocks of single manager commodities 
have been withdrawn from 55 of the storage locations previously oc- 
cupied. Associated with this streamlining of the distribution sys- 
tems, the single managers have been able to reduce the amount of 
wholesale storage space devoted to these commodities by 4.0 million 
square feet. It is interesting to note that in areas outside single man- 
ager we have reduced our storage space about 10 million square feet. 
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I mention this to show you that there are other programs in effect for 
contribution to our overall supply management improvement. By 
consolidation of inspection and test facilities, they are realizing, in 
addition, a net annual savings of $2,280,000. 

During the 2 years of single manager operations in these same 
commodities, actual sales have amounted to $1,956,451,000, compared 
to procurement of $1,868,815,000, as a result of drawing down our in- 
ventory. The excess of sales over procurement has been reflected in 
the increased cash position of the single managers and has, in turn, 
contributed significantly to reductions in new obligating authority 
in the President’s budget as a result of transfer actions. 

While we do not consider these economies to be spectacular, we be- 
lieve that they are indicative of steady progress. Perhaps the most 
promising potential economies associated with the single manager con- 
cept arise from opportunities its provides for eliminating concurrent 
buying and selling and for diminishing backhauls and crosshauls 
through integrated distribution operations. Although they are not 
precisely measurable, it is reasonable to conclude that economies from 
these sources have been achieved. During the initial phases of single 
manager operations, these economies may have been offset to an ex- 
tent by expenses related to adjustment to new distribution patterns, 
but once adjustments to desired distribution patterns have been com- 
pleted, economies should be possible on a continuing basis. 

In the fields of traffic management, sea transportation, and air 
transportation, single managers are in operation. Similar economies 
have been realized in these areas. My office, in discharging its policy 
control responsibilities, is working very closely with these single 
manager agencies. The military services are prepared to cover these 
agencies in detail. 

We do not believe that the single manager concept is a panacea for 
all of our problems. Within the single manager systems that are now 
operating, we still have problems which are not yet resolved. None 
of these problems appear to be insurmountable and we are directing a 
concerted effort to their resolution. 


CROSS-SERVICING OF STORAGE SPACE 


Agreement has been reached with respect to cross-servicing of stor- 
age space between the Department of Defense facilities and Federal 
civilian agencies. Rates to be charged for the storage and handling 
services have been specified and published in the agreement. This 
action provides the means for effecting greater utilization of stora ge 
space on a Governmentwide basis. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SURPLUS SALES AND ESTABLISHMENT OF A SINGLE DEFENSE 
SURPLUS SALES INFORMATION CENTER WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


Action has been initiated to reduce the number of surplus selling 
activities in the United States from the present 315 to under 40 activi- 
ties. A task group comprised of representatives from the military 
services and my office has been formed to recommend the selection 
of consolidated sales offices, geographical area of responsibility, and 
service assignment. The task group will develop a time-phased plan 
for accomplishment of the consolidation and develop uniform sales 
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policies and procedures for dissemination through the media of joint 
regulations. 

In addition, the task group will recommend the specific mission and 
responsibilities for a single DOD Surplus Sales Information Center in 
the United States. This center will maintain a central bidder’s list 
and serve as a focal point for all inquiries pertaining to the sale of 
surplus property. Substantial improvements are anticipated to result 
from this effort. 

The second area I would like to cover it: 


SELECTED PROGRAMS TO INSURE EFFECTIVENESS, ECONOMY, AND IMPROVED 
MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


TRANSFER OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUPPLY SYSTEM INVENTORIES 


Recently, a policy directive was approved relative to the transfer 
of Department of Defense supply system inventories. This directive 
alters present policy regarding reimbursement requirements between 
the military services and will facilitate the transfer and utilization 
of Department of Defense inventories among and between the mili- 
tary departments. It will increase utilization of our long supplies 
by providing the necessary fiscal procedures for the services to utilize 
aggressively all available assets before initiating new procurement 
actions. The ultimate objective of this policy is to reduce the in- 
ventories of the Department of Defense. 


CATALOGING 


The Federal catalog system provides a common identification lan- 
guage in all of our supply systems. 

Conversion to Federal stock numbers through the wholesale level 
of the military supply systems was substantially completed on De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

For all practical purposes we now have a single name, a single 
classification, and a single number for every separate item in our 
supply system. We are also pleased that the NATO nations have 
selected our catalog system for their use, as well as Australia. 

Projects to fully exploit the potential offered by the Federal catalog 
system for improv ing item management continue to receive prior ity 
consideration. Uniform item names developed under the Federal 
catalog program and used throughout the Department of Defense 
now serve as the basis for freight rate classification from which rates 
are determined. This prevents payment of different freight rates 

among the military services due to the use of different item ‘identify . 
ing names. Rate classification codes are being developed centrally by 
the Military Traffic Management Agency (MTMA) and are dis- 
seminated to the military services through the Federal catalog sys- 
tem, thereby eliminating costly public ations and facilitating the 
revision, addition, and deletion of data. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The standardization program is designed to eliminate unnecessary 
sizes, types and kinds of items in our supply systems. 
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As of December 1958, plans and schedules were approved for stand- 
ardizing all supply system items in 239 out of a total of 542 Federal sup- 
ply classes. It was also determined that an additional 90 classes re- 
quired no detailed standardization plans. A total of over 4,500 active 
standardization projects are currently assigned to 33 different military 
activities. As of December 1958, 6,300 coordinated military specifica- 
tions, 11,000 limited coordination specifications, and over 3,000 Fed- 
eral specifications were developed or originated within the DOD. In 
addition, over 100 Federal standards were developed or originated 
within the DOD. These documents have resulted in the elimination 
or designation for future elimination from the DOD supply system 
of over 750,000 sizes, types, and kinds of items. 


ACCELERATED ITEM REDUCTION PROGRAM 


We have found it desirable to divorce simple types of items, like 
housekeeping supplies, from the technical items and do a quick simpli- 
fication job in the area of items which require, in many cases, just com- 
monsense decisions. This job is called the AIR program, or Acceler- 
ated Item Reduction program. We are reviewing the approximately 
3,300,000 items in our supply system and are selecting those susceptible 
to gimmie ation. Essentially this program covers the incorporating of 
supply management data, review of the catalog for errors, and the 
simplification | of the items under consideration. 

For example, the review of 12 Federal supply classes of adminis- 
trative and housekeeping type items has been completed. There were 
6,010 items in these classes, of which 4,443 were designated for elimi- 
nation. This item reduction is substantial, but is made in common 


and commercial type items. As we get into more complex areas we 
will not have the same ratio of reductions. 


GOVERN MENT PROPERTY ADMINISTRATION 


In instances where it has been necessary to furnish Government fa- 
cilities for the performance of contracts, each military department 
has maintained property administration over property it provided toa 
given contractor. This required that the contractor deal individually, 
in many instances, with each department. 

Recently, we directed the establishment of a system of single prop- 
erty administration which requires designation of one property ad- 
ministrator for all Department of Defense contracts performed within 
a plant of a contractor, 


PACKAGE PLANT PROGRAM 


As a measure to assure production of necessary military materiel 
and supplies with a minimum of delay in time of national emergency, 
the DOD maintains a reserve of package plants and standby lines. 

An intensive review of these “packages” was initiated during the 
middle of last year. As of December 1958, a total of 210 packages had 
been canceled out of a total of 605 assigned. 

When a package plant or standby line is canceled, the production 
equipment therein becomes a part of the general reserve and available 
for redistribution within the military departments. 
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The cancellation of 210 packages resulted in the release of over 17,- 
000 items of production equipment for possible utilization elsewhere in 
the military departments, including Government-owned contractor- 
operated plants, thus reducing new procurement of machine tools and 
related equipment. The routine screening of idle machine tools for 
utilization by the services to fill requirements is still continuing as ¢ 
normal process. During calendar year 1958 we were able to effect 
the redistribution of 4,600 items having an acquisition value of approx- 
imately $50 million. 

Equipment not required by the Department of Defense is then de- 
clared excess and in the subsequent screening process, all other Gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Commission, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, etc., have the opportunity to make 
selections for their requirements. The balance is available to He: alth, 
Education and Welfare for the “Tools for schools” program, after 
which the residue becomes Government surplus for disposal action. 


COST PRINCIPLES IN CONTRACTS WITH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


During the year the Bureau of the Budget published cost princi- 
ples to cover government-wide contractual dealings with colleges and 
universities. ‘These cost principles were developed by an interagency 
group in which the Department of Defense played a leading role. 

This committee is familiar with the intensive effort that has been 
made and appreciates the complexities of the problems involved in 
establishing cost principles applicable to our contractual dealings 
with the business community. I wish to report the follow’ ing progress 
that has been made toward the issuance of these cost principles dur- 
ing the past year. 

Very substantial issues with industry led to the preparation of a 
new draft of the cost principles which was released to industry on 
September 11, 1958. This new draft, and the comments received 
thereon, were the basis for a Government- industry meeting held on 
October 15, 1958. At this meeting, industry and the Department of 
Defense placed their contentions before the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Supply and Logistics), the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), and the Material Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments. Industry was accorded an opportunity to provide supple- 
mental recommendations, a number of which were furnished in the 
ensuing month. 

Since their receipt, a very careful analysis of industry’s points of 
view has been undertaken in an effort to find mutually acceptable poli- 
cies which would also fairly represent the public interest. This 
analysis has been both continuous and deep. Accordingly, we have re- 
evaluated our position and revised the cost principles in a manner 
which, we think, will resolve the remaining issues within the De- 
partment of Defense. Certain other Government agencies are inter- 
ested in these cost principles and further coordination will have to be 
taken with them. 

I think you will agree that substantial progress has been made in 
the handling of this very complicated subject. 
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TERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


A complete reevaluation has been made of termination policies and 
procedures to clarify and speed the entire settlement process. From 
this undertaking, my office has published for the first time uniform 
policies and proc edures to cover termination by default. The follow- 
ing new provisions were developed for contracts terminated for con- 
venience of the Government: 

(a) The time to submit settlement proposals has been reduced; 

(6) Processing of partial payments has been simplified and 
speeded ; 

(c) Provision is made for an initial conference which high- 
lights problem areas at an early stage of processing; 

(d) The authority of contracting officers and prime contrac- 
tors to settle smaller claims has been increased. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


During fiscal year 1958, small business received $3,729 million in 
defense prime contract aw vards, which was approximately the same 
dollar volume as in fiscal year 1! 57. How ever, percentagewise awards 
declined to 17.1 percent in fiscal year 1958 from 19.8 percent the pre- 
ceding year. This was attributable primarily to the increased pro- 
portion ‘of aircraft and guided missiles contracts which small business 
generally is unable to “perfor m at the prime contract level. Our 
analyses have shown that in those areas of our procurements where 
small firms have traditionally demonstrated capability, the propor- 
tions of awards to small firms have continued to be maintained at high 
levels. However, as you know, on an overall basis more and more 
- our procurement dollar is being spent on increasingly complex 

2apons and for this reason I foresee that it will be extremely dif- 
ficult to maintain or increase past levels of prime contract participa- 
tion by small business. This does not mean that we will lessen our 
efforts to provide every opportunity for this important segment of 
our economy. 

Under our set-aside program, over $1 billion of proposed procure- 
ments were set aside exclusively for small firms during fiscal year 1958. 
This represents a 45 percent increase in dollar value of set-asides over 
fiscal year 1957, which were jointly determined by the Small Business 
Administration and our military contracting officers. 


UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


Finally, I would like to discuss the proposed appropriations lan- 
guage for section 611 of the general provisions. The language, as 
included in the President’s budget , reads as follows: 


Appropriations of the Department of Defense, available for operation and 
maintenance, may be reimbursed during the current fiscal year for all expenses 
involved in the preparation for disposal and disposal of military supplies, equip- 
ment, and materiel from amounts received as proceeds from the sale of any 
such property. 


As in previous years, this section contains provisions which cover 
a quarterly report of receipts and disbursements to the Committees 
on Appropriations and the requirement that the Office of the Secretary 
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of Defense approve funds to be used for facilities and equipment for 
proc essing scrap. 

This request for revised appropriations language is an etxremely 
important element in our integrated program approach to improved 
materiel management. It will assist us substanti: ally in coping with 
our growing surplus disposal program. ‘The importance of this lan- 
guage can best. be evaluated against the framework of our total pro- 
gram. I would like to provide you with this framework by briefly 
covering the following points: 

(1) The relationship of surplus property to the DOD total 
property investment. 

(2) Current inventory improvement programs. 

(3) The problem of long supply. 

The total military investment of the Department of Defense for 
supply system inventory and major combat equipment issued to use is 
$115.6 billion as of June 30, 1958. Of this total, $67.6 billion repre- 
sents the value of aircraft, ships, tanks, production equipment, and 
other equipment issued for use and $48 billion represents the value 
of our supply system inventory. These totals are exclusive of prop- 
erty in the process of disposal, which totaled $4.2 billion as of June 30, 
1958, 

As long as we have a Military Establishment engaged in active 
veacetime operations, we will, of course, wear out our equipment and 
c the character of our mission find that a certain percentage of our 
equipment and support parts will become obsolescent prior to wear 
out. These are the basic reasons why we have and will continue to 
have a surplus disposal program. 

Of our total DOD investment, 90.2 percent covers technical military 
equipment such as aircraft, ships, tanks, production equipment, related 
spares and ammunition. The balance of 9.8 percent represents our 
investment in materiel such as petroleum, subsistence, clothing, and 
general supplies. The character of this investment, being heavily 
weighted with hard-core combat items, determines, of course, the 
character of our disposal program. Nearly all of the materiel being 
disposed of is in the technical military category and either has reached 
the end of its useful life or has become obsolescent due to rapid tech- 
nological advances. 

Excluding ammunition, of course, over 70 percent of our total invest- 
ment is in a used condition. This means that we are carrying a $75 
billion investment, at acquisition cost which we never depreciate in 
value on our books despite the age of the equipment. For example, 
the reserve fleet of the Navy is carried on our books at acquisition cost. 
As we purge our inventories of overage equipment, and modernize our 
combat items, we transfer materiel to the surplus disposal program. 
Because we account for our investment from cradle to grave on an 
acquisition cost basis, we create a misleading impression. In com- 
mercial practice, this used equipment would be depreciated yearly on 
the books and the value of materiel finally would be disposed of at its 
fair market value. 

To assure that we are not carrying equipment and supplies which 
are not essential to our current and projected missions, we have 
initiated and are progressively pursuing programs which are designed 
to purify our investment. I have covered some of these programs 
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previously, but to provide the proper perspective, I would like to stress 
them further at this point. At the OSD level, a program has been 
initiated and is well underway which has as its primary objective the 
identification of the unnecessary, the duplicate, and substitute. This 
is the Accelerated Item Reduction program which T have previously 
covered in more detail. Also, at the OSD level there is currently 
under development a program which will restrict the range of items 
authorized to be stocked in depth for wartime reserves. The final 
results of this program will be reflected in the publication of new 
criteria which will restrict the number of items which can be stocked 
beyond peacetime needs. 

A third program at the OSD level has been initiated with the pub- 
lication of a new policy directive in January of this year. This diree- 
tive provides for a downward revision of retention levels for supply 
system inventories and the transfer of materiel above the revised level 
for utilization by all services without charge. Based on this policy, 
current requirements will be compared with available assets and ma- 

teriel will be used in lieu of new procurement. At the same time, we 
will achieve a more definitive understanding of the total DOD need 
to retain materiel. 

These OSD programs are being aggressively implemented by in- 
dividual military services. In the A rmy the “h limex’ program; i 
the Air Force, the “Supply Improvement program”; in the Navy, the 
“Requirements Review program”—all have the common objective of 
eliminating unnecessary inventory through DOD and Government- 
utilization first and disposal as the next choice. 

These improvement programs, combined with the need to modernize 
our combat. items, are resulting in a growing disposal program. In 
the 3-year period, fiscal year 1956-58, our actual disposal volume, as 
measured by the acquisition cost. of materiel, has increased from $1.7 
oan to $6 billion per year. As of June 30, 1958, there is a total of 

$4.2 billion of materiel priced at acquisition cost being processed for 
dignonal. In addition, and again as of June 30, 1958, we have identi- 
fied excess and long supply inventories in our supply systems which 
total $17 billion. Major combat equipment which is scheduled to be 
phased out of use is computed at $5.5 billion. The balance of our 
investment, which is carried on the books at $93.1 billion, is under 
continuous review for retention, and based on its current age, we can 
conservatively estimate that a significant portion of the investment 
in military hardware will become eligible for disposal through wear 
out or obsolescence in each succeeding vear. The total of our sur plus 
property in process together with our known excess and long supply 
is $26.7 billion. In fiscal year 1959 we expect. to eenerate surplus 
property in the amount of $9 billion, and we hope to dispose of $8 
billion. 

The cost of carrying an unnecessary investment in terms of excess 
and long supply inventories is significant. Direct cost of storage, 
accounting, and control of such m: apelin approximates one-half of 1 
percent of the inventory value per ye: At this rate, it costs the 
DOD $112.5 million per year to carry the $22.5 billion of excess and 
long supply inventory. 

With the programs that are now in process and with continued 
aggressive action, we believe that long supply inventories can be 
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identified and significantly reduced. We believe that we can keep 
abreast of our program to dispose of material and equipment as 1t 
becomes surplus each year, and at the same time reduce our opening 
inventory of surplus, excess and long supply from $26.1 billion to a 
closing inventory of approximately $5 billion. To do this, we must 
sharply increase the level of utilization of long supply within the Dt )D 
and at the same time, significantly increase the level of our disposal 
program. It is conceivable that in the near future we may be faced 
with an annual disposal program which will be in the neighborhood 
of $10 billion. 

The integration of the programs for identification, utilization, and 
finally disposal makes difficult the task of forecasting specific dollar 
requirements in any 1 fiscal year. For example, recently we had to 
request authority from this committee to use an additional $6 million 
for our fiscal year 1959 program. In addition, approximately one- 
half of our total cost will be used to perform required demilitarization 
of technical military equipment prior to disposal. The phasing and 
the volume of demilitarization is not feasible of accurate projection 
for any 1 fiseal year. 

Further, while we believe that the programs I have discussed today 
are reasonable in terms of today’s knowledge of our total potential 
disposal volume, it is not possible to state with certainty that, as this 
program develops, the total volume of materiel to be disposed of will 
not change significantly. For these reasons, we believe that the pro- 
posed appropriation language, which does not contain a specific limita- 
tion in the amount of proceeds which can be used, is essential to the 
successful completion of this integrated materiel improvement pro- 
gram. I would expect and appreciate the opportunity of reporting 
to your committee at periodic intervals concerning our progress in 
achieving our objectives. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I have attempted to address my comments 
to our principal activities during the past year and our needs for the 
future. 

I appreciate the constructive examination you have given to our 
problems, and feel that the past interest of this committee has been 
most helpful. I look forward to your further assistance in the future. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, Mr. McGuire. 


STATEMENTS OF AssISTANT SECRETARIES OF THE ARMY. Navy. AND 
Arr Force 


At this point you will insert in the record the statements of the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY COURTNEY JOHNSON, Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(LOGISTICS ) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Courtney Johnson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Logistics. 

With your permission, I would like to present additional information on some 
of the subjects mentioned by Mr. McGuire as they pertain tothe Army. I would 





also like to discuss some other recent msjor actions taken by Department of the 
Army to improve its logistics operations. 

Before proceeding, I wish to express my appreciation of your continued interest 
and assistance in these important and complex problems. The reports of your 
staff are also most helpful in our continuous review and improvement of logistical 
activities, policies, and procedures. 

My comments apply mainly in the two major areas of procurement and supply 
management, although I will mention a few significant accomplishments in other 
areas. 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN THE ARMY PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The Army continues to emphasize a vigorous small business program. Awards 
to small business concerns, on a prime contract basis, amounted to $1,881,684,000 


during fiscal year 1958. These dollars represent 35 percent of all prime contracts | 


awarded to both large and small concerns by the Army during this period. 

In cooperation with the Small Business Administration, the Army has made 
decided advancement in the small business set-aside program. Both set-asides 
and dollars increased during fiscal year 1958. 


Set-asides Dollar value 


$234, 991, 52 
324, 340, 49 
8 


Fiscal year 1957 : ee Lehaiomceilcwa ncdeebawencel SnD means 
Fiscal year 1958____ wh a : 4,996 actions 
Percent increase___-_- j 


- 
-| 
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In the field of subcontracting, Army prime contractors are urged to accomplish 
the maximum amount of subcontracting to small business concerns that is found 
to be consistent with efficient performance. Our reports indicate that in fiscal 
year 1958, small business concerns received an additional $157 million, or 16 
percent, on a first tier subcontracting basis. 


INSPECTION AND QUALITY CONTROL 


Department of Defense policies promulgated in May 1954 and April 1957 pro 
vide that contractors are responsible for: (1) Adequate control of quality; (2) 
performance of examination and tests set forth in specifications; and (3) main- 
tenance of records on quality control operations. 

The Department of the Army has achieved significant economies in the ap 
plication of these policies. During calendar year 1958, provisions in 75 major 
contracts prescribed quality control systems in the manufacture of complex 
weapons and weapon systems. This program has resulted in higher quality and 
reliability, as evidenced by the NIKE-HERCULES system. 

The Army has also applied quality control procedures in the case of other 
items which are of standard or simpler design and with definitive specifications 
During calendar year 1958, adequate contractor quality control systems were 
established on a voluntary basis in better than 650 manufacturing plants. 

A result of these applications of contractors’ quality control during the calen- 
dar year has been to permit a reduction in inspectors and a saving of approxi 
mately $1 million in salaries alone. 

Plans have been developed and are being actively pursued to convert the en 
tire Army procurement system to assign to contractors the responsibility for 
quality control and proving the adequacy of the products they supply. Army it 
spection will be confined to verification of the effectiveness of contractors’ qual: 
ity control and to final decisions on acceptance. 


ARMY PARTICIPATION IN THE DEFENSE STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Standardization of materiel has been a program of the Department of the 
Army for many years. Under the Department of Defense standardization pre 
gram established by the Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act of 1952 
standardization is being performed by entire commodity areas or Federal sul 
ply classification classes. This approach insures consideration of all item 
within an assigned area or class. Approximately 521 Federal supply classifica 
tion classes have been assigned for standardization. Of these the Army has bee! 
assigned standardization responsibility for 241 classes. Responsibility fo 
standardization within the Army has been delegated to the technical service 
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of primary interest in each class, under the general supervision of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Of the 241 classes assigned to the Army as of July 1, 1958, detailed plans have 
been prepared and submitted on 93 classes ; 42 classes do not require the prepara- 
tion of a detailed plan; and 106 detailed plans are yet to be prepared. In addi- 
tion to the detailed plan activity, the Army has completed a total of 1,653 in- 
dividual projects. Additional accomplishments in this area are as follows: 


Number of military standards available___._...___________~_ Picts. 956 
Number of military specifications available._.......................... 3, 724 
Limited coordinations standards available._..................___.. ._ 465 
Limited coordination specifications available.............______________ 4, O57 


Army standardization activities during fiscal years 1959 and 1960 have been 
planned to complete detailed plans as scheduled, monitor use of the products of 
standardization, and to mechanize the reporting of progress. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


The Army maintains a central inventory of production equipment records at 
its production equipment agency in Rock Island, Ill. This agency is responsible 
for the allocation, utilization, und redistribution of Army-owned producton 
equipment. In January 1959 this central inventory was composed of a total of 
261,000 major items of active and inactive production equipment. Included in 
this total are 58,000 items of inactive equipment (machine tools and specified 
key items of production equipment) which are reported to the production equip- 
ment redistribution inventory maintained by the Department of Defense. 

The Army’s central inventory of production equipment contains detailed 
inventory records, including the assignment of each item of equipment to a 
standby line, package plant, or the general industrial equipment reserve. The 
latter contains individual items not assigned to packages or plants, but 
maintained in reserve for augmentation of capacity where required. In the 
event of cancellation of a package plant or standby line, equipment is redis- 
tributed to modernize a remaining line or is assigned to the general reserve. 

Requirements for all package plants and standby lines are subject to con- 
tinuous review in the light of changing strategic concepts and weapons tech- 
nology. As a result of such reviews, 94 package plants and standby lines were 
disposed of during calendar year 1958. 


POLICY AND CONTROL OVER PRICE REDETERMINATIONS 


Your staff was previously concerned about delays in redetermining the price 
of price redeterminable contracts, and observed that it would be interesting to 
note the results of the followup program initiated by the Army. Army policy 
prescribes prompt finalization of price redetermination actions once the redeter- 
mination point is reached in the contract. Control is maintained by periodic 
review of performance to insure timely redetermination of contract prices. 
During the staff’s survey it was revealed that 108 price redeterminable contracts 
of more than $300,000 each had remained unfinalized more than 180 days. 
Information available as of December 31 reveals only 19 contracts of all 
values in this status; of these, 5 were contracts for values greater than 
$300,000. As previously reported, Department of the Army feels that the 
program for timely finalization of price redeterminable contracts is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

REDUCTIONS IN PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


The gross value of Army procurement was $5 billion in fiscal year 1957, 
and rose to $5.4 billion in fiscal year 1958. Procurement volume in fiscal year 
1959 is expected to equal and may exceed the fiscal year 1958 dollar value. 
About 80 percent of this procurement is contracted in central procurement offices 
within the United States. The remainder is for construction, by purchases in 
overseas areas or by local purchases at posts, camps, and stations in the United 
States. Although the volume of centralized procurement has increased, adjust- 
ments in the Army procurement office structure during the past year made a 
major contribution to improved logistical operations. 

During fiscal year 1957 the Army initiated a program to consolidate procure- 
ment agencies. The program, which is now complete, accomplished the 
following: 
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A total of 14 ordnance districts have been reduced to 11 by the consolida- 
tion of 6 into 3. 

Sixteen other offices were reduced in size. 

Six small offices were abolished. 

A reduction of 884 personnel resulted from these adjustments. 

The remaining procurement office structure is needed to support current 
procurement and to provide a base for emergency expansion. 





INTEGRATED MATERIEL MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Improved supply control has resulted from the integration under a single 
commodity manager of the principal elements of controlling a single item at 
the national level. The consolidated elements are comprised of requirements 
computation, procurement direction, distribution management, rebuild direc- 
tion, and disposal direction. By placing these controls under one office, the 
essential components of supply management are brought together at one point 
for coordinated decision. These commodity managers are in 34 supply manage- 
ment offices in the United States and overseas, which are the nerve centers 
of the Army supply system. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ARMY REPAIR PARTS PROVISIONING PROCEDURES 


During 1958 the Army has modernized and standardized all provisioning 
procedures prescribed in contracts for items requiring repair parts support. 
These procedures set forth the requirements for, and schedule the contractor’s 
submission and up dating of, information needed to select and cost repair 
parts. All invitations to bid, requests for proposal and contracts resulting 
therefrom after January 1, 1959, provide for the new repair parts provisioning 
procedures. They require that the contractor furnish technical infomation, 
such as drawings, parts list, and deseriptions, in accord with uniform require- 
ments established in a new Department of Defense instruction. They will 
insure the timely availability of data required to identify and procure neces- 
sary repair parts, tools, and testing and handling equipment for concurrent 
delivery with the end item and for support planning after the item is issued. 


ROLLUP OF DEPOT STOCKS IN JAPAN 


Army stocks in Japan were reduced from 1,450,000 short tons to approximately 
325,000 short tons between June 30, 1956, and December 31, 1958. Further reduc- 
tions are in process. Stocks directly supporting troops in the Far East have 
been relocated. Military assistance program items are now shipped directly to 
the recipient countries or are stored in the military assistance program depot in 
Japan. The U.S. forces in the Far East are now supported by direct shipment 
from the United States to Korea, Okinawa, or Japan. 


DETERMINATION OF EXCESS STOCK 


Army inventories have been screened on a worldwide basis to purge the system 
of excess stocks. Revised stock retention criteria has eliminated the Contingency 
Reserves and has drastically reduced the quantities formerly held in economic 
reserve. Items excess to Army requirements of the types furnished to the 
foreign military assistance program are offered to Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs) for use in the program. Upon his approval, 
they are transferred to the military assistance program accounts and held at 
their expense. Items excess to these revised criteria are declared excess for 
transfer to other DOD agencies, other Government agencies, or for disposal 
through property disposal channels. 


ELIMINATION OF EXCESS STOCK 


Between July 1, 1957, and December 31, 1958, the Army deleted from its system 
173,000 line items while adding only 128,000—thus showing a net reduction of 
45,000 line items. During this same period of time, the Army disposed of inven- 
tories having a gross acquisition cost of $4.5 billion, and an additional $430 mil- 
lion of items have been identified as applicable to the military assistance pro- 
gram and set aside for offering to Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs) for transfer to military assistance program claimant accounts. 
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The Army plans to maintain this disposal-attrition rate of $3.5 billion a year 
until the excess in the Army inventory is reduced to current annual wear out 
and obsolescence rates, 

MAINTENANCE EVALUATION 


During 1958, added emphasis was placed on the performance of a maintenance 
evaluation of all new equipments prior to quantity production. The evaluation 
includes a technical review and, where practicable, a complete teardown of each 
new piece of equipment to determine the most economical and practicable method 
of maintenance. Maintenance functions are allocated to the various maintenance 
echelons commensurate with their ability during the evaluation. Requirements 
for tools, test and handling equipment are determined. Preliminary maintenance 
manuals and repair parts lists are developed. By completing this evaluation 
prior to quantity production of new equipment, a more accurate determination 
of repair parts requirements is possible. In addition, the delivery of new equip- 
ments to using units with all maintenance requirements (manuals, repair parts, 
tools, test and handling equipment, etc.) is expedited. During 1958 this concept 
was applied to 206 new items of equipment ranging from materials handling 
equipment to complex missile systems. 


OCEAN TERMINAL OPERATIONS 


The Army is concentrating on the reduction of personnel and equipment in 
Army terminals to the minimum essential for operations. In fiscal year 1958 we 
reduced employment in continental U.S. Army terminals by 300 mili- 
tary and 1,300 civilian personnel. We plan to make additional reductions of 200 
military and 700 civilian personnel in fiscal year 1959. These reductions were 
made possible by a decreased and stabilized cargo workload and by management 
efforts directed toward more efficient and streamlined operations, 


SERVICE SINGLE MANAGER, MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


The Military Traffic Management Agency is the single manager agency respon- 
sible for Department of Defense traffic management within the United States. 

The Agency has developed a joint regulation to replace numerous unilateral 
service publications and to establish uniform policies and procedures for mili- 
tary traffic operations in the United States. The Agency further streamlined its 
organization by consolidating two branch offices with regional offices. One head- 
quarters, five regional offices, and one branch office now carry out the functions 
formerly handled by four headquarters and 16 field offices, with a reduction of 29 
percent in personnel. 

Effective traffic management operations by the Agency in the procurement of 
commercial transportation resulted in the prevention of costs to the Government 
in fiscal year 1958 in the amount of $24 million, which would otherwise have 
occurred. This resulted from the rate negotiations, classification adjustments, 
transit management, group passenger rate negotiations, and annual agreements 
with passenger carriers. 

The Military Traffic Management Agency is developing for publication a uni- 
form freight classification guide in the form of electric accounting machine cards 
which will identify the more than 1,800,000 active items in the military supply 
System according to the Federal standard stock numbering system developed 
under the Federal cataloging system. This will greatly simplify and clarify the 
description of commodities used by the commercial carriers in billing for trans- 
portation charges. 

COMMODITY SINGLE MANAGER, SUBSISTENCE 


The capability of the Military Subsistence Supply Agency (MSSA) to respond 
to the demands of all military services worldwide has now been tested, not only 
under routine peacetime conditions, but also under conditions of a limited emer- 
gency. During the Lebanon crisis, many emergency purchases and deliveries 
were effected within 24 hours. For example, Navy reported deliveries to their 
installations at San Diego at 5 and 6 a.m. of supplies ordered late the previous 
day. The December 1958 Commodity Single-Manager Evaluation Report on the 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency concluded that the single-manager concept 
and operation is highly successful, based upon visits to installations, interviews 
with cognizant personnel, and evaluation of customer questionnaires, 
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The inventory turnover rate (average inventory versus total sales from stock) 
for wholesale subsistence has increased significantly. The most significant 
change has been in perishable subsistence, for which the turnover rate increased 
from 8 times a year in fiscal year 1957 to 13 times a year in fiscal year 1958. 
Perishable subsistence comprises about two-thirds of the total sales by the Mili- 
tary Subsistence Supply Agency. 

The Military Subsistence Supply Agency has effected major supply manage- 
ment improvements and economies in wholesale subsistence supply, which include 
(a) consolidation of former less-than-carload requirements to permit carload 
procurement, (b) direct delivery from vendors to consuming installations or 
continental U.S. ports of straight or mixed cars of subsistence items; (c) effec- 
tive use of distribution points in receipt and breakdown of full cars of perishable 
subsistence, with subsequent shipment in full mixed cars or truckloads to installa- 
tions which normally have less-than-carload-lot requirements for individual 
items: and (d) more effective satellization of small installations on larger in- 
stallations, thereby consolidating procurement and delivery requirements. The 
Agency has also changed the procurement frequency for roasted ground coffee 
from quarterly to monthly. This action has been combined with direct carload 
deliveries from vendors to installations or ports of approximately 50 percent of 
total requirements. The net effect has been to reduce wholesale coffee inven- 
tories by approximately 15.5 million pounds between May 31, 1957, and December 
31, 1958. 

The Quartermaster General, Department of the Army, and the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, entered into a memo- 
randum of understanding, effective January 6, 1959, which further amplified 
and clarified the policy and procedures governing military procurement of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation under its price 
support program. 


COMMODITY SINGLE MANAGER, CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


Upon activation, the Military Clothing and Textile Supply Agency assumed 
responsibility for 4 separate distributions systems, involving 16 separate stock- 
control points with wholesale stocks of clothing and textile materiel located at 
58 storage locations. To eliminate duplication, a single distribution system was 
established for Department of Defense. Under this distribution system, 12 
storage locations and 3 stock-control points were designated to manage cloth- 
ing and textile stocks. As of December 1958, an accelerated program to phase 
out excess storage locations has resulted in the evacuation of 30 storage loca- 
tions, with an additional 12 to be cleared by July 1, 1959, and 4 scheduled for 
evacuation in fiscal year 1960. By consolidating storage locations and estab- 
lishing a single distribution system under the single manager for clothing and 
textiles, storage-space requirements for clothing and textiles have been reduced 
by about 3.8 million square feet. 

During the period from the initial capitalization through December 31, 1958, 
this Agency had a total of $2.5 billion worth of resources. Total drawdown of 
inventory against this availability was $695.3 million, leaving an inventory 
balance of $1.8 billion as of December 31, 1958. During fiscal year 1958, the 
first full year of operation, receipts from purchases were $112 million (40 per- 
cent) less than sales. 

By consolidating inspection and testing facilities under the single manager 
for clothing and textiles, the number of such facilities was reduced from a pre 
single manager total of 11 to the present total of 8. Costs were reduced by $1.5 
million annually. 

Records indicate that the military departments formerly utilized 1,722 per- 
sonnel to perform the inventory control and procurement functions now per- 
formed by this Agency with a total of 1,615 persons. This represents a 6-percent 
reduction in personnel and a savings of about $600,000 a year. 

The consolidation of assets, particularly common use items and substitutes, 
has promoted cross-utilization among the services. Operations of the Agency to 
date refiect a savings of approximately $17 million in this area. 

Since the initial capitalization of the Military Clothing and Textile Supply 
Agency, approximately 4,000 additional items have been added to the original 
number of items supplied by the Agency. Approximately 2,000 items have been 
eliminated from the supply system and another 11,000 nonstandard items are in 
the process of being eliminated through coordination with the military services. 
At the time the Agency was established, 14 percent of the items carried were 
commonly used by more than one service. At present, this figure is 20 percent. 
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Since many of the remaining noncommon items relate to “distinctiveness of 
service uniforms” and “special service clothing,” progress toward increasing 
common use of clothing and textile items will be at a decreasing rate. The 
Ageney is now placing emphasis upon standardization of parts, patterns, and 
specifications to achieve maximum economies in production and supply. Poten- 
tials for standardization are in shirt and trouser patterns, pockets, buttons, 
buttonholes, piping, seams, cap construction, and clothing sizes. 


STATEMENT OF FRED A. BANTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAvy (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first, may I state the responsi- 
bilities assigned to the office that I occupy. The Secretary of the Navy has 
assigned to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Materiel) respon- 
sibility for the policy management and control of (1) procurement, (2) pro- 
duction, (3) inspection, and (4) supply and distribution of material. 

Last year I accompanied Secretary McGuire and other Defense Department 
witnesses when we appeared before you to answer questions regarding the ex- 
cellent review of Defense Department procurement and supply management 
activities which was completed by your surveys and investigations staff. We 
have submitted several written reports to your committee on the action taken 
to implement your many beneficial recommendations to improve the business 
management of the Navy. 

Your report No. 1830 to the 85th Congress, 2d session, contained a summary of 
the significant committee recommendations. In this statement today, I shall 
address myself to these specific areas, as well as other areas of Navy respon- 
sibility. 

PROCUREMENT 
Procurement management 

During the past year, the Navy has made significant progress in improving 
the management of its procurement programs. ‘This is as a result of closer 
review of negotiated contracts, and by continuing the administrative review of 
Navy procurement offices, by emphasizing profit incentives to hold down costs 
of production, and through conducting formal training courses in contract 
administration by the Chief of Naval Material. 

The Office of Naval Material continued to review all negotiated contracts in 
excess of $300,000 prior to award, and all negotiated procurements over $50,000 
which were negotiated under the authority of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2304(a) (10) (when the basis for negotiation was inadequate specifications). 
These reviews encompass approximately 75 percent of the Navy’s procurement 
dollars. By this means we have a mechanism for exchanging with all procuring 
offices the best techniques and experience that the Navy has in any procurement 
situation or with any particular contractor. We are able also to make the pric- 
ing practices and experience of one purchase office available to others. This 
review insures not only that the contract is sound and conforms with Navy 
policy, but also that appropriate and adequate pricing techniques have been em- 
ployed. It has the additional effect, through the medium of a written business 
clearance, of assuring that the Navy has an adequate written record of the 
significant considerations behind the negotiated price. 

The importance of the cost of “purchased materials” obtained by prime con- 
tractors is being emphasized. As we use the term, “purchased materials” in- 
clude raw materials, subcontracts, purchased parts, and components. These 
items generally make up the major portion of the cost structure of a proposed 
price. Through closer scrutiny of contractors’ purchasing organizations and 
procedures and adequate evaluation in the negotiation process, better pricing is 
accomplished. 

The procurement review group of the Office of Naval Material continued in its 
function of reviewing and analyzing the procurement organization, methods, and 
procedures used within the various procurement activities of the Navy. We an- 
ticipate that this group will have reviewed all of the major purchasing activities 
by mid-1960. Their reviews are intended to guarantee that good business prac- 
tices are followed in contracting and that procurement operations are as efficient 
as possible. During the 8 years that the procurement review group has been 
in operation, it has made over 400 specific recommendations regarding improved 
purchasing practices. Approximately 90 percent of these recommendations have 
been implemented. 
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The Navy is continuing its use of profit incentives to encourage its contractors 
to more closely control costs of production. Incentive contracts require the 
contractor to assume greater risk and reduce his profit if he fails to control 
costs. This obviously encourages responsible contractors to work for increased 
earnings by improving their management controls and by using more economical 
manufacturing processes. While the ratio of the contractor’s profit to his costs 
may increase as a result of cost reduction, the price to the Navy is substantially 
less because we retain the major share of any cost reduction. For subsequent 
purchases, prices are reduced further. Another example of incentives is our 
use of value engineering clauses. The Bureau of Ships has pioneered this de- 
velopment, through which contractors are encouraged to review elements of 
design, manufacturing, purchasing, inspection, costs, and other factors, and to 
recommend, where appropriate, changes or substitutions which will result in a 
lesser overall cost without impairing essential characteristics of the item. Where 
such contractor’s recommendations are accepted and placed into practice by the 
Navy, the Contractor shares in the savings resulted therefrom. This program 
has proved very successful, and its use is being extended through the Navy. 

We continued to place special emphasis on training of procurement personnel 
through both formal and informal programs. In the past we have conducted 
courses for negotiators and currently are conducting a formal course of instruc- 
tion in contract administration in Washington, D.C. By April 1959 approxi- 
mately 450 persons will have completed this course. 

Small-business assistance 

The Navy continued its active program to assist small business in participating 
in Navy procurement. Approximately 100 persons, employed on a full- or part- 
time basis, are currently assigned to various major purchasing activities to 
provide procurement assistance to small-business concerns. Aid to small busi- 
ness has been provided by Navy participation in and support of procurement 
conferences and research and development symposia which, through the media 
of exhibits and counsel by Government representatives, inform industry of the 
requirements in these areas. The majority of those in attendance at the pro- 
curement conferences and about one-third of those attending the research and 
development symposia have been representatives of small-business firms. 

The small-business share of total direct Navy purchases during the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1959 was 16.1 percent as compared to 16.8 percent for the 
comparable period in fiscal year 1958. We realize that our efforts have not 
resulted in increased percentages of our procurement dollars going to small 
business. However, if we had not made the efforts which we have, there would 
have been a sharper decrease because the complexity of the many new \veapons 
and equipments we are now buying is beyond the capability of most small-business 
concerns, 


Assistance to distressed labor areas 


It is the policy of the Defense Department to encourage the placement of supply 
contracts with suppliers who will perform such contracts substantially in areas 
currently designated as having a substantial labor surplus where this can be 
done consistent with the efficient performance of the contract and at prices no 
higher than are obtainable elsewhere. At the present time, concerns in labor- 
surplus areas are afforded preferential treatment in two major areas. First, 
portions of selected procurements which can be divided into economic produc- 
tion runs may be set aside for exclusive negotiation with firms in labor-surplus 
areas. Second, firms in labor-surplus areas are, in the case of equal low bids, 
given preference over firms outside of such areas. 


Redeterminable and incentive contracts 


The number and status of redeterminable price and incentive price contracts 


in the Navy on December 31, 1958, together with comparable figures for Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 and 1957, are shown in the following table: 
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Number and status of price redeterminabie and incentive contracts 


Price redeterminable | 
contracts— | 


Incentive contracts— 


|As of De-|As of De-|As of De-|As of De-|As of De-|As of De- 
cember | cember cember | cember | cember | cember 
31, 1956 | 31, 1957 31, 1958 31, 1956 | 31, 1957 31, 1958 





| | | 


Target point not reached.-................- 59 | 53 | 76 67 | 58 | 61 
Target point reached—contractors’ pro- | | 

posal not received sh Sediphictad i Unie ound was alee | 28 13 | g | 23 25 21 

Proposal received by Government. .-.---.-.- | 77 | 82 | 44 87 | 83 | 62 

| — __ ——— i | 

PE eth sie ss soe hina Seneaaieatncebabia 164 | 148 29 | 177 166 144 


It will be seen from the above that there is a reduction in the number of 
repricing proposals that have been received by the Government but not yet made 
into firm contracts. Through a procedure of monthly reporting by all contract- 
ing activities, we are making a vigorous effort to control and further improve 
our performance, 


Letter contracts 


A comparative statement of the number and dollar value of letter contracts 
outstanding as of December 31, 1956, 1957, and 1958 is shown below. 





As of Dee. 31, 1956 As of Dee. 31, 1957 As of Dee. 31, 1958 
Fis ] yeal { uance - _ _ © ———— 
Num- Value Num- Value Num- Value 
ber ber ber 
' | 
1952 ] $18, 879, 000 
1954 l 31, 018, 000 a . 
1955 . . 16 $95, 955, 000 5 245, 000 1 $19, 677. 000 
1956 | 30 540, 938, 000 | 15 | 437,000 | 2 1, 056, 000 
1957 a 35 844, 939, 000 29 | 156, 926, 000 10 444, 639, 000 
1958 haeas 9 | 225, 979, 000 42 | 576, 439, 000 
Sich cnactiiamas cama eigamte sce | 35 365, 539, 000 
Total enc 83 | 1,936, 729, 000 | 58 | 1,488, 587,000 90 1, 407, 350, 000 


The inerease in the number of letter contracts during calendar year 1958 is 
due principally to major emphasis on guided missiles, submarines, development 
aircraft, and related equipment. Because of their technological newness and 
complexity, pricing history is not available. Also, as there is urgency in the 
procurement of these major items, the program is accelerated through the award- 
ing of letter contracts, 

Contract terminations 

During 1958 the Navy continued to make progress in settling outstanding 
termination claims. By November the backlog of unsettled terminations was 
the lowest in 6 years, although some subsequent new terminations increased 
the yearend dollar total. The settlement figures below show a sharp drop in 
dollar value for the first half of fiscal year 1959, because most of the claims on 
hand involved relatively small contracts. Hence the dollar amount of contracts 
settled decreased, even though their number increased greatly. The following 
figures are self-explanatory. 


Contract price of items terminated (CPIT) (in millions of dollars)—Backlog of 
unsettled terminated contracts 





July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 | Jan. 1, 1959 (6 months) 
| ba | 
|} Amount | Number Amount Number Amount | Number 
r 5 | : a i | ys | 
Unsettied - a $1, 166 | 706 | $778 672 $936 612 


On which claims have been | 


PURINES S.. .cducsn dasiacnt } 332 | 162 | 67 112 171 108 








Dollar amount (in millions) and number of contracts settled during— 
Fiscal year 1957: 
Amount 
Number 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Amount 
Number 
Fiscal year 1959 (6 months) : 
Amount 
Number 
Dollar amount (in millions) and number of contracts terminated during— 
Fiscal year 1957: 
a le aa ae ae ee ei eae pie aan em 
Number 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Amount 
Number 
Fiscal year 1959 (6 months) : 
i os ehh rw aoderevay asada ink Cri hina nig ne a eee eae 
Number 
Contracts terminated for default not included above (in millions )— 
Fiscal year 1957 : 
I a a a a i ls iat prin a NS hee Cob e eniai 
Number 221 
Fiscal year 1958 : 
Amount $3 
Number ; 228 
Fiscal year 1959 (6 months) : 
OP en i ire Sa ie aes $2 
Number he 142 


$862 
95 


$636 
774 


$459 
819 


$249 
748 


$281 


759 
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PRODUCTION 


The major production programs, which include ships, aircraft, engines, and 


missiles, are scheduled with emphasis on providing the fleet with the most 
modern weapons and equipment at the earliest possible date consistent with 
constant changes in the state of the art. Deliveries in these programs, for the 
most part, are on schedule. Some are ahead of schedule, while others are in 
some degree of slippage primarily because of transition from the research and 
development stage to the production stage. The technical bureaus are making 
every effort to compress phases and steps, where feasible, leading up to early 
production of these weapons and equipments. At present, there are no foresee- 
able shortages of materials that will have an adverse impact on these programs. 


Industrial production facilities, including the reserve plant program 

At the present time, the Navy exercises control over 170 industrial reserve 
plants, which have a valuation of approximately $3.8 billion. This represents 
a reduction of 21 from last year’s total. 

A breakdown of the 170 plants by ownership includes 112 either wholly or 
partially Government owned and 58 privately owned. Of the 112 plants with 
Government ownership interest, 32 are Government operated leaving 80 pri- 
vately operated plants. A breakdown of the 80 privately operated plants by 
utilization indicates that 56 are essentially in use for their intended purpose, 15 
essentially in use for other than their intended purpose and 9 either completely 
idle or in unused standby status for mobilization requirements. 

The 21 plants reduced from last year’s total are being processed in accord- 
ance with prescribed disposal procedures. Nine of these plants have been re 
moved from the reserve status and declared excess to Department of Defense 
requirements for disposal by the General Services Administration, although they 
will remain the Navy’s financial responsibility for maintenance and security for 
a maximum of 15 months. Five industrial reserve shipyards and seven other 
industrial reserve plants were declared excess by the sponsoring bureaus and 
these are in various stages of the disposal procedure. 

As a result of a recent review based on the Navy Basic Logistics plan (NBL 
61), the Bureau of Ships has determined that 6 additional reserve shipyards are 
excess to its current and mobilization requirements, and it is anticipated that 
disposal action on these shipyards will be initiated during calendar year 1959, 
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We are continuing to prosecute a program of disposal of plants under the 
provisions of Public Law 8838, 80th Congress. Nine proposed sales under this 
act are presently underway. When deemed advisable, a national security clause 
assures the availability of the facilities for Navy procurement when required 
in time of national emergency. We shall continue this active program of 
insuring that plants are released from Navy sponsorship when they become 
excess to the Navy’s current or mobilization requirements. 


Production equipment 


The Navy is continuing its program of maximum utilization of machine tools 
from the reserve. During calendar year 1958, this program has resulted in 
utilizing 1,228 reserve items of production equipment valued at $14.8 million. 
In addition, 78 items valued at $800,000 were transferred to the other military 
services. At present, there are 14,433 ready for issue machine tools in the reserve 
which have a valuation of approximately $173 million. Issues are made daily 
to private industry and other services from this reserve pool. In addition, some 
8,500 obsolete machine tools valued at $17 million were disposed of during 
fiscal year 1958. 


Mobilization base 


We continue to strive toward the attainment of a mobilization base which is 
broad and capable of meeting our foreseeable production requirements. As 
technology advances, we find ourselves less able to rely on portions of facilities 
and equipment which have been retained solely for mobilization purposes. There- 
fore, an active program has been pursued to reassign usable production capacity 
to current end items and to dispose of plants and equipment which cannot 
serve our needs as we now see them. Where practical—defending on availability 
of technical skill, space and other factors—we utilize existing plants wherever 
possible by reequipping in order to obtain the maximum use of existing facilities. 
In pursuing an industrial defense program, we must recognize the necessity for 
readiness to cope with limited as well as all-out war. 


MATERIAL INSPECTION SERVICE 


During calendar year 1958, the Navy material inspection service inspected 
material produced by private industry for the defense effort totaling approxi- 
mately $6.1 billion in value. This does not include contract administration and 
technical assistance provided for research and development contracts valued at 
$1.1 billion. Although the workload dropped $400 million or 4.7 percent from 
1957, the number of Navy civilian employees dropped 857 or 9.2 percent. 

Concurrently, a net reduction of five field inspection offices and suboffices was 
achieved by consolidation. Use of work measurement techniques to effect better 
utilization of manpower along with management reviews of the field inspection 
offices and improved training techniques have been instrumental in promoting 
increased effectiveness. Greater responsibility for quality has been placed on the 
contractor. In plants where contractors have established quality control systems 
which meet Government standards and when suitable evidence of material quality 
is evailable, the Navy will conduct less product inspection and rely to a larger 
degree on verification of contractors quality records. 

Inspectors of naval material, located strategically throughout the United 
States, have participated actively in programs which promoted closer Navy- 
industry cooperation and which assisted labor surplus areas and small business 
to participate in Navy procurement. Twenty-six procurement conferences were 
held, as were eight regional and local exhibits of business opportunities. The 
inspectors also cooperated in 11 small business opportunity meetings and as- 
sisted 5 areas to develop community action programs to improve their economic 
condition. 

In further implementation of the industrial development program, inspectors 
of naval material prepared and published four directories of business firms lo- 
cated in all of the labor surplus areas in the United States. These directories 
Were distributed to major procuring activities of the Federal Government and 
prime contractors for use in locating sources of supply. In addition to promoting 
closer cooperation between the Navy and private industry, these programs help 
to ease unemployment, create new business opportunities, improve our mobiliza- 
tion base, and provide savings by multiple sourcing of supply, and generating 
additional competition. 
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SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 





Inventory management 

During calendar year 1958, the supply system review group of the Office of 
Naval Material continued what is now a 4-year-old program of examining the 
supply operations of the bureaus and supply demand control points of the Navy, 
The goal in these Navy self-examinations is to improve the policies and practices 
of our inventory managers so that the needs of the fleet will be met more fully 
and promptly. In these reviews, which are conducted in much the same manner 
as are investigations by the investigations staff of this committee, we are 
stressing tighter controls over high-cost items. Approximately 90 percent of 
the recommendations made by the inventory management review teams in the 
past vear are being adopted by the inventory control points. 

A concerted effort is being made to improve the supply support of naval avia- 
tion. A broad plan of action designed to solve the major problems has been 
undertaken and substantial progress has been made to date. This is the most 
difficult supply-management problem facing the Navy. The great increase in 
the complexity and cost of equipments required in high performance aircraft, 
coupled with the necessity for operational fleet employment before logistic sup- 
port data can be gathered and evaluated, has greatly magnified this problem. 
The goal is unvarying—to keep the planes flying. Progress is being made to 
achieve this goal 

During calendar year 1958, the Navy made a major revision of its basic pol- 
icies concerning provisioning for support of new equipments. These revised 
policies furnish more definite guidance as to the range and quantity of material 
to be procured during initial stages of the provisioning process. Also, in col- 
laboration with the Army, Air Force, and industry, policies were developed for 
uniform technical documentation which were acceptable throughout the Denart- 
ment of Defense and industry. This eliminated several unnecessary variations 
in format which previously had unduly complicated the provisioning process. 

The Navy is vigorously prosecuting its disposal program to rid the system 
of all material determined to be excess to requirements. During fiscal year 
1958, $2.4 billion of Navy stores material was disposed of, which is approxi- 
mately double that disposed of in fiscal year 1957. Disposal is the major factor 
in the Navy’s effort to reduce its inventory investment. The results of this 
effort are reflected in the fact that our supply system inventories were reduced 
from $15.9 billion in fiscal year 1957, to $14.3 billion in fiscal year 1958. It is 
estimated that $1.8 billion of stores material will be disposed of during fiscal 
year 1959, and progress to date indicates that this goal will be met. In addition, 
a program has been initiated to encourage demilitarization of property by the 
purchaser rather than by the Navy. It is too early to determine the effect of 
this change in procedure, but it is expected to accelerate the rate of disposal. 
Federal cataloging program 

During fiscal year 1959, the Navy completed its conversion of the approximately 
1,150,000 items of supply. In transacting supply operations, all inventory man- 
agers are now utilizing only cataloging data that conforms to the requirements 
of the Federal system 

In July 1958, the Department of Defense began the Accelerated Item Re 
duction (ATR) program. This program is designed to accomplish reduction of 
items, increase our knowledge of item commonality, record and report at a cen- 
tral point item status information on a continuing basis, and establish con- 
trol methods to keep inventories at minimum levels. <A target date of December 
31, 1961, has been established for completion of this program. 


Standardization 

In calendar year 1958, tthe Navy activities charged with project leadership 
in developing coordinated military and Federal specifications and standards 
maintained their previous production level by completing and obtaining approval 
of 800 such documents. More than 68,000 items were eliminated from the supply 
system during the past year. 

We have felt a need for more adequate guidance in the selection of test and 
checkout equipment to prevent the design and procurement of new items when 
similar items exist. To meet this need, we developed a pamphlet which con- 
tains data sheets describing some 1,471 items. This technique appears to be the 
most promising method of holding to a minimum the expenditures for ground 
support equipment for aircraft and missiles. We are developing procedures 
to expand the use of this method. 
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SINGLE MANAGER OPERATIONS 


I believe that your committee is generally familiar with the single manager 
program of the Department of Defense. Under this program we have identified 
certain commodity areas and certain services which lend themselves to being 
managed by one agency for the whole Department of Defense, and we have 
assigned responsibility for each of these to one military department. 

Only a few of the commodities and services required by the military services 
lend themselves to use of the single manager technique. This technique offers 
economy and efficiency only where we have a high percentage of items which are 
common to more than one service. 

Another important fact is this: Many of the advances which our single man- 
agers report are due to the significant improvements which have come from 
other techniques and other programs. Please bear that fact in mind as I 
describe for you the three single managerships assigned to the Navy. Of these, 
the largest dollar volume is handled by the Military Petroleum Supply Agency. 
Military Petroleum Supply Agency 

The Military Petroleum Supply Agency (MPSA) was established on January 
7, 1957, as the successor to the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency. 
Its responsibilities include procurement, cataloging and standardization, coordi- 
nation of distribution, direction of material inspection and other functions 
related to petroleum products and services. 

The Agency has demonstrated its ability to effect economies and reduce dupli- 
eation and overlapping in worldwide supply of petroleum products. It has also 
demonstrated its readiness to meet military emergencies. 

Last year the Agency purchased over $1 billion worth of petroleum products 
for the three military departments. Centralizing this procurement volume in 
one activity helps the Government to buy at the lowest possible cost. For this 
reason the majority of the Agency’s staff and efforts are directly engaged in 
procurement functions. It is jointly staffed with Army, Navy, and Air Force 
officers in key positions, and holds periodic meetings with representatives of the 
military departments to discuss matters of mutual interest. 

The agency has considerably broadened its source of supply, with resulting 
dollar savings. This action has resulted in numerous benefits to the Govern- 
ment. We believe that it has saved the taxpayers millions of dollars. It has 
provided the services with greater flexibility, particularly in the overseas areas. 
In conformance with Government policy, the Agency has shown vigor and inven- 
tiveness in its small business set-aside program. 

The Agency has been able to coordinate the worldwide shipment by tankers of 
petroleum products, in such a manner as to reduce substantially backhauls, 
crosshauls, and other uneconomical actions. This has been possible because of 
the Agency’s centralized responsibilities for coordinating distribution. During 
the past fiscal year the Agency coordinated the shipment of 108,109,168 barrels 
of product. When the Agency, with the cooperation of the services and MSTS, 
avoids a single uneconomical movement of product, thousands of dollars are 
Saved. 

The Agency has acted to redistribute among the services items which are in 
excess or long supply. It has also screened items for possible utilization, found 
them to be excess to the needs of the Department of Defense, and released them 
for disposal. The Agency is actively engaged in studies to review and improve 
the distribution systems now used for packaged and bulk petroleum products. 
From these studies we expect to achieve additional economies. 

In the area of cataloging and standardization the Agency has made progress. 
The first catalog for petroleum products was issued in August 1958. This catalog 
resulted in a reduction of 459 items, or 32 percent. Continuation of this progress 
is expected. 

The Military Petroleum Supply Agency met its first emergency test in an out- 
Standing manner during the Middle East crisis last summer. MPSA’s overall 
support for the operation included procurements not only for U.S. Forces but 
also for the support of British forces in Jordan and the Jordan civil economy. 
The Agency procured approximately 8 million barrels of bulk products and 
6 million gallons of packaged products to meet emergency requirements. In 
doing so, MPSA succeeded in generally holding the line on prices, while at the 
same time it obtained prompt contract coverage. The Agency performed equally 
Well in its support of forces during the Formosa crisis. We know of no instance 
where a ship or plane was delayed for lack of fuel or lubricants. This Agency 
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and the Military Sea Transportation Service were commended by the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force for the effective support they provided during the Lebanon 
crisis. 

Vilitary Medical Supply Agency 

The Military Medical Supply Agency (MMSA) was activated in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., in January 1957 in accordance with DOD Directive 5160.16 of May 4, 1956, 
Its responsibilities include determination of net requirements, procurement, in- 
ventory management, financial control, wholesale distribution, cataloging, 
standardization, and industrial mobilization planning for medical and dental 
supplies and equipment. 

The degree of success of a single manager assignment must be measured in 
terms of its ability to serve the military services, economically and on time, 

In matters of this kind, it is always very difficult to compute savings pre 
cisely or dependably. However, a recent study by an OSD team has reported 
that, speaking conservatively, MMSA has achieved personnel savings of ap- 
proximately $600,000 per year (98 persons). MMSA currently employs 521 
civilian and 47 military personnel. 

MMSA has reduced medical stock points from 19 to a present total of 12, 
with corresponding reduction of material crosshauling and additional reduc- 
tion in personnel. They have made 775,000 square feet of covered storage space 
available for other uses. 

During its 2 years of operation, standardization and simplification actions 
have permitted a reduction of medical items from about 11,500 to about 9,500; 
2.473 items still require standardization. The program is on schedule. 

We can report a high degree of customer satisfaction with Agency per- 
formance. Joint military staffing in key billets of MMSA has contributed to 
this record. Half of its officers are from the Army and Air Force. 

The medical supply system reacted promptly during the Lebanon crisis. Re- 
quirements were filled, and on time. The Agency was officially commended for 
its fine work. 

These are significant accomplishments and further economies are anticipated. 
It is important to note that in this field there is common service use of more 
than 85 percent of the items assigned to the single manager. As I mentioned 
earlier, this fact makes it much easier to obtain economies by centralizing supply 
functions. 


Vilitary Sea Transportation Service 

The Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) was established in October 
1949 as the sole agency of the Department of Defense responsible for the ocean 
transportation needs of all of the military services. This combined the opera- 
tions formerly conducted separately by the Army Transportation Service and 
the Naval Transportation Service. In May 1956 the Secretary of the Navy was 
formally designated by the Secretary of Defense as the single manager of ocean 
transportation in keeping with the newly adopted single manager concent. This 
resulted in no essential change in the assigned responsibilities of MSTS. 

The administration of military ocean transportation needs under a single 
agency has resulted in the Government’s operation of fewer ships with im- 
proved efficiency and greater economy. It has eliminated competition between 
the military services for the acquisition of available commercial shipping space. 
This has been of special significance at times when commercial demands have 
created shipping shortages and market rates have spiraled. The maritime in- 
dustry has also found the arrangement advantageous. The benefits are not 
confined simply to the booking of cargo or to the negotiation of charters. They 
extend to the more expeditious settlement of invoices, the processing of claims, 
and the many other administrative details with which transportation procedures 
are surrounded. 

The military services have likewise found the centralized control of ocean 
shipping to be beneficial and timesaving. All have cooperated fully and a cordial 
seller/eustomer relationship is maintained. Procedures have been jointly de- 
veloped for the reporting of shipping requirements, space allocations, and the 
accomplishment of other operating functions. Monthly meetings are regularly 
held with representatives of all of the services to report upon operating and 
fiscal results and for the discussion of mutual problems. 

Having met all of the military shipping requirements generated by the Ko 
rean war, the Indochina evacuation, the Suez crisis, and the more recent 
crises in Lebanon and Taiwan, MSTS has successfully 4emonstrated the ef- 
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ficiency and effectiveness of the present method of providing ocean transpor- 
tation. 

jefore concluding this discussion of the single managerships assigned to 
the Navy, I want to offer some comments which apply to all three of these 
agencies. First, we want to testify to the fine cooperation which the Army 
and Air Force have given to the single managerships. Second, as I pointed 
out before, we feel sure that we are making progress in our single manager 
programs, but part of this progress results from improvements we are mak- 
ing in other programs. Significant advances have also been made in other 
areas Of the Navy supply system not under this management technique. 
Third, we must recognize that the single manager technique is not the 
answer to all of our supply problems. In the earlier sections of this state- 
ment I listed various of these other problems and described our plans for 
dealing with them. ; 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I sincerely hope that this statement of the steps 
which the Navy is taking to improve its procurement, production and sup- 
ply management operations will provide some indication of our progress 
in improving the Navy’s business management. We do not have all of the 
answers: That is a never-ending process. The vastly accelerated rate of 
technological advances, affecting all categories of material required by the 
operating forces of the Navy, has presented problems which require the con- 
tinuing effort of all hands. We realize fully that we can no longer rely on 
past experience to provide all the answers to these problems. We must use 
an approach that involves not only aggressiveness but also creative think- 
ing. I wish to assure this committee that Navy management is using this 
approach. 


STATEMENT BY DONALD R. JACKSON, DEPUTY TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR Force (MATERIEL) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Donald R. Jackson, 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel). The confir- 
mation of the appointment of a new Assistant Secretary for Materiel is now 
pending before Congress, and I am, therefore, appearing for the Air Force be- 
fore this committee in his absence. 


PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 


The Air Force is keenly aware of the need for offsetting the spiraling costs 
of military procurement. On top of the generally rising prices for military 
materiel, there has been superimposed the increased complexity of modern 
weapon systems that makes any comparison with prior procurement costs al- 
most meaningless. These factors, coupled with the smaller quantities we are 
buying today, have given Air Force procurement personnel, as well as those 
of the other military services, a formidable task. 

I would like to briefly mention some of the procurement practices of the 
Air Force which have been specifically designed to minimize costs yet en- 
courage industry to provide a steady stream of new and more effective weap- 
ons and supporting equipment. 

We are taking advantage of incentive-type contracts to encourage economy 
of production costs and early delivery, and to reward superior performance. 

We have been able to broaden the use of advertised procurement procedures, 
in situations where previously negotiated procurements would have been made, 
by adoption of “two-step formal advertising.” This procedure was suggested 
by the Subcommittee for Special Investigations of the House Armed Services 
Committee in March 1957. 

Through our “make-or-buy” concept, joint buyer-contractor determinations 
are made as to which components the contractor will fabricate in his own plant 
or buy from outside sources. Under this policy the large contractors are re- 
quired, in accordance with specific criteria, to justify on the ground of Letter 
quality, faster delivery, or greater economy, all changes in the original plans. 

In our industrial facilities expansion program, we have rigorously enforced 
the policy that our contractors provide their own production facilities. 

Other procedures, less direct but equally effective, are being employed to re- 
duce costs while providing technically superior material for our operating 
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forces. I refer here to the increased emphasis the Air Force is placing on reli- 
ability, standardization, critical analysis of expenditures by measuring such 
expenditures against production, and tightening the controls of contract admin- 
istration. 


PLACEMENT OF AIR FORCE CONTRACTS IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


The Air Force is pursuing a strong program of contract placement in localities 
that have been designated as labor surplus areas. Through the use of “set- 
asides”, a substantial amount of Air Force business has been placed in these 
areas on a preferential basis. Air Force prime contractors are also urged to 
similarly direct their contracts. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


In the field of small business, the Air Force has long conducted an imagina- 
tive and aggressive program. 

We have emphasized the setting aside of procurements for exclusive com- 
petition among small business concerns in every case where we had reason to 
believe there would be sufficient competition from small business concerns to 
assure the meeting of our requirements at a fair and reasonable price to the 
Government. 

The Air Force has been successful in securing the cooperation of our large 
contractors in making maximum use of small business concerns as subcon- 
tractors and suppliers. We are currently engaged in the development with 
these contractors of a new and augmented program which will insure their 
meeting their responsibilities in this matter, and we believe it will have far 
reaching results. 

In short, the Air Force is constantly initiating and testing new methods, and 
exploring new avenues which hold any prospect of increasing the participation 
of small business in the meeting of Air Force requirements. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL USE OF GOVERN MENT-OWNED INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Although our policy has always emphasized maximum use of existing Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial facilities, the problem of excess facilities is becoming 
more acute with a shrinking aircraft production program. We are keenly 
aware of this and are constantly examining idle facilities of each department 
in order to assure their maximum use rather than construct new plants. These 
plants are not always adaptable because of location or design; however, you 
may be assured that they will be utilized whenever possible. 

Maximum utilization of idle industrial equipment is also assured through 
the production equipment redistribution inventory, which lists all such idle 
equipment owned by the services. All excess industrial facilities are screened 
with the other services for any possible use on their part prior to any disposal 
action. 

Contracts and subcontracts are being placed so as to maximize the use of 
existing open capacity regardless of service ownership or cognizance of the 
facilities to be utilized. 

MAINTENANCE 


The maintenance required to support the rapidly changing Air Force inven- 
tories of complex weapons and equipment is, and will continue to be, a tre- 
mendous task. The replacement of aircraft by missiles will affect the nature 
of the depot workloads. Complete missiles will not be returned to depot 
facilities for overhaul, but instead the return of their components will provide 
the main workload insofar as missiles are concerned 

Depot level workloads for fiscal year 1960 from a manyear standpoint will 
remain about the same as the previous year. They will be accomplished about 
equally in Air Force depots and commercial sources. Military requirements 
and their impact on the national security are the primary considerations used 
in determining where the work will be accomplished. The Air Force firmly 
believes that “inhouse” capabilities must be maintained for our first line wea- 
pon systems. 

Continued progress is being made in increasing time intervals between jet 
engine overhauls. This is being realized by greater field maintenance efforts 
and a constant surveillance of preventive measures in decreasing foreign object 
damage. 
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Whenever possible, we are accomplishing as much maintenance as practicable 
by sending teams of skilled technicians to the operational sites rather than re- 
turning the equipment to the depot level facilities for overhaul. This procedure 
decreases the time out of commission for maintenance and thereby gives us 
greater utilization of costly weapon systems. 


AIRCRAFT SPARES REQUIREMENTS 


During the past year we have taken a number of actions resulting in reduced 
requirements for aircraft initial spares. These actions were taken in response 
to the committee’s request that we buy a greater portion of our spares require- 
ments on a year-to-year basis, under the replenishment spares program. A spe- 
cial report on these actions was submitted to this committee in February 1959, 
and more details will be presented later during the hearings on the aircraft pro- 
curement appropriation. 


AIR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN INTERSERVICE SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Historically, the Air Force has been a strong advocate of interservice supply 
support activities, and has vigorously sought out methods of furthering these 
ends whenever practicable. Most of such activities, as well as those originated 
by the other departments and a number of new innovations, have now been con- 
solidated into a unified and coordinated Department of Defense program under 
the Armed Forces Supply Support Center. The Air Force was selected to ad- 
minister the service contributed fund for operations of the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center. The Air Force is participating fully in these activities and, that 
as a result of contributions made by Air Force representatives on various joint- 
service study groups, the center has implemented a number of improvements in 
areas of cataloging, standardization, and utilization. 

In addition to direct participation in Armed Forces Supply Support Center 
sponsored programs, the Air Force has continued to explore every means possible 
for attaining improvements in this area. For example, an agreement has been 
consumated with the Navy for purchase of hand tools on a reimbursable basis. 

The Air Force continues to use to the maximum extent possible services of 
General Services Administration, and acts as single department procurement 
agency for DOD in those areas in which we have an assignment. 


DEPOT AND STORAGE SITE PHASE OUT 


Last year the Air Force was able to report that, due to improvements in our 
communication and transportation facilities, it was possible to phase out several 
depots and storage sites both in this country and overseas. 

The long-range savings envisioned as a result of this program will accrue from 
reductions in overhead costs and storage space. At the same time we gain 
logistic mobility and the ability to react more rapidly to users’ demands. ‘This 
program has been proceeding according to plan and will yield the benefits orig- 
inally anticipated. 

AIR FORCE LOGISTICS SYSTEM DEVELOPMENTS 


The job of logistics support is becoming more and more complex. Our new 
weapon systems demand quick and accurate decisions with respect to much more 
complicated weapons. In essence, this means doing a bigger job in the future 
with the same or less resources. One of the answers to this lies in the capability 
tomechanize our handling of supply data. 

Within 10 years we intend to have an extensive pattern of automatic materiel 
data handling which will cover not only the processing and transmission of data 
but also its gathering and presentation. Our materiel information flow system 
of the future will feature single point control over system design, standardized 
applications and techniques, decentralized automatic data gathering, networked 
automatic data transmission, centralized automatic data processing, and flexible 
automatie data presentation. 

We are also carrying on a considerable amount of logistics research in order to 
find better ways and means of performing the logistic support mission. Under 
the Air Force auspices, the RAND Corp. has created a logistics system labora- 
tory to study some of the major problems of the Air Force arising from logistics 
Support of aircraft and missile operations. This laboratory is the only one of 
Its type in existence. For years, RAND has been simulating air battle condi- 
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tions ; however, an entirely new technique had to be developed by this iahoraten | 
to simulate the myriad and complex elements comprising modern logistics sup 
port. Every item vital to support of a weapon system had to be included, and its 
progress covered from source of production, depot storage, and final supply and 
maintenance in the field, with the countless variations in quantity and quality | 
of each that are conceivable. All of these considerations, in turn, had to be | 
converted into mathematical formulas, a process made feasible only through 
the intensive use of electronic computation. 

Some of the logistic procedures which have been tested through this process | 
are the deferred procurement concept, inventory control of aircraft and missile 
spares, and expansion of the use of electronic data processing for logisti 
support. As a result of experiments completed to date, it has been possible ty 
make policy or procedural changes with confidence. 


AIR FORCE LOGISTICS MANAGEMENT 


In the development of any systematic operation, there are basic tenets which 
serve as guidelines to point the way to ultimate goals. The Air Force logisti 
operation is no exception to this rule. Many of these management principles 
have been mentioned in past discussions with this committee. This year, it 
would appear appropriate to conclude this statement by listing certain of the 
tenets which the Air Force used to shape and to modernize its logistic structure, 

(1) Air Force supply is tailored to support the war plan with an absolute 
a ce of additional materiel to support peactime training operations. 

2) Our supply system is designed for resupply direct from source to user. 
The program to phase down oversea depots is an example of the steps being 
taken to eliminate the middleman from our system. 

(3) We strive for maximum system responsiveness and an expedited pipe 
line made possible by rapid communications, fast processing, accelerated repair, 
and expedited transportation. Our worldwide transceiver network has changed 
the requisitioning process to one of almost instantaneous speed. 

(4) Premium supply support has been established for selected weapon sys- 
tems. Toward this end, in addition to priority supply procedures, a zero AOCP 
objective has been established for selected aircraft. 

(5) We believe in selected management of Air Force materiel, a high control 
in the “Hi-Valu” area with a lesser degree of control on low cost items. 

(6) We firmly believe that the major savings to be made are those that 
accrue before the Federal dollar is spent. The major management effort of 
our logistic management system calls for minimum initial procurement with 
procedures which call for timely followon support. 

(7) Despite aspirations to minimize initial procurements, supply demands 
for new weapons build up quickly. As a result, supply requirement decisions 
‘annot long be deferred. However, the deferred procurement principle does 
postpone bringing full support into the system until the last possible momell 
and provides substantial economy. 

These are the basic tenets of Air Force logistic management. 

Adherence to these principles made possible an orderly transition to jet | 
aircraft. Judicious application of these same principles will smooth the way 
through a more difficult transition as we move fuliy into the missile era. 

The subjects on which I have commented represent some of the more impor 
tant areas that this office believes requires close attention on a continuing basis. 
These and many others will be covered in more detail by thoroughly qualified 
witness in the hearings to follow on the materiel appropriations. However, 
I shall be glad to attempt to answer any general questions which the commit 
tee has atthis time. Thank you. 


Mr. Suepparp. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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Turspay Marcu 24, 1959. 
Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 


SINGLE SOURCE SUPPLY PROCUREMENT 


The committee report accompanying the Department of Defense 
Appropriation bill for 1959 stated : 

A major effort should be exerted by the Department to eliminate the re- 
peated negotiations of contracts with sole sources of supply for articles for which 
plans and specifications suitable for formal advertising should be available. 

What efforts have been made in this regard ? 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to have Mr. Bannerman, head of our 
procurement section, answer that question, sir. 

Mr. BAnNerRMAN. The matter of procuring from sole sources of 
supply is largely a question of the availability of specifications, Our 
specific ations people, under a very active program, are drawing up 
new specifications as fast as they can to overcome this problem. 

However, as you know, we bring into the supply system every year 
many thousands of new items. U nfortunately this means that the 
problem is always ahead of us, but we are working on it as carefully 
and thoroughly as possible. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Heretofore it has generally been understood that 
the military was reluctant to acquire from single sources and wanted 
to develop other sources. Recent observations would indicate that 
while we assumed that, that situation is not being followed as closely 
as it, could be. 

This committee looks at about 30 percent of your expendable dol- 
lars as being unkown, and when it comes to the 70 percent we know 
about we do not feel any of that amount should be unknown. We feel 
this should be cleared up. 

Mr. BANNERMAN. We agree with you, Mr. Chairman. We are 
taking every step we can to overcome this problem of having to buy 
from sole sources. Having to buy from sole sources is 

Mr. Suerparp. You had better put more pressure on the officers 
in that field. 





USE OF LETTER CONTRACTS 


The same report stated : 


Although the services claim that efforts are being made to curtail the use of 
letter contracts, the committee inquries disclose that the number of contracts 
not finally definitized actually increased during fiscal year 1957. 

What was your experience during fiscal year 1958 and what have 
you done to cut down on the use of letter contracts and to definitize 
those in existence ? 

Mr. McGuire. I have here, and we can put it in the record if you 
care to have it, a tabulation of the status of the letter contracts covering 
the periods from June 30, 1957, September 30, 1958, December 31, 1958. 

[ would like to point out that these per iods are not quite comparable 
hut in the preparation for this hearing they were the latest available 
figures we had. 

As of December 31, 1958, we had 334 letter contracts. This com- 
pare with 207 as of June 30, 1957, 





In the case of the Army, they had 14 as against 17 in 1957. The 
Navy had 90 as against 69 in 1957. The Air Force has 230 as against 
121 in 1957. 

I think the real index, however, is shown in the percentages of letter 
contracts by age. This is what the committee is interested in. 

In the case of the Army they showed 7 percent of their letter 
contracts were over 180 days old in 1958, versus 6 percent in 1957. 

The Navy showed 61 percent versus 83 percent in 1957. 

The Air Force showed 30 percent as against 28 percent in 1957. 

Mr. Suepparv. You can insert that and other subject matter per. 
taining to the same question if you wish. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Letter contracts 

















Number of letter | Over 180 days Percent over 180 days 
contracts | 
a a ae 
'Dec. 31,| Sept. |June 30,| Dec. 31,{ Sept. |June 30,/Dec. 31,} Sept. |June 30, 
1958 | 30,1958} 1957 | 1958 | 30,1958} 1957 | 1958 | 30,1958] 1957 
SS ——— ee — —— = a | —_ aa —— - — — ——— — 
| 
ag ee ia 14 | 14 | 17 1 1 | 1 | 7 7 i 
NRE teres een oa ncet 90 | 86 | 69 55 | 41 | 57 | 61 48 8 
Oe IN cecil 230 210 | 121 68 | 42 | 34 | 30 20 | % 
Overall DOD........| 334| 310} 207| 124 84 92 37 27) 





In addition, there is presented a short statement of some of the policy consid- 
erations surrounding the execution and administration of letter contracts. 

DOD policy covering the use of letter contracts is included in paragraph 
3-405.3, ASPR. In terms of applicability, it is stated that such a contract may 
be entered into when ‘(i) the interests of national defense demand that the 
contractor be given a binding commitment so that work can be commenced im- 
mediately, and (ii) negotiation of a definitive contract in sufficient time to meet 
the procurement need is not possible * * *.” In terms of limitations upon the 
use, it is stated : 

“(c) Limitations.— 

“(i) A letter contract shall be used only after a determination in accord- 
ance with departmental procedures that no other type of contract is suit- 
able. 

“(ii) A letter contract shall not be entered into without competition when 
competition is practicable. 

“(iii) A letter contract shall be superseded by a definitive contract at the 
earliest practicable date. This date shall be prior to— 

“(A) the expiration of 180 days from the date of the letter contract; 
or 

“(B) 40 percent of the production of the supplies, or the performance 
of the work, called for under the contract; whichever occurs first. In 
extreme cases, an additional period may be authorized in accordance 
with departmental procedures.” 

While these policy statements recognize the soundness of limiting the use of 
letter contracts to necessary situations and the timely negotiation of the defini- 
tive contract, nevertheless, from the policy point of view we recognize that neces- 
sity will result in considerable use of the contract type and that there will be 
occasions in which the necessary information to permit negotiation of the defini- 
tive contract will not be available within the time stipulated for this purpose. 


CURRENT STATUS OF LETTER CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Please file for the record the letter contracts exist- 
ing at the present time in the military services, the date of award of 
the contract, and the estimated time of definitization together with 
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an explanation for any contract which will not be definitized within 
4 months after the date of award. 
(The information requested follows :) 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


The information provided hereinafter by the military departments is that 
which could be secured within the time available. Although the information is 
not in the precise form the question suggests, it is believed that it will establish 
(a) a reasonably current picture of outstanding letter contracts, (b) the reasons 
for their issuance, (c) the length of time that definitive negotiations were not 
concluded, and (d) the reasons for the delay in the negotiation of such definitive 
contract. 


ARMY LETTER CONTRACTS 


As of March 1, 1959, there were a total of 20 letter contracts outstanding in 
the Department of the Army. 16 of these were original letter contracts and 4 
were modifications of existing definitive contracts. 

One of the original letter contracts had not yet been definitized although more 
than 180 days had elapsed since its issuance; and another original letter contract 
had not been definitized although 120 days had elapsed since its issuance. 

Details concerning the 20 letter contracts mentioned above are set forth on 
the attached sheets. 


Report OF LETTER CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO IN FiscAt YEARS 1958 AND 1959 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Contract number : DA-386—039-SC-66525. 

Contractor’s name: Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Letter contract amount : $900,000. 

Date of letter contract : July 31, 1958. 

Item: Automatic navigation and flight control system Ryan model 120-—A. 

Date of conversion : April 30, 1959 (estimated). 

Amount of definitized contract : $1,800,000 (estimated). 

Reason for use of letter contract: To meet concurrent delivery of radar set 
APQ-55 and radar reconnaissance system APS—94. Delivery could not be met 
unless contractor was authorized to commence work immediately. 

Reason for delay if not definitized in 120 or 180 days: As a result of partial 
termination requirements for the doppler navigator Ryan model 120—A have been 
reduced to radar components only. Awaiting revised quotation from contractor. 


Contract number : DA—36—039-SC-80230. 

Contractor’s name : Rheem Manufacturing Co. 

Letter contract amount : $995,000. 

Date of letter contract : February 26, 1959. 

Item: AN/USD-2, 1 model drone. Drone engine study. 

Date of conversion : May 15, 1959. 

Amount of definitized contract : $1,990,000. 

Reason: To prevent serious delay in conducting user tests in the AN/USD-2 
drone by U.S. Army Electronic Proving Ground. Such delay would jeopardize 
national defense by not providing the production of a suitable surveillance drone 
system for use by the field Army. It would also keep the contractor's effort 
going, thereby saving considerable time in the Government’s drone program, in 
that the contractor would not have to cease work and then reactivate after 
hegotiations had been formalized by a contract. 


Contract number : DA-36-039-SC-80236. 
Contractor’s name: Texas Instrument Corp. 
Letter contract amount : $200,000 
Date of letter contract : February 28, 1959. 
os : Installation services to install navigational aids in TQ-S6( )MA- 
423DA. 


38994—59—pt. 5——3 











Date of conversion : May 15, 1959. B we)I 
Amount of definitized contract : $475,000. : (d) I 
Reason for use of letter contracts: Expediency to facilitate delivery. Pro 


curement production models to be started in the first quarter of 1960 to meet fF ao 
DCSLOG production schedule. inan A! 
Contract number : DA-36—039-SC-81827. i (f) I 
Contractor's name: The Martin Co. (g) 
Letter contract amount : $750,000. (h) 
Date of letter contract : December 4, 1958. that th 
Item : Services and material necessary to provide an abbreviated experimental | mence i 
test subsystem. (i) k 
Date of conversion : June 4, 1959 (estimated). ment d 
Amount of definitive contract : $1,500,000 (estimated). hange’ 
Reason for letter contract: Immediate authorization be given the contractor . ons 
to proceed with the required modifications, to insure completion within the time additio 
limitation dictated by the current delivery delivery schedule. change: 
Not definitized within 120-180 days: Experimental test of subsystem—must lemen' 
be coordinated with Lincoln Laboratories (MIT), Air Force (SAGE), and Glen p 
L. Martin Co.—all changes required, including additional hardware, must be 
spelled out in order to make all three systems compatible. 
(a) | 
(b) | 
Contract number : DA—36—039-SC-82018. (c) ] 
Contractor’s name: General Instrument Corp. (ad) | 
Letter contract amount : $990,000. (e) ] 
Date of letter contract : November 25, 1958. (f) ] 
Item : 660 each radio beacon equipment AN/DPN-82. (g) . 
Date of conversion: May 25, 1959 (estimated). (h) 
Amount of definitized contract: $2,465,769.40 less one-tenth of 1 percent 20 § in prici 
days TD. (i) I 
Reason for letter contract: Radio beacon equipment AN/DPN-382 which was 
urgently required as Government-furnished property for Drone Systems SD-1 
currently being produced under Order No. 653—-PM—58—93-93. The delivery and 
use of the Drone Systems SD-1 was contingent upon beacon deliveries and the (a) | 
drone schedule could not be met unless the beacon contractor was authorized (dD) | 
to commence work immediately. (c) 
Reason for delay if not definitized in 120-180 days. Contract pending award (d) 
in DCSLOG (submitted to DCSLOG on March 25, 1959). The chief signal (e) 
officer award authority limited to $2 million. (f) 1 
(9) 
(h) 
Contract number : DA-36-039-SC-83856. — 
Contractor’s name: Collins Radio Co. 
Letter contract amount : $494,915. 
Date of letter contract : October 28, 1958. 
Item : Single side-band communication system. (9) | 
Date of conversion: March 31, 1959 (forecast). - id 
Amount of definitized contract : $1,026,052. ” eg 
Reason for letter contract: Initiating officer found it necessary to make 9) 
set up by a certain time. This was a sole source procurement and the contractor (d) | 
would not agree to expedited delivery unless he had a contract. It was impera- te) 
tive that initial delivery of the net control station and one mobile station of the (f) 3 
system be in operation by April 1, 1959. Critical schedule could not be met (9) | 
unless the contractor was immediately given a contract. mated ) 
Reason for delay of 120 days: Initiating officer found it necessary to make (h EB 
changes in the equipment being procured. va " 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS p Pricing 
prime, 


5. (a) Contract number : DA-30-347-ENG-137. 
(bv) Contractor’s name: Greenland Contractors, a joint venture consisting of— (a) | 


Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co. (b) 
Condon-Cunningham Ine. (ec) ] 
S. J. Groves & Sons Co. (d) 

Al Johnson Construction Co. (e) ] 


craft C 
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(c) Letter contract amount: $25 million (see item i). 

(d) Date of letter contract : March 18, 1958. 

(e) Items procured: Procurement of materials and supplies and the perform 
ance of services for the construction of a ballistic missile early warning system 
inan Arctic area. 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated future) : May 12, 1959 (see item i). 

(y) Amount of definitized contract: $110 million estimated. 

(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Interests of national defense demand 
that the contractor be given a binding commitment so that the work can com- 
mence immediately. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days: Basic letter order supple- 
ment dated March 18, 1958, provided for conversion within 180 days. Due to 
changes in design criteria prior to conversion of the letter order supplement, 
it was necessary to increase the work covered by the letter supplement in an 
additional amount of $30 million requiring an extension of 150 days. Further 
changes in design criteria has made it necessary to extend the letter order sup- 
plement an additional 90 days. 


ORDNANCE CORPS 


(a) Contract number : DA-01-009-ORD-578. 

(vb) Contractor’s name: The Martin Co. 

(c) Letter contract amount: $1 million. 

(d) Date of letter contract: February 28, 1959. 

(e) Items procured : Engineering services Lacrosse program. 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : April 29, 1959 (estimate). 

(yg) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $3,650,000. 

(kh) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval, improvement 
in pricing. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days. 


(a) Contract number: DA-01-009-ORD-729. 

(bv) Contractor’s name: The Martin Co. 

(c) Letter contract amount: $9 million. 

(d) Date of letter contract: February 28, 1959. 

(e) Items procured: Lacrosse missiles. 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated): April 29, 1959 (estimated). 

(9g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $21,350,000. 

(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval, improvement 
of contract pricing. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days. 





(a) Contract number: DA—-04—-495-ORD-1444. 

(b}) Contractor’s name: Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Utah Engineering Labo- 
ratory Division. 

(c) Letter contract amount: $13 million. 

(d) Date of letter contract: December 30, 1958. 

(e) Items procured: Sergeant missiles and ground handling equipment. 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated): June 28, 1959 (estimated). 

(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $26,818,580 (esti- 
mated). 

(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval and improve- 
hentin pricing. Lack of technical data for definitive contract. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 120 or 180 days: Awaiting improved 
Pricing of a portion of major subcontracts in order to improve pricing of the 
prime, 





(a) Contract number: DA-04-495-ORD-1451. 
(b) Contractor’s name: Solar Aircraft Co. 

(ce) Letter contract amount: $98,850. 

(d) Date of letter contract : December 24, 1958. 


‘e) Item procured: Terminal subsystem for space intercept study, Solar Air- 
craft Co. 
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(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated): March 24, 1959. 


(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $197,700. (c) 
(kh) Reason for use of letter contract: Critical delivery requirements did not! (d) 
permit finalization of formal contract prior to commencement of work. 





: 
| 
: 
f 
| 


(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days. ") 
as (9) 
| mated 
(a) Contract number: DA-11-022-ORD-3010. i (h) 
(6) Contractor’s name: Flexonics Corp. » perm 
(c) Letter contract amount: $249,119. | (0) 
(d) Date of letter contract: February 17, 1959. 
(e) Items procured: R. & D. (JUNOV program). 


(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated): May 17, 1959, estimated. | (a) 
(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $500,000 estimated | (b) 


(kh) Reason for use of letter contract: Critical delivery requirements did not! ? 
permit finalization of formal contract prior to commencement of work. : tory 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days. ‘@) 

(é@) 

syster 

qa) Contract number : DA-19-020-ORD-4041. ' (f) 


(b) Contractor’s name: Raytheon Manufacturing Co. (9) 


(c) Letter contract amount: $5 million. estimé 
(d) Date of letter contract : December 24, 1958. _ (hd 
(e) Items procured : Engineering services for Hawk missile system. in pris 


(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : April 5, 1959. ( t) 
(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $10 million, esti) Pricin 


mated. prime 
(hk) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval and improve 
ment in pricing. j 
(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days: Not available. : x 
5 (c) 
; (d) 
(a) Contract number : DA-19—030—-ORD-4300. j (e) 
(b) Contractor’s name: Raytheon Manufacturing Co. : progr 
(c) Letter contract amount: (f) 
Mod 28 : $14,849,000. (9) 
Mod 30: $17,435,000. mated 
(d) Date of letter contract: I (h ) 
Mod 28 : December 12, 1958. “ry 
(i 


Mod 30: February 4, 1959. 
(e) Items procured : Hawk missiles. : 
(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : April 5, 1959, etimated. 
(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $64,568,000. | 
(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval and improv 
ment in pricing. 
(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days: Not available. 


(a) Contract number : DA-19—-020-ORD-4801. 
(b) Contractor’s name: Raytheon Manufacturing Oo. 
(c) Letter contract amount: 
Mod 24: $20,657,438. 
Mod 25 : $33,296,000. 
(ad) Date of letter contract: 
Mod 24: December 12, 1958. 
Mod 25: February 4, 1959. 
(e) Items procured : Hawk ground equipment. 
(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : April 5, 1959, estimated. 
(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $107,906,876. 
(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval and impro! 
ment in pricing. 
(7) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days: Not available. 








J 
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(a) Contract number : DA-20—-018-ORD-19858. 

(b) Contractor’s name: Chrysler Corp. 

(c) Letter contract amount : $697,650. 

(d) Date of letter contract : February 19, 1959. 

(e) Items procured : Classified (Mercury project). 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : May 25, 1959, estimated. 

(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $1,395,000, esti- 
mated. 

(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Critical delivery requirements did not 
permit finalization of formal contract prior to commencement of work. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days. 


(a) Contract number: DA-380—069-ORD-1783. 

(b) Contractor’s name: Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Utah Engineering Labora- 
tory Division. 

(c) Letter contract amount: $9 million. 

(d) Date of letter contract : December 30, 1958. 

(e) Items procured: Research and development, SERGEANT guided missile 
system. 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : June 28, 1958, estimated. 

(g) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated): $19 milion, 
estimated. 

(h) Reason for use of letter contract: Late program approval, improvement 
in pricing, lack of technical data for definitive contract. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 120 or 180 days: Awaiting improved 
pricing of a portion of major subcontracts in order to improve pricing of the 
prime. 


(a) Contract number : DA-36—0384-ORD-2814. 

(b) Contractor’s name: Wickes Engineering & Construction Co. 

(c) Letter contract amount: $185,015. 

(d) Date of letter contract: Janary 23, 1959. 

(e) Items procured: Test set, electric cable, with accessories, HERCULES 
program, 

(f) Date of conversion (actual or estimated) : April 23, 1959, estimated. 

(9) Amount of definitized contract (indicate if estimated) : $370,030 esti- 
mated. 

(hk) Reason for use of letter contract: Critical delivery requirements did not 
permit finalization of formal contract prior to commencement of work. 

(i) Reason for delay if not definitized in 180 days. 
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ATR FORCE 


There follows data with respect to 72 Air Force letter contracts older than 
6 months upon which information is available within the time requirements. In 
interpreting the reason for the issuance of the letter contract, the following code 
is for application: 

(1) Protection of long leadtime items. 

(2) Inability to firm specifications. 

(3) Timely implementation of high priority project does not permit definitive 
negotiations prior to contractual implementation. 

In interpreting the reason for the delay in negotiation of the definitive contract, 
the following code is for application. 

A. Difficulties in reaching formal agreement with contractor. 

B. Changes in or inability to definitize specifications. 

C. Requirements or program changes. 

D. Delays in obtaining adequate cost data for negotiation purposes, 
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(Additional information on letter contracts has been furnished by | 
the Air Force and may be found in the appendix on p. 856.) 


WEAPONS SYSTEM CONCEPT OF CONTRACTING 


Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would briefly discuss for the committee | 
the so-called weapons system concept of contracting together with 
any modifications thereof the Department plans to make in this 
basic concept of defense procurement. 

Mr. McGume. The so-called weapons system contracting, as you 
know, covers a very broad field. It envisions the procurement of the 
system as a whole from a single contractor. 

I think each of the services is prepared to discuss in detail each of 
the types of contracts they have. If you desire I can ask each of 
them to discuss in detail the types of contracts they have outstanding, 

Mr. Suerparp. At this point in the record it would be well if you 
accumulate the material and insert it in the record at this point. 

Mr. McGuire. I will ask each of the services to summarize it. 
(The information requested follows :) 







WEAPONS SYSTEM CONTRACTING 









The weapons system concept is not restricted to contracting. It is a conce, 
of total management of a weapons system both within the military depart- 
ments and with respect to activities by contractors. 

Total management of a weapons system involves planning, budgeting, re- 
search, design, development, acquisition, storage, distribution, maintenance, 
logistics support, and training of personnel. 

The DOD recently undertook to formalize a definition of a weapons system. 
The latest draft was as follows: 

“The term ‘weapons system’ comprises facilities and equipment, in combina- 
tion or otherwise, which form an instrument of combat to be used by one or 
more of the military departments.” 

The proposed definition is necessarily broad, as are all aspects of the weapons 
system concept, because the outstanding feature of the concept is flexibility. 
To fall within the weapons system concept, an instrument of combat is desig- 
nated as a weapons system at high levels of the military departments. Thus 
not all instruments of combat are weapons systems even though technically the 
definition might be applicable. 

A pistol consists of equipment which forms an instrument of combat but it 
is doubtful that it would ever be designated as a weapons system or managed 
under the weapons system concept. Clear examples of what may be designated 
as weapons systems are missiles, aircraft, and ships, which consist of vehicles 
or in some cases massive facilities, guidance or navigational systems, complex 
electronic gear, armament, communications equipment, and which require spe 
cialized, varied, and integrated logistic support and training. 

An instrument of combat is designated as a weapon system and then managed 
under the weapons system concept, when a determination is made that existing 
organizational structures are not adequate to enable the military departments 
to develop and produce the weapons system and place it in operational use with- 
in the time required by strategic and logistical plans. The precise degree to 
which existing organizational lines and normal procurement methods are dis- 
turbed depends upon many factors, including: 

1. Degree of complexity. 

2. Capability of available development and production agencies. 

3. Producibility. 
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4, Requirement for compatibility. 

5. Military urgency. 

Accordingly, the weapons system concept must be flexible, and almost any pat- 
tern ay emerge, departing from normal procedures only to the extent necessary. 
The range of patterns, in theory, may be from total management within the 
military departments by a temporary organization set up for the specific pur- 
pose and cutting across all usual organizational lines, to setting up merely a 
coordinating element (which might even consist of designating an existing bu- 
reau, technieal service, or command). On the industrial side, the pattern may 
range from contracting with an organization which will handle only technical 
direction and systems managership (or either) to hiring a single contractor for 
performance of research, development and production, as well as technical di- 
rection and systems management. In between these extremes are many patterns 
of contracting with several prime contractors for the performance of various 
phases of the total effort, while retaining technical direction and systems con- 
trol within the military departments, or jointly by the military department and 
an outside organization. 

The military departments will provide the committee with specific examples of 
how various weapons systems are managed. 

It must be emphasized that the weapons system concept is in an early stage 
of development and it may change drastically as experience is gained. However, 
it can be reduced to this simplicity: It is a method of producing and placing 
into operational use, the necessary advanced instruments of combat in the most 
suitable manner for each weapons system without regard to existing organization 
and functions of elements of the military departments. 

The replies of the military departments follow : 


ARMY—WEAPONS SYSTEMS CONTRACTING 


In the opinion of the Army, the arsenal system is the basic system upon which 
it must plan for the design, development and production of modern weaponry 
as it has for other things in the past. This system is the nucleus for industrial 
mobilization, retaining at arsenals pools of skilled manpower familiar with the 
design, development and production of Army weapons. A particular commodity 
is assigned to a command or arsenal with responsibility for planning, direction, 
control and accomplishment of the commodity program. “In-house” facilities 
and talent may be used for all or part of design and development work or con- 
tracts may be made with outside sources, the Government retaining direction 
and control of the work. The commands or arsenals approve such procurements 
and have technical supervision over resulting contracts. The Army Ordnance 
Missile Command is responsible for its assigned weapons and associated equip- 
ment from the inception of the missile concept to the actual “flying of the bird.” 
The AOMC is the system-manager and directs necessary actions to make the 
weapons system a functioning one and is responsible for monitoring the entire 
complex, guaranteeing that time schedules are met and that all available re- 
sources are properly utilized. 

Under the weapons system concept, a single contractor may perform all 
design, development, production and procurement, or only a portion of such 
work. In any case, the Army must retain responsibility for establishing the need 
for the system, specifying military characteristics, controlling drawings and 
specifications, conducting tests, providing specialized technical knowledge and 
guidance, as well as overall supervision and appraisal of progress by the con- 
tractor. The arsenals and test facilities train and maintain skilled technicians 
required to exercise this responsibility. 

In practice, Army has sometimes used in-house facilities (arsenal system). 
Sometimes contractors have been used for design, development and production 
of a complete weapon, equipment or major components, subject to overall tech- 
nical control by the cognizant Army system-manager. Finally, modifications 
and combinations of both have been used. The arsenals, however, are not used 
for quantity production work. 
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The weapons system concept of procurement is used within its arsenal system | 
of organization in 3 ways: REDSTONE and JUPITER: Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency carried the systems from initial concept thru prototype manufacturing, 


Army scientific and engineering know-how was used concurrently with skills 


of industrial firms and educational institutions obtained by contract. A pro. 
duction contractor was selected to manufacture thereafter. CORPORAL, SER. 
GEANT, LaCROSSE, HAWK, PLATO, NIKE-AJAX, NIKE-HERCULBES, 
NIKE-ZEUS: A contract for the design, development and production of the 
entire system was awarded to a prime contractor after Army had completed 
concept and feasibility studies, established requirements and detailed essential 
military characteristics. Government personnel monitor the program and main. 
tain surveillance over contractor’s efforts, performed at his own plant or under 
his direction at subcontractors. PERISHING: Typifies an in-between ap 
proach. Technical supervision and design control over the research and de 
velopment effort of the prime contractor are maintained by AOMC. This is 
essentially an industry-government team approach, assuring coordinated use of 
special and peculiar talents of both. Quantity production will be entirely 
contractor’s responsibility. 


NAVY—WEAPONS SYSTEM CONTRACTING 


A critical need for rapid technical progress has resulted in a reevaluation of 
military procurement, with particular attention focused on leadtime required 
for the development and production of new weapons by the military depart- 
ments. Much has been said recently regarding the military’s use of the weapons 
system concept in procurement. 

It has been apparent that a great deal of the disagreement exists in defining 
just what is meant by the so-called weapons system concept. 

A Navy weapons system is the combination of a weapon or a multiple of 
weapons and the equipment employed to bring the destructive power of the 
weapon against the enemy. A Navy weapons system so defined includes: 

(i) Detection, location, and identification units which fix and classify a 
target, 
(ii) Delivery units which launch, project, or carry a weapon to its target, 
and 
(iii) Control units which develop, compute, relay, or introduce data toa 
delivery unit or weapon to direct, control, or guide the weapon to the target. 
The operational requirements for and development characteristics of new 
weapons systems are formulated on a system basis and so designated at high 
operational levels in the Navy. 

Weapons systems and their various components may be purchased by ordi- 
nary procurement methods or they may be purchased under a weapons system 
contracting method which, in its purest form, gives a single prime contractor 
responsibility for the overall design, development, production, and performance 
reliability of the system. This pure concept is seldom if ever used undiluted. 
In actual practice, the Navy retains certain important management responsi- 
bilities and assigns to associate prime contractors other responsibilities. 

As weapons become more complex, the problem of furnishing the necessary 
manpower to administer weapons contracts becomes acute. The Navy is con- 
stantly faced with the internal problem involving the availability of trained 
scientific and engineering personnel to successfully administer a particular 
program. 

In buying complicated weapons, we have to make a decision on the method 
of procurement in each case, depending upon a number of considerations. These 
include the complexion of the weapon to be bought, the capabilities of the con- 
tractors who might produce the weapon, the producibility of the weapon as a 
system, and, finally, the requirements for compatibility. 

Close analysis will determine if it is desirable to place complete management 
responsibilities for the integrated weapons system with one contractor or if we 
should retain our normal management responsbility in the program or if we 
should settle on a position somewhere between the two. In applying the systems 
concept, it is becoming increasingly apparent that no set formula can be estab- 
lished for solving individual situations. 


AIR FORCE—WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Weapon systems management 


Weapon systems management is the Air Force terminology which includes 
all facets of management effort to bring a combat weapon with its essential 
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related equipment, materials, personnel, and skills to support, on a timely basis, 
the operational employment of the weapon. 

It may refer to the internal Air Force organization alone where all facets of the 
weapon systems are controlled internally, including procurement of major com- 
ponent of the weapon which are procured as GFAE and furnished to the prime or 
it may encompass the weapon system contractor who supplements Air Force 
management by providing centralized contractor management of the weapon 
system development and production. 

The complete weapon system includes a major operational element (usually, 
but not necessarily, an air vehicle) and all the related equipment, materials, 
personnel, skills, and techniques needed solely to operate the major element, so 
that the entire system becomes a self-sufficient unit of striking power in its 
intended operational environment. 


Weapon systems contracting 


A weapon system may be brought under three categories, namely : 

Category I under which the weapon system is procured by direct contract 
between a prime weapon system contractor and the Air Force. In this instance 
the prime contractor is responsible for providing a centralized management of 
the entire weapon including all the systems and support equipment. He normally 
is responsible for the engineering design, subcontracting, technical integration, 
and performance on contract. He operates under the management and technical 
surveillance of a specialized Air Force team responsible for the integration of 
all facets of the specific program to bring the weapon system into the Air Force 
inventory. In this case the prime contractor supplements the Air Force manage- 
ment team. An example of this type of procurement is the development and 
production of the Convair B—58 bomber. 

Category II under which associate contractors are established by direct Air 
Force contract. In this case (for example on the Convair F-106 interceptor) 
Hughes Aircraft Co. is an associate to Convair. However, Hughes works directly 
on an Air Force contract. Hughes and Convair are responsible jointly that the 
Hughes fire-control system is engineered and produced to be compatible to the 
F-106 requirement and schedule. The Air Force supervises each contractor’s 
efforts and the weapon system as an entity. 

Category III under which the Air Force procures under direct contract as 
Government furnished aeronautical equipment, such equipment as the bombing- 
navigation systems, and furnishes them to the contractor providing the weapon. 
This is normally used where a system or component is compatible to two or more 
weapon systems or where it is feasible for the Air Force to contract direct for the 
equipment. 

The following types of contracts have been used for procurements made under 
the weapon system concept : 


Name of weapon system: Type of contract 
Be A elatsce es oie ee ares CPFF. 
2. B56. (8 contracts osu c cn. sck CPIF. 
Rog I ces conver cinco abana ea ith eieidhaeaot CPFF. 
6 eR iio se acct bicaekeiae ices Mie aes 
x. arn ecaies oa cpt da ice eucbeoaec aee FPI. 
GC. AAA tascckcnagmaceoueeewenes CPFF. 
Fs, tN eens ac ea he ers ees ae CPFF. 
Ro A ea a ae FPI. 
D: AT no aia wen couse sain CPIF. 
BO RAT ce. ec addes ctas weed L/C contemplated FPI. 
1 TOA. oi cc coasts CPFF. 
TD: OHO Oink al Sa aicvioniadaeeawkS: FPI, 
13. XIM-99-D-._------- Siicrueetalendaie em CPIP. 
16. re aii ee eens Sent oes L/K contemplated CPIF. 
UA SRA. . Adiivessemeccbacieendus tes FPI. 
OT cs schists sectaiciie tegen CPFF. 
STG ths eG Leniensdeads _@.. FPI. 
36: Esha ie cieutteecacudinkee CPFF. 
20; TR TOR 3k aac Secccies adliaaite FPI. 
SD: EM FIGR 5 ons Seige nics tsp L/C contemplated CPFF. 
O) PR FG is os ce Bite cleniinoangndae L/C contemplated FPI. 
Me. ete MH FO os deci hit asic eee L/C contemplated CPFF. 


38994—-59—pt. 5——-4 
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CONTROL OF SUBCONTRACTING COSTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Most large defense procurement contracts tend to 
place more and more responsibility on the prime contractor for the 
actual pricings of the products due to subcontracting. What have 
you done to see that prime contractors obtain the minimum prices 
for the Government in their subcontracting procedures. 

Mr. McGuire. Each of the services is wor rking closer with its prime 
contractors in this respect. In certain instances they have a require- 
ment that subcontracting be reviewed by the contracting officer, and 
this certainly would apply in the cases of very large subcontracts, 

Mr. Banrz. The Navy 1s making an increasing effort to see to it 
that prime contractors, in particular major contractors, get a review 
of the subcontracts. Those contracts are reviewed by the procuring 
bureau. 

Admiral Clexton, is there anything you care to add to this? 

Admiral Ciextron. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. McGutre. Mr. Jackson, do you wish to add something from 
the point of view of the Air Force? 

We brought this matter to the attention of the Materiel Secretaries, 
Mr. Chairman, a number of times in the past year, to put emphasis 
in this field. 

The Air Force has a very aggressive program in this field. 

Mr. Jackson. We have what we refer to as the make-or-buy policy 
on which, with your permission, we would like to insert a statement 
in the record. it essenti: uly states that the contractor must prove to 
us it is cheaper to make it in his own plant rather than subcontract 
it. We make a close review of all subcontracts made by the prime con- 
tractor to make sure that the make-or-buy policy is carried out to its 
fullest extent. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


AtR Force PROCUREMENT CIRCULAR | DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
No. 31 J WASHINGTON, 19 DECEMBER 1958 


Paragraph 
RIOSRRIGONE OF APL DOOM EMER POE £25. ooo eke cc ce meew 1 


1. Amendment of AFPI Section LIII, Part 1. Pending printed page revision, 
AFPI Section LIII, Part 1, is amended as follows: 


SECTION LIII 
CONTRACTS—GENERAL 
Part I—MISCELLANEOUS REQUIREMENTS 


53-101 Make-or-Buy Policy. Guidance for establishing subcontracting in 
relation to in-plant work by Air Force contractors. 

538-101.1 Applicability of Part. This part applies to Air Force procurement 
activities in the placement of supply or service contracts. Exempt from the pro- 
visions of this part are: 

(a) Contracts resulting from formal advertised procurements. 

(b) Fixed price contracts if: The contract is not subject to price redetermina- 
tion, the contract does not incorporate incentive provisions, or performance of 
the contract does not require the use of Government-owned facilities. 

(c) Contracts having an estimated dollar value of less than $350,000 unless a 
make-or-buy review of a lower value contract is requested by the AF buyer. 

(d) Research and Development contracts which are for products not intended 
for USAF inventory and which do not require additional government-owned 
facilities. 
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53-101.2 Policy. 

(a) The long term interests of the nation are best served by vigorous, con- 
tinuing action to assure competitive distribution of defense production through- 
out private industry, and maximum use of privately owned industrial facilities. 

(b) To earry out Air Force procurement policy, small business concerns must 
have an equitable opportunity to compete for contracts or subcontracts involving 
items or services they are capable of producing or providing. 

(c) Defense supplies and services must be obtained at the most reasonable 
overall cost. 

(d) Decisions to make components, subassemblies, assemblies, or subsystems 
(hereinafter called items) and to establish related production processes—or 
to buy from outside sources—are fundamental to procurement costs, to success- 
ful delivery and performance of quality products, and to requirements for Govy- 
ernment-owned facilities. 

(e) Subcontracted production, overhaul-and-repair, or modification tasks, 
should not be withdrawn from subcontractors unless the prime contractor pre- 
sents to the Air Force a reasonable basis for believing there will be a benefit 
to the Government in cost savings, quality, delivery, or otherwise. 

53-101.3 Definitions. 

(a) “Make-or-Buy Structure.” <A list of items which will be made, bought, or 
deferred for later decision, as determined in accordance with paragraph 
53-101.5(b). 

(b) For the purpose of this Part, the term “item” means components, sub- 
assemblies, assemblies, and subsystems. 

(c) For the purpose of this Part, the term “work” means production and/or 
testing processes. 

(d) Component. This term may include individual parts, such as turbine 
blades, microwave tubes, or landing gear wheels, but it is not normally intended 
to include standard parts which ordinarily require only routine procurement or 
production decisions. Consideration for a make-or-buy decision generally should 
be limited to those components which, because of their complexity, quantity, 
or cost, normally would require management review of the company make-or- 
buy decision. 

53-101.4 Criteria. In addition to the guidance relating to subcontracts which 
is set forth in ASPR 3-808.5 and AFPI 3—808.5, each item or work, as defined 
in paragraph 53-101.3(b) and (c), will be considered for a make-or-buy decision 
if: 

(a) Production of the item or performance of the work will create a require- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, for additional facilities to be furnished by 
the government. 

(b) The contractor proposes to do work inplant, the nature of which differs 
significantly from his normal inplant operation. 

(c) ‘Lhe item or work has been subcontracted and the contractor proposes to 
use government-furnished facilities and to withdraw the item or work into 
his own plant. 

(d) The item or work, because of its complexity, quantity, or cost, normally 
would require Management review of the company make-or-buy decision. 

(e) A make-or-buy review is requested by the Air Force buyer. 

538-101.5 Implementation. 

(a) With the exception of procurements which will culminate in contracts 
exempted by paragraph 53-—101.1, all requests for proposal will require the 
prospective contractor(s) to include in the proposal: 

(1) A list of all items which meet one or more of the criteria in paragraph 
938—101.4. 

(2) A description by which each item can be readily identified (ordinarily 
hame and number of item), a statement of which of the criteria is considered 
applicable; the prospective contractor’s recommendation to make or buy the 
item or defer the decision; a complete justification of the recommendation, 
and names of proposed subcontractors when possible. 

(b) The buying activity will make an analysis of the proposed Make-or-Buy 
list with the prospective contractor to determine— 

(1) If any of the items should not be subject to a Make-or-Buy decision. 
(2) Items to be made in the plant, those to be subcontracted, and those on 
which a Make-or-Buy decision should be deferred. 

(c) Make-or-Buy decisions will be made at the earliest practicable time. If 
possible, Make-or-Buy decisions will be made during performance of development 
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or preproduction contracts which precede the request of a cost proposal on the 
end item. 

(d) If a follow-on procurement is made, the buying activity and the contractor 
will review the existing Make-or-Buy structure to determine if it should be re. 
vised. 

(e) The buying activity will include the following clause in the contract: 
“Maintenance of Make-or-buy Structure. 

It is the desire of the Department of the Air Force that the contract structure 
established during the negotiation of this contract be maintained to the greatest 
practicable extent. 

The contractor agrees to perform this contract in accordance with the Make- 
or-Buy structure set forth in Exhibit , except as hereinafter provided. If the 
Contractor desires to change the Make-or-Buy structure set forth in Exhibit—— 
with respect to any item or items, or to add to Exhibit ——— items deferred 
at the time of negotiation of this contract for later Make-or-Buy decisions, he 
shall notify the ACO in writing of the proposed change or addition as far in 
advance as possible, and shall submit detailed justification in support thereof, 
After consultation with the ACO concerning the proposed change or addition, 
the contractor shall notify the ACO in writing of its decision concerning the 
proposed change or addition, and Exhibit shall be deemed to be modified 
in accordance with such notification. The government shall not, however, be 
obligated to make any change in any of the other terms or conditions of this 
contract which may be affected solely by reason of changes in, or additions to, 
Exhibit made by the contractor.” 

(f) The cognizant Air Procurement District or Air Force Plant Representative 
Office for each contract will assure compliance by the contractor with the re- 
quirements set forth in the clause entitled “Maintenance of Make-or-Buy 
Structure” and will assist the Administrative Contracting Officer in evaluating 
proposed changes in the Make-or-Buy structure. The Administrative Con- 
tracting Officer will keep the buying activity advised of changes to the make-or- 
buy structure. 

(g) In all considerations relative to a Make-or-Buy structure ihe buyer or the 
Administrative Contracting Officer will obtain the advice and assistance of 
representatives of Resources personnel, the field Production office, and Air 
Force Small Business Specialists when applicable, to insure that full considera- 
tion is given to all available industrial capacity, including small business 
facilities. 

(h) If, contrary to the recommendation of the Air Force, the contractor elects 
to alter the approved Make-or-Buy structure so as to increase its inplant work, 
the Administrative Contracting Officer may, when consistent with contract pro- 
visions, exercise his authority to withhold use of government-owned facilities 
directly or indirectly in support of such work. 

(i) The approval of contractor’s purchasing system by the ACO in accordance 
with AFPI 54-204 shall not be construed as an approval of the Make-or-Buy 
structure as required by this section of the AFPI. 

(j) During the establishment of system programs, certain major subsystems 
of the Weapon System, Support System, or Electronic Support System (AFR 
70-9, Category 1) may be identified as those which will be subcontracted by the 
system contractor. This determination will be established by the ARDC and 
AMC elements participating in the formulation of the system program. Any 
subsequent changes to this initial determination will be made by the appropriate 
ARDC and AMC personnel. Recommendations as to proposed subcontractors for 
each of these “buy” subsystems will be made by the prime contractor and pre- 
sented to the buying organization for review by AMC and ARDC personnel. 

53-101.6 Reports. The reporting requirements of AFPI 53-101 have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942 and has been assigned BOB No. 21-R161. Approval expires 31 De 
cember 1960. 

By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 

THomMaAsS D. WHITE, 
Chief of Staff. 
OFFICIAL : 
E. W. RAWLINGS, 
General, USAF, Commander, Air Materiel Command. 
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RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. SuerparD. We will use the airframe people as an example in 
this question. When was that renegotiated? Are those contracts 
renegotiated on a yearly basis? What practice do you follow in your 
accounting ? 

Mr. McGuire. The Renegotiation Act handles renegotiation on a 
yearly gross basis. 

As to when they are renegotiated I do not think I can answer specifi- 
cally, because it all depends on the workload of the Renegotiation 
Board. 

It also depends on the capability of the contractor to get together 
the information that it sees necessary to present. 

Mr. Suerparp. I understand there is some lapse of time there, that 
there might be an overrun. It is no specific procedure as such. 

Mr. McGuire. It is the gross operation, if you will. 

Mr. SHepparp. From your experience or from the experience of your 
associates, do you think you are getting the best advantage for the 
Government on a gross negotiation basis as against a specific contract 
negotiation ? 

When you throw it into the gross you are entitled to the 6 or 7 per- 
cent allowed, anyway. It would seem to me there is a rather inv iting 
source of maneuvering in that category. 

Mr. McGuire. I think there are really two sides to this question. 
I personally think in handling renegotiation on the gross basis it is 
probably the best way it can be done. 

This unequestionably allows, let us call it, the mistakes of the 
contractor to offset the advantageous points so you come up with an 
average figure. We recognize that. 

On the other hand, if we did it on a contractual basis, an individual 
contractual basis, this also could have some damaging effects if a con- 
tractor had a very bad run of luck. 

Doing it on a contractual basis would isolate and bring to the front 
the specifies of that contract and let it be settled on the merits of that 
situation rather than the aggregate situation. There is no question 
about that. 

CONTROL OF SUBCONTRACTING 


Mr. Sueprarp. I believe we are all familiar with the subcontracting 
done by the Air Force prime contractors, Lockheed and Convair, with 
the Menasco Manufacturing Co. whereby the latter company earned 
unusually high profits on landing gears for the F-102 and the T-33 
aircraft. 

To what extent are you insisting that the responsible services main- 
tain surveillance of subcontracting activities covering selection and 
competitive pricing review and more effective and earlier make-or- 
buy instructions ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think we covered that broadly in one of the previous 
answers, sir. 

However, the Air Force would have something they would like to 
say on this inasmuch as it involves two specific Air Force problems. 

. Racusty. We have emphasized this and focused the attention 
ae our procuring activities in the area particularly of subcontract 
pricing. 
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We have told our people in the field that when they encounter par- 
ticular problems involving major subcontracts particularly, because 
of the effect of major subcontracts on the prices of prime contracts, 
to bring it to the attention of Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
for resolution. 

This we feel will result in a healthier situation all around. 

We appreciate this problem of subcontract pricing and we think 
we are serving to focus attention of our top-level people to get this 
under control and stay on top of it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. To what extent do Government negotiators sit in 
on actual contractual negotiations between prime and subcontractors? 

Mr. McGutre. I would like each of the services to discuss that with 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Very well. 

Mr. McGuire. We can start with the Army. 

Mr. Jounson. I will ask General Engler to respond to that. 

General Encirr. With regard to our participation in the actual 
contractual negotiation between prime and subcontractors, in the firm- 
fixed price type of prime contract usually we do not enter into dis- 
cussion with the subcontractors nor do we participate in their selection. 

In the area of the firm-fixed price contract which has some sort of a 
repricing provision, and where that repricing provision is applied 
down to certain of the selected critical subcontractors, we do in this 
instance require that the prime contractor advise us with regard to 
his negotiations with the subcontractor. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that mandatory or permissive ¢ 

General ENceurr. It is mandatory in those instances where we have 
established key subcontractors and where we require that these sub- 
contractors be utilized because of the Government investment in plant 
facilities or equipment and because of the complexity of the item to be 
supplied. 

In other words, the contractor must qualify from the standpoint of 
quality, and we also must be assured that he is negotiating with the 
various subcontractors which have been established. 

I believe the situation that perhaps is the most critical is in the 
area of the cost-plus-fixed-fee type of contract. 

In this area we require that the contracting officer approve all cost- 
plus-fixed-fee subcontracts, and that subcontracts which are on a fixed 
price basis in excess of $25,000 or 5 percent of the contract value, which- 
ever is the lesser amount, must also be approved by the contracting 
officer. 

This is not a case of his actually sitting down with the prime con- 
tractor and taking part in the negotiation, but rather an assurance to 
the contracting officer that the prime contractor has obtained competi- 
tion where competition is available, and that the approval of that 
particular contractual action, which involved a look over the shoulder 
of the prime contractor, is based on a determination that he has in 
fact received competition. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How close are you to a hypothetical issue of this 
character: 

Where X subcontractor is making a unit for a specific cost and then 
the prime contractor determines or decides that they want to fabricate 
that unit within their own confines, and check back and find it is costing 
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excessively as compared with what it was costing with the subcon- 
tractor. 

How close are you to that ? 

General Eno er. We do this at the time the make-or-buy decision 
is considered by the prime contractor. 

Our control generally is in this respect, sir: Where the prime con- 
tractor requires that facilities be provided to him for the manufacture 
of something within his plant, or within one of his subsidiaries, and 
where such action would require either the purchase of new equip- 
ment for which the Government is to pay or would require the use 
of equipment already in the Government’s hands, we require that the 
prime contractor justify the need for that equipment; and where we 
believe that a subcontractor already has the facilities, we insist that 
he use the subcontractor rather than support the prime contractor 
by the acquisition of new facilities so that he might do it in his own 
plant. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you feel you are close enough to the auditing 
of the prime contractor’s books that. you can determine a situation of 
that character actually prevails, outside of the modus operandi that 
you are presently describing as being functional ? 

General Enc er. We feel we are close enough to the prime contrac- 
tor’s operations, and have enough knowledge of what he normally 
does within his own facilities as differentiated from what he subcon- 
tracts, to control the situation. 

However, with regard to audit, our Army Audit Agency supports 
us as a member of the procurement team in these actions, and the 
auditor provides information to the contracting officer which he has 
achieved by audit of previous actions with that prime contractor; and 
subsequently in his audits he ascertains whether or not the prime 
contractor has in fact been following the procedures and policies we 
have agreed to and which have been established within the contract 
itself. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does your inspection division come into any promi- 
nence in that function ? 

General Eneter. They do not take a prominent part, sir. In the 
area of inspection we are primarily functioning now on a basis of a 
quality control type of inspection. 

This we believe is necessary with the more complex systems because 
the inspection must be at the critical points of manufacture. You 
cannot wait until you have a complete item to accomplish all stages 
of inspection. 

Under this plan we place the primary responsibility for the quality 
control inspection on the prime contrac tor and his subcontractors, and 
we exercise surveillance over the carrying out of this quality control 
inspection. 

Generally it amounts to a requirement that he give us a plan for his 
quality control; we approve that plan; we place it in the contract, 
and then we survey what he does under the plan. 

Mr. Suerparp. In your experience, and I see you have plenty of it, 
have you found any conditions such as I have just referred to? 

General Enerer. I do not think we have found any serious condi- 
tions, sir. I certainly would not want to say there have not been some 
instances in which we have later discovered that a prime contractor 
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may have done something in his own plant which he could have sub- 
contracted. 

I would like-to point out in this respect that there is an inclination 
on the part of the prime contractor to manufacture those items, parts 
or components which he considers extremely critical to his own pro- 
duction, and for which he feels he must exercise control, and very 
close control, in order to assure the quality and reliability of the end 
item. 

In this particular area there is always a give-and-take between us 
and the prime contractor, we lean toward subcontracting wherever 
we feel it can be done rather than to provide facilities for a prime 
contractor. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am wondering if you find that excessive backlog- 
ging of contractual work is an influencing factor in this problem ? 

General Encuer. In our preaward surveys, which we make before 
placing a contract, and in the source selec tion as well which precedes 
a preaward survey, one of the important considerations is the back- 
jog which the prime contractor may have. 

‘Mr. Suepparp. What is your limitation on backlog which you use 
as a line of demarcation as against the issuance of additional con- 
tracts ¢ 

General Enexer. Our general policy, sir, is that the contractor must 
satisfy us that he has available the m: inagement, the engineering staff, 
and the production capacity and capability to meet our contract re- 
quirements as scheduled, and this must take into consideration the 
backlog which he already has in his plant. 

Mr. Suerparp. While we are in this field, would you be in a position 
to supply us from your partic ular branch the amount of contracts 
which are behind schedule? You may place that in the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


ARMY 
ARMY CONTRACTS BEHIND SCHEDULE 


As of March 1, 1959, the estimated total number of open contracts in amounts 
over $10,000 was 17,120. On 714 contracts, deliveries were delayed more than 
30 days behind the contract schedule. The mentioned delays, usually extending 
to no more than 90 days, were caused by such things as reorientation or redirec- 
tion of development contracts, engineering changes, requests by contractors for 
deviations, delayed deliveries of Government-furnished materials, components, 
etc., required reworking of tendered supplies to meet specifications, and the like. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to hear from the other departments, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Banrz. So far as the Navy is concerned we do not sit in with 
prime contractors when they negotiate with subcontractors. 

However, in the major prime “contracts there is an understanding 
that our inspection service approves the subcontracting before it 1s 
actually placed. 

As far as further details I would like to ask Admiral Clexton to 
expand on that. 

Admiral Ciexton. I think General Engler has said what the Navy 
program is for the inspection, contract administration, and so on. 

In our very large contracts we are actually selecting i in most cases 
the subcontractor. 
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I think General Engler mentioned that. In the POLARIS pro- 


gram, the Navy selected subcontractors for that program, Lockheed 
the prime, Aero Jet, General Electric, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next service? 

Mr. Jackson. I will ask General Thurman to comment for the Air 
Force. 

General THurman. In general, comments made by General Engler 
in his responses to your questions would cover the practice of the Air 
Force. 

I will be very glad to give you any specifics you desire. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

I will yield to Mr. Ford of Michigan. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRIME CONTRACTORS TO SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. Forp. Perhaps this is not quite the right place to ask the ques- 
tion, but it does relate to the relationship of prime contractors to sub- 
contractors. 

I am finding an increasing concern among relatively small subcon- 
tractors that the prime contractor, once he gets the weapons-system 
contract, 1s taking a larger and larger share into his own operations, 
— or by some closely tied-in affiliate. 

I do not know what you are doing about it. I heard the Air Force 
a year or so ago describe how General Irvine was sincerely trying to 
restrict it by a percentage figure, as I recall it, but from the informa- 
tion I get the procedures are not sufficient to handle the situation. 

What have you done this year which is different from last year? 

What do you intend to do next year that will protect the legitimate 
subcontractor from being gobbled up directly or indirectly by the 
prime contractor in his weapons-systems contracts ? 

Mr. McGumee. As you understand, this is a very difficult area. We 
are putting a great deal of emphasis at the contracting level, at the 
plant level, to the end that information about these things which are 
taking place shall be brought up and examined. 

When you have a contractor who has a responsibility to deliver a 
weapons system, you are in effect. also buying a substantial amount of 
his judgment. as to how that will be dev eloped and made, so you get 
into that kind of an area here. 

There is a tendency, and I want to be frank about this, that the con- 
tractor will seek to make his product as much as he can within his own 
plant. Of course, this will affect the overall price of it and affects his 
overhead, also. This is not a clean-cut area. That is what I am try- 
ingtosay toyou. You cannot make a broad statement on it. 

The services are tr ying to find out, when we get any indications of 
a sudden pullback, why there was a pullback, what the merit of the 
situation is, and whether it makes sense. 

I do not think we can take an arbitrary position on this, Mr. Ford, 
and still have the contractor responsible for all of the things we put 
on him to do in the form of performance. 

We have had a number of cases here of discussions on this matter 
and I would like each of the services to tell in detail—— 
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Mr. Suepparp. Justa moment. I would prefer, with permission of 
the members of the committee, to keep this at the policy level because 
we will go into detail later. 

Mr. McGuire. Our policy is that we try to prevent this happening, 

I will be very candid with you. It isa very difficult area to control, 
It covers a broad field. 

Where a, pullback of work does not make sense to us, and where it is 
brought to our attention through the number of channels we have 
mentioned, we see that it is not allowed to happen. 

Mr. Forp. Let me just say this, Mr. Secretary: 

I notice in this committee and elsewhere a growing feeling among 
Members of the House that this problem is getting out of hand. I 
only say that I think it is important that the Defense Department take 
an affirmative position to see that his growing tendency of monopoly 
by a limited few weapons-system contractors if it is not corrected 


affirmatively will result in legislation which will take care of the | 


matter and which will be harmful in the long pull. 
The pendulum swings one way and the Congress will take some 
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action. I am sure of that. Congress will see to it that the thing is | 


remedied if the services do not straighten it out themselves. 

Mr. McGuire. I agree with you. 

Mr. Forp. I want it stated on the record that this is a warning to 
the services they had better do something and do it right away. 


INCENTIVE-TYPE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I concur in that statement. I believe the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been quoted as making increased use of incentive 
contracts as a method of holding down spiraling costs of defense 
contracts. 

Just how are you proceeding in this field and how can the use of 
incentive contracts rather than contracts based on competitive bidding 
hold down defense costs ? 

Mr. McGurtre. In the first place, I would like to answer that in the 
general area of policy. 


We recognize that incentive-type contract will put an emphasis on 


the contractor to cut costs. 

This may give the contractor a larger profit in the end result, but 
certainly it is more desirable from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment to get a contract at a cheaper overall price if the contractor makes 
a percentage increment that is larger, and I think this is a proper 
reward for his efforts. 

The incentive-type contract in itself puts a tendency on the part of 
the contractor to tighten up in every respect of his manufacturing, his 
procurement, and so forth, because he shares in the benefits of this 
saving. 

The Navy also has in its Bureau of Ships a program which involves 
the manufacturer telling the Navy of certain specifications that can 
be changed. This is, for example, a different kind of lamp or switch 
which can be put on board a boat which will serve the same purpose 
but be cheaper. 

If the contractor’s recommendation is accepted the contractor shares 
in the saving, but he shares in that saving only for that contract, and 
when the contract is renewed, or if that element is used in another 
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kind of contract, he must take the contract at the new cost, so this is 
, temporary reward, let us call it, which he gets for this. 

Mr. Sueprparp. As you move more and more into the area of in- 
centive-type contracts, what steps are you taking to see that the con- 
tracts are based on realistic cost data and that your negotiators are 
skilled people with complete access to all of the factors involved 
including contractor overhead ? 

Mr. McGuire. In the first place, in incentive-type contracts, by their 
very nature, we must have accurate data on which to base the negotia- 
tion. It first starts off with the target for costs. 

In the evaluation of the actual cost we must have true costs which 
are then current, and we are insisting that these costs which are used 
be pertinent to the time at which the negotiation is conducted; in 
other words, old costs are of no value. They must be up-to-date costs. 

In addition to that, we are attempting to develop right at the 
moment an incentive-type contract which has an additional factor in 
it, and that is the incentive for a performance characteristic, where 
the contractor will get a reward for better performance. 

This contract has not been formalized and issued to the services. 
It is a matter of general policy that this type of contract will fall 
into the incentive type. The improved performance must have a sub- 
stantial benefit to the Government. This could be in the form of 
faster delivery if that is desired and important in the contract. In 
the case of an airplane it could be a faster climb speed. 

In the case of a ship it could be in faster speed of the ship if that 
is Important. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It certainly appears from the various reports ren- 
dered by the General Accounting Office and congressional committees, 
including this committee, and the Investigating Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, that there is much in this field 
which has to be accomplished if we are to get the most for our dollar. 


PROFITS IN DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


We hear a great deal of conversation with reference to demands 
the industry that defense contracts should yield more profits. 

Generally speaking, what was the usual percentage of profits on 
defense contracts in 1957 and how does this compare with 1958 and 
1959 ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I cannot respond to that readily. 

My feeling is that the increment of profit in defense contracting 
overall—and bear in mind these are made up of a number of different 
types of contracts—is about the same for each of those years. I do 
not think there has been any major change in this. 

On the research and development contracts—and there has been a 
substantial amount of items in the press to the effect that theve was 
not enough profit in the research and development area—this his- 
torically has run somewhere on an average percentage of around 7 
percent. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that this percentage figvre may 
be on the low side in certain instances. In other words, it all depends 
on what the contractor is researching and what he has the capability 
of supplying in this area. 
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There are some research jobs that are relatively simple. I do not 

believe that the contractor should get a maximum return, let us say. 
There are some that are very complicated and difficult. If we could 

solve some of our problems tomorrow we would pay a lot of money 

and save considerable money by getting it that way. 

Mr. Suepparp. Supply a further answer in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


PROFITS IN DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


It is a fact that industry generally has pressed during the last year for a 
greater profit yield from their defense business. During the year, the aircraft 
industry presented a specific request to this end. Later what appeared to be 
a general industry position was expressed relating specifically to the profit yield 
for the performance of research and development work. Pursuant to the re- 
quest of the aircraft industry and pursuant to the indirect recommendation 
relevant to research and development profits mentioned above, specific studies 
were undertaken in order to evaluate the problem in light of the contentions. 

The following is the DOD policy which is substantially unchanged since fiscal 
year 1957 relating to the profit consideration in that portion of negotiated pro- 
curement in which a cost analysis is deemed necessary : 


$-808.4 Profit 


(a) General.—Where competition is adequate and effective and proposals are 
on a firm fixed-price basis, the contracting officer normally need not consider in 
detail the amount of estimated profit included in a price. However, when de- 
tailed analysis of profit is appropriate due to lack of competition or for some 
other reason, the factors discussed in the following paragraphs should be con- 
sidered. (See ASPR 3-807(c).) 

(b) Degree of risk.—The degree of risk assumed by the contractor should 
influence the amount of profit a contractor is entitled to anticipate. For exam- 
ple, where a portion of the risk has been shifted to the Government through 
price redetermination provisions, unusual contingency provisions, or other risk- 
reducing measures, the amount of profit to which the contractor is reasonably 
entitled is less than where the contractor assumes all risk. 

(c) Extent of Government assistance—The Department of Defence encour- 
ages its contractors to perform their contracts with the minimum of financial, 
facility, or other assistance from the Government. Where extraordinary finan- 
cial, facility, or other assistance must be furnished to a contractor by the 
Government, such extraordinary assistance should have a modifying effect in 
determining what constitutes a fair and reasonable profit. (See also ASPR 
3404.3 (d).) 

(d) Contribution to the defense effort—The contractor’s past and present 
performance and cooperation in such areas as engineering (including inventive, 
design simplification, and developmental contributions) and quality control 
should, in appropriate measure, affect the amount of profit. 

(e) Character of contractors business —Recognition must be given to the 
type of business normally carried on by the contractor, the complexity of manu- 
facturing techniques, the rate of capital turnover, and the effect of each indi- 
vidual procurement upon such business. For example, where a contractor is 
engaged in an industry where the turnover of working capital is low, generally 
the profit objective on individual contracts is higher than in those industries 
where the turnover is more rapid. 

(f) Contractor’s performance.—In addition to the factors set forth in ASPR 
3-101, the contractor’s performance should, particularly when prices are being 
redetermined, be evaluated in such areas as quality of product, quality control, 
scrap and spoilage, efficiency in cost control (including need for and reasonable 
ness of costs incurred), meeting delivery schedule, timely compliance with con- 
tractural provisions, creative ability in product development (giving considera- 
tion to commercial potential of product), management of subcontract programs, 
and any unusual services furnished by the contractor. To encourage and main- 
tain a high degree of contractor efficiency and economy, the negotiator must 
recognize that good performance deserves a greater opportunity for profit than 
poor performance. 
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Final profit results are very rarely isolated so as to be readily identifiable 
within this Department. For example, when the formal advertising system 
of procurement is utilized, pricing attention is directed at the pricing of the 
end item and not to the individual element of profits. If the lowest responsive 
bid from a responsible bidder is considered to be reasonable, award is made. 

Similarly, approximately 90 percent of DOD transactions are considered small 
(under $2,500) and the purchase is made in a manner common among business- 
men, in accordance with the statutory authority contained in 10 U.S.C. 2304(a) 
8. As to these, too, the low responsive offer of the responsible offeror is accepted 
without inquiry as to the component of costs. As to these, therefore, we do 
not have the information as to the profit realized. There are, in addition, many 
transactions, which although are technically negotiated within the meaning of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act, are not bargained for. The purchase of 
perishable and nonperishable subsistence procured by this method as authorized 
by 10 U.S.C. 2304(a) (9) is a notable example. In many of these there is wide- 
spread competition. As to these also, the award is made on the basis of the 
competition and no information is consequently available as to the profit com- 
ponent of the price. 

Kiven as to the negotiated procurement which develops into a fixed-price type 
of contract, our pricing policy is to the effect that the bargaining objective of 
the Government should negotiate for price, rather than for agreement of the 
various components of cost. While during the course of the bargaining we eval- 
uate the various proposals, which are usually supported by the offeror’s indica- 
tion of expected cost components, we nonetheless still bargain for total price. 
In this bargained price, it is not possible generally to relate it to the profit 
component. In this type of transaction, of course, the procurement officer 
undertakes to bargain with a price objective in mind, which includes what he 
deems to be a proper profit for the undertaking of the work. In terms of this 
pricing objective, there has been no general increase during 1957, 1958, and 
1959. 

The profit component of price is always apparent (less the contended cost 
of doing business not reimbursed by the contract cost principles which govern 
the reimbursement of costs) in the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee and incentive fee types 
of contracts, and in the final pricing of the fixed price incentive-type contracts. 
As to these also, no general increases in profits allowed are apparent on the 
basis of the inquiries undertaken. 

As indicated above, early in 1958 the aircraft industry sought adoption of the 
concept of a general increase in the DOD profit objective. It was stated that 
this action was indicated in order to permit the industry to provide its own 
research and development facilities so that it could perform greater independent, 
though Defense related, research. The Department gave this recommendation 
considerable study which resulted in our conclusion that our profit objective 
for the industry as a whole was not too low considering all of the factors under 
which the industry operates. 

Again in the middle of 1958, pursuant to the general industry recommendations 
that the return for the performance of DOD research and development (usually 
by use of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts) was insufficient to attract the best 
scientific and technical performance, a study of this problem was undertaken. 

It must be noted that while the Armed Services Procurement Act provides 
a statutory limit of 15 percent of estimate costs for the performance of research 
work, by administrative restriction, fees exceeding 10 percent must be approved 
at high departmental levels. With this in mind, our studies revealed the fol- 
lowing fees: 

Army.—Ranged from 4 to 9 percent, with most fees less than 7 percent. 

Navy.—Ranged from a token fee of $1 to a high of 10 percent, but resulted in 
an average fee of 6.5 percent. 

Air Force—Air Research and Development Command: Ranged from 4 to 10 
percent, but resulted in an average fee of 6.1 percent. 

Air Materiel Command: Ranged from 4 to 7 percent on 90 percent of the dollar 
volume of the research and development contracts. The only average readily 
available was that the fees to small business firms averaged 6.25 of the original 
estimated costs. 

On the basis of these fee ranges, coupled with the fact that the payment of 
these fee levels did not hamper efforts to obtain research and development or 
adversely affect expeditious performance and quality of research and develop- 
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ment work, the conclusion was that no general increase in the DOD fee objective 
was indicated. 

Accordingly, there has not been any general increase in our profit objectives 
in 1957, 1958, and 1959, and, although the final pricing results are not generally 
available, we do not believe that the final negotiated prices showed an increase, 
With respect to the fees allowed, our studies definitely establish the fact that 
there has been no general increase. 

Additional statements of the military departments follow: 


ARMY 
Profits in defense procurement 

The Department of the Army statistical information does not provide for the 
tabulation of profits estimated for each contract. However, on the basis of 
general knowledge obtained in the course of reviewing and approving various 
contracts at the Department of the Army staff level it appears that the normal 
range of profit for negotiated supply contracts is from 7 to 10 percent of esti- 
mated cost and the range of profit for research and development contracts is 
from 4 to 9 percent. 

Since the factors upon which profit is earned will vary in each procurement, 
there is no fixed profit rate for application to the many types of services or sup- 
plies procured, except for the statutory limitation contained in chapter 137, title 
10, United States Code, section 2306 (Armed Services Procurement Act). 

As a general rule the profits negotiated in Army contracts are influenced by 
the statutory ranges that Congress has established, such as 15 percent of esti- 
mated cost in cost-plus-fixed-fee contracting for experimental, developmental, 
or research work, and not more than 6 percent of the estimated cost for per- 
forming a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract for architectural or engineering services, 
and not more than 10 percent for performing any other cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract. Since these rates establish the profit for maximum effort and risk, vary- 
ing rates are negotiated commensurate with risk and other pertinent factors. 

Inasmuch as contracts awarded after formal advertising do not permit a re- 
view of pricing detail, there is no opportunity to ascertain the estimated profits 
from such contracts at the time of award. 


NAVY 
Profit 

Navy contracts, other than CPFF, average approximately 11 percent objective 
profit on cost per contract, which ratio has been consistent over the past several 
years. Actual earning results are not identifiable but are believed in the main 
to be at objective (or better) profit levels. It is to be noted, however, that the 
volume and cost of defense work has increased materially over the years so 
that the gross dollar result of earnings is larger, in most instances, than in prior 
years. Contractor performance has not been such that greater rewards appear 
warranted until such time as costs are reduced to identifiably efficient levels. 
It is also pertinent to note that because of the increased sales and increased 
dollars ef profit the ratio of earnings to net worth has increased significantly. 
The Navy is endeavoring to encourage reduced cost and efficient performance 
through an increased use of incentives. 

In any case, any contractor having sales in excess of $1 million per year under 
DOD prime or subcontracts is subject to the review of the Renegotiation Board 
for a determination of the amount of excess profit, if any, earned. 

Fees paid for R. & D. work under CPFF contracts average approximately 
6.5 percent with a range from a minimum of $1 token payment to 10 percent. 
The increase in research and development has possibly created an imbalance in 
some companies who are used to performing under relatively risk free more 
lucrative production-type contracts and are unwilling to recognize the substan- 
tial increase in dollars of sales and increased dollars of profit as mentioned above 
when related to return or net worth. No increases in fees appear warranted 
without offsetting increases in economy and performance result. 

Specifically, the final pricing of fixed-price incentive-type contracts shows a 
profit range of from 8 to 15 percent of the costs. 
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AIR FORCE 


The Air Force has examined the published statements of certain airframe 
contractors and certain important Air Force contractors other than airframe. 

Air Force contractors involved are Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed, Martin, Mc- 
Donnell, North American, Northrop, and Republic. 

The statements disclose the following profit ratios to sales for 1957, 1958, and 
1959 for the airframe manufacturers: 


é Period 
Basis ms a 
1957 1958 50 

Percent Percent 

On sales—before taxes = ae jnieia ttivicn feb eian aden qhdh 4.9 4.1 
Cost of sale before taxes 5. 15 4.27 
On Saies iiler taxes = aaa ee 2 45 2.02 
Cost of sale ifter taxes_.. bitad es ‘ “ . 2. 57 2. 10 

Estimated, same as 1958 


The contractors other than airframes include Aerojet, Avco, Bendix, Thom)- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, and United Aircraft. 

The statements disclose the following profit ratios to sales for 1957, 1958, and 
1959 for the airframe manufacturers : 


| Period 
Basis es ie — 
1957 1958 1959 
| | | 
Percent | Percent | 
On sales—before taxes.............- sea uaiiao dake lpia to ia 8.0 7. 25 ) 
Cost of sales—before taxes---_- iat thal 8.7 7.8 
On sales—after taxes__ Se SO epee eee ee ee ee | 3. 85 3. 42 3) 
Cost of sales—after taxes_.-- ituinii Sidistin bpuisiioeuainn 4.2 3.7 


1 Estimated, same as 1958. 


The Air Force experience in the final pricing of incentive-type contract shows 
the following profit range related to costs: 
Materiel Profit range Weighted 
| 


average 


Fixed price Incentive type of contract: Percent Percent 
Sa Sto 9% 8.3 
GON orient BEPTTONTIOS Fe oe Ne nna 9)¢ to ll 10 

Cost plus incentive fee ! 

Airframes a pad Atom oe 634 to 714 7% 
Other than airframe : 4 j seas fail Seiad 7to 8&4 2 


Mr. Suerrarp. As industry insists on more and more defense 
profits what steps are being taken to monitor itself to see that the 
(rovernment is given value for its dollar and that administered prices, 
especially at the subcontractor level, and other such practices, do not 
increase the cost to the Government ? 

Mr. McGuire. I find in the ease of industry that they are doing 
a pretty good job overall in trying to administer the areas you 
talked about. 

[ have not seen any particular outstanding change in that tend- 
ency in the last year. I believe that is the direction of your question. 

Mr. Siepparp. That is right. 
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Mr. McGuire. I would say they have been doing a good job. I am 
not saying they are perfect. None of us is perfect. They make some 
errors because they cover a broad field. 

However, as a matter of policy, I believe the American industry 
recognizes its responsibilities in this field and attempts to do a good 
job in their Government contracting. 


USE OF FORMAL COMPETITVE BIDS 


Mr. Surprarp. What have you done to encourage the use of formal 
competitive bidding in the Defense Establishment ‘and what have been 
the results thereof / 

Let me include the fact that I am setting aside the 30 or 40 percent 
unknown factor here. Now we are going down into the realistic and 
known factors. I am addressing my question to that aspect of the 
question. 

Mr. McGutire. As you state, there are certain areas where we 
cannot use formal advertising. 

Mr. Suerrarp. For example ? 

Mr. McGuire. For example, let us take an item which never has 
been used before. You cannot always use competitive bidding in that 
field. 

In the terms of competitive bidding known to the public, where 
you would advertise the item and have a lot of people bid, that is some- 
thing else. 

However , I believe in those areas, such as the one I have just men- 
tioned, and in some of the other areas which are not quite as un- 
known as that, we are using the competitive-type approach where 
even in the negotiated contracts we get two or three people whom we 
believe have a capability to make this product and negotiate with 
them individually to see which one has the best ¢: ipability to perform. 

Mr. Surpparp. That presents an interesting question from a con- 
gressional point of view. 

Again I am getting at this question from the unknown factor. That 
puts us in the field of the known factors. As long as we are in that 
field, and as long as you have the funds to analyze your problem s0 
that you will know what you are going to buy, why do we still hang 
on to the negotiated basis? There must be some reason for that? 

What is that reason? We have negotiation all over the lot in the 
field of the known factor right now in procurement for all services. 

What is the answer to that ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I will have to give you the broad policy approach 
on this. As to individual items we can get specific later, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

By and large we cannot perform our mission of procuring all these 
items for the Defense Department without using negotiation, in my 
opinion. 

This gets into the field, citing one case, we do not specifically know 
the item we need. 

Mr. Sueprparp. I am definitely excluding the unknown factor. I am 
addressing this question to the known fac tors. 

Mr. McGvirr. We get into areas, also, where there is a capability 
existing in only one area to make that particular item. 
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We use negotiation in those cases, Mr. Chairman. 

We get into a situation, and I am not going back to the part you 
excluded, the item being made is a broad variation of the item which 
has been made before, and therefore there is existing a substantial 
capability inherent in the past item which was made. 

Do you want to elaborate on this, Mr. Bannerman ? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. I would say the principal case of known specifi- 
cation, where we are engaged in negotiated procurement, are those 
cases where specifications are known but there is only one source. 

Mr. Suerparp. If there is only one source on what premise do you 
negotiate? Are you then negotiating with nonexperienced people 
for the purpose of negotiating ¢ 

Mr. BANNERMAN. We are negotiating 

Mr. SHerrarD. Your answer would seem to indicate that? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. We negotiate with the one source, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerrarb. I hope all of the military are conscientiously trying 
toavoid a single-source operation. I grant you that. 

Mr. BANNERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But you still use single-source operation. 

Mr. Bannerman. As you know, in some occasions you have to. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You consider, then, that where there is only one sin- 
gle source of production that you are ahead by negotiating with peo- 
ple who never have been in that field before ? 

Mr. BannerMAN. No; I was considering that we would be nego- 
tiating with the single source. 

Anything that is not called formal advertising is called negotiation 
by law, and that would be considered a negotiation. 

Mr. McGuire. If I may point out one thing? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Surely. 

Mr. McGuire. In the single-source area, for example, in the Navy, 
there is a restriction, and any procurement on the single source which 
is over $300,000 must be reviewed by higher authority to justify the 
award. 

I believe the same situation exists in the Army and the Air Force. 

In other words, the fact that “this is the only place I can buy it” 
is not left to a field officer. It is not an individual-judgment case. It 
is reviewed carefully. 

What I am trying to do is to answer the area you first set up, that 
this is a great big breadbasket and you can drop anything into it. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

Mr. McGuire. This is not so. This is set up for higher review to be 
sure the thing can stand on that justification. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can only assume from your general response, gen- 
tlemen, that the policy is to encourage competition in every possible 
field. 

Mr. McGurre. It is very definitely so. 

Mr. Suepparp. The only reason you go to negotiation is because you 
do not have open availability of production of the item you want? 

Mr. McGuire. Youcan say that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would that be the logical conclusion ? 

Mr. McGume. Yes, in that particular area. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there another example where the time element 
comes into play in the known factor? 


38994—59—pt. 5-5 
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Quite frequently when Procurement is asked about their procedure 
in negotiation they say, “Well, we have to negotiate because it is far 
more rapid and the time element will not permit anything else.” 

That has not been said here this morning but it has been said in the 
past. 

Mr. Bannerman. Those are the so-called emergency procurements 
Those are very small in number, and smaller yet in dollar amount, 
They are a minute portion of our total procurement, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Suerparp. Would you say 1 percent, 2 percent ? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. Less than either of those figures. 

Mr. Bantz. I might add for the Navy that under code 10 anything 
that is a single source, a contract in excess of $100,000 must be ap. 
proved by the office I occupy. 

That also applies where we have a very substantial investment in 
a contractor’s plant to do research and development. In those in- 
stances, also, under exception 14, anything over $100,000 must be 
approved by the Office of Navy Materiel and my office. We havea 
close check on it. 

Mr. McGuire. One other thing is obvious and a fact of life: 

If the Department of Defense has a substantial investment, let us 
say in an aircraft, and take the B-52 as an example, it does not make 
much sense to go out and procure some additional B—-52’s from another 
source unless we have to because of a limited production capability. 
This would involve the establishment of new facilities that were un- 
necessary and a lot of other problems when we have, if you want to 
call it that, a fully equipped expert in that field in production. 

Mr. Suerrarv. From a policy level, and this is a hypothetical ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary, do you find yourself occasionally in a position 
where you are confronted with pretty much of a price-control factor 
because of the ability of three long-established producers in a par- 
ticular field of production, and through your own solicitation you 
go into an independent operation to try and beat that price factor! 
Do you find you have been successful in that field by perhaps a unit 
cost of $5 to $6% What is your policy pertaining to more or less 
taking care of the contractor whom you have used for your own 
convenience at a later date, and still keep him within the framework 
of competitive bidding? 

Mr. McGuire. I think we would have to require, if I take your 
hypothetical case literally, that contractor, all other things being equal, 
to meet the price. 

I would think this would not be under normal circumstances 4 
difficult thing for him because presumably he should have a sub- 
stantial amount of know-how in what he is doing in this field. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I know you are no neophyte in this 
field of operation. 

Mr. McGuire. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Any time one company gets in another’s hair as a 
competitive bidder there are many ways to knock his brains out. 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think you realize that? 

Mr. McGurrr. I realize all of that. I advisedly said “all things 
being equal,” sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. To what extent do you insist that the prime con- 
tractor use competitive bidding in their subcontracting activities, i 
at all? 


if | 
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Mr. McGutre. I do not believe there is any definite policy issued as 
to the number of subcontractors that will bid on a competitive basis 
for a subcontract under a prime. 

However, we do have a policy which says that the prime shall in 
his subcontracting obtain reasonable and proper prices in this matter. 

If there is any occasion where we believe he is not doing it, we feel 
at perfect liberty to insist he get bidding in that respect, additional 
bidding. 

Mr. SuepparD. Please insert in the record at this point a statement 
and specific dollar amounts showing the amount of competitive bid- 
ding by each service in the procurement of missiles and statements 
from each of the services as to the extent competitive bidding is being 
used in their other major procurement fields. 

For example, the Navy and its aircraft procurement program, the 
Air Force in its aircraft procurement program, the Army in its ord- 
nance type procurement. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AMOUNTS PROCURED BY COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


The following table shows the net value and the percentage distribution of all 
military procurement actions in the first half of fiscal year 1959, in the “Air- 
eraft,” ‘Missile,’ and other procurement programs. Actions of less than $10,000 
each are shown as a separate item. The last two columns of the table show the 


amount and the percentage in each program that was procured by formal 
advertising procedures. 


Net value of formally advertised and other military procurement actions by program 
July-December 1958 


[Amounts in millions] 























Total Advertised 
Percent | | Percent of 
Amount distribu- Amount | total 
tion program 
Cea COORL, WTI WIGB soo acct dccccctdeencsancads Bed: EE Soeansuncwak lonaiien acpibetaveesimamaee 
Intragovernmental.............c.o.c-< scientists i timid OS dndtia ned cbblinadsneues th dibe a ceabinials 
All other, total............ ES EE Pee aE Ee Ee 10, 940. 8 100. 0 $1, 466. 4 | 13.4 
Major hard goods, subtotal (actions of $10,000 or more)_- 6, 259. 0 | 57.2 142. 4 | - 2 3 
a le ek ee  9ma7| 25.3 A. 
MRS e 2k hoa eds ech econo ae | 1, 925.0 17.6 | 1.6 a 
BESET ihe ane RE renee te 463.8 4.2 | 46.4 10.0 
Combat a i a da  iadiaiana iit 22.9 amit 2.3 | 10.0 
RI NAN Se eS | 34.6 3 16.0 46.2 
Weapons... | fl! 4A hs 
Ammunition_- 111.3 1.0 5.4 4.9 
NINN eS a ea ah a et 927.3 8.5 41.7 4.5 
Services (actions of $10,000 or more)....-.-------------« 1, 556. 4 14.2 7.2; #61 
Soft goods, construction and miscellaneous (sub- | Pe er ae a rm 
total) (actions of $10,000 or more) .........------ | 2, 363.0 | 21.6 1,119.6 47.4 
Fue RE NINN Se cae i kd 1, 037.7 9.5 563.1 54.3 
Textiles and clothing.......-- eee wae yee Oars eae 94.1 9 44.6 47.4 
NE Cr Pet yosay oe w 288.7 | 2.6 21.7 | 7.5 
Miscellaneous hard goods....-..-------------------- -| 340. 8 | 3.1 108, 1 | 31.7 
- | " GN IR ely atnemali ad eippinanaiieebeaer Genre: 602. 4 5.5 382. 1 63.4 
All actions of less than $10,000..............------------ 762.1 | 7.0 125.2 16.4 
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The replies of the military departments follow: 


ARMY 


Advertised versus negotiated procurements 


The objective in Army procurement is to obtain the proper quantity and qual. 
ity of supplies and services at the time required in the best interest of the Govern. 
ment, price and other factors considered. The method of procurement to be 
used, that is, formal advertising or negotiation, depends upon the circumstances 
of each situation, such as the dollar value and complexity of the item, definiteness 
of specifications, number of suppliers, time available to effect purchase, etc. 

Generally, the following conditions are necessary for formal advertising: 

(a) Items manufactured on a widespread basis. 

(b) Interested bidders having all necessary production facilities. 
(c) Firm and definite specifications. 

(d) Market conditions which encourage potential suppliers to bid. 
(e) Adequate time for the formalities required. 

Competition exists in negotiated procurements as well as in advertised pro 
curements. Private industry in making purchases uses the negotiation procedure 
almost entirely and obtains a high degree of competition. In many instances the 
Army seeks proposals from as many suppliers under the negotiation method 
as would be solicited under the formal advertising method. In negotiation, lower 


prices may be obtained through the diligent effort of the contracting officer after | 


he has received the initial proposals. This bargaining, which is conducted with 
complete fairness to all suppliers who submit an offer, cannot be accomplished 
under the formal advertising procedure. 

There are situations, however, where the supplies or services required are 
available only from a single source. In such cases negotiation is the only appro 
priate method of procurement since competition does not exist. 

Another reason for negotiation exists when, in the development and production 
of complex weapons and military equipment, it becomes necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to furnish all or part of the required production facilities. 


NAVY 
Competitive bidding 
The Navy endeavors to maximize competition in all of its procuremert to 
greatest extent practicable. However, it must be recognized that new weapons 


are highly complex and expensive with the result that after a design competition | 
it is generally necessary to procure the first modest production quantity from 


the developer in whom we have a heavy investment in time, experience, dollars 
and know-how. Many times it is possible after the first production run to obtain 
competition among qualified producers. Here again, however, the complexity and 


vast cost of the weapon prohibits duplicate investment in tooling, facilities and | 


other large cost items to the extent that competition is virtually prohibited, if not 
by time, by the astronomical preparatory cost in establishing another producer. 
The Navy endeavors to avoid this difficulty and is able, where time permits, to 


at least provide limited competition between defense suppliers who are qualified | 


but already working in related defense production fields. As the complexity and 
extreme unit cost of a weapon becomes less, the problem of obtaining competition 
decreases almost in direct ratio to the degree of complexity. For example, 4 
sophisticated missile such as VANGUARD restricts competition to the design com- 
petition winner; a radio transmitter permits us to obtain wide competition in the 
radio industry. 

Of the total dollars spent through actions of $10,000 or more in the Navy’s 


major procurement programs, as shown in attached statis*’:al table covering | 


period of July-December 1958, 24 percent was spent by the formal advertising 
method of competitive procurement. Of the remaining 76 percent which was 
placed by negotiation, approximately one-third of all new procurement was placed 
after competition between two or more suppliers. Of the remaining negotiated 
procurement dollars, the great majority was negotiated with one firm which had 
been selected only after design competition among several prospective producers. 
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Navy— Net procurement program by method of placement, July-December 1958 








Sa a 
Dollar value (thousands) 
Code { Program Total | Negotiated | Adver- Per- 
| | tised cent 
| (A) (B) (C) (C) of 
| (A) 
eR ee | Airframes, related assemblies and spares... 440, 790 439, 903 887 0.2 
A-ID..---------=| Aircraft engines and related spares and 81, 695 81, 422 273 “a 
parts. 
A-lc....-- __.| Other aircraft equipment and supplies- --- 45, 201 41,179 4, 022 8.9 
A .| Guided missiles systems................--. | 390, 067 388, 949 1, 118 3 
A-3 | RED oa cin apebareaeesanemuind aaumaeeeee | 458, 408 412, 931 45,477 9.9 
A-4a NE AOU i ne en Gh La sdeaneeee leiiacichuaiane bebe hapa ietiiineian 
At Noncombat vehicles.........<.<-----<<e«s- 746 370 | 376 | 50. 4 
A-5 Wr ORDO os cincek cgccccesenkiataneassaeue C 17, 468 C 18, 863 eae 
A-b. : ASTMIEIN i paawkegiatane ie dumm 22, 648 19, 188 3, 460 15.3 
A-7 | Electronics and communication equip- 187, 162 181, 007 6, 155 3.3 
ment. 
A-8a ol MN 977, 484 431.283 | 546, 201 55.9 
es ceed as | Other fuels and lubricants_...-- Pam sucnt 15, 395 6, 822 8, 573 55.7 
A-8¢...... bat Separately procured containers and han- TP Lo cta dete 200 100. 0 
| dling equipment. 
A-9._. .| Textiles, clothing, and equipage. ......... 1, 323 997 326 24.6 
BB cca n cs .| Military building supplies... -..-.------. 535 253 282 52.7 
B-2.... INI ons Sse pacha cpio 2,712 1, 318 1, 394 51.4 
BP einana kanes | Transportation equipment. .........-.---- | GR aa are a ec 
B-9.... -| Production equipment. ...........-------- 32, 508 30, 822 1, 686 5.2 
aD 1 RR os ec eae aenamaGcue ws 144, 480 87,307 | 57,173 39.6 
C-9a ~-| Construction OREN 5 oi cco cl ences 66 52 14 21.2 
0-9) ..| Medical and dental supplies and equip- 36, 632 17, 834 18, 798 61.3 
| ment.4 | 
0-%.............| Photographic equipment and supplies...-- 513 432 81 15.8 
O-9d...........-| Materials handling equipment. -........-- 5. 978 1, 353 4. 625 77.4 
C-3 and C—% ' All other supplies and equipment... -....-.- 65, 026 31, 093 33, 933 §2.2 
No code. - _- Coa ene 252, 407 244, 507 7, 900 3.1 
Total procurement programs (actions of | 3, 144,508 | 2,400,159 | 744,349 23.7 
$10,000 or more). 
No data (actions under $10,000). ......-.-- 178, 879 134, 218 44, 661 25.0 
CNN ON ccc cdiiteadeaiaccs | 3, 323, 387 | 2, 534, 377 | 789, 010 23.7 





AIR FORCE 


It is the Air Force policy to use formal advertising procedures for procure- 
ment whenever possible. The Air Force continually strives to increase its vol- 
ume of advertised procurement in purchasing supplies and services which 
are subject to being purchased by such method. Our dollar volume of pro- 
curement by the advertised method has increased steadily over the past 6 
years; however this dollar value represents only a small percentage of our total 
procurement effort. 

The total dollar value of Air Force procurements from business firms in the 
United States in fiscal year 1958 was $10.7 billion. Of this sum, $10.2 billion, 
or 95.3 percent was negotiated. The very nature of the procurement we effect 
(1) specialized weapons systems, warning systems, and supporting components, 
with their complex, highly technical functions; (2) extensive research and de- 
velopment; and (3) overhaul, modification, and modernization of the specialized 
equipment, coupled with the rapid change in the state of the art, dictates the 
use of a very high percentage of negotiated procurement to success- 
fully and economically carry out the Air Force mission. These equip- 
ments and services which consume over 90 percent of our procurement dollars 
are simply not susceptible to being purchased by the advertised method. How- 
ever, even though the great majority of our procurement is negotiated we strive 
constantly to inject competition where possible. If there is more than one 
known source available, that can meet our requirements on a timely basis, 
we insist on competition. 

While it is true that the major portion of our Air Force dollars are placed on 
contracts negotiated with but a single contractor, this is required because of 
the type of equipment for which we spend the bulk of our dollars. The highly 
specialized and complex equipment noted above requires extensive research and 
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development efforts before production and a costly and time-consuming setyp 
for production. Therefore, there is generally but one source available for 
such equipment. Attached is a compilation of the volume of single source pro. 
curement effected in fiscal year 1958 from 10 of our major contractors and the 
equipment we purchased from these contractors. These items are obviously not 
of such nature as to be susceptible to procurement from more than one source, 

This is not to say that there is no competition in the Air Force acquisition 
of systems and equipments shown on the attached compilation. In most cases, 
an extensive design competition precedes the determination that a specific 
piece of equipment will be procured by the Air Force. In this design competi- 
tion, all suitable sources are solicited and encouraged to submit their design 
proposals for consideration. Competition in this phase of our operations js 
generally very keen. 


ADVERTISED VERSUS NEGOTIATED PROCUREMENT 
(Extent of single source procurement, fiscal year 1958) 


The total value of Air Force single source procurement on negotiated contracts 
during fiscal year 1958 was $9,221,542,000 (AF-N27 report). This was made up 
of $4,668,134,000 of amendatory actions pursuant to the terms of existing negoti- 
ated contracts and $4,553,408,000 of new procurements negotiated with a single 


source. Of the total of the single source procurement, $6,672,791,430 or 723 | 


percent was effected with 10 contractors. Those 10 contractors are our major 
sources of aircraft, missiles, installed systems, and ground radar. The 10 con 
tractors and the value of the procurement placed with each is as follows: 


Boeing: Bomarc, B-52, KC-135, MINUTEMAN-------_----_-- 2, 209, 793, 957 
NE Sane RO RN sans esse picid me 386, 735, 577 
General Dynamics: B-58, X-15, F-106, ATLAS_---_---__--___ 1, 268, 395, 457 
General Electric: ASG—14 fire control, J-79 and J-85 engines, 
guidance systems, nose cones, FPS-6 ground radar_.__---___ 654, 795, 742 | 

Hughes: ASQ-25, MG—13, MA-1 fire control systems, FALCON _ 385, 381, 084 
Lockheed : F—104, C-130, system 417L, reconnaissance missile___ 557, 982, 372 
SNE CS OR i ee 166, 916, 868 
RC ci ee ee osm 260, 574, 882 


North American: B-70, F-100, F-108, propulsion units for 
THOR, ATLAS, JUPITER, guidance systems, HOUND DOG - 501, 607, 864 


US Te oe 280, 607, 682 | 


57RD Dei vieSyae ce er ea ee ee en aE a a 6, 672, 791, 430 


Mr. Sueprarp. What portion of the funds available for procure 
ment in fiscal year 1959 will be used for (1) advertised competitive 
bid contracts; (2) negotiated bids contract based on some competi- 
tion; (3) single source negotiated bid contracts; (4) cost plus fixed 
fee contracts ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I do not believe I can answer that question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insert the answer in the record. 

Mr. McGuire. I do not think we can do this on more than an esti- 
mated basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. That will be acceptable. 

Mr. McGutre. I wanted to be sure I answered your question prop- 
erly. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PROCUREMENT METHODS AND TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


The following table shows the net value of all military supply, service and 
construction contract awards made during the first half of fiscal year 1959, by | 
method of procurement. 

The estimate for the entire fiscal year 1959, in the last column of the table, 
shows what the distribution by method of procurement would be, assuming 
that the total amount of awards is approximately the same as in fiscal year 1958, 
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and that the distribution by procurement method is the same as in the first 
half of fiscal year 1959. 


Net value and percentage distribution of military procurement contract awards, by 
method of procurement 


July-December 1958 (actual) Fiscal 
i scan geet teats year 1959! 
Method of procurement | estimated 
| 
| 








Amount | Percentage | Percentage | (millions) 
(millions) {distribution distribution 
| | 





TU. Sicctcdbenk cia sce daisies ie phil aaah SoG tai ecw 100. 0 $24, 000 
Intragovernmental.- ch De 3.9 | 936 


i 
a 
Modifications pursus int “to “terms ‘of e existing “contracts | | 











negotiation authority not required or used) .......-.-- | 3, 769 |------------ 33.1 7, 944 
GI COUN. aycioin ca codindacaasecementeceshocs sael 7,171 | 100.0 63.0 | 15, 120 
Advertised (formal and small business restricted) - _---- 1, 512 | ‘21. 1 13. 3 3, 192 
Negotiated competitively (subtotal) -_.....-.-.-----.-- 1,044 | 14. 6 | 9.2 | 2, 208 

a ; a ike 

Set asides (small business and labor surplus areas) . 136 | 1, 9 1.2 288 

Other HOW POOUTOMONE. . <6 ncccnscncnecccnsecencee 908 | 12.7 8.0 1, 920 
Negotiated for procurement and use outside U.S_______| 411 | 5.7 | 3. 6 | "864 
Negotiated procurement, actions of $2,500 or less within | | | 

PR RON. in aeauucGavucesauadsch cine haniadeatios 352 | 4.9 3.1 | 744 

Negotiated with one source ........ | 3, 575 49.8 | 31.4 7, 536 
Modifications and delivery orders......---.-------- 1, 486 | 20.7 13.1 | 3, 144 
Other new procurement............-.-.-- Bnet 2, 089 29. 1 3 | 4, 392 

Negotiated-competitive status unknown__...-...-.-.-- 277 | 3.9 2.4 576 


Estimated on the basis of the distribution in July-December 1958. 


The following table shows the net value of military procurement contract 
awards of $10,000 or more, other than contracts made with agencies of Govern- 
ment, in the first half of fiscal year 1959. The data include modification trans- 
actions which were pursuant to the provisions of existing contracts. 

The estimate for the entire fiscal year 1959 assumes that the total amount of 
awards will be approximately the same as in fiscal year 1958, and that the pro- 
portion of the total awarded under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract clauses will be 
the same as in the first half of fiscal year 1959. 


Net value of military procurement contract awards of $10,000 or more (other than 
intragovernmental) 


{Amounts in a 


July-December 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 (esti- 





(actual) mated) 
| am Amount Percent Amount | Percent 
Total ey | $10, 179 100. 0 $22, 160 100.0 
Cost plus a fixed fee___- one, 3, 884 38. 2 | 8, 465 38. 2 
| 








STANDARDIZATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sueprparp. With reference to standardization, the committee 
has heard considerable about defense standardization programs and 
you referred to the progress which has been made. Let us discuss the 
aeronautical portion of this area. There are types of aircraft whose 
basic use is common to two or more services, for ex: umple—helicopter 
for all services, transport opened for all of the services, and training 
planes for the Air Force and Navy 
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What have you done to standardize the types of helicopters in their 


use f 

Mr. McGuire. I have a tabulation here, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to read it for the record if I may. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Mr. McGuire. I have a breakdown here, and I will supply it for 
the record. 

Mr. SuepparD. Supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STANDARDIZATION OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


The standardization of combatant type military aircraft, particularly the types 
used by the Air Force and Navy, is not considered practicable to meet the varied 
mission requirements and operational conditions because of the different methods 
of utilization. For instance, most Navy combatant types are designed to operate 
from aircraft carriers while Air Force aircraft operate from air bases. The 
Navy cannot use heavy bombers such as the B-52 in its carrier fleet because of 
its size and weight. However, the Navy can and does employ the light bomber 
such as the Air Force B-66 which it designates the A-3D. Both models are 
produced by Douglas and are of similar design. The A-3D model is the largest 
currently assigned to carrier-based operations. 

In the transport, trainer, and helicopter category standardization is followed 
by the three services as shown in the table below. 


Service designation 
Type 
Air Force Navy Army 
TE a ip nkemonee C-45_........| JRB/SNB- - None 
a ee at awedu CGT. ccs roc vaeese None 
nT a oe OR i ccal) Ee eaconmeads None 
On et OR, oo isae i eee None 
I a a lo ee OMe eat None 
Daath a a a daaubeenien NT dian MW caecen None 
i RC-121____- Moos None 
BGvanced twin engine trainer. . ..... 22.02. c cn cnn cccccccceue eS | Re None 
en PEIN os on os 1 omhddaiaenebanawan ce” Ue OPW oc cxceiss. None 
Supersonic jet trainer_......---......-.- SE SS EES NG 2a Re ce None 
Ree ORCINUS OO, CUO ne oc cena cetownanmnn oc el NOP ciceeaeeke None 
I oe a siguniaintnbearpaenicn et a oie ie tea | H-13 
DDR err idcmbt whet check abn cdsatbunaubsaaneeae ES go c0c2 Ree ceens H-23 
ITT a ai a egieels re oe SN a os | H-3 
DD hi ataitk en diner iecsheheinaunnsicneseces sta beenecaamen {oe BRIS... <c-a) H-37 
PORN UY COMIIIID 5 a ivecncs cc cccckcdtnseencccsnmensinn RN stad Gi oo is None 
NR ei eal enn kee le tetint sb ilninakinmeaginmesne een aS ee eee H-21 








1 Navy is currently evaluating these models for probable procurement in fiscal year 1961. 


In addition to the standardization practices being followed by the services, 
where possible, many off-the-shelf commercial types with minor configuration 
changes are utilized as shown in the table below. 








Type Service designation Commercial designation 

Ss ecsk dace cose eae O-118. .....<..2.....-? Douglas 6A, 6B. 

BE en aaa ee tls eat Ba ames C-121, R7V_..--..--..| Super Constellation. 

Roe ee et ee en ee .--} C-131_................| Convair 240, 340, 440. 
eer GrenmerG. 520 5cco5 ed x ...--| Lockheed Electra. 
Tenber trent... oo cc nn noos auc ee KC-135, V D-137__..--| Boeing 707. 

Do-_. Then ema ecdss ak Sal Me UNE cams oeatnnns Boeing Stratocruiser. 
Crew readiness trainer................--- T-39__.____..-.........| North American Sabreliner. 
Liaison 


lise ta elds de di be intense ----| Ei dag scwonseuntement Cessna 3108. 





For the majority of the models listed above only a small number are considered 
to be first line or modern aircraft. However, this does not mean that for the 
newer types under procurement or being developed there is no standardization. 
In many production models the engines are similar and the same is true for the 
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other major subsystems such as fire control, electronics and communications, 
airborne missile systems, and others. The application of the most advanced 
majur components for more than one model has been emphasized for the past 
several years, particularly for the combatant types. For new aircraft require- 
ments the military departments are required to select one model where more 
than one service has a similar requirement. Recent examples are: Navy 
tankers-transport GV-1 which is the Navy version of the Air Force C-130, Army 
AO-1 observation model, which also meets the Marine Corps requirement. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I will ask you also to insert in the record at this 
point the answer to the following: What have the individual services 
se to standardize aircraft components and accessories within the 
services ¢ 

(The information requested was not available at the time of print- 
ing and will be found on p. 860.) 


STIRPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Suerrarp. With regard to surplus property, what assurance 
can you give the committee that the fiscal year 1959 procurement pro- 
gram has been screened so as to achieve maximum utilization of exist- 
ing assets regardless of the owning and using service ? 

Mr. McGuire. I can give you assurance that this is being done, will 
continue to be done, and it will be done on an even more aggressive 
basis. The services have at their disposal the excess lists and policies 
are out for the screening of these. If I can get a tabulation I will 
indicate the prognees made in this field. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would do that. 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to re: * down for comparison the amount 
of this surplus utilization which has been going on within the services. 

Mr. Sieprarp. You refer to the 1959 schedule now ? 

Mr. McGuire. I have told you that the screening is being used on 
the procurements of 1959 to establish what we need to buy. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 

Mr. McGuire. I am going a little beyond that point to demonstrate 
to you the fact that we have made substantial progress in the utiliza- 
tion of our own assets. This is what you are interested in, I believe. 
We are utilizing what we own before we go out and buy something. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

Mr. McGuire. In the year 1958 the services generated excess of $7 
billion. The Army utilized $32 million; the Navy, utilized $26.6 mil- 
lion; the Department of the Air Force utilized $58.1 million. We 
transferred to other Federal agencies approximately $134 million. 

We transferred to the health and educational areas roughly $200 
million, or total donations of roughly $220 million. Then we expended 
to scrap, $3 billion. A substantial part of these excess equipments 
going out of our system are not utilizable assets, they are scrap, worn 
out, and must be sold only as scrap. 

In addition, we abandoned $61 million worth of property. This 
is property which had 

Mr. Suepparp. Speaking of real property ? 

Mr. McGuire. I am talking about supply property. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 

Mr. McGume. So our total dispositions were $5.172 billion. 

So far, Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. Ostertac. May I interrupt by asking the Secretary if he meant 
to use the word “abandoned” ? 

Mr. McGuirz. There are certain cases when it is in the best interest 
of the Government to abandon an item. I will give you one illustra. 
tion. 

Mr. Osrertac. What do you mean by abandon? Just walk away 
and leave it? 


Mr. McGuire. Yes. We had to take some very dangerous gases 


which had gone bad from age. Thisis not anything improper. The 
were on a standby basis and we had to take them out to sea and aid 
them. This is abandoning the property. 

There is no other reasonable way or disposing of it. 

Mr. Ostertac. You actually disposed of it rather than abandoned it. 

Mr. McGuire. We use this category to designate it as different from 
a disposal job. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, it has no further use ? 


Mr. McGumre. There is no further usability and the cost of reclaim- | 


ing it, if there was a possibility, would be so unreasonable that it is in 
the best interest of the Government to take this form of an action, and 
this is done in very few cases. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed with your original answer. 

Mr. Anprews. If I may ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepprarp. Perhaps you had better let him finish his statement 
on the first question. 

Mr. McGurre. I think I completed my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, how much surplus real estate did the 
services dispose of last year? 

Mr. McGutre. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Andrews. That 
is not in my field. 

Mr. Anprews. Who would have that information ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Bryant. 


Mr. Anprews. I never hear of the Government selling any real | 
S « 1 


estate. 

Mr. Sixes. It becomes more valuable as time goes on. 

Mr. Anprews. I have known of many cases 

Mr. Stxes. All inventors like to keep property. 

Mr. Anprews. Certain organizations have wanted to buy real estate 
which apparently was surplus to the needs of the Government but the 
Government never turned it loose. 

Mr. McGurre. The sale of surplus real estate, and I am not 100 

ercent familiar with this field, is screened through the Department of 
efense for requirements, and then screened through other agencies. 
If there is no utilization need for it, it is turned over to GSA who, in 
moe gag it on the market to sell it. I believe that is the procedure 
ollowed. 


Mr. Anprews. General Moore, could you find out for us and put in 





the record at this point how much surplus real estate the agencies sold | 


last year and the year before ? 
Mr. Stxes. Speaking of this agency? 
Mr. Anprews. The military agencies. 


General Moore. Sold themselves or declared excess and turned over | 


to the General Services Administration for disposition ? 
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Mr. Anprews. Merely disposed of, either through GSA or other- 


wise. 

You would have to sell it through GSA; would you not? 

Mr. Suerrarp. GSA would handle actual sale. 

Dispossession of the property by the military would be one figure. 

Then the sale to the public would come through GSA. 

Mr. McGuire. What the Congressman really would like is to have 
the amount of property that the Department of Defense has declared 
excess to its needs. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. McGutre. I think we can get that figure. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Summary—Department of Defense real property excess determinations for 
period Aug. 27, 1955, to Mar. 15, 1959 


Denartment of the Army... ..6.2.~.ccndkinseedusddbecesadsnnse $428, 062, 000 
Department Of (he NAVY... nanncunbudeiuenks babe omseeeders 419, 452, 000 
DATONG OE DIG DAP BCR isis chestci ecient seciecncntpmihin ks bacon teas 280, 272, 000 

DOU cate amawaunnseat ade See eee ete SE 1, 127, 792, 000 


Excess DETERMINATIONS, PERIOD AUG. 27, 1955, To Mar. 15, 1959 


Department of the Army 


Acquisition 
ENTIRE INSTALLATIONS cost (thousands 
Name and location of dollars) 

Melvindale Forge. Plant Biches oo sis ekki es 1, 630 
MOrsAntown (eu eNCe WOPkS. Ws. VW Biccc icc eewekendadeskcinn 61, 375 
ORO TRIEE e ME TBR ic NEI TV TR scien oss acetanilide vce cl decode wi kid 510 
man Jacinty) Ammonis Works, TOSG6. oo ee ei ibneetan dks 2, 560 
Niskayuna Ordnance Modification Center, New York_------------_-~~ 4, 235 
weiaon Sprihg Ordnanc® Works, Mos css. cesses ceccenncea 25, 118 
WrOG, Vireile OTOREROS WOLKE. Wo ¥ Bikcncciecndecennascuccenwanuindnn 2, 400 
OO ec RN CS ee eR ee 1, 800 
MRO Le ON a Rl cee a Aas 10, 679 
Gopher Ordnance Works, Mintiesota noo ices cccceen catenins 1, 824 
Timken-Detroit Axle Studebaker plant, Michigan--..-_--___________ 0 
Btandard Steel Spring plant, Michigan... cack ncace 173 
BC6co: OFGROROG: Wr ORG. CUNO ii icteric nti whe melee 79 
Dee Mest General DONOL, Nid xcnccccinusae a ckenenwdaek ctadeidneals 16, 242 
CerOKee panenee: WOLKE: PRs g cc ncndccsdccdamndcdedddeawebaead 4, 622 
mereenn seaver Chndienen Pime UN ee nt eames 8, 660 
RAUNIORS CORRE Ge WUOPke. PO... ceces sub ataooesek 8s beeen Keni 15, 450 
mance Pannnee WOCKS, ALK 6 ccs nde ckceoe 5, 900 
mocetora Ordnance Plant, TU o. ca cncimnnacneibbnoawasha 8, 224 
BE TIS ROR PIOIE IY oii te nice ineacncmnniebe ba wumeacineliis 6, 073 
Ie URN RI I ss ies tanctetipeenimen ihebellikcetoepianiennia ales 12, 384 
Curtis Bay storage activity, Maryland_......_.........____._____-- 9, 5386 
Carteret storage activity, New Jersey__............................ 1, 797 
UN: CN I I na iicccecisentncttetiinerstnchthnsnincnct cientnitatmens 11, 172 
Nebraska ordnance plant, Nebraska.......................----... 4 
Turtle Mountain ordnance plant, North Dakota__..-...----------- 105 
Rochester ordnance storage facility, New York.....---...--.------ 165 
SPCR, NE RE, Ti CORI a ieicesseicncaictrrcinicin nian adanicnnstessts 6, 385 
Jet propulsion laboratory, California___._.__._.-.-----..----------.- 117 
Gaven Potut Avey Doresieel, Misc cdin cnsdo cee sssin ene 10, 723 
San Jacinto ordnance depot, Tex__._..-.--.---------~-~.----.---.. 14, 996 
Camp Livingston National Guard, Louisiana...................... 99 
MN TN Fi iii ens bscttenneghbti ania nnbap niente thchibnd 311 
Percy Jones Hospital, Michigan............-.--....-....--.-.-.-- 4,173 
PE CC gach ciccchiheencinenncnenbibeeg table bsadb be Rialciinambnaithintiiliaite 132 


See footnote at end of table, p. 75. 
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Department of the Army—Continued 


Acqutaition 
ENTIRE INSTALLATIONS—Continued cost (thousands 
. of dollars) 
Fort Bragg housing site, North Carolina_......._--.-________ 1, 329 
Bear mR COU = OP ctr, (a ee ekbces ae (*) 
East Boston National Guard training site, Massachusetts_......-- 0 
I yO a 1, 884 
Nee eee eee er latest mip a enin wed edinaen nee 4 
I TPT UPI CO a Si tice xh caedlap oak meena 463 
Ian TO TO a eed 8 (*) 
Sr CRN On RN I ee ee 0 
rn OS URI Te 44 
In ro ee 8, 015 
Pee UNTER CRORES TNC. OU AUC oe i aes 0 
a nO Tt iia sitar ca i winner aecanis 0 
CP aU eR 0) WI i cia eet Bacasca te dbenm clones 159 
Pa ICT a 0 ei ol micie 0 
a nk a a, 1, 126 
Parry Ncowe Betliary sebervation, Vai. Se 77 
Biloxi National Guard training site, Mississippi_.._._._...__......_ 0 
Inn an eT UnE REC UENR oah  t 6, 432 
Inkster ARTC, Michigan_- SEE Eas ta ate a aah etal ls 0 
ACS, West Seattle transmitter site, Washington_...._._..___________ 569 
I ae IRR a 1, 279 
ct ea Ne eA eee 2, 225 
INE er PCI nh es cnn sate 721 
Seattle Defense Area, AAA, Battery 80, Washington__--_.-..-_____ 177 
ACS cable line right-of-way, Washington. ~......-................. 10 
Seattle Defense Area, AAA, Battery .02, Washington__--___-_---___ 127 
ee a a 158 
Los Angeles Defense Area Nike Battery, Bolsa Chica, Calif-...--_- 179 
PRCT RUD UNO a ee ee ee 0 
Be SENN Men UNNI ng 160 
Puree UNDA UUE EMER ORD ROADS a 79 
rer RES TEND UDR ON COE EA CONNOR co Ek 118 
Susquehanna Subdepot, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa___-------- 10, 949 
ITA NOR RC el eel ge et 29 
a a air frais seen gba omnes 355 
Seer UR ES, SO es ees 44 
Part Allerton SCD site. Massachusetts... 22 0 
Sree) RUSTE RO NONI ode 0 
I Ue Sr CRN a i ee Se 1 
Be ere ure OS ce ee ee ee 0 
ayer fOr. meinry Jseeservacion, MO... ce eke 41 
Se UCI ORAM RPS POR a 0 
INN NNN ON a Segoe 164 
Strawberry Hill Military Reservation, Mass__...-..._--_________ 8 
IONS aA ON Pe a a eh 8 
I nen Cr 1 
SOT rie RR me hee coset oar 2 
Ira TANTS ROMS, NRO a 41 
Evans Signal Corps Laboratory, New Jersey........_.-.......... 200 
Fort Monmouth bivouac and training area, New Jersey____-_--__--_ 0 
North Long Branch FC Station, New Jersey___-.-----__--_-__=_____ 13 
Pose aeneral Tinenital, Now Work. ceca s 0 
AAA Brooklyn Defense Area Position 68, New Jersey__._-_______-___ 28 
eens ene (nC, Risto: Wess cs ce ls 10 
ERE A CURRA RIED RUNS POR SUNT ONO  accsestetlek stb ian aie ibiadladocacailliad ebauabian 17 
ere Tmand WO Rtation: Wa... 3 soe ei eek 39 
Camp Peary National Guard armory site, Virginia__._...._._...-..._. 0 
Aleshire Quartermaster Depot, Remount, Va_----------------_____ 0 
Carlisle Barracks Man. and training site, Pennsylvania__....._______ 20 
Laurel Cemetery soldiers lot, Maryland_..._._--_-__--__________. 0 
Moorehead City National Guard target range, North Carolina_______ 0 
Washington Park Recreation Camp, Ga__-------_---------_+.----- 0 
Camn tiie Military Reservation, Wn... ue ee een 19, 547 


See footnote at end of table, p. 75. 


t 
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Department of the Army—Continuea 


Acquisition 
ENTIRE INSTALLATIONS—Ccontinued cost (thousands 
of dollars) 

Camp Grant, Ill_.----------------------------------------------- 111 
Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Ind_------------ ------------------- 3 
Camp Williams Army Airfield National Guard, Wisconsin------------ 198 
Camp Williams AAF radio range, Wisconsin__-~-------------------- . 
LaCrosse National Guard target range, Wisconsin_------------------ 2 
London National Cemetery, Ky_----------------------------------- 0 
Camp Dodge, Iowa-__------------------------------------------- 1, oS 
Polk County National Guard target range, lowa-----~------------- 260 
Houston National Guard armory site, Texas._---------- A iislecasnet 0 
San Antonio National Guard site, Texas__-------~----------------- aS 
Seattle Engineers Office, Washington_..-------------------------- 3, 857 
Red River Arsenal rifle range, TexaS___--.----------------------- 3 
Brady National Guard site, Texas_._------- 0 tse a ke anon Q 
marors Tieid’ ORC, Tet.---2------——- aa Seem Ne ae rae 0 
Zier) AQS0m. BON... een ones eons Sanaa ne senaeeneneane oO 
Dart Worden, Wellq.. 2. a a erence Oo 
Eugene Army Reserve site, Oregon_...--------------------------- 0 
De OAM WMT os co hua ono a et maken iemee aera 939 
Seattle auto maintenance shop, Washington. __------------__---. < 
Seattle tug and barge mooring site, Washington____-____-----_------ 55 
Swantown fire control station, Washington_-___...----.*--__-.. 65 
U.S. Engineers warehouse, Fremont, Wash___---------------------. 31 
Clackamus National Guard target range, Oregon__----_-------.... 3804 
Wairchilid AAA Defense site; Washington. - Lt Sv 
Playa Del Rey FCS No. 1, California___-~- Pane enon ates a ei sets aageiocas 0 
California Point Military Reservation; Calif... oo oo cee 1 
Sharpe General Depot, Stockton Storage Act., California______.__-_-~ 1, 580 
Esler Field, La sl epee ap tp POEL AE A (RINE rr NS SR ee RE PD RSI EE RE 2, %71 
MeeGICe visto (ei. ‘CANTOMIN. 20 ooo we sine anuaemnneneees 0 
npesert Center Division Canm; Cantona... nc em ben wmesussiome 0 
TEE Ryo ell 1 CEs ge Ry ace appear e 224 
Boa wenern rroving Ground, Af... =... eee 143 


Rochester GFE Depot No. 1, N.Y 529 
Fort H. G. Wright, N.Y 


eae o ORNs ee ee 2, 279 
Philadelphia ASB, Pa_............- Sicracteedpt cena tesa acsacsie spies innate ah esc 13, 231 
Fort Snelling Suboffice, ORC Det. No. 4, Minn____-__-__________ 0 
SPVOOIE ERCORNCNC TNE GN a a & 
Temporary Nike site 738 AAA Missile Battalion, New Jersey_._______ 0 
AAA National Training Site for Boys, District of Columbia__-_______ 0 
Ranger Cr. and Corral P. Training Station, Washington__________.__ 0 
Snake River National Guard target range, Idaho______-_____ .-_-___ 0 
Rigby National Guard target range, Idaho_________-_____________ 1 
Burley National Guard target range, Idaho____._-_--_____________ 1 
Army Signal Supply Agency, Pennsylvania______--_____________ 5, 411 
Flagstaff National Guard target range, Arizona____________________ 0 
ne A ee a eR ae ee a ee ea 560 
Mussel Rock Military Reservation, Calif.....................___ | 13 
matphy Army-Hoepltel, Mates << <<< sooo  o  e  e 2,130 
Schuylkill Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa__...._.__._..............._____ 2, 754 
Montclair Reserve training site, New Jersey___........_........ 41 
Alexandria, Va., office of Richmond, Va.,. MCMC_______......__ | 185 
Reema SOGOU CN cer ne eS 18, 410 
Pillar Point Military Reservation, Calif_.......................__ : 30 
ment Tangnenibewnt, Messier setae oo ng we 11 
Fort Ty CUNEO RRR encatitericentcnaicccsem eis et EE 73 


Seattle troop train siding site, Washington 
Tulalip backup storage area, Washington Tie 


q VAMP SUUTaESY Gita, W aSHInNgtOn... ee doh 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Ind_____-___....__.........____ 13, 750 
NOTE DORAGL, SUR. crminnomroincinstiaicniic TS ole voce 4, 048 
Pasco Engineer Depot, Wash_._....._...____._..... --........... 8, 255 

NR a a cae en = aon Oa eee 


1 Less than $500. 
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Department of the Army—Continued 





Acquisition 


ee eee agree 


PORTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS cost (thousand | 
. of dollars) 

IN a 812 | 
SIUC Tin UTR CR a acres eeeescsaninacin 4 
pr ITT aC EER EL i nee cient 1, 522 
Louisiana Ordnance Plant, La. (housing site) --.....-.--____-__- 470 
I RRC ucnceics elaine ahiciiotensioptensinaeeins 1 
ee ee eenweamemenerene (*) 
nnn PERRIN WU COUN ewe 5 
Iran rm 3, 554 
I Cn nN aes (*) 
I 18 | 
DIP 7a II RS STR CC ceed : 
cee CeCe Ee ASTON: ONO neem eneeeninny 7 
Ir Nn cas esac nce eco np sonwiannee fy 
I daa ese mis bce aaeniecdp paren 22 
ap aniaeaiiaaie 224 
I in acing lee pa a ead eee 10 
FE ESS SRS RE AS ea eae ai mae le eC eS 29 
men ei Srateore) Ger, (ORR nn ecw nn nceressone 1, 218 
Mount Washington Equipment and Experiment Station, N.H-------- 0 
SID MURINE EDEN a eer einen 144 
Ground National Guard site, Richmond Municipal Airport, Va_---- 2 
I a alse nace see queaninne : 
I aha caning eal ipmeniiannne 39 
er a ae cach caressa a iecaalae ies 197 
I ae ak en dias eae 21 
I a asia een Gamal 7 
mayevuerviie mecreation Camp, N.C_.6. 0 sn ccm ew cnwencsun 0 
NG | a cS a gare ean ne SO a 19 
SeCrn 0055, BPIMCLUEROTY SSMITRCES. W188 nn oi eee mcecemme 6 
IRD RON UN ON ee ag nc aie ne nei eae ee nee Sse epee 5 
I a eee raterus 3 
ad Soe nee aad suman aware 157 
rn OE rT 1 OO eerie cic n preegbereny amin etane 286 
ne ara aca ease oenmenciions 5 
[rine Hanus Proving Ground, N. Mex... eek cccecn 0 
Fort San Jacinto Military Reservation, Tex_...._--__----_--_-_-._- 0 
I I eis 1, 481 
rn ans aus scneeaae () 
I a as Omi 0 
Milagra Ridge Military Reservation, Calif_.__._.._.__-___.___.___._--_---- 0 
I an a a cl 0 
SPO Ger Dnt ROMINOUEE. SOOIG.. 8 acca kcemesenkeucseassen 51 
PE Vincente Military Reecrvation, Calif... eee a enscacnss 8 
I ON ON a 0 
Bin rt I SN ae sig (*) 
I a () 
Ii Wrsererenth na URI (OUR INIT PORES NI aie nce Sep Spee ies (*) 
reer OPADRINY, “RUAN GURNE RIGID UP ns es (*) 
rene DR a a 400 
Sa NII SII TIT ss. cccn:tcinenainigreginnieanaoeitmnnnibieaetneeseeeannemeenele 0 
PUGS EUG APA TOT RINEIN LIN Die icine ccmicici tomas wenwasamun 55 
I rascals shies igen bbiaidieliibida (*) 
Raritan Arsenal, Carteret Storage Act., New Jersey___-_-_____-__-__ 0 
I sansa densi bniplacsadealinaaianiaeniipaneiinaliatel: 8 
I PR. iain cigs taeda beibdaaneeampsiaaiabiniplbiaans 2 
I ln illite 1 
Fort Miles Military Reservation, Del__.._....................--~-..<- 58 
Oa a clita 8 
ner EMINENCE OUI scsi naeh peesinecinninne nnvnianiennspinbiiions 1 
Fort Holabird, Md. (Schultz Farms housing site) _....._____________ 346 


Fort Meade, Md 


~ 
= 
— 


Arlington Hall Station, Va 
1 Less than $500. 
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SG CIO ASNOPY. Ain aides eda ake naan netbeans 0 
Re OORT DP ta Gin ois ont ec non plea a nae ies nA ee euaniecegeaae 1 
aeents Gonere) enol, Ge. ....3~saeqyaneeacnbhateehuainninaeasen 0 
Nk IN cg sing tuts goign pa 20 
Ra NN cosa an lca Uergoce asm a tas de caa Aba en nadia Siar 6 
Benning Pare pouting site, Goorgis. ccc cceccsnncannacmnn 0 
Rai USNS: Nn el ce cee eee emma aaunenaae ¢(*) 
UE ACUI FB gd cscs macs a ape dete moa ab anbainTnemibn tis nderetnnans 6 
rr ON a tase a cen anes gps a nome aa 14 
Memphis: Goneral: Depot, Tents o.s,caccectinnneseweo<necencuensl sn 0 
[Ny RIREEDUDS) 0G sie sncnmcn can coe nav aiened akon numamanaeins 19 
see ees) SAP ORMON, TIO cris som neen nian emnginnepeume 0 
Chicago-Gary Defense Area C-92 and C-94, Illinois__._._..____-----_~- 0 
SS SCORE CODEINE ENO et Tos cares asin We ta casa geet enngagncrce gimme 45 
Se AS NI, BS sae eee nna een a nneags teas 27 
PrarrneenahTS 3396 /NapmTUOINS MMR WSS. 8 a8 8 or oa a 10 
ime TILING SUPPER CURING alana oe amen eee a 2 
Benn. bearer Tenet Gime. 25 so Se ee ee 286 
es Ua nN SS a 0 
CE 8 PERRO ONG Rs re ee ea 0 
ee aA RS ad Neen wm ee Oe ¢) 
ADNNN RIN RI a eee 150 
aires, > SRC. SE a ol el eed a utnaeeacns 7 
COUSCOUS ecm 441 
Camp Livingston, La__-~_- si cases Sacre a salah Sig anes is Le aan eae 99 
SI Oy Na i aa in aaah apc adie 5 
rarer rs 9 ORONO ON ee Be oe 0 
Br ae Pn a a hehehe cenit 2 
Camp Mabry National Guard target range, Texas_______________---- 5 
rN Pan i cetacean lieve em 8 
BIR IE Oa cece coesgeals 0 
BD SOUPS RB a a 146 
Cg a Oe ee eee eee ee os err MMSE TE ee ter Pie STATS 148 
Seattle port of embarkation, "Washington aio ak dasa eae cae 45 
Seattle Defense Area, Battery 91, Washington______________________ 9 
ACS Marysville receiver site, Washington_____--_________________ 0 
Quartermaster bulk storage facility, California__._..._._.__.._______- 238 
ARE NC  slate s nlausiedicn dabcbegstncalbb oo Geet ves 0 
Pt. Vincente Military Reservation FCS site, California___.__________ 3 
Los Angeles Defense Battery 88, California__...._._..._--__-_______ 0 
White Point Sea Coast Battery, California........................ ¢) 
Omran’ Asmy Dovramninal: Cae oo ei ent e cee 30 
moueie: Ordmames Dent, Ute Bacco rec eect ctcenkwcus 0 

NRIOL SD PURINE nS a can eras a angen oe a 1 
PRONG OT MR ORURPEN: ORE oo Le ee aaa (*) 
EE OO Tee eer eke aan 3 
New London dock, nen aa aaa 5 
Fenn Broce Ordnande Works OhilOivscoccccuse cence aves cone sweeic 15, 971 
menod Mills, Gadsande-PieRt: ORIG. gc iccnccecrtrawila sie taeaamakaven 1, 898 
BaeRSOTITY WPENGNEG TIONG DNS . eicasiscuaiancuwndeuwnnseuee dee 10 
National Guard facility, West Virginia Ordnance Works, West Vir- 

I tara i a a a ee le ec ke 300 
UE PSUR EN ni see A a ct ae ek ae ds I ate oe 29 
meee Btar Crdinin Wim TN ia on cin deen derbddecnennnwne 19 
meritan A esas Ob Joo fo5 see Bate ay te ee 50 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, Kans. (housing area) __._._-_-_________ 3, 153 
Oakland Army Terminal (12th and Pine St. facility), Calif._._____ 250 
See PCOUMNNN Ey -DRUNOIEEE. CORN. «10, rssiicandunnieiciindinpuiatinnatininaitonsis tila Arasaiboes 10 
Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex_____-_--___--------_------_---__- 0 
RU. Cts 0 NR iis, esicewsccters inca oe Ee bd dasa aleees's 210 
a ae ee ae eo 3 
wren Citiew Demeee Mi on ac Oe es ee ls 18 


1 Less than $500. 
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PORTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS—continued cost (thousands 

. of dollars) 
Red River Arsenal, Tex. (Ordnance Unit Training Center)__________ 1, 350 
a a i nn Se es Seen ae ebcewbaa 194 
Badger Ordnance Works, Wis. (housing area)__-.-_______________ 2, 340 
ROUTE, DESC. “SPO DOIUD A DOR ans tected dad 49 
Sa te ra Se ee ar A Se See cui a ee ek ae 38,835 


Department of the Navy 


ENTIRE INSTALLATIONS 


Acquisition 
cost (thousands 
Name and location of dollars) 
Sn INCI AUP 0 0 I a 129 
Io Te ne ee 140 
INE Ce 7 a A a ok gene BS 221 
OT a ER IR OS ES | eae ee eee eee ee 2, 042 
meenicel aad Dental Bunpiy Denot, N.J..—-—.. -  cccemen 3, 107 
I NI ON EO ag a le a P.D. 
I pal 20 
a a ae 2, 480 
URIS UY IR ODED RUS IMIN RR 07 ON a 3 
ewe DASr elton, BeOMINNIR, DONN  oe  c  emicmewee 384 
Innes NRPS SRR UR crit Dn esgic sng a ei 99 
a ore ROE na oo uae amnomiann 201 
erry prem (RIGRT; PURRIUSIOINN OR, OR me 491 
Naval Air Station, Lake Butler, Fla___...__...........- ac lia Ett 897 
reeanh er ermenOm: COW, OWA) oe ee 11, 126 
Reerne AOU OUR oe ee ee i le a a ae ra 493 
Linby OLF, Iowa .--- Se So EA 45 
Roseland OLF, Fla__- ee a a ae 621 
peexciiary Laenaine Field, Tomoka, Fig... 2... cca 7, 311 
Records Management Center, Garden City, N.Y----- pSatehecetaees ere aces 699 
ST Co ee cen cba eeidinacaaenae 445 
re am ee he ees Se ool aa a 899 
Sr OT MO i 1,787 
ORR FO a od a Be eect ei gieamionie 204 
I rt RNR CR i a 9, G51 
SI Reo AN Ne gd kas ten wlaleaidaas 9, 737 
re a ee 742 
mee OOO DCE a at gd a 6, 440 
I nC rR seca lands 2, 474 
Bpeensnrenserns eatin) bts Soprneny Cathe 675 
Waterman Sicamshin Corp., Alabama......._.._.__..... nano nee 4, 323 
NIROP. Canton, Ohio____--___- aa ANE a ae 8, 035 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredge Co., Seattle, Wash. (1 building on 
I ONE GI a nnd bia 199 
nT ON aE a ee 845 
Sena RENCE eNO): CIS UIND  scinrenini de mesic cwaimestscnees 427 
rein On Fa A 2, 544 
Brae RR NNN a 600 
SI ETA RUG 128 
I UE arr ORT ae 837 
U.S. Navy Radio Direction Finder Station, Point St. George, Calif.__ 2 
U.S. Navy Radio Direction Finder Station, Massachusetts___.__.____ 24 
Emergency Landing Field, Ramona, Calif______-_____-___-__-_-__-____ 259 
Gulf Beach gunnery range, Wierda... is hs og i eee es 33 
as eT a ap 1, 889 
rere OUI RO nn eal ok chcnceeincaiancieenloe 542 
North Perry Satellite Field, Hollywood, Mla_.______________________ 1, 446 
Trinity Point Military Reservation, Maine__________________________ 8, 284 
Former Naval Reserve Training Station, Sackets Harbor, Maine___- 25 


SEA Penis, “mn 40OWO.. BAN. ee ees 844 
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NTS, Pass Christian, Miss___-_- sealed Soda crete near i ie 1, 092 
Rr A RAN ON a ras acca sai neste em ni es a a 261 
| ge a Te co) 2 ay gg Ne Orgs eG Near ee Noa JE fe 541 
et UGG RR, ROMS ooo one ke Ut ee keeiocaulwowes ebeabew 104 
rr. er tts Sate oe ee ane ee eee ee 169 
aw oo. Corus Sprit ae. 4 oe Se Sasa sass oh acronis 41 
tn OG, COLDGN Orit. et oko oon eee hs wake eee ck 151 
OLF 21614, Mansfield McKnight, Tex aie ea a Sat ew hewn a eae 919 
iN Dato k a PRG, SOULERMNE, SR ee re re ee eatin 11 
mens Pr” Vie ON a a 4 
Former OLF, Cotati, Calif...______ Shas cl chat eaten Satie iecay t aeatiee oar er atee 662 
Former wi Te gS Sag | a ee RO ON or LE 113 
Par: AR RROD I a a ig rial 115 
OE ESTE il Gig Ts Sai 1, Seen nl pe el er Ne aa en ee EI 920 
NGF, Franklin Annex, Alex: indria, IY Ra sec ns cag a asec sna a ee 601 
Amphibious Training Base, Solomons, Md___----_---_-___________ 103 
aE, TURAL, ING wesc ous tae at penn aaa enn ice rma 5, 363 
NIR Metal Fabricating Plant, Ww PE Ns ee eee a eae 2, 236 
EATS Oy MLRMOR, PERCE, ON so in cc cc eacisteue R85 
Om I NCI a chs “Spa se pl cnccevo cau tn ceeds Soca cane 551 
RT gh oo a)” a Se Ea PN rN Een SR aD 27, 405 
Sam UUUO Br ROUEN MNES ns ae as a oe ca as eign aches ca 427 
Ee STIR MNO NL ss ae sc api ccm ada ws pe nn sees es mca 14,179 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Virginia_________________ 5, 368 
er RAGS TEI TA UtEy OR PIE, CORT ee an cerecsrcde ae nccaenieeaeacc 231 
DOD No. POS eR EN os aid wns cen as ietceenen a ecabocas 250 
Pelican toh a. Pe ene Ec oe ores ee enieeseiea 65 
mrs: "USD UEUGS > MURUVUNUTIOL TNS ESUUUCG) OR CON a us 8.738 
ems UNDO OO ca seat p ince aouns punieiselcsek cbaciegian as deadinasieaacne anaes 6, 155 
Pras, Pnnadeipnia, Pas. cu us... SS ca eanaeaaaas i ec ed lata a 23. 440 
Sr, ETOP EIN Ce EG A NR eel la oo ca nao cic cea nde nse eR pga onaaaiencamebdaeocion 7, O61 
Sy RGR TRROUR OE. CHORE 2 12 bhi cag wie acs ws ac na crea nse ena aD caetiene mi 99 
Rats, Il PORCOR: PEGG ooe so cable aad ceicainusypmnae ound 72 
OLF Bagdad, Santa Rosa County, a 350 
Naval Disciplinary Barracks, San Pedro, Calif..._....__......... _ 3, 375 
MCAS, Miami, Fla. (Amelia Earhart Field, Master Field Opalocka, 
and adjacent and nearby pronerty ) —..o. 2 oso ee 23, 320 
mares faciiitios Ban Brune, CAMs. ou eso oon monte keen scum 4, 675 
MR? DORI ae 6, 506 
Ir: ani NUN cs ah 3, 833 
Tr MRR SRNUI SI 2 ck 2 ar hoo ot eo al eee eee ae 6, 510 
BT TU SAMAR RRS OyRS UU ee fe ae a 10, 861 
Teeeny: Oy Sh VaR RC a occur wcamseres ictegpcien ete oe 2, 309 
DA UPENNS ONE R 0 Sah 8, 140 
Ue. SUAS INUNaD ER I a aren cae liar 7, O57 
U.S. Naval Radio Station, Amagansett, N.Y......-_..._-.--_-__---- 190 
aan Un CORMNOER UNE: > CR 5 Se IR re cca nace saciadiamvaniianio 15, 185 
Bene. road miele. Corpus Christi Ter aa 4, 527 
CT = on Oak i cee eae 4, 959 
eee "RO ONNRNDEA CII = 7 <> =” cs sada ancien bwegeeomna sear ogden aasodeekaies 90 
Bra Pau Ea RC IN ce ES a as, 4,698 
Pe ACG, Ort BOREUIO No iia ona eecegatenmed a ccenctaeuunmwese 500 
NGA ON a a ra 616 
Pere Seotale: Tent: Meme. PAe 8 oo. ee es 80 
NIR Repair Pier, No. 44, Brooklyn, N.Y_----.---.--.-..------------- 1,110 
ll mit 536 
NRTC Longview, Wash. (leasehold disposal) -...------------------- 338 
Fort Foster Military Reservation, Kittery, Maine__-.---.----------- 0 
ag a Si The Sec ae aE a fh a 358, 100 


38994—59— pt. 5-6 
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Sn DT EOS Rr DEEN 
Underwater Ordnance Station, Newport, R.I__---------~--._-...-_- 
IE Tu 7 TR RN I re deren asia ecavenennig gga 
as ack tte ics haieossiph psdinad ghlariaainaibaniies 8, 
I nr a rc 9, 
Be A Mic Ot, a MINER SC NN 
Irn Caan NN kde nei dcepueegd mca oceanic 
I nN a a ee pe soars 
eire ODDO RI BP OEY, UN ON Nc apc eiere eee 4: 
Irae A 
memes, room, 2.2. (Queens Anner). 2. ecm ane iL 
Pees, RURNEe, Nid; (aORR BRINN Annex) a nn eccesaei 5, 
eee, mewneee, Wie 2 a aiiasctenicinnsd neretcmatueeae 1, 358 
Sram” arp SE UI” 00 a ae 15 
Cyane Naval Housing Project, San Diego, Calif.__._._-._____________ 31 


U.S. Marine Corps Hospital, Klamath Falls, Oreg 
RS eo a aa ee Re er en CES 
Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill 
Ice OS 
Bureau of Ships, research and development project, Glenview, N.Y 
Portion of former Victory Rd., Dorchester, Mass 
I ans UES, RUIN NN 
Portion of K St. Annex, Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass 
Title VIII, Housing project, North Kingston, R.I 
Is RCO 
NETS rap eae ae een ee aera eee De ee Preee 
Enfield housing project, Elizabeth City, N.C__.____.__-______________ 
Fleming Island Satellite Field, Hibernia, Fla 
Portion of OLF 26803, Grand Prairie, Tex 
I PN ENN a ce ee 
Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill 
ig SVG tt SSS a SRS Rn ee cece 
Fort Rosecrans Military Reservation, Calif 

aval Net Depot, Tiburon, Calif 
NSP, Tacoma, Wash 
I UO ng 
er PUTO UNTER: SOP NEI «Wn 
PINON RRNONPRUIA ER, NOURMATININL, COMING oe i nn ce cciminnainiimes 
Former Naval Hospital, Norman, Okla 
I OFT 
Walcott Auxiliary Field, Greene County, Ark 
Erwin Auxiliary Field, Jackson County, Ark 
Daggett Annex, MCSC, Barstow, Calif._.._..._....._._.____._--__..______ 
Maspeth Annex to New York Naval Shipyard, Maspeth, N.Y 
St. Helena Annex, Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Va___._-_________________ 
Ua BE BETAS WD) Us NSN ISCO 5 UNS ee sees sce de Ses 
Benes eOUtiGle Sty COOMIINOR, CAN 
Shelton Annex to Puget Sount NYS, Wash 
Beerene COLDS TCNOGL, WNONUCO, VHe ooo ok ire ce 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant, Pocatello, Idaho 
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BEESR 
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mateland Air Force Auxiliary Wield, Aris... ..0<<-<<nc~----s~ snus 1, 708 
Gavann TIOMOG, GCOR- AUVLOMIG, “DOL. cnccccnuswendhteddbemepeunndes 574 
Pampa Air Force Auxiliary Field No. 1, Tex_-.----------------~---- 3, 222 
Anniston Air MTS TR I isch cance abet laisse ional 2, 558 
SPOTS TATU DROLY PINS 2h 0B es sccuciccicsicpcteapecllibienabint ai diinnitamanaateceis 1 
PGS CERT RT PU I 0 
Nantucket Research Annex, Massachusetts__..._..----..---.-_..___- 5 
Bavy Air Porce: Auxiliary Wield! Okla. oon sie nccacn cca 1, 109 
Maihart Air Force Anziliary Wield No, 1, Tex.....<.........i.... 2, 757 
Daihart Air Force Auxiliary Wield No. 2, Tek... ccncecsewcwccnwun 2, 392 
Bers Bus Station Annee, CAMLOIiR cin once ccceacscnewncncnces é 
Rochester Radio Beacon Annex, Washington_....._..______-_______ 12 
Mictoria Air Morce Ausziliary Wield, Mane... 2. occ ieccscunnccce 9, 085 
Hopkinsville Mid-Marker Annex No. 1, Kentucky_----.----------~-_ 1 
Cambridge Electronics Reserve Annex, Massachusetts___..._.._..____ 200 
Point Lookout low frequency homing facility, New York_-------__-__ 20 
Columbus Homing Beacon Annex No. 2, Ohio_.----_-_-_____________ 11 
Pope Radio Range Annex, North Carolina___.___-_____--_---___--___ 0 
Sennen Alb: ONOG -OGOy Ns 8a eas less cw cebnsamenmeedeynceqnee 57, 673 
Alcoa Ammunition Storage Station, Tenn__-._---__--___-_-_______- 5 
Harvey Machine ©e,, Torrance, Cant. aon ce ecene 437 
Air Force Plant No. 46, Alexandria, Ind_..-.---._-____ saad eee ean 1, 500 
Pe GOOTO GRO NE 8 se end dpe en cniaiwincmumns Pr 
Campo Air Fores Beton: AlGGNe «oe coc annaceneceneodanecmene PED. 
Deming Air Force Range, New BMesiCO.< oo 33 cdc eect awecmewee Leased 

meee Ait’ POTee Ones ING. TPO. ono ene ctemoecanecmen Do. 

Beeriish Pee BONO Rm DG an i mtu Do. 

nec SAU I Se se | ogre tec garner eiecaecnes Do. 
BCRIOCGT’ ANS SOW pCnOTl. TR RTE MN nn 29 
Marion Radio Transmitter Annex, Massachusetts___....____________ 62 
air Force Piant No. 2, Kanens Oity, Bans... <4... nen cn nnccnngee 17, 000 
air 2 Ores Piane-Iie;: 45, maareone, Pe. 6, 500 
SI EORD <P 20° ICID Dm UNNI NEG 89 
Columbus Precision Bombing Ranges, Miss__-__--_.__-----_--_________ Permit 
rene A PCN a 2, 270 
George Wright Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash_____--____________ 816 
Bryan Air Force Base, Tex. and off-base facilities__._......_________ 12, 721 
rene Wear Guidance Anhew:: NiO 3 no ne 64 
Yen Court Austitary Field, San Angelo, Sex.—..................... 185 
Manhattan Beach Air Force Station, N.¥..--...--_-_-______________ 1, 320 
erin PA AR’ Hr NR ROUEC RON Rl ns hee 209 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif. (transfer to Army)_-----_-___-_______ 48, 435 
Ardmore Air Force Base, Okla.___- I ea a I a Leased 
Air Force Plant No. 39, Ford Motor Co., Chicago, Ill_--.-_-_______ 7h, 000 
Alz Force Plant No, 50, Jehneon. City, N.¥...-..........—.......—. 4, 065 
Dallas Center Air Force Station, Iowa_.....--_.--_-______-_-______ 76 
Campbell Air Force Base, Ky. (transfer to Army)______________ at 15, 033 
moms (Air pri S0ANG TO on es es fy te 14, 691 


PN a a a i i aa el oe ae 276, 797 
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Luke Air Force Auxiliary Field No. 6, Ariz-._._._....-_.___-__________ 
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eae Re 


I amnr NSE AT™: SIRT ENCINO a out 
ponvee sapien: Alr foros Bese, (ATIB ooo ce 1 
Se, SA RO SRINONS BN oo iii iciinemnisiusian bea cnuGaswon 0 
RRR PR ERK NO ioe Soc wh Obie a wee 0 | 
Sramcenwiile Air Force Station. Tex. he eh 6 
Rar a a ee 0 
ayn seven Air More Tank Parm. Wile... ec a 124 
IMMEDI PAS APIS I see ST 112 
panoky Hill’ Warehouse Annex, KRan...2.20. oo ee ld 910 
penny ROT”. RPO SOR MRENOOND, TNOHDE oo fe os a ee lv 
IPSN I CURE INNS I sa ge 8 
IRR NOE I a eee 141 
Rarer Ore IN ES RN i kl PD. 
Pes RRCICRN RET” OUND ROR INO TN als «Saas teendipecnindeme amma 80 
SIPMRINID SU SU ANIONS SONI CN gd 143 
IE SIAC ERIN Bes a NA OR a i 5 
Sra a PN IN a a dxcesenank 0 
ROKSERORND ARTE: SUITING RONG. WV ROD Sit heen iiaeeelmapmabd 0 
SOIC AIP POCO UR O0. BOY oan kc detnimtinweinniniaicmeeeenon 18 
[penne Wrient Air Foree Ase. WSR... ok ie niecncew 9% 
SRO MOeTS Il Rh OROG MURCION, AN ic cc creek cimeeemniemee 226 
EIN DOT a TREN? PANO RO UGES, AR ee ede 36 
Pn Ir POrCe MUNtIOR,. RINGNO oo a5 dee ceed bewink P.D. 
TROrancronen AW POTCe TASS AIRGKO on a. kc eedccwecmecen P.D, 
Murphy Dome Air Force Station, Alaska.......................... P.D, 
Pea TR A Utes CE ICON UED P.D, 
Skull Cliff Loran Station, Alasku____- EE ere eee Een ee P.D, 
aE AES PRI EEO, OT os oh ic eee peerless ll 
Northeast Cape Air Force Station, Alaska_.............._....-_.. P.D 
Camano Air force Stnri0n, AINGKS nn i itd ccinwdimmnclnaces P.D, 
Cape Newenham Air Force Base, Alaska_......................... P.D. 
SECA A ES oT eee le Senet Senne nara eee es mmnea ee Permit 
Bonrrevohn Air Force Station, Alaska.................-<.-<5-<«<.~ P.D, 
BREMCRNUANECS GRAS". BOUUENNG SEORINU TOUR, PASI oo i cme P.D. 
Roumenntort Afr Force Tase, Alaska. 3. cececccnwecumeeeeens P.D. 
Ser Aer POMee MANGO IN, DICK. soc mcnmmaenns iiss inns aaeinpanl Leased 
BVCIOWGH (GAIN BOOT@R NRBEIEO, UDR e icra ecksrtcecteiccercenisiocaiincom nem P.D. 
i NIE. RR MORIN ING oasis wicks ence cee w eee P.D. 
et) PTE er Ore MROUNO. ON. on i seinen 0 
UCONN 0 RO a a 60 
Newcastle County Apartments, Delaware__.-...--......-..-._-... 153 
1,..G: Hanscom Air Force Base, Mass...._...............-...... 10 
Montgomery Alr Force Station, Ala.._............ 2 se eisceence 266 
ice ae a Na te 8, 481 


Mr. SuHepparp. In turn, if you want to follow up on the question, 
find out what has happened to the total amount. GSA might be able 
to supply you a report on that. 

General Moore. We will attempt to get that information, also, from 
GSA. Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on p. 
861.) 

Mr. Weaver. In addition to whatever they declare as excess, what 
they accnmulated this past year, also. They are accumulating prop- 
erty all the time. 

Mr. Anprews. I have been on this committee for 5 or 6 years, and 
I have always noticed that the services are buying real estate all the 
time, but I never hear of anything disposed of. 
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Mr. Sr&es. On the other side of the picture, it is a fact that I do 
know of some instances where the services have disposed of quite 
valuable property, as a matter of fact, on which the Government made 
a lot of money. A year or two ago the Navy sold a very valuable 
beach tract in my district and made a great deal of money for Uncle 
Sam on it. It was sold at public auction. The bids were much 
higher than anybody anticipated. Of course, all Florida land is more 

valuable than land anywhere else. 

Mr. Weaver. Especially if it is not under water. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen, if it is not absolutely essential, let us 
not publicize individual States. There is a very definite competition 
in that field. 

Mr. Sixes. It is invigorating, you know. I do know of a couple 
of instances where the Navy and the other services have sold prop- 
erty, and this will come up in your answer. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to say this subcommittee is out of its 
jurisdiction going into this field. I think perhaps it would be well if 
we dropped that ‘subject matter and let the subcommittee having cog- 
nizance handle it, although you should supply the information which 
the gentleman has requested. 

General Moore. The acquisitions as well as the dispositions? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. 

General Moore. That will be done, Mr. Chairman, 

The information pertaining to disposition appears on page 

(The information requested pertaining to acjuisitions follows :) 


hrs 
io. 


Summary—Department of Defense real property acquisitions for fiscal years 
1956-58 and approved land acquisition expenditures for fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 (to Mar. 1, 1959) 


CNN We Pas in a a _-. $27, 490, 313 
BRUNO HE CTO Noa ces stereos cain ec anion cieerects 36, 869, 742 
PT EMIOUG O0 TAREE CREE BIN OG ie Be ia ch aes eecn ncaa medalaasnakebecink csaceomiaeie 38, 273, 102 
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“ Expenditure for lands acquired 
State | | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
1956 1957 1958 
RIO So ococcaresccietensndabigetinstia $21 $78, 979 $163, 000 
INS Sa Uuiceieneda,ccbeebnakadnedidesotinineeabhonshbanaekcas einen | aiiiamianbainndent 
PERE ch dcikcncdektebiscbandcicabdcdkedbes A Se Apdovchbbcdanlsuuadakhones 
i 356, 831 341, 528 168, 985 
PES DGS co un aso cca ceacwincbwencenn 176, 032 20, 522 2, 850 
I a reas! 452, 491 167, 882 120, 272 
SI 2 ied coeea bmn iial opaeewaueniman 400 BOOT cnductmnis 
eee seabanohees Rinne Ge knkbnihahaaihsdeeaai = 35, 852 2 
Georgia.---.-.- ii cicesbaesibinibeliaeed ts hs lsetidatiniotoniahadans 73, 337 177, 667 
DES Sactioanes ais hos a teed tacaareins tae testa: PRS Vikiiintea cee 
RS eon A cebanenieinemnins ee 31, 200 47, 361 22, 
DR. cua eddabaoinunelamnnphbihamnicutoummasesinenat 232, 508 113, 
DK, cchubnéntcmdaidsbbeedintiohnhbhebhin we 12, 000 52, 500 15, 
nS Se a a ei 1, 830 18, 500 1, 370, 90! 
ED os cothakidénenudsasmandscaseoded a cnet 500, 698 4, 9 
POE: «< iicebane babe inGuwbiwseshiiwatesaSiginabiin 22, 500 34, 73 
a ag a ec cinnsmutrans 60, 000 18, 151 27, 79% 
NINE od So neb ice Cd iiapie cinawtine bamemais | 322, 650 77, 72 141, 97: 
RIED nose oncncunktanmcennmanene 74, 726 106, 833 57, 
SEE ee eee ie 68, 454 65, 950 8, 3 
DERN ook Late ciudacsecebiunbenuke clikisceinn meek 12, 500 11, 
IID oe 2 acnienemease 21, 620 19, 000 7.6 
Co ce iramiemectnneiee 176, 948 8, 000 43, 
CR LA tcece ne ip ckdeonsenehhGinel beeehenenee 18, 376 14, 
Do. 5c As. oka ckbenicm cee benbael>>ouniucann el acaknaaaes al laeabblites 
Nielsen catnn nahaenmetiinenebdlae am 380 12, 000 
OS a a ee ee, eee ee 18, 000 
SOT CIE Es nk abassaoresckasbinenshen 360, 407 28, 312 
Oe RS Se eee nee 1, 629, 517 444, 195 
EAN at on cea bawkoweh pea aomee 333, 423 | 721, 813 
BRD STR ais Scerianndatwdiieneacunwe 691, 505 548, 892 
SO ee eee ee WON ese sekecec ck 
SS conte cao mes eas dsepasanschedaspe caw 214, 454 1, 167, 392 
SUNN ee ane os ee | 10,400 | 1,831, 116 
cc ciatra tie bieiniss gubais mae tee neta Sn kiece arama 18, 175 
ile cen na emma nblnibiion 332, 231 | 496, 336 
SE oe cao summaekemninne 96, 187 8, 853 
EE ER a oid adoa kn abit nied peel wenbacmanese | 22, 660 
UN claritin inn tind bibcanehsiwnanagh nn weeks cab 29,175 
UR ei eticncccdbcnn dn cansndenewobew eS se coped wiped esat ais os 
ND ieee Ct end cea sacuneaeonehel 35, 318 247, 352 : 
WOM ee oc nae S00 tooo es 25, 000 
a ae 27, 700 OBO erccssacccol 
NIN caer eons & Geddes artiste elie 44, 856 45, 929 442, 305 
Washington __..........- Scchidimaeinikininings intern 274, 653 189, 870 55, 075 
I a eee = 65, 500 20, 000 
ON a = 25, 370 | 81, 840 7, 945 
perenne sae dbeaanS sense enonn es un aial aacos ween wal ewes sows pease 
Total Gor Gscal year..................- | 6, 030, 739 10, 557, 530 





1 The actual expenditure, when the land acquisition projects have been completed, may exceed slightly 
or may be less than the approved amounts shown in these 2 columns. 
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Pv co 
Expenditure for lands acquired | Approved land acquisi- 
| tion expenditures! 
ae in lec cell hielo icles 
State | | | 


| 
| Fiscal year 
|Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Fiscal year| 1959 (to 
1956 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | Mar. 1, 
1959) 


ee ~— ca — zs cocaine ; aa 


Alabama. és sind SEGk cceuwcecceeus! $192, 770 $12, eee rr -- 2 Oen| cone wneenece 
ME. .wonesasisncs sabe senccesenacuens 114, 130 | Be ivecasccene= Ra aaiarcatarag ; $573, 000 
Arkansas. ---------- wn nnn rene nen n nnn n nee ~-----~------|-- -|------ --- 
RII oc nndicccasacnccacceuaccosues 1,634,000 | 2,069,935 | $4,949,917 | $8,077, 805 |.......-.... 
Colorado. . circa eieh padoobenissusansaalion ine dsiaihcin alban Reb adoup eens acta aicae 161, 000 aii didibaal 


Connecticut. ....--------------------------|-.--- a a iscetwibawenunes 79, 500 
OEE LEE ENE DR A AOL OE ATO | "5 | RR eo ee ee 














District of Columbia... ...-.....------.. ae nae , Shes a | ; Fa 
0 SS ee ee ae ee eee | 2,214, 810 389, 654 373, 350 D, Bee; GOO Vennecensania 
a oka is aie : Seat 169, 140 | 144, 752 | EAE dcccknwanicattexdeknuuees 
Idaho _. ; Seeraeiels avant a pantera Mai te oie eee wih 
Illinois... paasmumauee ideas lek oii 70, 000 67, 306 | 117, 306 peal kcace Rew a adceasiil 
Indiana. _. paseeue . Sceaedel ude cossncces|wensunsans ileqcednsnnena onecaaceuned 
SC Re ae en a i ge eae ee Se ye an ie a 
Kansas... .- oe ee ge al 94, 200 90, 693 |....-. eae a 
Kentucky. een dima o---0------]-------- aaa 4, 000 nbsreacimcle bidsaanaenes 
Louisiana... ane Setencasiuseseaseacenaion sees | Ug ee : al acacsinconie® sicedaanaaan 
Maine... ---- Ce gaat een e 102, 500 et) Se 59, 450 
Maryland Pach awe we Weeih ate bRine -aaooue el 46, 250 | ...-- eS sate incall ak tw ecien eras unde ie eile 
Massachusetts_....---- sep Wacinine auditelinn 36, 700 23, 700 | 31, 000 | ae manatee 
NE no nidiatntigusscnneus ims cantcmapelnsdetasuaast Daakes caceatopnasngaon cul deci pockasens 
Wisngte. occu cuss iat imacietoneatrde Sse Dice — ould bisoanssenie nin 
Mississippi -- .. pied aston psieatice pan inst a : 719, 601 | 17, 650 | pastel ailiiaskvlen “ 
aa cepa aa an 90, 000 | BEE ldanwutntewcalewnensn dan = 
Montana.......- vimbeaes sevseonce _ sneneneties 


Nebraska... asia einem ia 11, 980 sit ai cai 
Nevada eager a tee ala eer ae “ BGO hb cncasecex | 361, 125 377, 000 |- 
New Hampshire pedisiesnnckheadien oa siceuguine séveuiedsbnedinagears 
New Jersey : 5 Siciadhedibein ; Sage Tas Tin accin'n sie 21, 301 scihabintetgial 

New Mexico o ae ane nh ereretining esa a e s — « —_* - o 
New York re 2 Seat. wok omectias ao oe 2, 500, 000 


North Carolina....._-- iibatn cota 27, 000 | 27, 600 4, 501 es dairtth sities twutl 
North Dakota Di teadiliionie te eechakeeae Ses cathe te aheoee Maa ee 
Ohio ae tee hae Ae ee te ee a aoe tt ee OP Fa» smear 
Oklahoma Dahan waiak ala bieemighidae cee ame 250, 000 | 247, 228 sos lois ds dekcidiaelsale 
Oregon : SORIA LE INES = ea | ] . ao weacaiaall 
SEN ENIIMI ok ci. c aire donde aka oacawermebl | 363, 650 | 540, 928 |...... EF, BU cd atinnaceaie’ 
Rhode Island six, Sidictitd o cdaraceae aie ate acne ee , ae Sta ed pcndeveis dati aelieciiiaiias amend 
Ne a i i ete eae 921, 360 | 665, 221 5, 001 130, 050 |. ‘cotati 
South Dakota sulci icy ool toe tntoa te pre pita erat Senkebicueads cals al cb agiceniicammmenial 
Tennessee a se - a a n elvan . ids o | 20, 000 
Texas Scalia cis nen ababunegtaiaes ial Recta 277, 289 | 48, 551 | 105, 000 | NG, COO Fon nncscuecet 
“toh ! 

WUE ae alee ook, SORENESS aS oe So ccunhskinasanimentnuaw nce swscalrnniaeebaman 
| AC ae seicanchin duniaexe . < 204, 566 | TPR BO isc sanecane 
WeeONtO ce oe vim shel 656, 000 | 335, 049 MAO is eco cette a ees ween 
OU UN oes a cencicamces Si ted ta aeslwter (Saar Dvcecasscnselanameaionvinl 
RS god de ee ae Sathana temas ap ekasa tere Sa nmniaaila 
i ES SRE eae act Bo ogee ira as 


Total for fiscal year.................- 7, 548, 699 7, 458, 184 | 6,353, 274 | 14, 777, 635 731, 950 


' | 
ible simeietinehtniemmatniantninietis 





! The actual expenditure, when the land acquisition projects have been completed, may exceed slightly or 
may be less than the approved amounts shown in these 2 columns, 
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Expenditures for lands acquired Approved land acquis. 


tion expenditurest 





State | | 
| Fiscal year 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year! 1959 (to 
} 195 | 1957 | 1958 1958 | Mar.1, 
| | 1959) 
Cuepemasces: aque ee eae —_ aa - " Ss ete = < . = ae | a ; 
Alabama_._.- | $47, 698 | $1,346 | $414, 993 | = 
Arizona qi 602 | 160,077 | 4,282 | $193, 250 
Arkansas __-.-- pean , 12, 800 | 18, 750 | 152, 500 
California... : 4,503,604 | 1,429,489 | 3,232,716 | 1,442,085 
Colorado : _ 10, 000 311,815 | 
Connecticut ? | 275, 328 | 
Delaware 514, 313 129, 850 134, 750 105, 132 | 
District of Columbia. - - : | 
Florida . | 35, 888 466, 538 4, 962,999 | 209, 450 
Georgia___- | 79, 874 84,845 40, 437 
Idaho | 13,011 6, 440 
Illinois. _-. 4, 760 165, 231 20, 396 
Indiana 980, 000 Liz 
Iowa__. 25, 570 27,80 41, 350 i 
Kansas 164, 120 77, 862 246 $47, 00 
Kentucky 2, 583 13, 621 won 
Louisiana 29, 750 8 041 
Maine 661, 498 14, 084 170, 000 
Maryland 700 7 
} (assachusctts__- 86, 725 26, 195 4, 075 
Michigan 35, 325 16, 818 13, 308 315, 500 | 
Minnesota : 31, 076 Q9, G86 &3, 93 
Mississippi 333, 290 AB, 888 122, 779 337, 780 
Missouri 64, 050 104, 076 95, 450 54, 125 
Montana 49, 973 3, OR1 16, 151 
Nebraska (uaaentuenccGac ed ae 161, 321 84, 046 BG Din cower 201, 476 
Nevada SF ar a a ae ee 19, 562 55, 199 3, 553 : eae 
a ae ene 341, 551 1, 607, 385 29, 905 UR RT 
D Je-cey Es a Benen ty S ah ae . 1,090 7, 200 238, 640 
New Mexico ik Ee are BE res 65. 936 59, 664 &, 690 = oe 
STII oo ee eee 734, 691 749, 170 237, 955 436, 400 134, 410 
I OR = 56, 853 186, 680 8, 392 81, 250 -ndeeee 
OS EES et ae Oe es 551, 029 429, 704 ST: 2ee t=. senna 
Oe ns 18, 332 30, 301 39, 300 211, 450 91, 00 
Oklahoma__.- a ae ere tee ae 148, 375 293, 094 131, 896 38, 500 rae 
a 7, o20 1, 485 99, 730 wake - 
NN Seta 279, 925 205, 763 20, 312 75, 150 
CRM TITRE ot oN le : ee Goes See ek re 
SS aaa 111, 165 101, 388 270, 236 26, G00 | oncucaanen 
NRT URI Ss So foe ts Ses 8, 075 14, 485 oswinbl 
NII en ea a 113, 741 i : ge oliasanaeee 
Texas Pedi oat eeds cn eee ean 506, 646 536, 054 685, 375 419, 019 69, 600 
OE ee ee ee | 4.020 3, 950 te TS ina 
I nouns 92, 70 CBee cove ee 
rR WEEE S00 eee: 72, 400 
UIA ee ence ed hee cht ea 665, 040 372, 216 at; O08 hisec3 5s 
WL Sea | & : ly Beene pe a ee Be ed Oe eae 
SIRI on ieee and ae i 1, 925 135, 950 1, 472, 929 43.050 |..... 
PMN Perea oo Ree aie 2 SM oD en nd ie ld 173, C00 Vince 
Total for fiscal year_. Seabee | 10,468,678 | 9,130,541 | 12,399,076 | 5,000, 836 | 1, 273, 971 


1 The actual expenditure, when the land acquisition projects have been completed, may exceed slightly 
or may be less than the approved amounts shown in these 2 columns, 


Mr. Suerrarp. What assurances can you give us with respect to the 
screening of the fiscal year 1960 procurement program now before the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. McGurre. I can assure you this will be done, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would like to insert these figures in the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has it been done as the budget has come up to us! 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, sir. I would like to insert these figures in the 
record. 

The purpose of making this statement is to show to you the acceler 
ation in this field of the utilization of available assets which has been 
a matter of great concern to the committee. Part of this program we 
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showed you yesterday afternoon on the overall picture of our disposal 
program. Within the Department of Defense for the first half of 
fiscal year 1959, the utilization exceeds the utilization experienced 
within Defense for the total fiscal year 1958 by nearly 50 percent. 
What I am saying here is that we have utilized, for our own needs, 
50 percent more in the first 6 months than we used in the whole year 
last year. I think this attributes to the fact that we are doing a better 
screening job. 

If this rate continues, we will have a utilization increase for the full 
fiscal year, I would estimate, somewhere over 200, even 300 percent. 
Icannot guarantee that. 

The utilization of Department of Defense excesses among other 
Government agencies is currently proceeding at very nearly the same 
rate as the fiscal year 1958. The first half of 1959 is $59 million, and 
the full year of 1958 was $134 million. 

In the donation program we are utilizing that program in our dis- 
posal of excess and surplus property at a rate of about 25 percent 
above the fiscal year 1958. 

I think these three figures I have given should indicate clearly that 
our screening procedures are beginning to work and take effect on the 
material that is going through them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The percentages would indicate that. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


What has the Department of Defense done to strengthen quality- 
control programs, particularly in the production of complex defei:e 
items such as missiles, aircraft, and nuclear submarines ? 

Mr. McGuire. I think I would like to let the Navy Department 
speak directly on the nuclear submarine phase of this, sir, but in the 
area of the missile field we have been working very closely with those 
in the missile end of the business, the specialists in that field. In the 
quality control area I think we have taken a very important step, as 
was mentioned earlier this morning. There is no sense in inspecting 
these things just for the sake of inspecting them if you are not finding 
that you have bad product. In other words, if a manufacturer his- 
torically has a system of his own and is obtaining for you the quality 
that you want, you can do it on a spot-check basis rather than doing 
every piece. 

We have opened this up to take advantage of the experience of 
American industry in this field. I think we have made substantial 
progress in the quality-control field, particularly utilizing what in- 
dustry has, which, after all, in most cases we are paying for to start 
with. 

Would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Suerrarpv. We will drop the nuclear subs and pick that up 
later, and also go into more detail with the aircraft people when they 
appear before the committee. I was speaking on the policy level. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION PROCEDURES 


Would you please discuss with the committee the uniformity and 
effectiveness of contract termination procedures within the Depart- 
ment of Defense? The policy aspect, please. 
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termination field this year. We have issued regulations in this con. 
nection in areas that were very troublesome, which will tend overall 
to expedite terminations. Where there are problems, pinpoint the 
problems at the time to the background is known and when we get 
down to settling this thing we are not talking in a void. 

If you want further details on this, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bannerman 
will be glad to go in detail. : 

Mr. Suepparp. Supply further details for the record when it comes 
down. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Our policy in contract termination is to furnish a common meeting ground 
for the contractor and the contracting officer to negotiate, amicably and in 
fairness, settlement of contract termination claims. A claim represents the con 
tractor’s proposal of settlement resulting from curtailment of performance of 
his contract pursuant to its agreed terms. 

Procedural uniformity has effectively insured similar treatment of a con 
tractor regardless of the contracting military department. By clear statements 
of Department of Defense policies and procedures, ambiguity, misinterpreta- 
tion, and attendant problems have been eliminated. The parties are provided 
a single publication expressing policies on timely and equitable dealings; dis- 
posal of inventory and plant clearance; allowance of costs incurred, reasonable 
profit, and settlement expenses; prompt partial payment; and final settlement 
and payment, all matters of concern to us and defense industry. 

The effect of the uniform termination procedures has been to— 


Mr. McGuree. We have made substantial progress in the contract | 


f 


(i) Reduce the time for submission of claims, thereby reducing the over | 


all time for payment of claims; 

(ii) Clarify points of issue gleaned from prior cases, thereby advancing 
the entire termination settlement process ; 

(iii) Extend the authority of the contracting officer and the prime and 
higher tier contractors to settle claims, thereby shortening the settlement 
period and permitting more rapid payment; 

(iv) Allow more prompt interim payments pending final settlement of 
claims, thereby affording the contractor working capital. 


We have been advised of the general satisfaction of defense industry with — 


these procedures and are continuing to work with industry for improvement 
wherever indicated. 


CANADIAN AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. The Department of Defense is working closely 
with the Dominion of Canada, particularly in their air-defense acti- 
vities. What production-sharing discussions have been held with 
Canada and what arrangements or finalized procedures have been 
made? 

You may want to answer this question off the record, because it 
does have a semblance of interjecting into the policies of the State 


Department. If you so desire, it is your privilege to answer off the | 


record. If you can answer on the record, please do so. 

Mr. McGume. I would like, if you will, sir, to answer off the 
record, with the privilege to clarify it so it can go into the record. 
I think it should be in the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Mr. McGumre. I will try to cover it as broadly as I can. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Canada and the United States have recognized since 1941 that their defense 
production programs must be coordinated and production, distributed on the basis 
of ability to produce economically. This recognition has been set forth in 4 
number of agreements with Canada, particularly the “Statement of Principles for 
Economic Cooperation,” approved by the President of the United States in 1950. | 
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Due in part to the growing integration of Canadian and United States air 
defenses, and in part to the high cost and technical complexity of modern de- 
fense equipment, both the United States and Canadian Governments have re- 
cently undertaken measures to insure a better utilization of their defense pro- 
duction capabilities. To this end, it is of great importance to North American 
defense that Canada, as well as the United States, maintain an industrial de- 
fense base capable of a significant contribution to the common defense, and to 
the development of a fund of technology necessary to increasing productivity in 
the field of defense production. 

Three meetings at the secretarial level have taken place between our two Gov- 
ernments and an understanding reached as to how Canada would be given the 
opportunity to share in the production of U.S. military equipment of mutual 
interest to the two countries under present conditions. Since this is a con- 
tinuing program, further meetings will be required to resolve problems. Current 
production-sharing discussions have emphasized competition as the basis for Ca- 
nadian participation in our procurement programs and do not provide for prefer- 
ential treatment for Canadian concerns. Technical competence, cost, and delivery 
consideration will continue to be the deciding criteria in awarding contracts as be- 
tween domestic and Canadian concerns. 

Consulations will continue to be held with a view to integrating our productive 
efforts on military items of mutual interest and result in an equitable balance 
of U.S. military business being awarded to Canadian concerns and Canadian 
military awards being made to U.S. industry. It is expected that these meetings 
will result in more economical and effective use of the capabilities of both 
countries in our common defense effort. 


REPLACEMENT OF TACTICAL VEHICLES 


Mr. SHerparp. The Air Force is initiating a program to replace 
tactical-type vehicles with commercial-type vehicles, the tactical 
vehicles being turned over either free or on reimbursement basis to 
the Army. ‘To what extent has this program been carried out in the 
other services ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to let each of the services specifically 
speak to that point, Mr. Sheppard. It is an administrative problem 
within the services. Mr. Bantz. 

Mr. Bantz. Of course, most of the vehicles produced for the Navy 
are purchased by the Army. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. I think, under the circumstances, when the record 
comes down you may insert the answer on the policy level, and let 
the details come up from the services at that time. 

Mr. McGuire. We have a policy, as you know, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the time when it is uneconomical to repair a vehicle. I would be 
less than candid if I did not state for the record that this kind of 
policy, in terms of a vehicle, gets into the priority business of funds 
available. I believe, however, if my recollection is collect, this com- 
mittee has pretty generally granted all of the requests for this type 
of thing which ever have been put before them. 

Mr. Suerparp. We have because of the testimony and the evidence 
predominantly showing the necessity of procurement. 

Mr. McGuire. I think the case of the Air Force—maybe the Air 
Force would not agree with me—was brought about by a squeeze 
they got on funds in a period. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. It was brought about by large vehicle 
procurements during Korea which created a large number of overage 
vehicles in our current inventory. 

I would like to add that the Air Force may have a slightly different 
problem than the other two services. We are replacing a major portion 
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of our military-type vehicles with commercial-type vehicles. This | 
does not necessarily apply to the Army and the Navy, because of the | 
difference in*their missions. 
Mr. McGourre. You see, the Air Force bought a large number of 
vehicles in 1951-52. They have in the 1959 budget a substantial in. 
crement for the replacement of these vehicles and another increment 
in the 1960 budget. This will get this thing phased out. We do not 
want to be in the business again, if we can help it, of replacing every. | 
thing in 1 year. This ought to be a stretched-out program. . 
Mr. Jackson. It isa 4-year program, and will run about $60 million | 
a year. I would like to outline our vehicular equipment program for 
ou. 
: Mr. SHepparp. You may pick up that detail in the presentation to 
come later. 
(The information requested follows :) 


THe Ark ForRcE VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


FORCE e pe rae NETS 


The Air Force has established an orderly replacement program. The principal | 
features of this plan are: ' 

(1) Establishment of a phased replacement of uneconomically reparable 
vehicles over a 4-year period beginning with fiscal year 1959 which will result 
in a leveling-off of the vehicle program and avoid the peak and valley type pro | 
curement. : 

(2) Deferment of all but the most critical initial issue needs. Efforts will b | 
concentrated on modernizing the fleet. 

(3) Replacement of many semitrailers with combination truck-tanks to reduc 
overall costs. 

(4) Reduction of the number of types and sizes of vehicular equipment. 

(5) Replacement of tactical-type vehicles with commercial types. 

(6) Disposal of uneconomically reparable vehicles not absolutely essential 
without programing replacements. 

The initial increment of this program has been included in the Air Force fiscal | 
year 1959 procurement plan and contains $63,714,000 for 15,943 vehicles. The 
second phase, included in the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate, requests $57,905- 
000 for procurement of 11,723 vehicles. 

On June 30, 1958, the Air Force had some 47,000 M-Series (tactical type) | 
vehicles. Asa part of the replacement program, these vehicles will be replacel | 
with commercial types. 


USE OF PASSENGER CARRYING MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Suepparp. On February 21, 1958, you filed a statement with the 
committee with respect to a survey requested by the committee on the 
requirements for passenger carrying motor vehicles in the Depart 
ment of Defense, pointing out that steps were being taken to improve 
the situation in thisarea. In your letter you state: 

The need for additional work in this area is apparent. You are assured that 


continuing efforts will be devoted toward the proper utilization of a vehicle flee 
which is limited to the actual needs of the military forces. 


Just what additional work have you done in this area in the pas | 
ear i 

Mr. McGutre. I anticipated this question, Mr. Chairman, because 
we reviewed our testimony of last year, and I have a two-page state 
ment covering the work which has been done in this field. 

Mr. SHeppard. Why do you not highlight it and give us the points 
which you consider your outstanding accomplishment, and then insert 
the complete statement in the record as a followup. 
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Mr. McGuire. Allright. 

We have studied the overall vehicle program, taking steps to get into 
it and to highlight this as a problem area. Each military department 
has reviewed its requirements and inventories of passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles in accordance with the instructions and criteria sent 
out on this study. This was with an eye to effecting reductions wher- 
ever possible. : 

The requests for procurement of new vehicles have been very sharply 
scrutinized as to their need. This is particularly true with the Army, 
which has purchased only nominal quantities of vehicles—in 1958, 
994: and in 1959, 12 vehicles. As a matter of fact, the passenger-car- 
rying motor vehicles purchased by the military forces during this 
period totaled only about 2,741 for 1958, and 4,877 for 1959, practically 
all of which were for replacement of wornout equipment. 

We have requested funds for procurement of 5,078 vehicles in 1960. 
Of these, 1.359 are for the Army, 1,117 for the Navy, 2,577 for the Air 
Force, 20 for the Marine Corps, and 5 for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The slight increase in totals in 1960, as compared to 1959, has been 
caused by the necessity for the Army to replace a number of its older 
model sedans. This replacement was deferred during the last 2 years, 
and the vehicles have now reached the point where further repairs are 
uneconomical. 

Let me see if I can quickly pick up some of the highlights of this. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insert the rest in the record, Mr. Secretary. That 
will be satisfactory. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PASSENGER-CARRYING Motor VEHICLES 


On February 21, 1958, a report was furnished to the committee in answer to 
questions raised in H.R. 471 regarding requirements and inventories of pas- 
senger-carrying motor vehicles. The questions raised by the committee were 
prompted by the fact that the strengths of the military departments were being 
reduced, while there did not appear to be any corresponding reduction in the 
passenger-carrying vehicle inventories. The report pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is making a concerted effort to effect all possible reductions 
in the inventories and allowances for such vehicles, but also that the basis of 
the authorization for a major portion of the vehicles is not directly related to 
the strengths of the military departments. 

Since submission of the above report, the following progress has been made 
on this problem, in addition to the developments mentioned above: 

(a) A Department of Defense logistics systems study has been made of the 
motor vehicle management programs of the military departments. The results 
of this study are now being analyzed and evaluated, and it is expected that a 
program of improvement will be instituted in the near future. The new program 
should do much to improve motor vehicle management practices within the 
military departments. 

(b) The Army has made a number of recent changes in its procedures for the 
reporting of vehicle assets and for the determination of vehicle allowances, which 
are designed to tighten up the management control of the vehicles and to elimi- 
nate undesirable features which were apparent in previous procedures. For 
example, instructions have been issued which provide for the consolidation of 
all vehicle allowances into one authorization document for each major command. 
Concurrently, all special issue authorizations are being canceled. Provision has 
also been made for the field commanders to turn in their old vehicles at the same 
time they receive the replacement vehicles. Under previous procedures, they 
had to turn in the old vehicles before they could draw new ones, this quite often 


ene them to be short of vehicles pending the delivery of the replacement 
items. 
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(c) As a result of the above actions, as well as of actions taken by the othe 
military departments, a considerable reduction has been effected in the inyep. 
tories of sedans, buses, station wagons, and ambulances in the Department of 
Defense. The following tabulation shows the inventories of these four types of 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles as of the end of each fiscal year: 





| Estimated 











| 1957 1958 
| 

| | 1959 1960 
ee CoE? Or BIONNND & siti coda ieddandcicctoncndneecdex | 25 25 24 
BNE ihe sdk sat landiihoacikustskcacketabdddleckgebh ebasacnct 29, 362 25, 273 23, 502 23, 
cuit teobiien Lada neha bisknnannmdshdecdosaaksdawsns | 7, 391 6, 914 7,171 7, 
Air Force. .....-..- ee ee ee ee ee 12, 808 13, 328 13, 735 14, 
eR IN ha 5 ka heen eh Se ha cd hacen eecdbiboweseaus 901 977 1, 307 1, 
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es oe it Tete a a OS | £0,487 | 46,517 | 45,739 | 46,8 


The above figures for the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps would appear 
to show that the inventories are increasing, although this is not really the 
case. The difference lies primarily in the reporting procedures for the various 
types of vehicles. The services involved are replacing carryall trucks, pickup 
trucks, and tactical vehicles with sedans, station wagons, and other types 
commercial vehicles as the older and more unsatisfactory vehicles become w.- 
serviceable. By definition, the carryalls, pickups, and tactical vehicles are not 
included in the inventories of passenger-carrying vehicles, whereas the replace- 
ment items are included. For example, during fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 
1960 the Air Force expects to replace some 2,011 carryalls with station wagons, 
Accordingly, the 2,011 vehicles are included in the fiscal year 1960 inventory, 
but are not included in the fiscal year 1957 inventory shown above. If the 2,011 
vehicles were added to the fiscal year 1957 inventory (or deleted from the fiscal 
year 1960 inventory) in order to make the two inventories comparable, the 
total number of vehicles used for passenger-carrying purposes by the Air Force 
would show a decrease during the period. Similar explanations are available 
for the apparent increases in Navy and Marine Corps inventories, as the Navy is 
replacing some 1,200 carryall trucks with station wagons, and the Marine Corps 
is replacing some 460 pickup trucks with sedans and station wagons during 
the period in question. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now I shall broach a subject which is of intense 
interest to the committee and other Members of the House. It has to 
do with your management contracts. 

Over a period of years, the committee members here, the older 
members, have always been more or less impressed with the fact 
that the Secretarial and military levels of the Government were very 
capable in the field of conducting their own functions. Yet we find 
it is now becoming extremely prevalent that we issue management 
contracts. We would like to know why the policy to the extent that 
management contracts presently prevail and, further, is that indica- 
tive of the fact that we do not have the ability contained within the 
military forces and the Secretarial levels to run their own business! 

Mr. McGume. I do not think so; no. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just what does it mean ? 

Mr. McGoutre. Each service has its own particular problems. There 
is no general, broad policy that we will have a management contract 
or not have a management contract, except what is the best interests in 
performing the : assignment at the time. 

In the missile field, the use of the management-type contract by 
the Air Force I believe has been subiect to considerable discussion. 
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The Secretary of the Air Force, in setting up the mission they had to 
fulfill in the missile field, elected to use this form of contract. I 
think it has been closely scrutinized and, as far as I can determine, 
sir, has been satisfactory to the Air Force. 

One of the dangers of this type of thing, of course, is that the 
management itself “might in some fashion give business to somebody 
it is associated with. “This has been specifically prohibited except if 
the Secretary of the Air Force determines that this is an absolute 
necessity and, although the Air Force will have to speak to this them- 
selves, I do not believe this action has ever been taken. 

Would you like to talk on this in detail, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. When we come to the respective services we will get 
into that aspect. What I was reaching for was the policy. After 
the policy is established, obviously the results thereafter are some- 
what automatic, as you know. We here look to the policy level to 
very carefully scrutinize those procedures. It becomes a very inter- 
esting and intriguing dollar problem, because when you put a man- 
agement contract out, the management gets so muc h of an override 
on subcontractors, and so forth. 

Mr. McGurre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am addressing myself to the known factor field, 
not to the unknown factor. I am not talking about missiles. I 
realize and other members of the committee fully realize that we are 
in a position there that we cannot do much of anything else. I am 
talking about the refined and known factors where we are presently 
using management contracts. Very frankly, when you resolve the 
cost factors out, it is not economical mathematic: ally speaking. It just 
isnot. Isthis being used as a vehicle of convenience or incompetence, 
or what ? 

Mr. McGutre. I do not believe it covers a vehicle of convenience 
or incompetence, sir. I believe it gets into the broad field of the 

matter of judgment of the problem they had before them and how 
they would solve it. The only policy we have in that general area is 
one of where it can be done in the best interests of the Department of 
Defense and the utilization of the dollars that you grant us to spend 
on these programs. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When you draw those two answers together, Mr. 
Secretary, they cover a broad waterfront, and the expenditure of the 
dollar presents another picture. What would you incorporate in your 
statement as the convenience of the military? What particular as- 
pect would you have in your mind to cover that field of evaluation, 
dropping the dollar aspect for the moment? 

Mr. McGutre. On the convenience of the military, as you know, 
some of these contracts have been let where they want to get a con- 
tinuity of the management, and the contention there has been one of 
the rotation of the ‘people within the Department. I think this is 
getting close scrutiny to see whether we are actually getting the best 
thing, and to see if we cannot resolve jae problems ‘internally with 
inhouse capability, if you will. We have to be careful that we do 
not destroy the inhouse capability which we must have. I think this 
has been one of the large factors involved. 

Also, the military at times have considered that they could do this 
thing cheaper. I am not now talking in dollars. I am speaking of 
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the utilization of manpower assets, trained technicians, that typeof} nave 

thing, where there were very specialized tasks, that those things wer | be e 

available to them. Roce 
(Off the record.) aes 
Mr. Suepparp. Questions, gentlemen on my right ? 


OPERATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE INSTITUTE SCHOOL AT ARLINGTON | \ 


TOWERS dents 


{t 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, in line with the chairman’s question | Contr 
about management contracts, I noticed in last night’s Star a story | ' 
t 


about a school the Department of Defense is operating over at Arling. 


§ 


ton Towers. Are you familiar with that? Cost 
Mr. McGuire. Only to the degree, sir, that I believe this schoolis} 
one which is involved in the training of military assistance officers | sears 
who are going out into the field. The purpose of this school is to see | pyc 
to it that when these military officers go out into these foreign coun- F [ess 
tries, No. 1, they are qualified, shall I say, in the problems of that 
country and do not just arrive “cold,” and therefore are good repre- 
sentatives of this country; and, No. 2, inasmuch as they work in an ve 
atmosphere out there which is very closely related with the State De , 
partment, that we give our military people as good a briefing on 
where they are going as we do some of the other members of ow} g,, 
Government. costs. 
As to the details of the operation of the school and that type of J contr 
thing, I am not familiar with that. _ 
Mr. Anprews. Another committee of the Congress is investigating oer 
this school. The story said this: the A 
The Defense Department awarded a $247,136 contract to the Institute to | ‘fii 
renovate space, and in August 1958 signed another contract for the Institute to | P™P° 
operate a training school for 100 officers a month for 11 months at a cost of | 
$333,115 plus $17,723 fee. Am 
Are you familiar with the Defense Department contract for $247,000 } as 


to renovate space in Arlington Towers? Daa 

Mr. McGutre. No, sir; [am not. As I see the problem from that 
report, those funds would come out of the military assistance pro 
gram, and that is the program for so-called foreign aid, as many All 
people call it. I can say to you, Mr. Congressman, that I used to be 
in that field at one time when I first came into Government, and the 
purpose and the objectives of the school I believe are highly essen- 
tial and sound. 

Mr. Anprews. I can understand the need for such a school more) fa 
than I can spending this amount of money to renovate a building to | theg 
be used only 11 months. and b 

Mr. McGuire. I have no knowledge on that point whatsoever, sit. | “hy, 
It is in another appropriation, and it is handled under the military static 
assistance group which come under Mr. Irwin, who is the Assistant | pendi 


reer 


STATI 


EE 


Secretary for International Security Affairs. A en 
(The information requested follows :) slates 
As currently operated, it is felt that MAI is accomplishing its mission at the ly ev 
minimum cost to the U.S. Government. the 
equip 

ARLINGTON TOWERS COST F defici 


MAT occupies 15,558 square feet, primarily converted basement, at the rate at 
of $3.75 per square foot, or an average annual rental of $58,344 per year. ? 
includes all conversion, janitor services, maintenance, and utilities. Cost factors 
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have been reviewed by the General Services Administration and determined to 
he entirely in consonance with established rates and policies for this area. 
Recent bids for comparable space increased 24 percent; i.e., to $72,000 per year. 
space is adequate, but not “swank.” MAT has approximately 10 percent of the 
space occupied by U.S. Government agencies in Arlington Towers. 


COST PER STUDENT 


A. Average operating cost per student, based upon current load of 1,000 stu- 
dents for fiscal year 1959, is: 


Contract costs for fiscal year 1959______________- wiindn ict hiah tee etnis ciate. ee eae 
Less estimated 10 percent savings____.____.._-_____--_- aakalnmeee kee, 33, 311 

Net 5 ss Sab tcc re Sai ee araeies edrarigkanis wilson ‘ eras ena  ebetex. 299, S04 
tear ner student (approximate) =. 2) 5-8 ns Stee ee ee 300 


B. Average cost per student of establishing the school, prorated over 5 
years, is: 


Cost of establishing school__..........._ -_-- bio iso elm Stall sae. $277, 764 
iewemuual yame of edminment. =... we ee eee 50, 346 
BU Gis cas oa a ce cae ek ee gw ci ce ale a St 227, 418 
Average cost per student (based on 1,100 students annually for 5 
BONE ts a sc ws ine ee cn gd i a ecto ON es a ao Sle 41. 30 


OVERHEAD COSTS 


American Institute for Research is reimbursed for all its direct and indirect 
costs. Estimated fiscal year 1959 indirect of overhead cost for MAI operating 
contract is $41,000. This amount is subject to detailed Government audit and 
approval. As a highly qualified, nonprofit contractor, operating in consonance 
with sound management principles, American Institute for Research overhead 
cost is a reasonable payment for services rendered. If MAI operated without 
the American Institute for Research contract, all management operations and 
staffing assistance would be borne by a Government agency with overhead 
proportionately increased. 

RESEARCH COST 


American Institute for Research requires a fixed fee of 6 percent of total costs 
on all contracts to provide for essential fundamental research not normally 
included in specific contracts. This progressive research program develops new 
concepts for more effective management and dollar savings. 


AUDIT 


All payments, direct and indirect, are subject to detailed Government audit. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. JoHN L. Hotcomber, Director, OFFICE OF PROGRAMING AND 
ContTrRoL, OASD (ISA) 


Iam happy to discuss the Military Assistance Institute because it is one of 
the great management factors for improvement of military assistance operations 
and has been so recognized by major field commands and agencies responsible for 
review of our program. 

From 1953 to 1956, I was Deputy Comptroller of the Department of Defense 
stationed in Paris with a small staff responsible for reviewing U.S. defense ex- 
penditures in Europe and the Middle East. Our studies and investigations there 
repeatedly indicated that U.S. military assistance funds were not being used 
as effectively as they could be. In large part this was because the Military As- 
sistance Advisory Groups (MAAG) and the unified commands were not adequite- 
'Y evaluating the special conditions in the country affecting requirements snd 
the capability of the country either to provide the equipment itself or to utilize 
equipment effectively if provided under U.S. grant aid. We found that these 
deficiencies were due first, to defects in the basie system of programing and 
Washington guidance, and secondly, to the fact that the military officers staffing 
the MAAG’s did not have the specialized background or training to permit them 
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the administration of military assistance. 


effectively to make these essentially nonmilitary analyses and judgments, () 
the basis of the reports furnished Washington, I was asked early in 1956 y 
return to Washington on temporary duty to make recommendations to improy 


I recommended a new programing system and simultaneously pointed out tha 
its effective operation would require either the selection of specialists not nor. 
mally found in military service or specialized training to permit its effective jp. 


plementation in the field. The recommend: 
and guidance were put into effect. Simult 


itions were adopted and the new plap 
aneously, early in 1956, the Office of 


the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs took step 
to improve the capability of MAAG officers to implement the new program, At | 
first, the responsibility was placed upon the unified commands to conduct the ad | 
ditional specialized training of the officers after arrival overseas. This proved ty 

have very limited effectiveness because the personnel in the unified comman( | 


headquarters did not have the specialized 


background to provide the necessary 


technical training. Efforts were made to fill this gap by sending out from Wasb. | 
programing and training conferences | 


ington, training material and specialists to 
This, likewise, proved to be less than sati 
relatively short tours of military duty in m 
est programing problems existed. 

I discussed the problem informally in 
Military Aid Divisions of the three militar 
more formal and centralized training was 
which offered probability of success, and 


sfactory, particularly in view of the 
any of the countries where our great- 


late 1956 with the Directors of the 
y departments who agreed that some 
the only remaining course of action 


agreed at my request to ascertain | 


whether this training course could be satellited on a suitable existing military ’ 
training installation. It was further agreed that such training would have to | 


be given at least in part by personnel of th 
currently engaged in operating and supervi 


e various departments of government | 


sing the military assistance program, 


and therefore the location would have to be within easy commuting distance of 
Washington. On the basis of facilities alone, the services informally reported 


as follows: 


Army.—Could only provide space for the 


school at Fort Belvoir at an initial 


cost of about one-half of a million dollars for rehabilitation of old temporary 


structures but that this would take about 
thereafter would be high. 


a year and the cost of maintenane 


Navy.—No capability for providing the school except at Quantico if they were 


provided over $1 million for construction 
under operation. 


and given 2 years to get the scho0 


Air Force.—No space available for the school. 
It was agreed that the matter should be considered formally and at the policy 


level. Asa result, in April 1957, the Armes 
curred in the establishment of an ad hoe 
of an orientation and training coure for 
personnel. Accordingly, an interservice ¢ 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


1 Forces Policy Council (AFPC) eon 


group to consider the establishment | 


Military Assistance Advisory Group 
ommittee was formed, headed by é 
They found that approximately 1 


percent of the MAAG officers were receiving varying degrees of orientation, il 


the Pentagon, averaging approximately 5 
accomplished on a rather informal basis. 


days. Most of this orientation was 
In contrast, overseas representative 


of other agencies were receiving extensive special training. In June 1957 the 
Armed Forces Policy Council reviewed the ad hoe group report which recom 


mended establishment of a training course 


» for MAAG officers. They endorsed 


the broad concept and requested the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) t 
conduct further study to be followed with recommendations on establishmelt, 
control, policy, and administration of the course. 

Late in 1957, the report with respect to training MAAG personnel was approvel 


by the Secretary of Defense with the cor 


nment that establishment of such 4 


school provides “a significant and practical means of making more effective us 


of U.S. talent overseas.” The Assistant 
requested to take immediate steps to estab] 
basic report. 

Discussions with Dr. Hoskins and staff of 
in the conclusion that the DOD MAAG tr: 


Secretary of Defense (ISA) Was 
ish the course in accordance with the 


the Foreign Service Institute resulted 
iining requirements went beyond the 


scope and capability of the Foreign Service Institute. Upon request to submit 
“y could teach, they offered to provide 
isis of 1,200 students per year, for 4 
The Foreign Service Institute furthe! § 


a formal proposal on the subjects which the 
, 


2 weeks instruction each month, on the b: 
minimum guaranteed amount of $120,000. 
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advised that they could not “tailor” their instruction to fit Department of Defense 
requirements. Thus from a standpoint of economy and effectiveness, it was 
decided that all instruction should be conducted under the direction of one 
agency. 

“After considerable interservice study of the problem a recommendation that 
the school be operated on a contract basis by an educational organization was 
approved by the ASD(ISA). In order to have a basis for contracting, it was 
necessary to prepare a relatively detailed requirement for operating the school 
and a basic curriculum. Due to the nature of the school it is essential that the 
technical qualifications of the director be passed upon by the Department of 
Defense. In order to save expense and duplication of effort it was desired that 
a consultant should be employed to do the preparatory work who would also be 
suitable to the Department of Defense as a director in case the contractor de- 
cided to hire him, though without any commitment or obligation on the part of 
the contractor to select such an individual. Nominations from all military 
departments and other sources were carefully screened. 

In January 1958, Henry C. Newton, a retired brigadier general, with a dis- 
tinguished record in setting up and administering military schools and knowl- 
edge of specialized military duty abroad, was employed and directed to prepare 
a proposal and information suitable for development of bids. Meanwhile, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense had obtained from the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Navy, lists of qualified bidders. Six educa- 
tional institutions and three research agencies were found to have the general 
qualifications required and were invited to submit bids. 

Of the organizations approached, formal bids were received from the Ameri- 
ean University, University of Pittsburgh, Harbridge House, and American In- 
stitute for Research. The other institutions which had been offered the oppor- 
tunity to bid indicated that they were not prepared to take on such a project. 
After careful analysis of the four proposals the Department of the Army rec- 
ommended that the contract be negotiated with the American Institute for Re- 
search. In addition to that proposal being the most advantageous from a fee 
and total price factor, other considerations entering into this decision were 
their practical and objective analysis of the problem, vis-a-vis, the more aca- 
demic approach of the universities. Further, this agency was the only one with 
prior knowledge and experience in the operation of the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram and the MAAG’s since they had previously accomplished certain classified 
surveys in several critical countries for the Department of Defense. 

After careful study of the four proposals and consideration of all factors in- 
volved, the Office of the Secretary of Defense approved the Department of the 
Army recommendation and a contract effective June 1, 1958, was awarded to 
the American Institute for Research for the establishment and operation of the 
school, 

On February 18, 1958, the Comptroller General testified before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that “the overall administration of the program 
has now been significantly improved. For example, the Department of Defense 
guidance for developing the fiscal year 1959 program is a distinct improvement 
over that issued in earlier years.” However, he also stated “We believe that the 
proposed training and orientation courses for officers being sent to the U.S. mili- 
lary missions overseas is a very good idea, and one that will assist in solving 
current programing problems.” 

Although it had been estimated that a minimum of 6 months would be required 
from the placing of the contract until the formal opening of the school, the 
Department of Defense directed that every effort be made to initiate the course 
of instruction at the earliest possible date. The Institute was formally opened 
and the first class convened on September 2, 1958, or approximately 3 months 
after selection of the contractor. 

The Institute, with the assistance of key Government MAP personnel, has 
done an excellent job of training officers in their functions. With the current 
class, 597 graduates will have been assigned to 37 countries where we have 
military assistance. Better programing which will result in more efficient use 
of U.S. funds is already beginning to show up in the programing process. MAAG 
Chiefs and the students themselves have expressed themselves as finding the 
results of the school to be well worth while. In addition to the 4 weeks of in- 
struction, the Institute has prepared a series of packets which are sent out to 
Officers several months before they arrive at the MAAG so that they may have 
the additional benefits of home study. Though no funds are allowed for this 
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purpose, wives of officers are invited to accompany their husbands and attenj 
those lectures and other presentations which help to make our MAAG persgop. 
nel and their families better representatives of the United States overseas. 

Four weeks*ago the Bureau of the Budget issued new criteria for use of map. 
agement contracts. The Military Assistance Institute has been reviewed jp 
light of this new policy statement and found to be in accordance with this 
policy. 

Two specific questions have been raised with respect to the Institute. First, 
why can it not be operated directly by the Government? When asked, the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Foreign Service Institute of 
State Department replied in essence that they did not have the capability to 
run this highly specialized interservice school. This is not a military school, 
nor is its curriculum within the cognizance of any one military department or 


existing school. The Military Assistance Institute provides the necessary con. | 
centrated technical training. It is an essential operation to train the men who | 


plan, program, and implement the multi-billion-dollar U.S. military assistance 
program abroad. This training, which is peculiar to the needs of key MAP 
personnel ranging from generals and admirals to captains, is designed to make 
optimum use of U.S. dollars abroad and insure effective MAP operations and 


protect our long-range U.S. investment. The policy of the Office of the Secretary | 


of Defense has been to avoid direct operations such as this school entails. One | 


of the major problems in operating this school is the availability of qualified 
personnel. There are practically no civilians with direct experience in MAAG's 
or in oversea operation of the military assistance program. There is no special 
ized military career field for military assistance or any related program which 
would furnish specialists in this area. Normally, repeated or extended assign- 
ments are not made to the military assistance program. Thus the principal 
source of qualified personnel is retired officers who have recent qualifying duty. 
Such personnel are not readily available for Government employment but can 
be employed by the private contractor. 


The contract was let by the Defense Supply Service in accordance with ap 


proved contracting procedures. The Defense Supply Service has authorized final 


payment on the first contract after considering all pertinent factors and finding | 


that the contractor demonstrated efficiency, economy and good management in 
performing the contract. However, the American Institute for Research con 
tract is on an annual basis and if it becomes feasible and economical to switch 
to direct Government operation, or if a new policy is adopted, the necessary 
changes can be made. As stated previously, it is essential that the course be 
located within communicating distance of Washington because a considerable 
part of the instruction must be given by key officials of the agencies adminis 
tering the program as well as to permit students to visit these Government it 
stallations as well as Embassies of the countries to which they are to serve. The 
military services had responded to queries by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense that they had no space available for the purpose in the area. Defense 
Supply Services was in fact renting additional private spsce in Washington 
The Arlington Towers site was found to be more suitable and economical because 
(a) most of the space was to be converted from a basement baggage room and 
the cost as reviewed by the General Services Administration was found to be il 
accordance with established rates and policies for this area; (b) the location 
of the Foreign Service Institute in the same building and immediately adjacent 
to the Military Assistance Institute facilities the use of guest lecturers, language 
facilities and other facilities; and (c) the location immediately in the same 
vicinity as the Pentagon and close to the Department of State also represents 4 
saving in time and expense. 

In conclusion, the Military Assistance Institute is effectively carrying out its 
mission that will result in improved U.S. operations of the military assistance 
program. 


RENOVATION OF PENTAGON FOR JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Anprews. There was another story in last night’s Star to the 
effect that $350,000 would be spent on the Joint Chiefs offices for mov- 
ing partitions and opening doors. Do you know anything aboit 
that? 


we 
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Mr. McGuire. No, sir. I only know that in the reorganization 
of the Department of Defense, there was an expansion in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as you know, and I presume this involves moving them 
around through the building. 

Vr, Anprews. It seems that is a terrific amount of money. 

Mr. McGutre. I am not trying to evade your questions, sir. ‘These 
things are just not in my field. 

Mr. Anprews. I want the right man who can tell us about this reno- 
vation job over there for the Chiefs’ new offices. 

Mr. McGuire. I think the man who could have answered that ques- 
tion, Mr. Loftis, was here yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I did not know about it until last might. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think General Moore can provide that information. 

General Moorr. With the permission of the committee, I will get 
a statement about this Joint Chiefs of Staff Pentagon remodeling con- 
tract. ; 

Mr. Anprews. The facts are in this story, General, and they do 
not look good to the taxpayers. We Congressmen are the ones who 
get blamed for it. ; 

General Moorr. I read the article, but I cannot say whether it is 
accurate or not. I will get a statement which is accurate. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As indicated in previous testimony, implementation of the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958 provided for expansion of personnel authorized for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff organization from 498 to 914. The estimate referred to includes 
the costs, chargeable to the OSD appropriations, of necessary protective con- 
struction, installation of alarm systems, space alterations and moves of an ex- 
panded area of 160,000 square feet at a cost of $240,000 or approximately $1.50 
per square foot. This cost is average for such alterations where the special 
security features required for this type of organization are needed. The balance 
of this estimate includes the cost of additional office furniture for the increased 
number of employees at a total cost of $120,600 or an average of about $290 per 
person. Thus, the total estimate for the items mentioned in the press is $360,600. 

In order that the committee may have full information with respect to the 
costs of providing for the expanded functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organ- 
ization, it should be noted that $227,300 is required to provide additional equip- 
ment, including security files, special reproduction equipment and other office 
machines and equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford. 


SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I notice under the heading of “Single 
Managers,” page 3, page 4, page 5, and page 6 of your prepared text, 
you seem to specify certain savings in dollars, personnel, space, and 
supplies as a result of this program. I think that is a very good illus- 
tration of improvements which have resulted in the Department of 
Defense under this program. 

Unfortunately, I do not think it is set forth as succinctly or as easy 
toread as it might be. Could yousummarize it (a) this, (6) this, in the 
record, because I think it tells a good story. 

_ Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir. The reason we put it this way, Mr. Ford, 
is that we tried to give a running total. I think your suggestion is 
very helpful. 

Mr. Forp. Amplify it, if you can. 
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Mr. McGume. The amplification we have left to the individual serv. 
ices who are managing this, but we will submit for the record a de 
tailed statement as you suggest, and amplify it. 

Mr. Forp. Make it very simple in 1, 2, 3, 4 order to prove you 
point. 
(The information requested follows :) 


(1) Net annual single manager dollar savings__._._______-__._----__-- $8, 328, 130 
Ee 1 RE Se SISO RR en ie peer ance ae a ete 


(3) Net storage space reduction (square feet) -...-_----_--_--- 4, 124,00) © 


(4) Indicated net inventory drawdown ?____-__-_-----__--_--_---- $87, 600, 00) 
1 Excess of sales over procurement through June 30, 1958. 


Mr. Forp. On page 6 of the prepared text you say as follows: 


Within the single-manager systems which are now operating, we still hare | 


problems which are not yet resolved. 


What are some of those problems? 

Mr. McGurire. Do you want to handle those, Paul? 

Mr. Ritxy. Those problems, Mr. Congressman, are primarily me- 
chanical problems and not of any really serious nature. We have, 
for example, the problem of getting more adequate information to the 
single manager who operates a wholesale level of supply, getting addi- 
tional information from the retail level on sales and inventories. This 
can be accomplished. 

We have the problem of trying to get the single manager executive 
director that runs the single-manager agency more information about 
gross requirements. 

Also when you have a single manager operating from a general 
depot, for example, the customer may have to use different procedures 
to get clothing, subsistence, and medical supplies because the different 
services operate these single managers. There is at times some con- 
fusion with respect to procedures. We are now working on these to 
try to get our procedures more uniform. 

These are some of the typical mechanical type things which can b 
overcome. 


eeangmnes 


Mr. McGuire. I think there is one other facet of this that we con- | 


sidera problem. Itisnot a problem of the single manager, but I think 
that the efforts in the single-manager field have highlighted this 
problem so we can get hold of it better. That is this matter of increas 
ing the commonality of some of the items that we use, which leads us 
into the standardization field. 

Of course, the effectiveness of the single-manager concept is increased 
as we get a greater degree of comonality. : 

Mr. Forp. Are you telling us that as a result of 2 years of operation 
of the single-manager system you have been able to end up with a net 
asset in obligational authority to the extent of about $100 million? | 
refer to page 5 of your text where you quote two figures. 


~ 


Mr. McGuire. Are you talking now about the paragraph near the | 


bottom where we show the actual sales? 

Mr. Forp. The last full paragraph. 

Mr. McGuire. This difference represents the drawdown of in 
ventory. 

Mr. Forp. The generation of that much extra obligational author- 
ity available. If you draw down inventory and do not buy, you get 


. . ° . ° . ‘ 
unused obligational authority in the various stock funds, do you not! | 
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Mr. McGuire. Yes, that is correct, but this in turn relates to the 
stock fund area from which the committees have seen fit to transfer 
funds. I think what we must point out here is that the single-man- 
ager operation is very closely integrated with the stock fund 
0 eration. 

Mr. Ritvy. This can come about, Mr. Congressman, if I may add 
something to Mr. McGuire’s statement, through a sales projection for 
a fiscal year. We might predict or project an even sales figure or 
slightly raising sales, but by making a detailed analysis of our item 
requirements in the single-manager area, we can determine in advance 
a fairly good estimate of the amount of inventory we will draw down 
and, therefore, we would ask for less obligating authority. 

Mr. McGuire. I think by and large the first phase that we pointed 
out is the real contributing factor here, because we have run some of 
these inventories down as we show you in the statement. 


DEFENSE SURPLUS SALES INFORMATION CENTER 


Mr. Forp. On page 7, Mr. Secretary, you discuss the consolidation 
of surplus sales and the establishment of a single defense surplus sales 
information center within the United States. Ido not know if other 
Members of the Congress have the same reaction that I have, but it 
seems to me that a good many small local prospective buyers do not get 
the information about the availability of these surplus items. 

Mr. McGuire. This study we are commenting on here has a fairly 
long history. The first thing the study brings out is tht it is fe: sible, 
and it will be of great service to the kind of individual you are speak- 
ing of, to have one central area to which he can go and get this in- 
formation on sales. This is where you would be put on a mailing 
list which would be sent out to you. This precludes the business that 
you have to be in every spot in order to know what is going on on this 
thing. 

In addition to that, we feel that the consolidation of these activ- 
ities and putting them more in the business of being able to give 
a better comprehensive picture of the surplus in that area, the local 
areas, will be of greater assistance to the type of individual you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Forn. In the last 2 or 3 months, I have received maybe 10 let- 
ters from various small businessmen or individuals who have heard 
about some items being in surplus, and asking me to help them get 
information as to the availability. We call up over at the Pentagon 
ang get the word that if he will write to X place or Y place he wilt be 
put on a list. It has been my experience that they somehow do not 
get on lists that are of much value and, as a result, they are mad at 
the Gov ernment, they are mad at me. The results are not satisfac tory. 

Mr. McGurre. This is an attempt to do exactly what you are point- 
ing out to correct this situation. It is obvious that if you are a sur- 
plus dealer or are interested in surplus and, let us say, you are in- 
terested in engines, what we would like to have is a master mailing 
list which would show you are interested in engines, and when the 
_ area comes up you would automatically get a notice of the 
Sa e 
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On the other hand, you may be interested in more than engine, 


of things that people are interested in. 

[ think you point up a question here that we can take some rathe 
immediate action on. It might be very helpful to us to develop 
booklet, even under the old system, which we could give the peopk 
on the Hill which they could give to their constituents in answer to 
their questions. This would save time in your office and save time 
in ours because, as you point out, many of these questions come from 
people who do not know how to go about it. 

Mr. Forpv. They are not professional surplus buyers. They ar 
small businesses or individuals. 


so we would have this list broken down by categories of the type | 


Mr. McGuire. They are not professionals in the field, and they | 


suddenly have a need for something, and they want to know wher 
to go to get it. It is largely mechanical, that they be informed and 
have some place to get this. I will take it upon my self to see that such: 
pamphlet is prepared which we can give not only to the Member 
of the Congress who receive many of these requests, but also circulate 
it through the chambers of commerce and procurement offices wher 
people seek this information. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful to have a supply of 
such booklets or brochures in the hands of each Member of Congres, 
If I get them, I am sure everybody else gets similar requests. 

Mr. McGutre. I think also we would cover, Mr. Ford, some of 
the basic rules of surplus. For some reason or other some people 
believe, and it is quite understandable, that if they want to get hold of 


a certain item they can write to the Department of Defense and it | 


can procure it for them. Of course, we cannot do this. There ar 
certain ways that we have to sell this. If we print that in the 
pamphlet, I think it would be of great assistance to people. 


COST PRINCIPLES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 12 of your prepared text you talk about cost 
principles. Are you talking about research and development con- 
tracts, or what kind of contract are you talking about? 

Mr. McGuire. I am talking about all kinds of contracts. As 

matter of fact, I break it into two broad areas. The first area is 
the one covering our dealings with colleges and universities. This 
would be largely i in the research and dev elopment field, that special- 
ized area, although it could also be in the field of training of students 
and that type of thing. 

Mr. BANNERMAN. Yes, but primarily research and development. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there. We heard some complaints 
last year that the overhead which the university or college might 
charge was low in comparison to the overhead rates which were per 


mitted by the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. Is that | 


not right, Mr. Laird ? 

Mr. Latrp. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, Health, Education, and Welfare was allow- 
ing 15 percent, and the Defense Department was allowing 7 or 8 
or maybe 10 percent. 
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Mr. Lamp. The Defense Department is allowing in some of its 
contracts much higher overhead cost than that. You can find these 
costs running up to 40 percent. 

Mr. Forp. It is a problem where one agency of the Government is 
allowing one rate, and another agency of ‘the Government is allowing 
another rate. What is the story ? - 

Mr. McGuire. With the Bureau of the Budget spearheading this 
thing, there has been issued a standard set of cost principles. By 
“cost principles,” I mean factors for use in evaluating overhead. All 
things being equal, they ought to come out to the same answer for 
the use of all Government agencies in this field. 

Mr. Latrp. The Appropriations Committee limited it to 15 percent 
as far as Health, Education, and Welfare 

Mr. Forp. By a proviso in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Lap. That is correct. 

Mr. McGuire. I cannot answer that question, sir. I am not aware 
of the problem involved there. If a university had an actual over- 
head through some factor that was over 15 percent and this was pre- 
sented to us, T presume that we would recognize, in paying it, not 
having that limitation. We would first have to ascertain this very 
definitel} y, of course. It is done on the basis of facts. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record what these new-cost prin- 
ciples at are or will be? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes,sir. Weare talking about two things, Mr. Ford, 
so I do not confuse you. In the area of the colleges and universities 
and that type of contract, these have been issued and we will give you 
for the record in detail the actual regulations which have been issued. 

Mr. Foro. Will you set forth exactly what your new regulations 
provide ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. I shall do that, sir 


(The information requested follows :) 





Cost PRINCIPLES—U NIVERSITIES 


The cost principles covering research contracts with educational institutions 
is codified in part 8 of section XV, Armed Services Procurement Regulation, a 
copy Of which is attached. 


[Armed Services Procurement Regulation, Revised Noy. 10, 1958] 
SECTION XV—CONTRACT COST PRINCIPLES 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part 3. Research contracts with educational institutions : 
15-300 Scope of Part. 
15-301 General. 
15-302 Definitions. 
5—-201.1 Research Agreements. 
302.2 Apportionment. 
302 Allocation. 
: Sponsoring Agency. 
302.5 Original Complaint. 
: -302.6 Other Institutional Activities. 
—303 Direct Cc osts. 
5-304 Indirect Costs. 
5-305 Applicable Costs. 
o-306 Determination of Indirect Costs. 
15—306.1 General. 
5-306.2 Apportionment. 
5-306.3 Allocation. 
5 306.4 Overhead Determinations Acceptable Under Special Circum- 
stances. 
15-307 General Standards For Selected Items of Costs. 
15-307.1 Purpose and Applicability. 
15-—307.2 Costs Applicable to Instruction. 
15—307.3 Allowable and Unallowable Costs. 
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Part 3. Research Contracts With Educational Institutions 





15-300 Scope of Part. This Part sets forth principles and standards for yge 
in determining the allowable costs of research and development performed by 
educational institutions under grants, cost-reimbursement type contracts, and 
cost-reimbursement type subcontracts. To the extent costs are applicable, theg 
principles may also be used as a guide for the pricing of fixed price contracts 
and subcontracts. 

15-301 General. (a) It is the intent of these principles to provide Depart. 
ment of Defense agencies and educational institutions with a common basis for 
determining the allowable costs of research sponsored by the Federal Govern. 
ment. Application of these principles should enable such agencies and institu. 
tions to identify the allowable direct costs of such research, plus the allocable 
portion of the allowable indirect costs, less applicable credits. The tests of al. 
lowability of costs applied in these principles are reasonableness and allocability 
under consistently applied generally accepted cost accounting principles and 
practices; however, these provisions are subject to any limitations as to types 
or amounts of costs set forth in the research agreement. 

(b) These principles do not attempt to identify the circumstances or die. 
tate the extent of agency and institution participation in the financing of a 
particular research and development project, but rather are confined to the 
subject of cost determination. Arrangements concerning financial participa. 
tion are properly the subject of negotiation between the contracting officer and 
the educational institution concerned. 

(c) These principles should be applied to all Department of Defense spon- 
sored research at an educational institution, including research conducted at 
locations other than the main campus of the institution. 

(d) A negotiated fixed amount in lieu of indirect costs may be appropriate 
in certain instances for off-campus or segregated research projects where (a) 
research agreements are charged directly for the cost of many of their admin- 
istrative or housekeeping services, or (b) the cost of benefits derived from an 
institution’s indirect services cannot be readily determined by use of apportion- 
ment or allocation bases normally employed, or (c) the costs of apportioning 
and allocating expenses to research agreements are excessive. The negotiated 
amount should not exceed a conservative estimate of anticipated indirect costs. 

15-302 Definitions. As used in this Part, the following terms have the 
meanings stated below: 

15-802.1 Research agreements are agreements to perform Federally spon- 
sored research through grants, cost-reimbursement type contracts, cost-reim- 
bursement type subcontracts, and fixed price contracts and subcontracts for 
research. 

15-802.2 Apportionment is the process by which the indirect costs of the 
institution are assigned to (1) instruction and research, and (2) other institu 
tional activities. 

15-802.3 Allocation is the process by which the indirect costs apportioned to 
instruction and research are distributed to research agreements. 

15-302.4 Sponsoring agency means the Federal agency for which the institu 
tion is performing research. Its use in this document does not imply a change 
in concept or intent for those agencies that have traditionally used a grant 
rather than a contractual instrument. 

15-802.5 Original complement means the complement of equipment initially 
placed in buildings to perform the functions currently being performed in such 
buildings. If a permanent change in the function of a building takes place, 4 
redetermination of the original complement of equipment may be made at that 
time to establish a new original complement. 

15-302.6 Other institutional activities means all organized activities of al 
institution not directly related to the instruction and research functions, such a8 
residence halls, dining halls, student hospitals, student unions, intercollegiate 
athletics, book stores, faculty housing, student apartments, guest houses, chapels, 
theaters, public museums, financial campaigns, and other similar activities oF 
auxiliary enterprises. Also included under this definition is any category of 
cost treated as “unallowable,” provided such category of cost identifies a function 
or activity to which a portion of the institution’s general overhead expenses are 
properly allocable. 
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15-303 Direct Costs. Direct costs are those identified as having been specifi- 
cally incurred to perform a particular research agreement. The general types 
e of direct costs are: 


yy (i) direct salaries and wages, including employee benefit expenses and 
d pension plan costs (see ASPR 15-807) to the extent that they are con- 
6 sistently treated by the educational institution as a direct rather than an 
8 indirect cost, are those applicable directly to the performance of a research 

agreement. Such salaries and wages should be charged at the actual rates 
t paid by the institution. Where professional staff paid on a salary basis 
ir work directly part time on a research agreement, current and reasonable 
l- estimates of time spent may be used in the absence of actual time records: 
- (ii) direct material costs include raw materials, purchased or supplied 
le from stock, which are directly consumed or expended in the performance of 


a research agreement, or are otherwise applicable directly to a research 
y agreement ; and 


d (iii) other direct costs include other expenses related directly to a partic- 
§ ular research agreement or project, including abnormal utility consumption. 


This may include services purchased from institution service operations, 
provided such are consistently treated as direct rather than indirect costs 


a and are priced under a recognized method of costing or pricing designed to 
e recover only actual costs and conforming to generally accepted cost account- 
\: ing practices consistently followed by the institution. Purchases of equip- 
d ment will be included under this heading only to the extent expressly pro- 


vided for in the research agreement or approved pursuant to such agree- 
1- ment. 


t 15-304 Indirect Costs. Indirect costs are those which, because of their 
incurrence for Common or joint objectives, are not readily subject to treatment 
e as direct costs of research agreements or other activities. The general types of 


) Indirect costs are: 


‘ (i) vencral administration and general expenses are those incurred for 
D the general executive and administrative offices of educational institutions 
\ and other expenses of a general character which do not relate solely to 
g any specific division of the institution. Employee benefit expenses and 
dj pension plan costs may be included in this category to the extent that 


— 


mo = 


a 


they are consistently treated by the educational institution as an indirect 
rather than a direct cost: 

(ii) research administration expenses are those which apply to research 
administered in whole or in part by a separate organization or an iden- 
tifiable administrative unit. Examples of work relating to research 
which is sometimes nerformed under such organizational arrangement are: 
contract administration, security, purchasing, personnel administration, and 
editing and publishing of research data; 

(iii) operation and maintenance expenses are those incurred for operat- 
ing and maintaining the institution’s physical plant. They include expenses 
normally incurred by the institution for administration or supervision of the 
physical plant; janitorial service; repairs and ordinary or normal altera- 
tions of buildings, furniture and equipment: care and maintenance of 
grounds: utilities; and other expenses customarily associated with the 
operation, maintenance, preservation and protection of the physical plant: 

(iv) library expenses are those incurred for direct operation of the li- 
brary plus a use allowance for library books. The use allowance shall not 
exceed eight cents per volume per year; 

(v) use allowance is a means of compensation for the use of buildings, 
capital improvements, and equipment over and above the expenses for op- 
eration and maintenance when depreciation or other equivalent costs are 
not considered. The use allowance for buildings and improvements shall 
be computed at an annual rate not to exceed two percent (2%) of acquisi- 
tion cost. The use allowance for equinment shall be computed at an an- 
nual rate not exceeding six and two-thirds percent (624%) of acquisition 
cost of usable equipment in those cases where the institution maintains 
current records with respect to such equipment on hand. Where the insti- 
tution’s records reflect only the cost (actual or estimated) of the original 
complement of equipment, the use allowance shall be computed at an annual 
rate not exceeding ten percent (10%) of such cost. In those cases where 
no equipment records are maintained, the institution will justify a reason- 
able estimate of the acquisition cost of usable equipment which may be 
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used to compute the use allowance at an annual rate not exceeding six and 
two-thirds (624%) of such estimate. Computation of the use allowance 
shall exclude the portion of the cost of buildings and equipment paid for 
out of Federal funds and the cost of grounds; and 
(vi) indirect departmental expenses are those incurred for departmenta] 
administration, such as salaries of deans or heads of colleges, schools, de- 
partments or divisions, and related secretarial and other administrative 
expenses. 
15-305 Applicable Costs. (a) The cost of a research agreement is comprised 
of the allowable direct costs incident to its performance, plus the allocable 
portion of the allowable indirect costs of the institution, less applicable credits, 

(b) When any types of expense ordinarily treated as indirect costs are 
charged to a research agreement as direct costs, the costs of similar items ap 
plicable to other activities of the institution must be eliminated from indirect 
costs allocable to the research agreement. 

(c) Where a particular understanding has been reached regarding specific 
items of cost to be reimbursed, the research agreement should clearly state 
such understanding. 

(d) ASPR 15-307 provides standards to be applied in determining the allow. 
ability of certain items of cost and also identifies certain types of expenditures 
which relate solely to instruction and therefore do not enter into the costs of 
research agreements, either as direct costs or indirect costs; such costs of 
instruction shall be excluded from the computations provided herein. 

15-306 Determination of Indirect Costs. 

15-806.1 General. (a) In determining the indirect costs applicable to Fed- 
erally sponsored research agreements, the allowable indirect costs should first 
be apportioned equitably between (i) instruction and research activity and (ii) 
other institutional activities, as provided in ASPR 15-306.2. 

(b) The amounts of indirect costs apportioned to instruction and research 
should then be allocated in an equitable manner to research agreements, as pro- 
vided in ASPR 15-306.3. 

(c) Actual conditions must be taken into account in determining the most 
Suitable method or methods to be used in the apportionment and allocation of 
indirect costs. The objective should be the selection of a method or methods 
which will distribute the indirect costs in a fair and equitable manner to the 
Government research and development work and other work of the institution, 
giving due consideration to the nature and extent of the use of the institution's 
facilities by research personnel, academic staff, students and other personnel 
or activities, and to the materiality of the amounts involved. The methods used 
should conform with generally accepted cost accounting practices, provide uni- 
formity of treatment for like cost elements, be applied consistently, and pro 
duce equitable results. Any significant change, such as in the nature or extent 
of Government work or other activities sponsored or conducted by the institu- 
tion, may require reconsideration of the methods previously in use to deter- 
mine whether they continue to be equitable. 

15-806.2 Apportionment. Where indirect costs relate to research, instruction, 
and other activities, such indirect costs shall be apportioned as between instruc: 
tion and research activities. and other institutional activities as defined in ASPR 
15-302.6. The apportionment shall be made as follows: 

(i) general administration and general expenses, on the basis of total 
expenditures ; if more appropriate in the circumstances, however, other bases 
may be used: 

(ii) operation and maintenance of the physical plant, if not separateiy 
costed, on the basis of total square or cubie footage of the buildings: and 

(iii) other types of indirect costs normally do not require apportionment, 
where they do, an equitable basis for making the apportionment should be 
selected. 

15-306.8 Allocation. (a) After determination of the total amount of indirect 
costs applicable to instruction and research activities, such indirect costs shall 
in turn be allocated between instruction activities and research agreements aS 
described in (b), (c), (d), and (e) below. 

(b) The following criteria should be used with such appropriate modifications 
as will under the circumstances produce reasonably equitable allocation of the 
indirect costs associated with research agreements: 

(i) general administration and general expenses should normally be 
allocated on the basis of total expenditures (exclusive of capital expendi- 
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tures and use allowances) if equitable, direct salaries and wages, or other 
pases appropriate in the circumstances ; 

(ii) research administration expenses should be allocated to (A) applicable 
research agreements and (B) other research benefitting therefrom on the 
basis of records reflecting the proportion fairly applicable to each or, in the 
be developed as follows: 

(iii) operation and maintenance expenses should be allocated on a basis 
that gives primary emphasis to space utilization. The amount allocated may 
be developed as follows: 

(A) where actual space and related cost records are or can readily 
be maintained without significant change in the accounting practices, 
the amount allocated to research agreements should be based on such 
data ; 

(B) where the space and related cost records maintained are not 
sufficient for purposes of (A) above, a reasonable estimate of the pro- 
portion of total space assigned to research agreements normally will 
suffice, and this proportion of operation and maintenance expense should 
be allocated to research agreements. Where it can be established that 
the cost of maintaining space assigned to research varies significantly 
from the cost of maintaining other space, appropriate weighting factors 
may be used to give effect to such variations ; 

(C) where more definitive information is not available, either of the 
following simplified techniques for determining space may be used, as 
most appropriate— 

(I) reduce the total space identified with instruction and re- 
search by the amount of space occupied by undergraduate students, 
including appropriate portions of classrooms and access and related 
space. Reduce by the same proportion the amount of maintenance 
and operation expense that has been apportioned to instruction and 
research, and then allocate to research agreements on the basis of 
the relationship that direct salaries and wages of research agree- 
ments bears to direct salaries and wages of instruction and re- 
search ; or 

(II) prepare a reasonable estimate of the average gross space 
assigned per research worker, and extend to the equivalent annual 
number of research workers under research agreements. The re- 
sulting product should then be related to total space assigned to 
instruction and research in order to obtain the proportion of space 
utilized for research agreements. The resulting proportion should 
then be applied to operation and maintenance expense to obtain the 
amount allocable to research agreements; or 

(III) where it can be demonstrated that an area or volume of 
space basis of allocation is impractical or inequitable, other bases 
may be used provided consideration is given to the use of facilities 
by research personnel and others, including students; 

(iv) library expenses should normally be allocated to research agree- 
ments on the basis of population including students and other users. 
Where appropriate, consideration may be given to weighting segments of 
the population figures as necessary to produce equitable results; 

(v) use allowance for buildings and equipment should, if depreciation or 
other equivalent costs are not considered, be computed in accordance with 
ASPR 15-804(v). The cost of buildings and equipment used by “other 
institutional activities” (as defined in ASPR 15-302.6) should be excluded 
from any computation of use allowances. If available records permit, use 
allowances may be specifically allocated in whole or in part to research 
agreements. In the absence of such usable records, use allowance may be 
allocated to research agreements on the same basis as that used for allo- 
cating operation and maintenance expenses; and 

(vi) indirect departmental expenses; the salaries and wages of depart- 
mental heads and their offices, including the allocated portion of deans of 
schools and their offices, which jointly benefit both research agreements and 
other activities should be allocated between research agreements adminis- 
tered or supervised by the department and other work of the department on 
any equitable basis, possibly direct salaries and wages, total direct ex- 
penditures, or approximate time so devoted. Where equitable results would 
be obtained, the distribution may be made on a composite base which would 
include all schools and departments. 
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(c) Indirect costs allocated to research agreements normally should be | 
treated as a common pool. The costs in such common pool should then be 
distributed to individual research agreements benefiting therefrom on a single 
rate basis. This rate will be the percentage which the indirect cost pool is 
of direct salaries and wages of the applicable research agreements. If appro 
priate, total direct expenditures may be used rather than salaries and wages, 

(d) It is recognized that in certain cases, due to the nature of the work, | 
the facilities or personnel involved, or other considerations, the application of q 
single indirect expense rate on research agreements may produce inequitable 
results to the institution or to the Government. In such cases, it may be | 
necessary to aevelop two or more indirect expense rates by means of: (i) appro 
priate adjustment to the basic indirect expense rate developed through use of 
the common pool, or (ii) segregation of the indirect expenses allocated to | 
research agreements into two or more indirect expense pools. In the latter | 
case, the costs in each such pool will be distributed to the specific researc) 
agreements benetiting therefrom on the basis of direct wages and salaries or | 
total direct expenditures, as appropriate. Examples of conditions which may 
justify the development of two or more pools of indirect expense are: 

(i) where the nature of a particular type of overhead cost requires a 
different basis of allocation to produce equitable results ; 

(ii) where a research agreement or group of agreements or the facility 
in which such agreement(s) is performed provides its own services to 4 
significant degree, as may be in the case of a hospital or a segregated or off 
campus facility ; 

(ili) where a research agrement requires significantly different degrees 
of indirect services from the institution. For example, such conditions 
may exist where: (A) significant amounts of Government-owned facilities 
or equipment are provided in lieu of that normaity Lurlished vy the ust: | 
tution, (B) a research agreement requires an unusual amount of power or 
other utilities, (C) the cost of a special library provided in lieu or regular 
library services is reimbursed by the Government, or (D) construction 
constitutes a significant portion of the work ; and 

(iv) where it is appropriate to associate certain costs more directly with 
the activities benefited, such as where the research work is performed on 
one campus of a multicampus university. 

(e) Where research is separately administered, in whole or in part, or 
separate services are provided in lieu of those services normally provided by 
the institution, the cost of the normal institutional administration or other 
services replaced thereby shall be excluded from allocation to such research. 

15-806.4 Overhead Determinations Acceptable Under Special Circumstances. 
(a) Indirect costs may be claimed at a rate which is anticipated to be less than 
that which would otherwise be allowable with provision made in the research 
agreement for adjustment if actual costs subsequently proved to be less thal 
the claimed rate. 

(b) The degree of preciseness required in the computation of indirect costs 
will be influenced by considerations such as the materiality of the amounts 
involved, the size of the educational institution, and the aggregate dollar 
volume of Government-sponsored research at the institution. Generally, where 
the total direct cost of Government-sponsored research and development work ! 
at an institution does not exceed $250,000 in a year, the use of abbreviated 
procedures in the determination of allowable indirect costs may be acceptable 
when the results obtained are equitable. For example, educational institutions 
which have a relatively small dollar volume of Government-sponsored research 
may compute allowable indirect expenses on the basis of data available in the 
institution’s financial reports. One permissible method in such cases would 
contemplate the use of a single indirect expense pool composed of: 

(i) general and administrative expenses, exclusive of unallowable costs 
(ASPR 15-307), but inclusive of allocable salaries and expenses of deans of 
Schools and department heads: 

(ii) operation and maintenance expenses; and 

(iii) library expenses. 

The indirect expense pool should then be allocated to research agreements and 
other activities of the institution on any equitable basis, possibly total expendi: 
tures (exclusive of capital expenditures). 
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15-307 General Standards for Selected Items of Cost. 


15-307.1 Purpose and applicability. (a) This paragraph 15-307 provides 
standards to be applied to the extent deemed practicable in determining the 
allowability of certain items of cost. These standards should apply irrespective of 
whether a particular item of cost is properly treated as direct cost or indirect 
cost. Failure to mention a particular item of cost in the standards should not 
imply that it is either allowable or unallowable; rather determination as to 
allowability in such case should be based on the treatment or standards provided 
for similar or related items of cost. 

(b) In case of discrepancy between the provisions of a specific research 
agreement and the applicable standards, the provisions of the research agree- 
ment should govern. 

15-307.2 Costs applicable to instruction. Except as specifically noted, the 
following types of costs apply only to instruction and therefore do not enter into 
the costs of research agreements, either as direct costs or indirect costs, unless 
specific provision is made therefor in the research agreement : 

(i) commencement and convocation costs ; 

(ii) sabbatical leave costs, including leave of absence to employees for 
performance of graduate work or sabbatical study, travel, or research ; 

(iii) scholarships, fellowships, tuition and other forms of student aid 
costs. However, in certain cases such costs may be allocable in part to 
research agreements under the conditions set forth in ASPR 15-307.3 
(ii) ; and 

(iv) student services costs, including such activities as deans of students, 
administration of student affairs, registrar, placement offices, student ad- 
visers, student health and infirmary services, and such other activities as 
are identifiable with student services. However, in the case of students 
actually engaged in work under research agreements, a proportion of stu- 
dent service Costs measured by the relationship between hours of work by 
students on such research work and total student hours including all re- 
search time may be allowed as a part of research administration expenses. 
5-307.3 Allowable and Unallowable Costs. (a) Advertising costs include 

the cost of advertising media and related technical and administrative costs. 
Only the following advertising costs are allowable: (i) help wanted advertising, 

(ii) other advertising necessary for the performance of the research agreement 
to the extent authorized. 

(b) Bad debts including losses (whether actual or estimated) arising from un- 
collectible accounts and other claims, related collection costs, and related legal 
costs are unallowable. 

(c) Capital expenditures are unallowable except as provided for in the 
research agreement. This includes costs of books, equipment and buildings, as 
well as repairs which materially increase the value of useful life of such equip- 
ment or buildings. 

(d) Civil defense costs are those incurred in planning for, and the protection 
of life and property against, the possible effects of enemy attack. Reasonable 
costs of civil defense measures (including costs in excess of normal plant pro- 
tection costs, first aid training and supplies, fire-fighting training, posting of 
additional exit notices and directions, and other approved civil defense meas- 
ures) undertaken on the institution’s premises pursuant to suggestions or re- 
quirements of civil defense authorities are allowable when apportioned to all 
activities of the institution. Capital expenditures for civil defense purposes 
Shall not be allowed but a use allowance may be permitted in accordance with 
provisions set forth elsewhere. Costs of local civil defense projects not on the 
institution’s premises are unallowable. 

{e€) Communication costs including telephone services, local and long dis- 
tance telephone calls, telegrams, radiograms, postage and the like are allowable. 

(f) Compensation for personal services. Each institution shall maintain con- 
tro] over its salary and wage rates according to its established policy consistently 
applied, provided, however, that the excess of salary and wage rates paid to 
personnel working on Government research agreements over salary and wage 
rates paid to personnel working on the institution’s departmental research or 
other research will not be allowed unless specifically provided in the agreement 
or approved by the contracting officer. This principle does not prohibit the 
charging of the full salary of any temporary employee in whose favor a salary 
differential exists solely by virtue of the nature of his employment in accordance 
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with the regular practice of the institution concerned. Faculty members shal] 
be considered as employed for the period represented by the sum of all semesters 
and other periods during which they are required to work under the practice of 
the institution.concerned. (Example: Professor of X institution is required ty 
work two semesters of 444 months each, or a total of nine months out of the 
academic year. His compensation is $5,400.00. During the summer months, 
July, August, and September, he works full time on Government research projects 
in the institution laboratory. Unless the established practice of the institution 
relating to summer compensation, not based on Government contract experi- 
ence, would result in a different computation, his compensation for that period, 
chargeable by the institution to the Government research agreement, will be 
$1,800.00, computed as follows: ($5,400.00--9—$600.00; $600.00 multiplied 
by 3=$1,800.00) ). 

g) Contingency provisions to provide for events the occurrence of which can- 
not be foretold with certainty as to time, intensity, or with an assurance of 
their happening, are unallowable. 

(h) Deans of faculty and graduate schools, or their equivalents, including 
their staffs and related expenses are allowable. 

(i) Employee morale, health, and welfare costs and credits, such as house 
publications, health or first aid clinics and/or infirmaries, recreational activities, 
and employees’ counseling services, incurred in accordance with the institution’s 
established practice or custom for the improvement of working conditions, em- 
ployer-employee relations, employee morale, and employee performance, are al- 
lowable. Such costs shall be equitably apportioned to all activities of the in- 
stitution. Income generated from any of these activities shall be credited to the 
cost thereof unless such income has been irrevocably set over to employee wel- 
fare organization. 

(j) Entertainment costs including costs of amusement, social activities, enter- 
tainment, and incidental costs relating thereto, such as meals, lodging, rentals, 
transportation, and gratuities, are unallowable. 

(k) Equipment and other facilities. The cost of equipment or other facilities, 
including books purchased specifically for use on the project, are allowable where 
such purchases are approved by the sponsoring agency concerned or provided for 
by the terms of the research agreement. 

(1) Fines and penalties. Costs resulting from violations of, or failure of the 
institution to comply with, Federal, State, and local laws and regulations are 
unallowable except when incurred as a result of compliance with specific pro- 
visions of the research agreement, or instructions in writing from the contracting 
officer. 

(m) Insurance and indemnification. 

(1) Insurance includes those types of insurance which the institution is 
required to carry, or which is approved, under the terms of the research 
agreement, and any other insurance which the institution maintains in the 
general conduct of its activities. Indemnification includes securing the in- 
stitution against liabilities to third persons and other losses not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise. 

(2) Costs of insurance required or approved, and maintained, pursuant 
to the research agreement, are allowable. 

(3) Costs of other insurance maintained by the institution in connection 
with the general conduct of its activities, are allowable subject to the follow- 
ing limitations: 

(i) types and extent and cost of coverage shall be in accordance with 
sound institutional practice; 

(ii) costs of insurance or of any contributions to any reserve covering 
the risk of loss of or damage to Government-owned property are unallow- 
able except to the extent that the Government shall have required or 
approved such acts; 

(iii) contributions to a reserve for an approved self-insurance pro 
gram are allowable to the extent that the types of coverage, extent of 
coverage, and the rates and premiums would have been allowed had 
insurance been purchased to cover the risks; 

(iv) costs of insurance on the lives of officers or trustees are unallow- 
able except where such insurance is part of an employee plan which 
is not unduly restricted : and 

(v) actual losses which could have been covered by permissible 
insurance (through an approved self-insurance program or otherwise) 
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are unallowable unless expressly provided for in the research agreement, 
except: (A) costs incurred because of losses not covered under nominal 
deductible insurance coverage provided in keeping with sound business 
practice are allowable; and (B) minor losses not covered by insurance, 
such as spoilage, breaking and disappearance of smal! hand tools, 
which occur in the ordinary course of doing business, are allowable. 

(n) Interest costs for interest on borrowed capital or temporary use of endow- 
ment funds, however, represented, are unallowable. 

(o) Investment counsel and staff costs are unallowable. 

(p) Labor relations costs incurred in maintaining satisfactory relations be- 
tween the institution and its employees, including costs of labor management com- 
mittees, employees’ publications, and other related activities are allowable. 

(q) Losses on other research agreements or contracts. Any excess of costs 
over income under any other research agreement or contract of any nature is 
unallowable. This includes, but is not limited to, the institution’s contributed 
pertion by reason of cost-sharing agreements or any under-recoveries through 
negotiation of flat amounts for overhead. 

(r) Maintenance and repair costs necessary for the upkeep of property (includ- 
ing Government property unless otherwise provided for) which neither add to 
the pemanent value of the property nor appreciably prolong its intended life 
but keep it in an efficient operating condition, are allowable. 

(s) Material costs of purchased materials, supplies, and fabricated parts 
directly or indirectly related to the research agreement are allowable. Pur- 
chases made specifically for the research agreement should be charged thereto 
at their actual prices after deducting all cash discounts, trade discounts, rebates, 
and allowances received by the institution. Withdrawals from general stores 
or stockrooms should be charged at their cost under any recognized method of 
pricing stores withdrawals conforming to sound accounting practices con- 
sistently followed by the institution. Incoming transportation charges are a 
proper part of material cost. Direct material cost should include only the ma- 
terials and supplies actually used for the performance of the research agree- 
ment, and due credit should be given for any excess materials retained, or re- 
turned to vendors. Due credit should be given for all proceeds or value received 
for any scrap resulting from work under the research agreement. Where Gov- 
ernment donated or furnished material is used in performing the research agree- 
ment, such material will be used without charge. 

(t) Alemberships, subscriptions, and professional activity costs. 

(1) Membership costs of the institution’s membership in civic, business, 
technical, and professional organizations are allowable. 

(2) Subscription costs of the institution’s subscriptions to civic, business, 
professional, and technical periodicals are allowable, excepting those ob- 
tained for the library for which a use allowance is made. 

(3) Meetings and conferences. This item includes cost of meals, trans- 
portation, rental of facilities for meetings, and costs incidental thereto, 
when the primary purpose of the incurrence of such costs is the dissemina- 
ation of technical information. Such costs are allowable. 

(u) Patent costs. Costs of preparing disclosures, reports, and other docu- 
ments required by the research agreement and of searching the art to the extent 
necessary to make such invention disclosures, are allowable. In accordance 
with the clauses of the research agreement relating to patents, costs of preparing 
documents and any other patent costs, in connection with the filing of a patent 
application where title is conveyed to the Government, are allowable. (See 
also (ff) below.) 

(v) Pension plan costs are allowable if in accordance with the established 
policies of the institution, provided such policies meet the test of reasonableness 
and the methods of cost allocation are not discriminatory, and provided appro- 
priate adjustments are made for credits or gains arising out of normal and abnor- 
mal employee turnover or any other contingencies that can result in forfeitures 
by employees which inure to the benefit of the institution. 

(w) Plant security costs including wages, uniforms and equipment of person- 
hel engaged in plant protection, and necessary expenses to comply with Govern- 
ment security requirements, are allowable. 

(x) Preresearch agreement costs are those which are incurred prior to the 
effective date of the research agreement whether or not they would have been 
allowable thereunder if incurred after such date. Such costs are unallowable 
unless specitically set forth and identified in the research agreement. 
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(y) Professional service costs—legal, accounting, engineering and other. 

(1) Costs of professional services rendered by the members of a particv. 
lar profession who are not employees of the institution are allowable 
subject to” (2) and (38) below, when reasonable in relation to the services 
rendered and when not contingent upon recovery of the costs from the 
Government. Retainer fees to be allowable must be reasonably supported 
by evidence of service rendered. 

(2) Factors to be considered in determining the allowability of costs 
in a particular case include: 

(i) the past pattern of such costs, particularly in the years prior to 
the award of Government research agreements ; 

(ii) the impact of Government research agreements on the institv- 
tion’s total activity ; 

(iii) the nature and scope of managerial services expected of the 
institution’s own organization ; and 

(iv) whether the proportion of Government work to the institution's 
total activity is such as to influence the institution in favor of incurring 
the cost, particularly where the services rendered are not of a continu: 
ing nature and have little relationship to work under Government re 
search agreements. 

(3) Costs of legal, accounting, and consulting services, and related costs, 
incurred in connection with organization and reorganization, and the prose. 
cution of claims against the Government, are unallowable. Costs of legal, 
accounting and consulting services, and related costs, incurred in connection 
with patent infringement litigation, are unallowable unless otherwise pro 
vided for in the research agreement. 

(z) Profits and losses on disposition of plant, equipment, or capital assets, 
Profits or losses of any nature arising from the sale or exchange of plant, equip- 
ment, or other capital assets, including sale or exchange of either short- or long: 
term investments, shall be excluded in computing research agreement costs. 

(aa) Proposal costs are the costs of preparing bids or proposals on potential 

yovernment and non-Government research agreements or projects, including 
the development of engineering data and cost data necessary to support the in- 
stitution’s bids or proposals. Proposal costs of the current accounting period 
of both successful and unsuccessful bids and proposal normally should be 
treated as indirect costs and allocated currently to all activities of the institu 
tion, and no proposal costs of past accounting periods shall be allocable in the 
current period to the Government research agreement. However, the institu 
tion’s established practices may be to treat proposal costs by some other recog: 
nized method. Regardless of the method used, the results obtained may be 
accepted only if found to be reasonable and equitable. 

(bb) Public information services costs such as news releases pertaining to 
specific research or scientific accomplishment are unallowable unless specifically 
authorized by the sponsoring agency. 

(cc) Rearrangement and alteration costs. Ordinary or normal rearrange 
ment and alteration costs are allowable. Special arrangement and alteration 
eosts incurred specifically for the project are allowable when such work has 
been approved in advance by the sponsoring agency concerned. 

(dd) Reconversion costs are those incurred in the restoration or rehabilita- 
tion of the institution’s facilities to approximately the same condition existing 
immediately prior to commencement of Government research agreement work, 
fair wear and and tear excepted. Reconversion costs are allowable, only to the 
extent of the cost of removing Government property and the restoration or 
rehabilitation costs caused by such removal. 

(ee) Recruiting costs such as “help wanted” advertising, operating costs 
of an employment office necessary to secure and maintain an adequate staff, 
travel costs of employees while engaged in recruiting personnel, and travel 
costs of applicants for interviews for prospective employment, are allowable. 
Where the institution uses employment agencies, costs not in excess of standard 
commercial rates for such services are also allowable. Costs of special benefits 
or emoluments offered to prospective employees beyond recognized practices 
for recruiting such personnel are unallowable. 

(ff) Royalties and other costs for use of patents. Royalties on a patent or 
amortization of the cost of acquiring a patent or invention or rights thereto, 
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necessal'y for the proper performance of the research agreement and applicable 
to tasks or processes thereunder, are allowable unless : 

(i) the Government has a license or the right to free use of the patent; 

(ii) the patent has been adjudicated to be invalid or has been adminis- 
tratively determined to be invalid ; 

(iii) the patent is considered to be unenforceable ; or 

(iv) the patent has expired. 
gz) Severance pay is a payment, in addition to regular salaries and wages, 

by institutions to employees whose services have been terminated. Severance 
pay is allowable as a cost only to the extent that it is required by law, employer- 
employee agreement, established policy that constitutes in effect an implied 
agreement on the institution’s part, or circumstances of the particular em- 
ployment. Severance payments are divided into two categories as follows: 

(i) those due to normal, recurring turnover. The actual costs of such 
severance payments shall be regarded as expense applicable to the current 
fiscal year and equitably apportioned to the institution’s activities during 
that period; and 

(ii) those due to abnormal or mass terminations. Abnormal or mass 
severance pay is of such a conjectural nature that measurement of cost by 
means of an accrual will not achieve equity to both parties. Thus accruals 
for this purpose are not allowable. However, the Government recognizes its 
obligation to participate, to the extent of its fair share, in any specific 
payment. ‘Thus, allowability will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 

(hh) Special services costs, such as general public relations activities, 
catalogs, and alumni activities, are unallowable. 

(ii) Staff benefits are allowances and services provided by the institution to 
its employees as compensation in addition to regular wages and salaries. Costs 
of such staff benefits are allowable and include vacations, holidays, sick leave, 
military leave, employee insurance, social security taxes and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The payment of tuition or remission of tuition for em- 
ployees and their families are allowable to the extent that such payments or 
remissions are made under established policies consistently applied. 

(jj) Taxes. In general, taxes which the institution is required to pay and 
which are paid or accrued in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles, and payments made to local governments in lieu of taxes which are 
commensurate with the local government services received are allowable, except 
for: 

(i) taxes from which exemptions are available to the institution directly 
or which are available to the institution based on an exemption afforded 
the Government and in the latter case when the sponsoring agency makes 
available the necessary exemption certificates ; and 

(ii) special assessments on land which represent capital improvements. 

Any refund of taxes, interest, or penalties, and any payment to the institution 
of interest thereon, attributable to taxes, interest, or penalties which were al- 
lowed as research agreement costs, shall be credited or paid to the Government 
in the manner directed by the Government provided any interest actually paid 
or credited to an institution incident to a refund of tax, interest, and penalty 
shall be paid or credited to the Government only to the extent that such interest 
accrued over the period during which the institution had been reimbursed by 
the Government for the taxes, interest, and penalties. 

(kk) Transportation costs. Transportation costs include freight, express, 
cartage, and postage charges relating either to goods purchased, in process, or 
delivered. These costs are allowable. When such costs can readily be identi- 
fled with the items involved, they may be direct costed as transportation costs 
or added to the cost of such items. Where identification with the materials 
received cannot readily be made, inbound transportation costs may be charged 
to the appropriate indirect cost accounts if the institution follows a consistent, 
equitable procedure in this respect. Outbound freight, if reimbursable under 
the terms of the research agreement, should be treated as a direct cost. 

(ll) Travel costs. (1) Travel costs consist of transportation, lodging 
subsistence, and incidental expenses. 

(2) Travel costs incurred by institution personnel in a travel status while on 
specific research business are allowable. 

(3) Travel costs incurred in the normal course of overall administration of 
the institution and applicable to the entire institution are allowable. Such costs 
shall be equitably apportioned to all work of the institution. 
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(4) Subsistence and lodging, including tips or similar incidental costs, are 
allowable either on an actual or per diem basis. The basis selected shall apply 
to an entire trip and not selected days of the trip. 

(5) Costs of personnel movement of a special or mass nature are allowable 
only when authorized or approved in writing by the sponsoring agency or its 
authorized representative. 


SET-ASIDE PROGRAM FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Forp. Turn to page 15 of your prepared text, Mr. Secretary, 
where you talk about the set-aside program. You indicate that in 
fiscal 1958, $1 billion on procurement was set aside. Allegedly this 
is a 45 percent increase in dollar value over set-asides for fiscal 1957, 
What do you forecast for fiscal 1959, and what do you believe will be 
the case in fiscal 1960? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not know that I can give you an accurate forecast 
which is meaningful in this field. However, I see no reason why the 
set-aside program as such should not continue to show expansion. 
The set-aside program last year was the biggest in the history of the 
Department of Defense. These set-asides, as you know, result from 
review of proposed procurements at the procurement offices. The 
procurement officers, working beside the small-business specialists 
and in cooperation with Small Business Administration representa- 
tives, decide that this kind of procurement is one which is susceptible to 
small-business set-aside. 

To me, this is proof of the intention of the Department of Defense 
to assist small business by this program. From that point on, of 
course, it gets into the basic fundamental as to whether the small 
business firms bidding on this can accept the contract. There are 
instances where we get no small-business bidder, in spite of the fact 
that either through previous knowledge or through our own judgment 
we think that small business ought to be able to perform this contract. 

Mr. Forp. Under existing law on the set-aside program, the people 
who are eligible for set t-aside business meet the price of the lowest 
responsible bidder in the major portion of the contract? 

Mr. McGuire. Where there has been a partial set-aside, the people 
who are eligible for set-aside business must meet the highest unit 
price at which the nonset-aside portion of the procurement was 
awarded. The highest unit price would also be the lowest. price in the 
case of a single award. I would like to point out to you, I have the 
figures in detail for the years from 1954 through 1958, but in 1954 the 
set-asides were $247,000,601, or 2.2 percent of our total contracts with 
business. In 1958 they were over $1 billion, or over 5.3 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put that whole list for those years, both dollar 
amounts and the percentage, in the record ? 

Mr. McGuire. I shall be glad to. I think this shows very definitely 
the emphasis being put on this program. 

(The infor mation requested follows :) 
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ar 1954 ‘ ; $247, 601 ” 2.2 
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Agreed to jointly by Defense Department and Small Business Administration representatives 


Source of set-aside data: Small Business Administration. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Anprews. Mr. Ostertag. 


CONTRACTS IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS AND INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Ostrrrac. On the same subject, set-asides, Mr. Secretary, it 
seems to me that while you do have a growing problem with regard 
to the complex weapons which lend themselves to big contracts and 
hig business, nevertheless the whole principle of set-asides and the 
reason for it is basically to give a reasonable spread of business 
throughout the country, and particularly to small business; is that 
not correct ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. To utilize the capabilities of small business. 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes. Labor-surplus areas constitute a factor in the 
aw — x of such contracts: do they not ? 

Mr. McGuire. I would like to spell that out, if I may, Mr. Oster- 
tag, becuse it is a little compli ated here. 

We have our small-business program which I have just discussed 
with Mr. Ford. This small. business program, as you have pointed 
out, is having a problem with such things as we are going into in our 
procurement of a missile type, for example, the POLARIS. Obvious- 
ly small business cannot in itself seek that contract, or at least it does 
not seem practical at the moment. They do get a substantial amount 
of the subcontracting. About 20 percent, as near as we can find, of 
all our major prime contract awards are subcontracted to small busi- 
ness. In other words, if we award $10 billion to major price con- 
tractors, 20 percent of that will fall into the subcontracting in small 
business. 

_ As to set-asides for firms in labor-surplus areas, we must first estab- 
lish a competitive price before awarding the set-aside portions of 
contracts. We break the procurement into what we call economical 
production runs. There is no sense in having a man bid on some- 
thing that he cannot economically make, because this would put his 
price out of line in the first place. We take one segment of that. 
There may be four or five segments, but there are at least two seg- 
ments. We issue one segment for competitive bidding. When the 
competitive bids come in, and we have already informed the bidders 
that this is a labor-surplus set-aside exercise, the low bidder gets 
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that award. Presume that the low bidder is a dollar on the item, 
Then we first call in all of the labor-surplus-area bidders who are 
small businessmen in that list. In the progression in which they sub- 
mitted their bids, the lowest man next to the fellow who gets the bid 
is offered the set-aside portion at the dollar price. He may have 
bid $1.02. 

I want to correct one thing I just said. If the original bidder who 
bid $1 wants some more and is a small-business firm in a labor surplus 
area, he can get a chance to take an additional quantity from the re- 
served portion at that price. The balance which remains is then offered 
to other small businessmen who bid on the original competitive bid and 
are in a labor surplus area. In other words, small firms in labor sur- 
plus areas get the first priority in being offered the set aside portions 
of the procurement. 

Mr. OsrerraG. But their bid must be on a par with the low bidder 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct, sir. We have had no complaint on 
this procedure, which we must follow because the regulations say, and 
the appropriations bill also says, that we shall not pay a premium for 
economic assistance. This prevents the funds of the Department of 
Defense being used as an economic bolsterer, if you want to call it 
that. 

I think it interesting to note that in calendar year 1958 we rilaced 
in these so-called preference-type awards $82.7 million. 

This program got underway very aggressively in the first quarter of 
this year, which is when the labor surplus problem began to descend on 
us in some proportions. In the first quarter Defense placed only $17 
million. In the second, third and fourth quarters Defense placed $81 
million of this type. 

Mr. Weaver. Is that fiscal 1958? 

Mr. McGuire. I am speaking of this on a calendar basis, because 
we started the program sequence on a calendar basis. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question right there. Do you have that 
broken down by States? 

Mr. McGurtre. Yes, I do. I think I have it even by quarters by 
States. 

Mr. Forp. I think on’ an annual basis by States would be helpful 
for the record, if it is available. 

Mr. McGurrr. I think it would be more meaningful if you allowed 
me to develop it on a calendar basis this time because, as I stated before, 
this was not a serious problem with us to emphasize prior to the 
beginning of 1958. 

Mr. Weaver. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Osterraa. I yield. 

Mr. Weaver. That is what I was thinking. In your statement you 
refer only to fiscal] 1957 and fiscal 1958, and for calendar 1958 or fiscal 
1959 on Mr. Ford’s point as to set-asides, you should show for the 
record what the Defense Department has done for small business. 

Mr. McGutre. I shall be glad to furnish that. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Military prime contract awards to business firms for work in the United States, 
calendar year 1958 


{Amounts in millions] 


IRD os ee ina ce tae etaeaee gs et a ea ant ge ee erates ee aes $23, 771 
BUNT PURINA NA ss soc cs lr ah a oa lag lp Si al nS $4, 067 
Percentage of awards to small business a ee ee 172 


Mruitary SUPPLY, SERVICE AND CONSTRUCTION, PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS OF $10,000 
or More IN LABor SuRPLUS AREAS AND INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1958 


The net value of military prime contract actions of $10,000 or more awarded to 
firms in labor surplus areas and industries for supplies, services, and construction 
totaled $3,224 million in October-December quarter of 1958, by far the largest 
quarterly total since the program began in 1952. This represented 58 percent of 
the net value of all awards of $10,000 or more in the United States and its Terri- 
tories and possessions. The total of $3,224 million was $700 million more than 
the previous peak in April-June 1958, and brought the calendar year 1958 total to 
$9,060 million. Table 1 shows figures for October-December 1958, the previous 
quarter year, and calendar year 1958 by department for each area and industry. 
Included in these figures are awards to textile firms that qualified under the 
program but are located outside labor surplus areas. 

This table lists 292 areas that were designated by the Department of Labor as 
areas of substantial labor surplus during all or part of 1958. Also listed are 50 
areas that were individually certified as areas of substantial labor surplus by 
local State-employment service offices at the request of firms in the area bidding 
for an individual procurement involving set-asides. 

Changes in Labor Department designation during the October-December 
quarter included the addition of 5 smaller areas, the «leletion of 6 major and 11 
smaller areas, and the certification of 11 areas on the basis of individual pro- 
curement. Considering only the labor surplus areas that were included in both 
the third and fourth quarters of calendar year 1958, awards to firms in these 
areas accounted for 56 percent of the U.S. total in October-December 1958 
compared with 47 percent in the preceding quarter. 

Actions taken by the Department of Defense involving set-aside or tie-bid 
preference during the last quarter of calendar year 1958 resulted in awarding 
459 contracts of $10,000 or more with a net value of $25 million, bringing the 
total value of such actions for the year to $83 million. These preference actions 
are shown by department and area, in table 2. 

The authority for set-asides was established by Defense Manpower Policy No. 
4 which was issued in March 1952 to encourage the placing of contracts and 
facilities in labor surplus areas. From that date through December 1957 the 
Deparment of Defense issued quarterly reports showing the net total of supply 
contracts of $25,000 or more placed for work performance within areas of labor 
surplus. However, coincident with the increase in the labor surplus problem, 
the Department of Defense placed greater emphasis on the labor surplus area 
program and effective January 1958 obtained reports on all types of contract 
awards of $10,000 or more including supply, service, and construction awards 
in order to obtain a more comprehensive picture of military contracts placed 
for work in the areas. 

In a set-aside preference, portions of the proposed procurement are reserved 
for negotiation exclusively with firms in labor surplus areas, at prices no 
higher than those paid on the non-set-aside portion of the procurement. In a tie- 
bid preference, awards are made to bidders in labor surplus areas whose bids 

match those of competing firms outside labor surplus areas. (Normally in a 
tie-bid situation a drawing is held to determine which bidder is to receive the 
award. ) 
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Mr. McGuire. Could I add one more thing, Mr. Ostertag ¢ 

There is another facet of this thing which I think important for 
this committee te understand. The labor surplus areas, so designated 

by the Department of Labor, you must recognize are constantly 
changing. They got up as high as 325. They are not always the 
same areas, although some of them are. In those areas we placed over 
$9 billion in defense contracts last year. 

It is true, also, that the Department of Defense cannot say that 
it put that business in that area through its specific direction because 
they were labor surplus areas, but it is also true that these dollars 
helped to relieve these areas, giving employment in those areas and 
not making the situation worse. 

Mr. For. Did you say that the Department put $9 billion in 325 
labor surplus areas / 

Mr. McGutre. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1958 or calendar 1958 ? 

Mr. McGuire. That would be calendar 1958. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, it just happened that way. It was 
not because of any set-aside. It was not because of any direction on 
the part of the Defense Department. 

Mr. McGuire. I think it can be argued that it happened that way. 
On the other hand, I would like to point out to you that I do not know 
of any aspect of our buying procedures which received more emphasis 
in the Department of Defense than this overall program. Maybe it 
just happened that way, but plenty of emphasis was put on it so the 
contracting officers were well aware of the importance of the labor 
surplus area problem. 

We went further than that: I demanded in my office a monthly 
report on the progress being made, on the theory that the pressure 
being made on this thing keeps it constantly before procurement 
people. Also, we added a subcontracting clause in prime contracts, 
calling for consideration of the labor surplus area problem in the 
award of subcontracts by prime contractors. The official lists of labor 
surplus areas as published every other month by the Department of 
Labor were made available to our major prime contractors so they 
would know where the areas were. This was something brandnew, 
which had never been done before. While it may just have happened 
that way—maybe I am Pollyannish—but I think a lot of the emphasis 
brought out some of the results. 

Mr. Osterrac. In other words, the set-aside principle can be estab- 
lished within the contract, and then the prime contractor must adhere 
to it in the awarding of subcontracts. 

Mr. McGuire. We have not used the set-aside principle within the 
prime contract, frankly, ng to a number of administrative problems 
that we foresee in that are 

Mr. Osrerrac. Scloring to an original contract, for example, in 
establishing specifications for a contract, suppose you put in the set- 
aside principle involved in that contract and a prime contractor obtains 
the award. tg he not have to adhere to that set-aside principle? 

Mr. McGutrr. No, sir, he does not. 

Mr. Osrerraa. W hat is the difficulty there? Does that not defeat 
the whole purpose of the set-aside? 

Mr. McGuire. I donot think so. It has been the opinion of the serv- 
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ices that this would not be a workable thing to do, to administer and 
see that it is done, sir. 

Mr. Osrertaa. I know where there have been many contracts which 
inmy opinion should have had the label of set-aside but did not have 
it, and I cannot understand just where and when the Defense Depart- 
ment starts and finishes with regard to applying the set-aside principle. 

Mr. McGutre. In speaking of set-asides, I presume you are speaking 
of the labor area set-aside, not the small business set-aside. 

Mr. Osrertac. Both, but principally the labor set-aside, yes. 

Mr. McGuire. The contracting officer in reviewing a proposed pro- 
curement determines that this kind of item would be ‘applicable to this 
kind of treatment, bearing in mind that along with the labor surplus 
area problem we are trying to combine the small business problem. In 
other words, we have not said that we will make a set-aside for firms 
in labor surplus areas and give big business the first chance at it. We 
said we will make a set-aside on a labor surplus basis and offer it first 
to the eligible small business firms in the areas. Contracting officers 
make this determination. 

I think they have made some satisfactory progress in this field, con- 
sidering that we started to put emphasis on this program after the 
first of the year, when it became a real problem. There had been prac- 
tically no set-asides, Mr. Congressman, for labor surplus areas before 
January. It was not a ni ationwide problem prior to this time. 

Mr. Ostertac. You have two figures in your statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary, with regard to small business and set-asides. One is the figure 
of $3,729 million in defense prime contract awards which went to 
small business. Under the heading Small Business, the first sentence, 
during fiscal year 1958 small business received $3,700 million in defense 
prime contracts. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. Then on the next page you point out that under the 
set-aside program, $ $1 billion was set aside exclusively for small firms. 

Mr. McGuire. The $3.7 billion of awards which went to small busi- 
ness include those based upon set-asides. 


UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, under your statement involving the 
utilization and disposal progr: am, of course here again we are getting 
into big money and big business. 

Mr. McGurre. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrag. It is a staggering sum when you stop to figure 
that $67.6 billion represents the book value, at least, of many big 
items and weapons in the Defense Establishment, and $48 billion 
more represents the value of the supply system inventory, totaling 
probably $115 billion. 

One of the points you make is the need for getting some practice 
involving depreciation and established values. Is that one of the 
main points you make in connection with this whole question ? 

Mr. McGutre. I think the point I was making, Mr. Ostertag, was 
simply for clarification, that when we sell something and we say that 
its value was X dollars and we are talking about a tank, for example, 
which has been in use for 5 or 6 years ora ship which cost $20 million 
and has been in service for 20 years, this is more for clarification to 
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the committee that we are not talking in terms of those numbers of 
dollars on a depreciated basis. This thing has worn out and served 
its actual life expectancy. 

Mr. Osrerrag. Cataloging, inventory, utilization, and disposal 
have all been the subject of considerable concern over the years. Is it 
not rather staggering to realize that we have such a tremendous sur- 
plus in our Defense Establishment, and would it not reflect over. 
supplying or overprocurement through the years; in other words, a 
certain percentage of bad judgment in procurement ? 

Mr. McGuire. I would suspect there was a certain percentage of it, 
Mr. Ostertag. I think in any retail business there are retrospective 
evidences of bad judgment. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In connection with your program are you able to 
reflect. a means by which a more efficient, more economical and more 
practical purchasing and procurement and disposal system might be 
employed in our whole military establishment? 

Mr. McGuire. We believe we can from the mere fact that we are 
analyzing these areas and identifying them. Much of the problem 
comes about through a significant change in requirements during the 
past 4 or 5 years. Prior to that time our concepts as to the types of 

war we might have to fight were considerably different. The mere 
fact that we are able to come before this committee and point up this 
problem, explaining in detail the scope of our current and potential 
long-supply stocks is an indication of progress in this field. 

I might point out to you that the committee staff understood this 
problem in their report last year. They said that they foresaw the 
need for surplus disposals running in the magnitude of $6 billion 
per year and we have reached that level. They were absolutely right 
in their forecast and in their understanding of the problems in main- 
taining modern military inventories. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Laird. 


PROPERTY SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Larrp. Mr. Secretary, what is your responsibility in the De- 
fense Department as far as supervising procurement contracts 80 
the matter of logistics support can be more easily cataloged? Do you 
understand what I mean? I am talking about the procurement of 

certain items such as trucks, which has a direct bearing on the supply 
activities for which you have responsibility. 

Mr. McGuire. When we publish a military standard on an item 
after coordinating with the services and with industry, the Depart- 
ment of Defense Standard becomes mandatory for procurement and 

catalog records are adjusted to indicate standardization action. Ex- 
ceptions to these requirements must be based on sufficient justifica- 
tion. 

In my personal area, I do not do contracting. I am precluded 
from doing that by regulation and law. The procurement is done 
by the services. Our “general policy is that they shall use these 
cataloged items and not "be free to buy all kinds, types, sizes, ete. 

Mr. Lamp. What are you, then—just a letterwriting * agency ? 
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Mr. McGutre. No, sir; far from it. I do not think any of these 
gentlemen over here. would agree with your statement. 

Mr. Larrp. How do you exercise any real control ? 

Mr. McGuire. First, we sit down with the services and point up 
the problem and try to get settlement in that manner. We have been 
very successful 1 in this respect. If it comes to an issue, we have to 
make a decision on which way it will be done. 

Mr. Larrp. I saw some specifications which were put out for trucks 
to carry snowplows. The Air Force is interested in this particular 
item. They went ahead and used the drawings and specifications of 
one particular manufacturer. Only one manufacturer in the country 
could supply this particular type of snowplow truck in accordance 
with these specifications. If anyone else wanted to supply it, he 
would have to tool up for these particular specifications. The num- 
ber of days specified for delivery made it impossible for anyone else 
to qualify on the same basis as the firm supplying the specifications. 

I started checking into it a little bit, and this ‘practice was justified 
on the basis of your efforts to standarize the parts to be stocked for 
replacement. To proceed in procurement along this particular line 
would not be to the best advantage of the Gov ernment. 

Do you influence these people that w ay ? 

Mr. McGuire. I do not know the case you are talking about. The 
way you have described it to me, I cannot quite visualize how that 
would come about. If you would. give me the details of this, I would 
be glad to look at it and answer the question specifically. I do not 
know of any standardization action that we would take on a clamp 
or nut or bolt, if you will, which would require that they utilize one 
manufacture’s snowplow. I would think under normal circumstances 
it would be quite the reverse. However, there are exceptions under 
United States Code title 10 section 2304(a) (13) where we do have 
the authority to negotiate directly with a single manufacturer for the 
purchase of ‘additional units or replacement ‘units where the military 
service has a single type of equipment in use. Here we often have our 
pipelines stoc ked with expensive spare parts peculiar to the single 
type of equipment and it would be extremely costly to stock an en- 
tirely new range of parts for a few replac ement or additional units. 
Its primarily a “question of economy. 

Mr. Lamp. I would think so, too, but this idea of standardization 
of parts I understand was the reason the bids were limited to the 
specific specifications of one supplier of trucks. 

Mr. McGutre. In our standardization of parts, the objective is not 
to standardize on one company. The objective is to standardize so 
it can be procured from a number of companies. This is a major 
objective. 

Mr. Latrp. It is not to limit the bidders ? 

Mr. McGurre. If I understand what you are saying correctly, the 
purpose of the standardization in that case was to limit the fellows 
who can supply it. 

Mr. Larrp. It seemed it was being used for that purpose, and I do 
not think that is - proper use of standardization. 

Mr. McGutrr. I do not think it is, either. I would like to have the 
specific case you mention. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
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Mr. Lairp. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The solution to an issue of that character is ob. 
viously predicated upon the specifications that were written. 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct. That is why I would like to look at 
them. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the key to the whole situation. If the speci- 
fications were written so only one manufacturer could fabricate, that 
is the answer. 

Mr. McGuire. I would appreciate it if you could give me the infor. 
mation on this. I am sure that there are a number of items that are 
not common-service type items, if you understand what I mean by 
that, used across the services, where the services have their own 
standardization on them. Also, this case could be, as I mentioned 
before, one dictated by our spare parts stock position. 

Mr. Lairp. I will supply the specification numbers to you. I do not 
have them here right now. 

Mr. McGuire. Vv ery well, sir. 

Are you familiar w ith this problem ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. This is a very well-known case in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Racusin. As a matter of fact, Mr. McGuire, this case is now 
pending before the Comptroller General on the protest raised by— 
I think the company Mr. Laird has in mind—the Walters Motor 
Truck Co., for decision involving the very issue you have discussed, 
relating to allegedly restrictive s necifications, The protest was placed 
with the Comptroller General by the unsuccessful bidder on this 
particular procurement. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Racusiy. Mr. Laird, in our opinion we were trying to satisfy 
the very laudable procurement objective of interchangeability of 
parts, and we thought we were doing that by having made available 
to the entire industry Government-ow med specific ations. 

Mr. Larrp. But those specifications do happen to belong to one 
company. 

Mr. Racustx. No,sir. They are ours. 

Mr. Lairv. They must have given them to you. 

Mr. Racusty. Yes, they did; that is true. 

Mr. Lairp. That is the same thing, then. You can say they are 
yours now, but they must have given them to you. 

Mr. Racusty. That is true, but we proved out the fact that we did 
get competition by having more than one source submit a proposal to 
us on this. That is our contention. We did not unduly restrict 
com petition. 

Mr. Lao. It is pretty tough for any other source to submit a bid 
to you on a competitive basis when they are giv en only so many days 
to tool up on these particular specifications. It is almost impossible 
on a comparable price basis. From the standpoint of serv ing the best 
interests of the Government and the taxpayer, that is not being done. 

Mr. McGuire. As I understand your point here, Mr. Congressman, 
you are not arguing about the standardization. You are pointing out 
here the problem involved by putting in a short delivery time so that 
you in effect make the standardization ineffective. 

Mr. Larrp. It would run the costs up so high that you cannot get 
effective bidding. 
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Mr. McGuire. I would like to get the facts for you on this and look 
into it. 

Mr. Larirp. I do not have the specification numbers before me right 
now. Ihave them, and I am sure the Air Force can supply them to 
you. 
' Mr. McGuire. I will get you the answer you are seeking. 

(The information requested was not available at the time of print- 
oe and will be found on p. 861.) 


OVERHEAD FOR UNIVERSITY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Latrp. Congressman Ford discussed briefly the overhead costs 
in some of the contracts with the universities and colleges. I would 
like to know what effect a 25-percent limitation on the amount of 
funds to be expended for overhead would have upon your budget. 

Mr. McGutre. I just do not think I could answer that question off 
the cuff, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Lamp. Could you supply an answer ¢ 

Mr. McGutre. You are speaking now in terms of research and de- 
velopment contracts, or in terms of all contracts? 

Mr. Larrp. In terms of all research and development contracts. 

Mr. McGutre. All research and development contracts. 

Mr. BANNERMAN. With colleges and universities ? 

Mr. Latrp. With colleges and universities. 

Mr. Bannerman. I think a limitation on private contracts and to 
some degree with colleges and universities would render it impossible 
to perform a good part of our research and development contracts, 

Mr. Lairp. You are competing in the area of research and develop- 
ment with the National Institutes of Health in many areas. There 
are some areas where you are in the so-called basic sciences, in physics 
and chemistry, where you are in direct competition with the National 
Institutes of Health.” The Appropriations Committee has seen. fit 
over the last 6 or 7 years to place in that appropriation bill a limita- 
tion that no more than 15 percent of the funds used for these purposes 
can be expended for administrative or overhead expenses in connection 
with these contracts. 

It seems to me that there should be some general, overall govern- 
mental policy rather than just singling out one particular agency 
which is dealing with the health of the people—cancer research, heart 
research, and these particular areas which are important—and letting 
the Defense Department have a free hand as far as these contracts are 
concerned. 

Mr. McGuire. I am not in position to answer you specifically, nor 
would I be qualified, I think, to answer in detail. This would be in 
the research and development field of Dr. York. 

I would think, though, that in the case of the kind of contracts that 
you are talking about in health and welfare—and I a I am not 
familiar with them in detail—we are speaking in many cases about 
endowed institutions, and this is not the same prob ‘lem as you address 
it to the overhead that you find, for example, in the Grumman Air- 
craft Co. or some other company. 

Mr. Larrp. We are also talking about St: ite-supported schools. 

Mr. McGuire. That is right. “Dr. York is the one who could give 
you the most valid answer and opinion on that, but I think that what 
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we are talking about is the restriction as to how much of their over- 
head allocations they can pass on to a specific contract. 

Mr. Larrp. I understand some of these contractors are not purchas- 
ing a single item of equipment needed under some of these contracts 
that have been approved by the Department of Defense; that every- 
thing is being rented. They will not even go out and buy a desk, they 
will not buy a chair, they will not buy a table. It is strictly on a rental 
basis so they can charge the Department of Defense for all of the yearly 
costs in connection with their work. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McGuire. Have you had an indication of that type ? 

Mr. BANNERMAN. No. 

Mr. McGuire. I have had no such indication. 

Mr. Banvtz. No, definitely not. 

Mr. Lamp. What about contracts which are being run by Ramo- 
Wooldridge and their group. I understand that they are renting 
their equipment from the Acme Rental Co. 

Mr. McGuire. I would have to turn that question over to the Air 
Force, since they are the administrators of that contract. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know specifically, Mr. Laird, the answer to 
your question what types of equipment they are renting. This has 
become a fairly common practice throughout commercial business, as 
you know. Inthe case of Ramo-Wooldridge, I would think they would 
be inclined to do that sort of thing because they are basically a research 
outfit. In other words, it requires a lesser capitalization if you go on 
that basis. 

Mr. Larrp. But you have no overall policy in regard to that par- 
ticular practice ? 

Mr. McGuire. No. 

Mr. Lairp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minswati. Mr. Chairman, I should like to commend the Secre- 
tary on the excellence of his testimony before this committee. His re- 
marks and the supplementary remarks of his staff in response to the 
interrogation have been of the highest caliber. We are fortunate in- 
deed to have a man of your outstanding ability in this important and 
vital post. 

I have no questions. 

(Off the record.) 


SINGLE MANAGER SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. McGuire, I have felt for a long time that you were 
doing a good job. You have been most cooperative at all times with 
the committee. You have convinced me that you are doing every- 
thing in your power in the best interest of good management, economy, 
and defense. 

There might be some matters on which we would have differences of 
opinion. 

Congress has been interested for some time in a so-called single 
manager system. You are familiar with some of the statements and 


letters and views of the leader of the House, Mr. John McCormack, 
with respect to this. 


Mr. McGutre. I am, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. You have had some communication from him and you 
are familiar with his views ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you given careful consideration and attention 
to the statments and recommendations of Mr. McCormack ? 

Mr. McGuire. We have, sir. We feel we are working on this thing 
quite hard. The so-called McCormack amendment which was in- 
cluded in the reorganization bill, as I see it, shows we both have the 
same common objective on this thing, and where economy and effi- 
ciency can be achieved, we will take steps to make a consolidation if 
that is the answer to it. 

In doing this we must be careful that we do not go blindly down the 
street. 

We are examining these areas. We are currently examining, for 
example, a very substantial area which is the general housekeeping 
commodities, to determine whether or not it will fit into a single man- 
ager type of operation. We are currently examining all of our single 
managers to see where their weaknesses are, where their strengths 
are. 1 am not holding to one type of operation as long as the opera- 
tion in itself will accomplish the objective we seek. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, it has not been my privilege to be pres- 
ent during all of your presentation to the committee. I regret this, 
but I have had other official matters which have claimed my attention. 

I understand from my associates on the committee that you have 
done an excellent job. 

In a committee investigation report last year, critical comments 
were directed at the failure to extend the single-manager concept. 
Likewise, on February 16 of this year, the distinguished majority 
leader of the House addressed a critical inquiry to the Secretary on 
the same subject. Mr. Milne’s letter to me of January 8, 1959, indi- 
cated, at page 13 of the attachment thereto, that a thorough review of 
this subject would be completed on January 31. Can you tell us the 
current status of the single-manager concept ? 

In this same document attached to Mr. Milne’s letter of January 
8, 1959, at page 19, it is indicated that approval by the Congress of 
the appropriation language requested—permitting O. & M. appro- 
priations to pay all costs of disposal with subsequent reimbursement 
from proceeds of sale—will “assure the accomplishment of an orderly 
disposal program.” While it may be true that the appropriation 
limitation has had some hampering effect, is it not more likely that 
the screening procedures required by both Defense and GSA, includ- 
ing the legal requirement relating to donations, are more of a hin- 
drance to an effective program? Would you comment generally on 
the problems of disposal of surplus? 

You have discussed this disposal program with the committee? 

Mr. McGuire. We covered it in considerable detail in our pres- 
entation yesterday afternoon, sir. Due to this fact, we will discuss 
here your question on the status of the single-manager concept and 
your question on screening procedures in our disposal program. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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CURRENT STATUS OF SINGLE-MANAGER CONCEPT 


Since November 1958, the single-manager concept has been undergoing ap 
extensive evaluation to determine whether or not this plan has proved efficient, 
economical, and effective in peacetime—and whether it has acceptable mobijj. 
zation readiness and wartime capability. 

Preliminary reports have been completed and will be reviewed in the near 
future by a panel of senior military and civilian officials representing the four 
services, the JCS, the OSD, and the AFSSC. The review will provide the basis 
for authoritative conclusions concerning the efficacy of this plan under cop. 
ditions of peace, mobilization, and limited and general war. 

Criteria have been approved for determination of additional commodities sus. 
ceptible to the single-manager technique and for selecting the best qualified 
assignee. The Armed Forces supply support center has undertaken a study to 
ascertain whether or not a single manager for general supplies is feasible and 
desirable. 

SCREENING PROCEDURES 


I do not consider that screening procedures are a hindrance to an effective 
disposal program. Adequate screening procedures are, in fact, an essential 
element in the total disposal program. Utilization of surplus, excess, and long. 
supply stocks by Government agencies, by organizations authorized to receive 
donable property, and in foreign aid programs is by far the best method of 
disposal from the viewpoint of total Government return. Such utilization of 
available assets in lieu of new procurement, which has been increased through 
improved screening procedures to a level which is currently exceeding an annual 
rate of more than $1 billion, is as near a 100-percent return on our materiel 
investment in long supply as we can hope to achieve. 

Our screening procedures vary in accordance with the volume, type, condition, 
and utilization potential of the materiel involved. The time involved in screen- 
ing procedures likewise varies but averages about 90 days. We are continuously 
seeking ways to reduce screening time and current programs to this end will 
have a significant effect on the average time. 

A reduction in screening time, however, will not solve the problem to which 
the revised appropriation language is addressed. At the current rate of disposal, 
a 90-day average screening time would develop a backlog of materiel in the 
screening process valued at approximately $2 billion at acquisition cost. Our 
current backlog of materiel already screened and awaiting disposal is well 
over $4 billion and is increasing. This problem can only be solved by stepping 
up the rate of disposal and then maintaining an increased level until the abnor- 
mal backlog of surplus, excess, and long supply stocks have been reduced to the 
optimum level. The requested appropriation language will provide the means 
to accomplish this objective. 


Mr. Manon. In your speech of February 24, you indicated that 
“synchronized procurement,” that is, consumption geared to reality 
was the big problem. The majority leader of the House has provided 
me with his exchange of correspondence with the General Accounting 
Office regarding a review of all facets of supply managements. Mr. 
McCormack raises these questions that relate to your synchronized 
procurement proposal : 

(a) What is the situation with respect to dry batteries in the 
Department of Defense— this stems from a GAO report on the 
Army Signal Supply Center, Yokahama ? 

(6) Does anyone relate overall inventory with requirements 
before procurements are made? 

(c) Isthere concurrent buying and selling? 

Mr. McGutre. I will supply an answer for the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DRY CELL BATTERIES 


With respect to some of the more general aspects of the management of this 
commodity within the Department of Defense, it should be noted that dry cell 
batteries carry a joint Army-Navy (JAN) specification, and are under a single 
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service purchase assignment to the Department of the Army. The Signal Corps, 
on behalf of the Department of the Army, executes this responsibility. Dry 
cell batteries are and have been items of particularly short shelf life. This, 
incidentally, was one of the factors contributing to the problem of excesses, 
noted by the GAO in its report on the Signal Supply Center in Yokohama. 
Action has been taken throughout the Department of Defense, however, to 
lengthen the shelf life of this commodity and additional cold-storage facilities 
have been introduced into the Far Eastern and European theaters. Deep- 
freeze techniques are also being employed in order to improve the lifespan of 
batteries. 

As was noted in the GAO report, several actions have been taken by the Army 
in Japan to alleviate the problem of excesses. Redistributions were made to 
Taiwan and Korea which eliminated substantial quantities of the excesses. 
Since the time of the GAO survey in Yokohama, however, the Signal Supply 
Center has been closed out and subsequently disposition of the stocks eliminated 
the problem with respect to that activity. 


INVENTORIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


Yes. Actually, there are several techniques by which the inventories avail- 
able to the Department of Defense are related to requirements before procure- 
ments are made. 

First, all inventory managers have available the listings of excess property 
which are circularized by the Armed Forces Supply Support Center (AFSSC). 
These listings are by stock number, name, condition, quantity, and location. 
At the time an individual inventory Manager computes his requirements, it is 
possible that portions or all of his procurement requirements can be satisfied 
from excesses. In this case, an indication of his requirements is made to the 
AFSSC which directs the movement of the property from the holding agency 
to the requiring agency. In this manner, the inventory manager who is in the 
process of determining procurement requirements has an opportunity to con- 
sider as available the property which has already been determined to be not 
required by another inventory manager in another service. 

Assuming that the inventory manager has been unable to satisfy his procure- 
ment requirements from listings of excess material now available, and further, 
assuming that the item is interserviceable; i.e., used by more than one inventory 
inanager, the requiring inventory manager makes inquiry to all other applicable 
inventory managers to determine if his requirements can be met from holdings 
within the Department of Defense. Procedures are established whereby the 
inguiry must be replied to by the receiving inventory managers within a specified 
period of time. For those items designated as interserviceable, inventory man- 
agers are required to certify on the face of purchase request that there are no 
assets within the Department of Defense available to satisfy this requirement. 

As can be seen from the foregoing, these two programs provide a double-edged 
tool to assure that Department of Defense assets are utilized to the highest prac- 
ticable extent in lieu of new procurement. In addition, however, we have a third 
control mechanism which is designed to preclude concurrent buying and selling 
during the administrative screening period. In order to cover this time period, 
the AFSSC has a procedure through which it reviews invitations for bid and 
procurement contracts which are published in Department of Commerce synopsis 
against item detail for property being screened as excess. Where it is found 
that procurement is contemplated or underway on items which have recently 
been reported as excess, the procuring activity is notified of the excess available 
and action is taken to cancel the contemplated procurement. 

It is believed that the foregoing demonstrates that there is a substantial effort 
made to correlate overali inventory with overall requirements to insure that 
such procurements as are initiated are made to satisfy the absolute net procure- 
ment requirement. 

CONCURRENT BUYING AND SELLING 


Concurrent buying and selling does occur. Our policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures are designed to prevent such situations but every now and then an in- 
Stance of concurrent buying and selling does happen. We are continuously di- 
recting major attention to the improvement of systems and procedures which 
will further minimize such occurrences and I feel that we are making significant 
progress, 
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It should be appreciated that not all of the published instances of concurrent 
buying and selling are indefensible. In certain cases, the location, condition, or 
specifications for the materiel being disposed of makes it uneconomical to attempt 
rehabilitation, motification, and transportation of the excess stock to meet the 
procurement requirement in a different geographical area. Such indications of 
eoncurrent buying and selling can be explained and justified in the best interests 
of the Government. 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the sum- 
mary of findings of certain Defense consultants and comments thereon 
by the Department of Defense. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE WITH RESPECT TO THE REPorT on 
THE CONTRACT AUDIT FUNCTION OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE Avupir 
AGENCIES BY THE PANEL OF INDEPENDENT PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


The first recommendation in the joint report of the panel which surveyed 
the contract audit functions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force suggests that 
consideration be given to consolidating the contract audit services in one agency 
within the Department of Defense. This recommendation is controversial; 
there are both advantages and disadvantages. The matter is being studied 
from the standpoint of presenting the matter to the Secretary of Defense and 
his principal advisers. 

The sixth recommendation concerns the issuance of a statement of cost prin- 
ciples applicable to negotiated fixed-price contracts in which cost is a major 
factor in pricing. Such a statement has existed heretofore only in the area 
of cost-reimbursement contracts. After long-extended efforts, such a state 
ment has been prepared and has been under discussion with industry repre- 
sentatives. It is expected that this statement will be issved within a few 
months. 

No action has been taken with respect to other recommendations of the panel 
pending a decision with respect to the question of whether there should be one 
contract audit agency or a continuance of the separate audit agencies in the 
three military departments. The method of handling such other recommenda- 
tions would depend upon this decision. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1958. 
Mr. W. J. McNem, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. MCNEIL: In accordance with your instructions, we have completed 
a survey of the contract audit functions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Three teams, each consisting of two consultants, covered the east coast area, 
central area, and west coast area. Various offices of the audit agencies, pro- 
curement branches, and contractors were visited. Each of the three teams 
worked independently and the comments, conclusions, and recommendations of 
each are set forth in separate reports. 

Our principal recommendations, with which we are all in agreement, are 
summarized below: 

(1) The advantages that could be gained from the establishment of one con- 
tract audit agency within the Department of Defense appear to be of such signifi- 
cance that this matter should be given prompt consideration by the highest 
appropriate officials in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

(2) If, because of reasons not apparent as a result of our survey, one con- 
tract audit agency cannot or Should not be established, the coordination of the 
contract audit activities of the three existing departmental audit agencies 
should be strengthened and improved. By way of example, improved coordina- 
tion would be achieved through (a) a greater exchange of information resulting 
from experience, ideas, and research, (0) an increase in the cross assignment 
of work, such as by geographic areas, and (c) a combined training program. 

(3) Contract auditing and internal auditing of procurement offices should 
be segregated at the working level. (The need for this segregation exists pri- 
marily in Army Audit Agency at the present time. ) 

(4) Steps should be taken at all levels to bring about improved cooperation 
between procurement and audit personnel and better coordination of their activi- 
ties in order that procurement may be accomplished on the most effective basis. 
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This requires, among other things (a) the contract auditor be a fully functioning 
member of the procurement team, and (0) both audit and procurement personnel 
obtain a better appreciation and knowledge of each other's objectives, procedures, 
and problems. 

(5) More effective management controls -should be developed and used by 
the audit agencies. Direct supervision of the work while it is in process should 
be emphasized and, if applied effectively, would be more productive than the 
present use of subsequent reviews and large volumes of statistics. 

(6) A statement of cost principles applicable to negotiated fixed-price con- 
tracts in which cost is a factor should be issued, since such a statement has been 
needed for many years. We understand that a statement of cost principles 
applicable to all types of contracts is presently under consideration. 

(7) Emphasis should be placed continually on the necessity of giving the 
contracting officer the information he needs in a form he can use. Audit reports, 
to a considerable extent, have been overstandardized and frequently have not 
been responsive to the needs of contracting officers in individual cases. Also, 
the reports are usually too technical and require price and cost analysts to un- 
derstand them. On the other hand, procurement personnel should do more in 
making their requirements known to the audit agencies. 

(8) Headquarters offices of the audit agencies should continue to make every 
effort to obtain personnel qualified to do comprehensive auditing and to train 
existing personnel in performing such audits. Comprehensive auditing, when- 
ever practicable, represents a significant improvement over a large volume of 
detailed checking. In the case of resident audit staffs, where comprehensive 
auditing is frequently used now, we found that audit programs and procedures 
as well as the objectives are generally in an experimental stage and not fully 
understood by the audit personnel. 

(9) More emphasis should be placed on the development of career programs 
for military personnel if the use of such personnel is to be continued in the 
contract audit function. The Air Force apparently has done more to develop a 
career program for military personnel in accounting and auditing than either of 
the other two military departments. 

Because of the importance of the question of establishing one contract audit 
agency within the Department of Defense, a few additional comments relating 
to this subject are included in this letter. This subject was not initially con- 
templated as a part of our survey, and was not included in the matters sug- 
gested by you and your representatives for our consideration. However, in our 
field contacts with contractors, procurement personnel, as well as auditors, we 
encountered such widespread opinion in favor of one contract audit agency that 
we gave further consideration to it. 

The audit of contractors’ accounting records, the evaluation of industrial cost 
accounting systems and other work performed by the audit agencies in connec- 
tion with procurement are similar in nature, regardless of which of the three 
military departments originates the procurement. In other words, the contract 
audit activities of the three audit agencies fundamentally are alike. 

Experience has been gained in having one agency audit for all three military 
departments, particularly in the case of resident audit staffs in contractors’ 
plants. In most cases, this procedure has worked out in a satisfactory manner. 

A single contract audit agency would offer definite possibilities for better 
utilization of manpower, improved recruiting and training, more efficient 
operations, reduced overhead costs, elimination of different instructions and 
policies, improved communication, and a more uniform approach in dealing with 
industry. Internal auditing should remain in the military departments. 

Improved cooperation between audit and procurement personnel (referred to 
previously in this letter) would be as necessary in the case of a new contract 
audit ageney as at present. This relationship must be carefully developed in 
connection with the establishment of any such new agency. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the courtesies and cooperation extended 
to us by the representatives of your office and by the personnel of the three mili- 
tary departments contacted by us during the course of the survey. 

Very truly yours, 

East-coast area : 

(Signed) Kari R. ZIMMERMANN, Partner, 
HASKINS & SELLS. 

(Signed) Rosert J. McMAsTER, Principal, 
HASKINS & SELLS. 
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Central (midcontinent) area: 
(Signed) Grorce R. OatiLertr, Partner, 
ARTHUR ANDERSEN & Co. 
(Signed) AuGust L. MOLLENKAMP, Manager, 
ARTHUR ANDERSEN & Co. 
West-coast area: 
(Signed) Emerson LeCuierca, Partner, 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co. 
(Signed) S. W. Murray, Manager, 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & Co. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much for your helpful presenta- 
tion, Mr. McGuire. You and your associates have done an excellent 
job. 
We know you will continue to do everything you can to improve 
the management of this tremendous enterprise which you call the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. McGuire. If I may put in one parting thought. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mauvon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1959. 
PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 


LT. GEN. CARTER B. MAGRUDER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. J. H. HINRICHS, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

BRIG. GEN. LOU G. VAN WAGONER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. J. E. ENGLER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. L. J. LINCOLN, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. W. E. R. SULLIVAN, DEPUTY CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. WOOD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

COL. D. M. SIMPSON, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

COL. W. B. LATTA, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. LOUIS F. FELDER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

DR. W. J. GARVIN, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

V. P. HUGGARD, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

D. L. CASEY, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET 

G. K. MOON, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
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Program and financing 








ram | tivities 
Direct rations 

1, Major equipment 

2 nmunition and missiles 

Industrial mobilization. 
Total direct obligations. - ease 

Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Major equipment vas 

2. Ammunition and missiles 2 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations. : einttl 


Financing 
Comparative transfers to other accounts. -- 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance transferred to 
development, test, and evaluation, Army’ 


“Research, 
* (1960 


Appropriation Act) s 


1958 actual 


$532, 
671, 
109, 


289, 434 
562, 985 
29, 581 


| 1,313, 282, 000 


238, 177, 655 





720, 654, 065 


2, 033, 936, 065 


289, 818, 000 | 


|—1, 595, 890, 882 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements | 


to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions) transferred to other Army accounts 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Deliveries of materiel common to U.S. require- 
ments ordered by military assistance im cur- 
rent year 
Other accounts 
Non-Federa) sources (5 U.S.C. 172d-1) 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliv- 
erles of 1ateriel common to U.S. requirements 
ordered by military assistanee in current year 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Jnobligated balance carried forward 





T 





not 
noovilg 





New obligational authority ; : Sepa 

New obligational authority: 
Appropriati 
Transferred from 
“Military personnel, Army” (72 Stat. 7) 
“Salaries and expenses, Advanced 
Projects Agency, Department of Defense’’ 


72 Stat. 711 = 


ym 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


Research | 


| 
— 2, 257, 540 
— 298, 526, 993 


| —125, 870, 465 








— $603, 445, 238 
|} —119, 268, 532 
441, 505, 585 


20, 000, 000 


$20, 000, 000 
| 


| 20, 000, 000 


482, 476, 410 | 





1959 estimate 


$545, 414, 000 
693, 189, 000 
67, 900, 000 

1, 306, 503, 000 


— = 


172, 000, 000 
334, 000, 000 


506, 000, 000 





1, $12, 503, 000 


368, 497, 000 


— 441, 505, 585 | 


53, 157, 195 


— 40, 000, 000 


—289, 000, 000 | 


—10. 000, 000 


—$127 








000, 000 | 
75, 000, 000 | 


459, 896, 390 | 


1, 711, 548, 000 


42, 210, 000 


, 669, 338, 000 | 


1960 estimate 


000 
000 
000 


$758, 392, 
538, 308, 

76, 000, 

1, 372, 


700, 000 


000 
000 


65, 


132, 


000, 
600, 


197, 600, 000 


1, 570, 300, 000 


— 459, 896, 390 


10, 000, 000 


— 162, 


—10, 


600, 
000, 


000 
000 


—$35, 
—50, 
161, 


000 
000 
390 


000, 
000, 
R96, 


1, 024, 700, 000 


$1, 024, 700, 


1,711, 548,000 | 1,024, 700; 000 





PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND 
‘Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - -- 
Number of employees at end of year- 


Average GS grade and salary. --__-.-- 


Average salary of ungraded positions. 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. ...- 
Other personal services... 


Total personal services- 
ae, Eee 
03 Transportation of things. ..._ 
04 Communication services_-___- 
06 Printing and reproduction- -- 
07 Other contractual services 


08 Supplies and materials______- 
O89 Equipment.................. 
10 Lands and structures_-._.__-- 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


15 Taxes and assessments--.._-- = 
Total direct obligation. ___- 


Reimbursable obligations: 
03 ‘Transportation of things... .- 
08 Supplies and materials _-_-_--- 
09 Equipment 


Total reimbursable obligations..............-- 


Total, Army 
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Object classification 
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MISSILES, ARMY 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Total number of permanent positions.................-- 


Average number of all employees. -__- 
Number of employees at end of year- 


Average GS grade and salary_-.-_.---. 


01 Personal services: Permanent positions... ----- 


BT I oe gn ee i ears 
03 Transportation of things_.._- 
04 Communication services_.._- 


07 Other contractual services - -- 
08 Supplies and material _..--- 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contrit 


Total allocation accounts-_-_.............--..-- 


Total obligations 


Obligations are distributed as follows 
Army pee iinnea 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Bureau of Mines, Department of 





Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the Department of the Army budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1960 to be presented by Lt. Gen. Carter B. 
Magruder, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, under the title “Pro- 
curement of Equipment and Missiles, Army.” 


MEME. cnawincsadcs 


the Interior. ....-- 














1959 estimate 


4, 988 
4, 954 


‘8.1 $6,622 
$5, 461 





285, 148, 000 
585, 191, 000 
341, 794, 000 
14, 013, 000 
528, 000 

129, 000 


10, 913, 696 
175, 989, 682 
305, 526, 948 


| 


4, 996 











1, 273, 761, 000 








| 1,766, 191, 326 





492, 430, 326 





46, 311, 674 


| $1, 766, 191, 326 
46, 311, 674 





OBLIGATIONS BY ProgEcT AND SUBPROJECT 


The tables of the justifications showing obligations by project and 
subproject will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The tables follow :) 
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Obligations by project and subproject—Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army 
4000 MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


























sipesatieiiies 
Actual, Estimate, | Actual, asof| Estimate, 
No. | fiscal year fiscal year Dee. 31, fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 1958 1960 
10 NRE 5.5. -chdndcnbocensnbaiwkasts $24, 673,426 | $11,063,000 | $11, 586, 719 $38, 271, 000 
420 | Combat vehicles...............-....-.. 96, 569, 100 62, 386, 000 12, 382, 136 117, 456, 000 
SET TOCUORL VODIGIOS.... occ ccceccccceccccess 114, 134, 100 40, 743, 000 12, 185, 263 139, 843, 000 
i | Gap VOrt WORMINE. iid bib cde cen sktbe 1, 688, 336 3, 480, 000 705, 490 7, 129, 000 
SE BPAY GEO ia os ccaceacecsicncnaccese 51, 959, 165 128, 858, 000 25, 099, 925 81, 300, 000 
40 | Other major equipment. -...........-..- 206, 575, 307 248, 786, 000 154, 485, 772 290, 256, 000 
i) CRAMIEOG DIGIC sects vedusechennnewn 36, 690, 000, 50, 098, 000 43, 758, 518 84, 137, 000 
Total program 4000__............- Bess. 289, 434. 545, 414, 000 260, 204, 823 758, 392, 000 
| Note.—The obligations through Dec. j c h anaes em J 
| 31 shown above include reimburse- 
| ments; conversely, the annual estimates 
| for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. 
| The tabulation below presents the | 
| statement on a more comparable basis 
| at the program level. | 
Total as shown above. .....-........-.- | 532,289,434 | 545,414,000 | 260, 204, 823 758, 392, 000 
| AIM DUTOUAONES . 3... aces conse | 238,177,655 | 172,000,000 |...........--- 65, 000, 000 
—_— — _ | 
Total 4000 program.......-....... 770, 467,089 | 717,414,000 | 260,204,823 | 823, 392, 000 
4100 AMMUNITION AND MISSILES 
| 
4101 | Chemical ammunition................-- $1, 709, 885 $2, 713, 000 $2, 151, 672 | $5, 141, 000 
4111 | Ordnance ammunition -_...........--.- 75, 433,261 | 40, 188, 000 55, 312, 344 125, 670, 000 
eR pe ee eee ee eee ee 403, 519, 000 551, 988, 000 220, 263, 590 394, 393, 000 
4122 | Classified project Ae ea 190, 900, 839 98, 300,000 | 210, 726, 174 13, 104, 000 
Total program 4100_...........-.- 671, 562, 985 693, 189, 000 _ 488, 453, 780 | 538, 308, 000 
Note.—The obligations through yes | 
Dee. 31 shown above include reim- | 
bursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude re- | 
imbursements. The tabulation 
below presents the statement on a 
more comparable basis at the pro- 
gram level. 
| Total as shown above- -..--.....-...-... 671, 562, 985 693, 189, 000 488, 453,780 | 538, 308, 000 


| Reimbursements. 


Total 4100 program 





482, 476, 410 | 


I, 154, 039, 395 |1, 027, 189, 000 








334, 000, 000 |... 





488, 453, 780 | 





132, 600, 000 


670, 908, 000 





4200 INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


49 
ts 


' ee | 
10 Provision of production facilities_......- 
4220 Provision of production equipment 


#231 Industrial preparedness measures 


Total program 4200_-___- 


$52, 210, 388 $42, 817, 000 
6, 714, 12 6, 193, 000 
50, 505, 071 


18, 890, 000 


109, 429, 5R1 | 


67, 900, 000 | 


nh 


270, 857 
733, 739 | 
310, 996 


“I 


x 


30, 315, 592 | 


$49, 
4, 
ar 


786, 000 
345, 000 
869, 000 


76, 000, 000 


General Magruder, you have a prepared statement you wish to 


present to the committee ? 
(ieneral Macruper. I do, sir. 


Mr. Surrparp. You may proceed with it, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy Curer oF Starr ror Locistics 


General \ 


Macruper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


I welcome the opportunity to appear before you again to review for 
you some aspects of the Army’s logistic programs. 
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BACKGROUND FOR LOGISTICS DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the end of World War II, spectacular advances in thermo. 
nuclear weapons, in electronics, and jet propulsion have dwarfed jm. 
pressive advances in other areas. In a period of normal technical 
progress, some of these less spectacular advances would have ranked 
as major scientific achievements in their own right. Examples of 
the less spectacular advances are found in such areas as communica. 
tions, materials, ammunition, and motor transport. Like the more 
spectacular developments, the lesser advances have made it possible 
for us to develop new equipment that can greatly increase our military 
power. , 

I am satisfied that this committee has been well informed as to the 
capabilities of most Army missiles. I feel, on the other hand, that we 
have not kept you equally well informed as to the significant advances 
being made in other elements of our modernization program. I wish 
to mention a few examples of these significant advances: First, in the 
less spectacular areas—of which I have chosen simplification of op- 
erations and maintenance of equipment—and second, with respect to 
the less spectacular items of equipment—of which I have chosen a 
number of our bread-and-butter items of fighting equipment. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


In recent years, military equipment has become more and more com- 
plex, calling for greater numbers of highly skilled technicians to op- 
erate and maintain it. Mr. Cordiner, president of General Electric 
and chairman of the committee appointed by the Secretary of De- 
fense to look into military pay and manpower, suggested that the 
military services would do well to contract with industry to simplify 
the operation and maintenance of their equipment so as to reduce the 
need for many highly trained specialists. 

To assure close attention to this problem small groups of engineers 
have been established in both my office and in the technical services. 
Their principal function is continually to search for and to insist on 
the introduction of improvements in our equipment that will simplify 
its operation and ease of maintenance. Provisions are now incor- 
porated in many of our contracts to this end. 

We have reoriented missile system design toward maintenance by 
plug-in packages called modules instead of piece-part replacement. 
Our first missiles were built with thousands of bits and pieces soldered, 
welded, or bolted together. Maintenance and repair of these mis- 
siles require high technical skill. Our new missile systems are being 
designed for packaging of the closely associated parts into easily 
removable and replaceable assemblies. For example, NIKE AJAX 
was built with less than 1 percent of its circuits packaged in modules. 
NIKE HERCULES was better, with around 5 percent modulariza- 
tion. However, NIKE ZEUS will have over 75 percent of its circuits 
packaged in modules. 

I place before the committee examples to illustrate progress in this 
area. This package from NIKE AJAX contains three channels of 
a control amplifier. You can see how complex a package it is and 
how difficult it would be for any technician to find a faulty com- 
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ponent and to repair it, You can also see how easy it would be for 
damage to occur to any of its parts. This second package is from 
NIKE HERCULES. We call it a module. It contains one channel 
of a control amplifier, in other words one-third of my first exhibit, 
but you can see the far greater simplicity of the arrangement, how 
it is less susceptible to di umnage, and the tremendously greater ease of 
manufacture and of repair, if required. The third package i is two 
channels of a control amplifier for NIKE ZEUS. This is the ut- 
most in simplicity. Each of them does the same thing. It plugs 1 in. 
It is very difficult to injure since it is cast in a solid plastic block. 
It is intended to be thrown away when it does not operate. A photo- 
graph of the three exhibits is shown in Chart No. 1: Control Ampli- 
fiers for Guided Missiles. [The chart was exhibited to the committee. ] 

We intend to provide multipurpose automatic test equipment for 
missile systems. Each of our earliest missiles required tailormade, 
checkout, and test equipment. It is now feasible to provide test and 
checkout sets common to more than one missile system. Furthermore, 
it is also possible to make these sets automatic, thereby drastically 
reducing manual operations and technical skills required. We have 
contracted with industry (RCA and Northrop) for the development 
of this type of test equipment. 

We are improving the reliability of components to reduce the need 
for cyclic inspection and repair. For example, the available flying 
hours for helicopters have been very low because the required fre- 
quency of overhaul of the dynamic components (engines, transmis- 
sion, drive shafts, and rotor blades) now vary from a low of 250 
hours to a high of 2,500 hours. We aim to achieve a minimum of 
1200 hours for all helicopters and have contracts now in force on 
two of them. I would like to give an example of the advantage of 
this type of modernization. The Southern Airways Service main- 
tains aircraft for our Army Primary Helicopter Sc hool. Based upon 
experience in operating and maintaining reconnaissance helicopters of 
all the H-23 types, of which the H-23-B is the oldest in general 
service and the H-23-D is the modernized version, the Southern Air- 
ways Service estimates that provision of all helicopters of the mod- 
ernized type (H-23-D) with its more reliable components and im- 
proved maintenance characteristics would permit a reduction in air- 
craft from the 178 = needed to provide the flying hours required 
by the school, to 130. Annual maintenance costs would be reduced 
by over $200,000. 


IMPROVEMENTS POSSIBLE FROM MODERNIZATION OF LESS SPECTACULAR 
ITEMS 


I would now like to discuss the advantages of modernization in 
some of the less spectacular items of combat equipment. 

When this committee asked General Hodes, Commander of the 
U.S. Army, Europe, what new items of equipment he needed 
most, he answered XM-60 tanks, M-113 armored personnel carriers, 
and HAWK. The HAWK isa guided missile that has proven a spec- 
tacular success against drones and target missiles traveling at speeds 
equal to or greater than manned aircraft. Since the committee has 
heard much about it, I omit it from my discussion. I will discuss the 
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XM-60 tank and the M-113 armored personnel carrier as the first 
items on my list of advances made in the less spectacular areas of 
modernization. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The developments I have described have caused us to feel the need 
of up-gunning our main battle tank so that its kinetic energy round 
will have a greater penetration. 

The new gun is a 105 mm. gun and fires a very high velocity kinetic 
energy round. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We also expect to have great difficulty in supplying highly mobile 
armored units on an atomic battlefield and, therefore, feel we must 
make our tanks capable of an increased range of operations without 
refueling. Accordingly, we have developed a diesel tank engine which 
gives us greatly increased fuel economy and will permit us to in- 
crease the range of our tanks without refueling from 160 to 300 miles, 

Initially, the XM-—60 will have the heavier gun and the diesel en- 
gine, but will be otherwise essentially the same as the current tank, 
the M-48A2. Later, it will have improved frontal armor and other 
less important but highly desirable improvements. 


M-—113 ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER 


On the battlefield only armor or entrenchment give any reasonable 
degree of protection from atomic bursts. If we are not to resign our- 
selves to a static role, we must have armor. Atomic bursts not only 
kill or incapacitate by blast, heat, or direct radiation, they also fel 
trees, knock down buildings, crater the earth, and leave dangerous 
residual radiation. Atomics will be used against bottlenecks in the 
lines of communication and will destroy bridges and defiles. Our 
armored personnel carriers must, therefore, like the tank, be able to 
give protection against the blast and heat of atomic bursts and, in 
addition, have the mobility to cross piles of rubble, fallen trees, and 
craters and swim streams. 

Although the armor of an armored personnel carrier can be made 
only thick enough to give limited protection against direct and resid- 
ual radiation, it will still be far safer than exposure in the open. The 
speed at which it can cross contaminated areas is also a significant 
means of protecting troops on the atomic battlefield. We have reason 
to hope that in the future certain medicines will give a considerable 
additional protection against radiation. 

In any armored vehicle the weight of the armor largely dictates the 
weight of the vehicle and greatly influences the size of the engine; 
the range of the vehicle; the gasoline consumption; and the capability 
of crossing frail bridges, swampy ground, rubble, and other difficult 
terrain features. The development of aluminum armor, together 
with changes in design and components have permitted the weight of 
the vehicle to be cut in half while providing the same protection as the 
steel armor. This is an advance of major proportions. It gives our 
new M-113 aluminum armored personnel carrier advantages over the 
steel armored M-59 personnel carrier of a decrease in weight from 21 
tons to 10 tons, an increase in range from 120 to 200 miles, an increase 
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in speed from 32 to 40 miles per hour, and an improvement in fuel 
economy from 1 mile per gallon to 2.6 miles per gallon. 

The greatly reduced weight of the M-113 has enabled us to replace 
two gasoline driven engines in the M-59 with one gasoline engine in 
the M-113 with the resultant saving in maintenance. We expect 
eventually to power the M-113 with a multifuel engine, a type of 
engine which I will discuss later. This will further increase the range 
of the vehicle. 


RADIO SET, VEHICULAR, TACTICAL COMMAND-—VOICE XAN/VRC—12 


The increased dispersion required on the atomic battlefield has ne- 
cessitated providing radio communications equipment to smaller and 
smaller combat units so that each unit can be self-contained, able to 
operate alone at a considerable distance from any other unit, yet able 
to transmit information and receive instructions. This calls for more 
range yet less weight in our equipment. These same combat units must 
be able to concentrate to fight. This makes it essential that the radio 
sets of a great number of units be able to operate close to each other 
without interference. This establishes a need for more channels 
and greater selectivity. 

The old type command radio sets, AN/GRC-8 through 8 series, do 
not provide an adequate number of channels even though this system, 
through varying arrangements of 12 components, could provide for 
19 different sets. [Chart No. 3: Old and New Type Command Radio 
Sets was exhibited to the committee. } 

Mr Forp. General, am I correct that that one thing in the red on the 
right replaces all of that listed on the left in the chart ? 

General Macruprer. Yes, Mr. Ford. Maybe that is a little too 
generous a statement. There are 12 components which, arranged in 
different ways, make up these 19 sets on the left. That set [indicating] 
ismade up of four components. There are 12 components altogether. 
You put 3 or 4 of them together in different ways and you get these 19 
different sets. But one of these sets may not necessarily be able to 
communicate with the next set. 

Mr. Foro. But that on the right can do all of them ? 

General Macruper. This set on the right has 3 components in it and 
can do all that the 19 older sets did. So, strictly speaking, 3 compo- 
nents replace various combinations of 12 components. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us an offhand impression of how much the 
cost of that set would be compared to the other ? 

General Macruper. We have the cost of the new set, sir. I do not 
know whether we have the cost of the old sets now or not. 

Mr. Forp. It is not too significant at this point, but I think it might 
be interesting. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you do not have it with you, insert it in the record 
for cost factor comparison purposes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMPARATIVE Cost Factors, OLD AND NEw COMMAND Rapio Sets 
1. The current engineering estimate of procurement cost for the new radio 


(AN/VRC-12) is $2,236 per unit. This compares with a weighted average con- 
tract cost of $1,850 for the old set (AN-—GRO 3-8 series). 
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2. On the basis of current authorizations, the Army will require approximately 


the same total number of new sets as of the sets being replaced. 

3. Estimated investment in repair parts inventories to support maintenance of 
the new set will bé 25 percent below that required for the old set, for the same 
total number of sets in use, because of the reduction in the number of major 
components. 


4. Annual maintenance costs for the new set will be less than half the costs 
for the old set, principally because of the reduction in man-hours of maintenance 
required for the simpler and more reliable equipment. 

5. The new set is also expected to permit a reduction of 30 percent in the time 
required to train maintenance personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your statement. It presents a very 
interesting situation in the consolidation of these units. ° 

Mr. Forp. It is very dramatic. 

General Macruprer. The communication you can now get among 
infantry, artillery and armor which you could not get with the other 
sets is very important. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Aside from the efficiency, I would assume that even 
your cost would be less, comparatively speaking, because of the re- 
duction of the number of parts which went into the total as repre- 
sented on the left as compared to the one on the right. It is rather 
obvious, is it not ? 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Proceed with your statement. 

General Macruver. The old radios are limited by a 15-mile range, 
an excessive weight of 200 pounds and complicated maintenance be- 
cause of the many separate components. The new vehicular tactical 
radio set, XAN/VRC-12, exemplies a major advance over our old 
sets. The XAN/VRC-12 alone gives us nearly three times the num- 
ber of channels formerly available using all 19 variations of the 
AN/GRC 3-8 series and increases the range up to 25 miles. This has 
been made possible by expansion of the total frequency band and by 
the use of new and more stable crystals which have cut in half the 
frequency width of each channel. 

Considerable weight reduction has been effected by the use of transis- 
tors, printed circuits, and sectionalized components (modular con- 
struction). The new set weighs 95 pounds, less than one-half the aver- 
age weight of the older sets. The design of this set, coupled with the 
use of transistors, provides increased ruggedness, reliability, and 
greater ease of maintenance, By the use of this radio set, we can elimi- 
nate the 19 radio sets that comprised the old system. The use of one 

standardized set also reduces the quantity of replacement items and 
repair parts that must be carried in the supply system. 


TANK ASSEMBLY, FABRIC, COLLAPSIBLE, 10,000-GALLON FOR POL 


Experience during World War II forcefully demonstrated that our 
methods of supplying fuel to rapidly moving mechanized forces 
needed improvement. particularly directed toward handling fuel 
rapidly and in bulk. The best method that has been found for trans- 
portation of fuel is by pipeline laid rapidly as far forward as is pos- 
sible. At points along the pipeline and at its end, tankage must be 
installed. Distribution further forward must be accomplished by the 
use of the 5,000-gallon gasoline tank truck to transport the fuel from 
the pipeline to the forward resupply points in the divisional areas and 
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the use of the 1,200-gallon gasoline tank truck to carry the fuel from 
the forward resupply point directly to the using vehicle. The tankage 
[have mentioned is required for the temporary storage of bulk fuels 
at points along the pipeline, at the pipehead, and at the forward re- 
supply points. oer ' 

Of the equipment for POL distribution formerly on hand in the 
Army, the item which took the most transportation to move and the 
longest time to erect was the bolted steel 10,500-gallon tank. This has 
created a requirement for an easily transported tank which could be 
rapidly erected. There is also a requirement for such a tank in air- 
borne and amphibious operations for temporary fuel storage in the 
airhead and beachhead. 


Chart 4: Collapsible storage tank was exhibited to the committee. | 


That is an artist’s conception of the use of these tanks. These re- 
quirements are being met by a 10,000-gallon fuel tank, fabricated from 
two-ply nylon fabric and impregnated with synthetic rubber. Com- 
pared with a weight of 6,500 pounds for a bolted steel tank, the nylon 
tank weighs 535 pounds. For transporting, it is rolled lke a rug into 
a compact bundle and encased in a canvas protective wrapper. Each 
of these tanks is equipped with a manifold assembly which permits in- 
terconnecting any number of units. This item has successfully under- 
gone extensive field tests. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the life of these tanks, General Magruder, under 
field conditions or under storage conditions? 

General Macruper. Their life is very good under storage condi- 
tions, sir. Their life under field conditions I believe will be contin- 
gent primarily on the care with which they are used. You must be 
careful to prepare a smooth surface under them. 

(The following information was supplied later.) 


COLLAPSIBLE FUEL STORAGE TANK 


The life expectancy of the 10,000-gallon collapsible fuel tank used for tempo- 
rary bulk fuel storage is estimated to be 5 years. The Army has not had this 
item long enough to precisely determine its life expectancy. The estimate is 
based on actual experience with similar items such as the rubberized fabric water 
storage tanks. 


Mr. Sixes. Are they readily subject to sabotage ? 

General Magruper. Yes, sir, they are. So is all our gasoline distri- 
bution system. We have to guard it. Our invasion type pipe is very 
thin, and with an ice pick you can puncture it. 

Mr, Sueprarp. Even though they are constructed out of synthetic 
rubber, they also would have a susceptibility to exposure to high tem- 
perature, like any rubber, would they not? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir, I am quite sure they would. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But you are making them out of different sub- 
stances ? 

General Macruper. The virtue of the shape of the tank is that with 
a bulldozer you can scoop a little flat depression three feet deep, and 
you then have the tank in essence fortified, and only the force or heat 
of a burst up above will damage it. 7 
_This is a relatively new item. Our estimates are that its life is rela- 
tively unlimited in storage, sir, and again an estimate, 5 years in use. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. I presume that has been tested, however, under cop. 
trolled temperature conditions, not dry storage, on 5-year disposable 
rubber. 

General Macruper. General Engler, can you answer that? 

General Eneier. This storage is under a dehumidified storage con. 
dition, sir. 

Mr. Sueprard. That is what I thought. Proceed with your state. 
ment, please. 


RADAR SET, MOBILE PERSONNEL—VEHICULAR DETECTOR AN/TPS~25 


General Macruper. Our ability to deliver fire with missiles and | 
artillery has forged ahead of our ability to locate targets upon which | 
to fire. Artillery and missile units at all echelons of the Field Army 
require reliable, continuous, and accurate information particularly 
of enemy movements to permit effective fire to be delivered promptly, 
New combat surveillance and target acquisition devices employing the | 
principles of infrared, radar, and photography offer a major ad- | 
vance over our old method of providing this information by visual 
observation assisted by optical means. As an example, the new per- 
sonnel and vehicle radar detector, AN/TPS-25 provides a vastly 
increased capability for detecting enemy moving targets with a maxi- 
mum range of 20,000 yards. This set permits continuous all weather 
day or night monitoring of selected enemy areas by means of auto- 
matic radar scanning. It is capable of penetrating light foliage or 
brush. Compared to the sporadic surveillance provided by human 
observation limited to daylight and clear visibility conditions, this 
new radar detector heralds a new era in the art of battlefield sur- 
veillance. Moving targets will be presented both aurally and visually 
to the radar operator. Plotting of a target will be displayed auto- 
matically on the map board of the radar set furnishing target range 
and azimuth, which provides the means for more accurate and rapid 
collection of target information vital to the commander for the proper 
employment of his weapons systems. This set is light and can be 
transported in a 34-ton trailer. [Chart No. 5: Radar Photo of Moving 
Traflic was exhibited to the committee.| The principle of displaying 
moving target information by radar is presented on this strip map 
taken over Phoenix, Ariz. While this radar display was accom- 
plished by airborne means, it does reflect the ability of radar in gen- 
eral to present vital surveillance and target information. As will be 
noted, moving targets are recorded photographically as shown on 
the upper portion of our chart by white dots. Major traffic movements 
in and around Phoenix are clearly presented and can easily be asso- 
ciated with the major arteries of the city shown on the map below. 

This is not a picture of what the radar which I am describing shows. 
The radar I am describing is rather diflicult to explain, but this is 
a radar picture of a similar type of radar taken from an airplane. 
The light spots are not automobiles with their headlights on, which 
this appears to be. You get a light spot when anything is in mo- 
tion. So something is in motion for each one of these dots. 

This lower panel shows the map of the same area. There is traffic 
moving on all the streets. The fact that the traffic is moving shows up 
as light spots. So this is a photograph that we would take from an 
airplane which would tell us of enemy movements in an area. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Do these become fixed spots on the graph as they 
are received by whoever is receiving them? Are they fixed or rotat- 
ing or inte rstitial ? 

General Macruper. This particular picture shows everything that 
isin movement at one moment. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 

(reneral Macruper. I shal] try to explain what appears on the radar 
sreen of the ground set (mobile personnel-vehicular detector AN/ 
TPS-25) we are buying. Instead of being a picture, the radar screen 
shows a single line. This line represents the radar beam. The beam 
sweeps back and forth. What you see on the radar screen is only 
what that beam is on at the moment. If the beam is on something 
which is fixed, which reflects radar waves, it shows a little hump, 
but that is a stationary hump. If it is on something that is moving, 
the hump flutters. The noise that the machine makes varies with 
the tvpe of target. For a man moving it crackles. For a vehicle 
moving it makes a noise like an automobile shifting gears. If the 
movement is toward you, the sound rises in tone. If it is away from 
you, the sound drops in tone. So a skilled operator can tell in many 
cases What the target is. 

Mr. Suepparp. ‘That is by sound identification. 

General Macruper. By sound identification. As I say, if the target 
is nioving. a spot on the line flutters and a sound is heard. If it is 
still, it does not make any noise. 

The radar beam, as I say, shows only as a line, and you can adjust 
it to concentrate at a certain range, so when you adjust it so your 
range is on the flutter of a moving target, you can tell] direction and 
range. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to assume from your description, which is 
very interesting, that the depth of its penetration is predicated on the 
distance from the object it is surveying? Is that a correct assump- 
tion? In other words, the range at the base on the ground is ex- 
panded and contracted by the elevation it is operating from? Is that 
acorrect assumption? In other words, you have a pattern of cover- 
age, do you not ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does that pattern contract or expand by elevation, 
or does it have a certain expansive or fixed operation at any altitude? 
That is what I am trying to get. What does altitude have to do with 
the coverage you have in the sweep operation? 

General Macruper. It is a line of sight mechanism, sir. There- 
fore, you must have your observing st: itions high in order to look over 
hills.” It is purely line of sight. At any one ‘time it is only a single 
ray in a specific direction. It sweeps. When you pic ‘k up a flutter 
you stop the sweep and point the ray at the flutter. Then you have 
the proper direction toward the moving item and you can take the 
range right off the machine. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Then its actual ground coverage is not determined 
by elevation as such, because it has a rotating capacity of what-—a 
complete circle or one-third circle, or what ? 

General Macruper. We normally use 30 degrees or less. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this useful on the ground or in aircraft or both? 
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General Macruprer. Yes, sir. This set is for use on the ground, 

Mr. Srxes. You said it was line of sight. If it is line of sight, how 
are you going. to be able to see what is over the hill 

General Maaruper. You do not with this ground set, sir. You 
have to use a drone or an aircraft. 

Mr. MinsHauy. Will the gentleman yield. Were these pictures 
you have shown taken from the ground or from an airplane? 

General Macruper. I felt that the ground system was so compli- 
cated to explain that I had not expected to go into it. 

Mr. Minsuari. That is what is confusing. The examples you have 
given are taken from an airplane, but actually the radar device you 
have described is to be used from the ground. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. We have another set of somewhat 
different type which goes in an airplane. The point I was seeking to 
illustrate from the picture was that with radar we can now locate 
moving targets, which is what this picture shows. That is all that 
this shows. 

Mr. Minsiauy. You have no radar photos of the actual ground op- 
eration for us to see today ? 

General Macruper. I can draw you a picture, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuauv. You do not have any actual ones like the one shown 
that was taken from the air? 

General Macruper. No, sir. What you see in the radar screen is 
something like this [drawing on board]. You can determine from the 
setting on the machine the direction. This line on the radar screen 
runs from where you are out to about 20,000 yards, This [indicating] 
indicates the area on which the radar is concentrating and in which 
the radar is partic ularly accurate. You can shift this area of ac- 
curacy in or out. This just tells you where you are. As this ray hits 
a fixed target, you get a little hump on the line. If it is a moving 
target you get a flutter at a point on the line. You then can move 
the focus of the ray out to here [indicating]. You can read from 
the machine the direction and the range, and you can hear the noise 
il makes, 

So the only picture I could give you would be just a picture of a 
line with a hump in it anda little blur here. 

Mr. Minsnany. The maximum range, General, is 20,000 yards? 

General Macruper. 20,000 yards for a moving vehicle, sir. It will 
locate a man at around 5,000 yards. 

Mr. Minsuatt. Is there any way of identifying stationary targets 
from their shape on the screen ? 

General Macruprer. No, sir. As I understand it, you can only deter- 
mine how much radar reflectivity you have. 

Mr. Minsuauu. This shows movement only ? 

General Macruper. This shows movement only, and you get the 
noise with the movement. 

Mr. Minsni 7 Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forp. General Magruder, I have been privileged to go out to 
the Project Michigan operation at the U niversity of Michigan, where 
I presume a lot of this has been developed, and have seen the photo- 
graphs they have taken utilizing other surveillance equipment, of 
individuals, equipment, different types of ground, and so forth, which 
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you can photograph just like this from the air and identify non- 
oving targets as well as moving ones, Is that not correct? 

General MAGRUDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. But you have not gotten to the stage where you are put- 
ting this equipme nt together for t troop use as yet ! , 

General MAGRUDER. “Not for ground use, no, sir. 

Mr. Sirerrarp. General, proceed with your statement, please. 


DRONES 


General Macruper. The effectiveness of our most efiicient ground 
based battle surveillance equipment diminishes rapidly as it ap- 
proaches a range of 20,000 yards. This limitation poses a problem for 
the field commander in obtaining information on targets for weapons 
sich as SERGEANT. In the past, reliance has been placed on 
manned aircraft to obtain data on targets and movements deep within 
enemy territory. The conventional piloted aircraft, however, is lim- 
ited by its vulnerability to antiaircraft missiles and radar controlled 
automatic weapons as well as the restrictions in its use under adverse 
weather conditions. 

The Army plans to use unmanned drones equipped with photo- 
graphic infra-red, and radar sensory devices to supplement manned 
aircraft capabilities at a lesser price and without risking the loss of 
pilots. [Chart No. 6: Reconnaissance Drone was exhibited to the 
committee.| These drones operate under all weather conditions under 
radar control or in response to programed guidance beyond the range 
of radar. ‘The smaller ones are approximately 14 feet long with 
a wing span of 10 feet and have a range of 75 miles. They carry a 
payload of 200 pounds for 45 minutes at a speed of 350 miles per 
hour which permits them to penetrate 75 miles into enemy territory, 
where they can spend 15 minutes on their mission transmitting sur- 
Veillanee and target acquisition data’ back to their point of origin. 
Any penetration less than 75 miles permits a correspondingly longer 
period of surveillance. We are ready to procure these drones with 
fiscal vear 1960 funds. 

Mr. Sikes. Before you leave the drone, what is the life of the drone 
in operation’ Is it good for one reconnaissance trip or 100? 

General Macruper. They are used over and over. How often you 
use them depends on the luck you have in landing them carefully. 
[have the impression x the one we are buying can be used a great 
number of flights, but I do not know the statistics on it. 

(The following information was supplied later.) 

The Army’s small surveillance drone is anticipated to have a life expectancy 
of at least 20 flights. While this drone has not yet been flown under combat 
conditions, this performance is based upon the best engineering and test ex- 
perience data available to date. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 

Mr. Norreii. May I ask one question there, Mr. Chairman. 

General, can you say offhand about how much the drone costs per 
unit ¢ 

(reneral Macruper. We have the actual figures here. 

Mr. Hucearp. The light drone cost $10,000, and the medium will 
be $45,000 in this first procurement. 
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MULTIFUEL ENGINES, 24% TON, 6 X 6 TRUCK 

General Macruper. The Army has long been burdened with , 
tremendous fransportation problem in furnishing the fuel required 
for the field operations of our mechanical equipment. Almost one. 
half the supply tonnage that has to be delivered to a combat theater 
is made up of petroleum products. The heaviest Army consumer js 
our tactical truck fleet. 

Diesel-type engines have recently been developed which are capable 
of operating on a variety of fuels at a materially increased economy, 


We call them compression-ignition multifuel engines. [Chart No, 7: | 


Compression-Ignition Multifuel Engine. | 

Mr, Suerrarp. Go ahead and give us your explanation of the chart, 
It presents a very interesting situation. It is, I assume, a new motor 
application. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. This was developed in Germany, sir, 
The Continental people have developed an American adaptation of 
it which is the one we are particularly interested in initially. It is 
called a compression-ignition multifuel engine. It operates on the 
diesel principle in that the compression causes the ignition. There is 
no spark. The fuel is injected. This [indicating] is a depression in 
the cylinder head. After the air in the cylinder head has been com- 
pressed, the fuel is injected into it and the compression causes 
the ignition. 

A straight diesel engine operates on diesel oil, which is toward one 
end of the spectrum of usable fuels that you get from crude oil, 
Gasoline is quite a long way along the spectrum. We have great 
quantities of gasoline. We have relatively limited quantities of 
diesel oil, and in war we have much heavier requirements for diesel 
oil than we do in peace. It has therefore been important for us to 
have engines which could operate on that part of the spectrum over 
toward the gasoline side rather than toward the diesel side, of which 
the jet engines use a great deal. 

The wall of the cup in the cylinder head becomes very hot. When 
the fuel is injected it comes in contact with the hot wall and vaporizes 
instead of being in little droplets. This [indicating] is to show the 
air swirl in this little depression. 

Mr. Surperarp. Am I right in assuming, the way your mechanics 
are expressed on the chart, that your ability to use diversified fuel 
is predicated upon the ability to swir] the air and the control thereof, 
plus the B.t.u. of the hot wall? 

General Macruprr. Yes. We have the advantage of using fuel that 
we are sure will be available in time of war. 

(Off the record.) 

General Macruper. Limited preliminary tests indicate that these 
new type engines can give us in the neighborhood of 40 percent better 
fuel economy. This, in effect, will increase the operating range of 
our vehicles, reduce the tonnage we must deliver to our combat 
troops, and introduce a flexibility permitting us to operate with 
almost any locally available petroleum fuel. The Army has con- 
ducted extensive tests of 2 such engines and now has on order 49 
multifuel engines for installation in the 214-ton truck (one of our 
highest density vehicles) for testing by field agencies. 
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Mr. Siievrarp. Is it to be assumed that these are field tests or what 
we call laboratory or general tests before you go into field operations 4 

General Macruper. The engines are undergoing field test. 

Mr. Sureparp. Proceed. 

General Macruper. The field test should be completed by August 
1959. If as successful as expected, the Army will introduce the com- 
pression-ignition multifuel engine into our heavier tactical vehicles. 

[ will leave to General Lincoln, the Director of Plans and Materiel, 
the discussion of the specifics of our fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 
1960 procurement programs. I shall devote the rest of my statement 
to two major subjects in which this committee indicated a special 
interest during last year’s hearings. 


CARRYOVER OF PROCUREMENT FUNDS 


Last year, this committee questioned the amount of the unobligated 
funds carried over at the end of each year in the procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles appropriation. The committee appeared to be par- 
ticularly interested in the need for the carryover and in the fact that 
the amount actually carried over has frequently been much larger 
than was predicted when we submitted our budget estimate. 

In order to illustrate the difficulties the Army encounters in esti- 
mating the unobligated carryover in this appropriation, I must first 
explain the source of our funds. The first and principal source, of 
course, is the appropriation granted by the Congress. These funds 
become available for obligation, however, only after they are ap- 
portioned by the Bureau of the Budget. When apportionment of 
some of our appropriated funds is denied by the Bureau, these funds 
cannot be obligated and must be carried over. 

Orders received from other customers, principally the military 

assistance program, the Navy, and the Air Force, are the other major 
sources of funds. As military assistance program orders are received, 
the amounts specified on the orders are transferred from other accounts 
by the Bureau and credited to the Army appropriation as “antici- 
pated reimbursements.” Similarly, anticipated reimbursements are 
credited to the Army accounts on the basis of firm procurement pro- 
grams of the other services. These funds are also subject to apportion- 
ment. ‘The Bureau of the Budget will normally apportion the Army 
funds required to procure new items for delivery to customers. The 
Bureau will frequently apportion the Army funds earned as reimburse- 
ments when the items sold are from the Army’s inventory and the 
funds are to be used to buy the same type of items as replacements. 
On the other hand, our request for an apportionment is frequently 
denied when we desire to use the reimbursements to procure a dif- 
ferent item rather than to replace in kind an item transferred from 
stock. Since the reimbursements are already transferred to the Army’s 
account, if apportionment is denied they must of necessity be carried 
Over, 
_ The military assistance program is not usually finalized until late 
in the fiseal year. The late determination of this program, plus our 
inability to predict accurately how much will apportioned to us, 
makes it extremely difficult to plan and accomplish the obligation of 
procurement funds before the end of any fiscal year. 
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The point I am trying to clarify is that the full amount of funds 
held to the credit of the appropriation “Procurement of equipment and 
missiles” does not become available to the Army to obligate at the 
beginning of the fiscal year or when Congress passes the _appropri- 
ation act. Rather, it becomes available to the Army in increments 
throughout the year. This chart shows the funds available to the 
Army last year. [Chart N. 8 (Apportionment received, procurement 
and production, Army, fiscal year 1958) was exhibited to the com- 
mittee. | 

Toward the end of the year particularly, funds becoming av ailable 
are difficult to obligate with a relatively short period remaining in 
the year. 

I can give an exainple which is now current. 

A foreign nation wished to buy certain military items from us, a 
matter of ‘about $50 million. They were anxious that we give them 
our letter of offer before the end of their fiscal vear as they have the 
problem of obligating their money. 

We have given them the letter of offer. Assuming they accept it, then 
we can expect the Bureau of the Budget to apportion us $50 million, 
maybe at the end of April or in May, which we would then have to 
endeavor to obligate before the end of the year but might not be able 
to. 

EFFECT OF DELAYED APPORTIONMENT ON COSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. While you are discussing that apportionment I 
would like to ask this question: 

This seems to be an economic hazard. Perhaps I do not understand 
the situation. You can tell me this: What reflection does this appor- 
tionment have on your ultimate expenditures insofar as increase or 
leveling of expenditures? Is my question understandable? 

What influence does that retardation of having money made avail- 
able have on the cost factor of the procurement you exercise? Is it 
more expensive or less expensive ? 

General Macruper. I do not think the retardation changes the cost 
except where it is retarded to the extent that a contract cannot be 
renewed in what we consider the desirable lead time. 

Mr. Suerparp. Or a continuing contract? 

General Macruprr. That is right. For the continuation contract, 
the leadtime might be 9 months. If our apportionment is delayed 
so that we get down to 3 months leadtime, then that is liable to cost 
us extra money, and if the contract runs out and they lose the trained 
people and have to start again it is still more expensive. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Have you had occurrences of that character in the 
past fiscal year? 

General Enoer. Sir, in the main we have not had such experiences. 
We have been able 





Mr. Suepparp. I am not asking for a broad coverage. Have you 
had experience of that character? 

The answer would be obvious—you have or have not. 

General Encirr. We have not had experience where the contractor 
actually went out of production. 

However, because we have not had the administrative and produe- 
tion leadtime which is necessary in order that both we and the con- 
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tractor phase in his new production in an orderly fashion, it has been 
necessary that we expedite both the administrative leadtime as well 
as the production lead time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has that resulted in additional costs? 

General Enoaier. In the expediting of the production lead time I 
believe in all probability it has increased costs to some extent but I 
cannot give you an exact figure as to such i increases, sir. 

Mr. Sirerparp. I wish when the record comes dow n to you, to the 
degree you can give us an approximate figure covering cases of this 
character, that you do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ADDITIONAL CosTs DUE TO DELAYED APPORTIONMENT 


The only concrete example in fiscal year 1959 of probable increased costs 
due to delayed apportionment or late program release is the CORPORAL missile 
program. A contract was signed based on a unit target price of $90,000 per 
missile with a ceiling price of $98,000 per missile. The $90,000 price was within 
$2,500 of the last procurement of CORPORAL missiles and it was believed that 
the contractor would have no trouble in meeting it; however, due to the delay in 
the program release it is now felt that the contractor has absorbed costs which 
will result in the payment of the ceiling price of $98,000 per missile. Since the 
procurement contains 120 missiles, this represents a potential loss of $960,000. 

If production slippages are to be avoided, late apportionment of funds must 
be offset by expediting precontract award, expediting administrative procedures 
or expediting production itself. Frequently all must be expedited in order to 
insure continuity of production and the meeting of critical availability dates. 

Expediting administrative procedures, including the negotiation of the con- 
tract, places the Government in a poor bargaining position which may result 
in excessive obligation of funds in the case of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and 
in additional payments to the contractor in the case of fixed-price contracts; 
however, such increased costs cannot be measured. 

Expediting production may, and normally does, result in the prime contractor 
paying higher prices for components and parts than he normally would in order 
to hasten their delivery. This is due to the need for purchasing from high cost 
subcontractors and suppliers, or to the necessity for his subcontractor and sup- 
pliers to work overtime and hence charge overtime prices, and to the necessity 
of using premium transportation. Such additional costs may accrue at the prime 
or any tier subcontractor level. These conditions make it impracticable if not 
impossible to measure the dollar value of additional costs. 


Mr. Srepparp. Proceed with your statement. 


UNORLIGATED BALANCES OCCASIONED BY NONAPPORTION MENTS 


General] MAcruper. We carried forward from fiscal year 1958 into 
fiscal year 1959 an unobligated balance of $441 million in the appro- 
priation “Procurement of equipment and missiles”. Of this amount, 
$266 million represented anticipated reimbursements for MAP or- 
ders which were not apportioned to us. Of this $266 million, we re- 
quested an apportionment of $211 million, which was denied. Orders 
aggregating $55 million were received too late in the fiscal year to 
permit apportionment action. There was nothing the Army could 
do about this $266 million of unapportioned funds except carry it 


over, 
COMMITMENTS OF APPORTIONMENT FUNDS 


The $175 million which had been apportioned to the Army was com- 
mitted or required as follows: 
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Millions 
Committed to the Navy and Air Force on military interdepartmental pur- 
chase requests for aircraft, photographic and electronic equipment for the 

Army but not yet obligated at the end of the fiscal year___-_----_---___ $95 
Required by the procuring technical services for the supplementation of con- 
tracts to introduce without delay engineering change orders or contract 

modifications for items under contract and in production___--_--------__ & 
Required for the procurement of short leadtime components to complete 


, 


items requiring a longer leadtime under the DOD “full funding” instruc- 

a la et ee ad ok ie eh Fe a ae Se eee 44 
Required for the procurement of programed items, primarily missiles, for 

which procurement had been initiated with industry but for which con- 

tracts were not finalized by June 30, 1958 


Total 
MANAGEMENT OF MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Last year this committee expressed a fear that the methods 
used by the Army to procure missile systems might lead to an undue 
concentration of funds in the hands of a few major producers and 
their affiliates. At that time, we assured the committee that the Army 
had already adopted certain policies and procedures to reduce such 
concentration, to control subcontracting by prime contractors, to 
“break out” missile system components for separate procurement, and 
to give small business an opportunity to participate in the program. 
In accordance with the committee’s desire, the Army has pursued these 
policies aggressively during the past year. I will cover the highlights 
of our accomplishments. 

Because of the enormous complexity of a missile system and of the 
urgent need to reduce the time between development and production 
for troop use, it is necessary to give to one agency the responsibility 
for placing a complete system in the hands of troops. This agency, 
the system manager, is the Army Ordnance Missile Command. The 
Army does not directly engage in volume production and does not have 
or desire the large number of technical and scientific personnel which 
would be needed to develop and engineer all missile systems. There- 
fore, outstanding private companies are selected on a competitive eval- 
uation basis as missile systems prime contractors to perform these 
functions under control] of the Army Ordnance Missile Command. 
Since only the largest companies have the organization and capabili- 
ties to perform the functions of development, engineering, and pro- 
duction, the missile system prime contractor for any complex missile 
system must, of necessity, be a large company. 

Although utilizing the system prime contractor concept to the ex- 
tent needed to obtain missile systems, the Army is implementing this 
concept with procedures which reduce the concentration of funds 
under the control of the system prime contractor, introduce a maxi- 
mum of competition, and give small business an opportunity for par- 
ticipation. One of the methods to accomplish this is the Army’s 
“breakout” program. : 

Under the “breakout” program the Army endeavors to use, in the 
production of any missile system, as many components as possible that 
are already developed and standardized. When the required func- 
tional compatibility of parts or components within a system has 
been established so that they may be described by performance specifi- 
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cations or by detailed drawings and specifications, prime contracts can 
be placed directly with qu: ilified sources. These parts of components 
ean then be de ‘livered as “Government-furnished equipment” or 
shipped directly to the user. 

Other proce dures, such as approval of the system prime contractor’s 
subcontracting policies and procedures and the requirement that 
specified subcontracts be approved by the Government, also assist us in 
achieving the objective the committee and Army desires. [Chart No. 
9: NIKE-HERCULES System Contracts Awarded in Calendar Year 
{958 was exhibited to the committee. | 


BREAKOUT OF PARTS OF NIKE-HERCULES SYSTEM FROM PRIME CONTRACT 


I have two charts in this area. The first shows what we call the 
breakout. This indicates the price contractors, those who have con- 
tracts directly with the Government. 

The NIKE-HERCULES system is contracted with Western Elec- 
tric Co, as the prime contractor. 

However, we have been able to break out about one-fourth of the 
total amount for the procurement of the system, and these [indicat- 
ing] are the areas in which we have been able to break out parts of the 
overall system. 

We have broken out the launcher, booster, generator sets, compres- 
sors, motor metal parts, warhead metal parts, and others. 

The width of each of these pieces of ple [indicating] is propor- 
tionate to the number of dollars. 

Mr. Forp. The Army has a direct contract with an individual com- 
pany for each of those items so listed ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You took those out of the prime contract operation 
and put them in other fields ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

In other words, these are not parts of the Western Electric Co. 
contract. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 

Looking at the blue piece of pie on the chart, what percentage 
would you consider has been sep: arated from the total ? ? 

General Macruper. Around 25 percent, $125 million broken out 
against $424 million contracted with Western Electric. 

Mr. Surprarp. Is it contemplated as a result of your success in this 
operation that you might expand it further? Do you think you have 
reached the point of diminishing return in this takeout operation ? 

General Macruper. We want to expand it as much as possible, sir. 
This is in accordance with my understanding of the wishes of the 
committee expressed during my appearance before you last year, sir. 

A great deal depends on the stability of the design. As we cease 
to make mi ny engineering changes we can break out an item, but if 
We are going to change a part of the system so that it will cause 
changes in other parts we cannot. break out any of these parts. For 
example, if we were going to make a change in a missile which would 
make us change the launcher, then we could not break it out. 

If we ever reach the point where the NIKE-HERCULES has been 
in production for several years, and in the last year there have been 
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very few engineering changes, we can break out many more con. 
ponents. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is very commendable. 

Mr. Anprews. In the red 25 percent breakout there, do you know 
how much of that business goes to so-called small businesses? 

General Macruver. We have an estimate of 35 percent of total 
money going to small business. 25 percent of that is identifiable, 
The other 10} percent is an estimate. 

Mrs. Anprews. Is that the whole circle there or just the red? 

General Macruper. The whole circle, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. From the Army’s point of view, is this system satisfac- 
tory? Are you able to get the weapon on time with reliability and 
all other benefits 2 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. We basically place the reliability 
first and do this breaking out when we can do it without prejudicing 
reliability. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, your takeout obviously has to be 
flexible based upon changes in the original missile, plus the fact 
you require adaptability of people outside to acc omplish the work you 
are trying to cut out. 

Of course, again their ability to produce also is important in evalt- 
ating your cutout. Is that correct ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

This new chart shows the same piece of pie that Western Electric 
had in the first chart. This part shown in orange they do “in house” 
themselves. 

The part which is shown in red as subcontracted, corresponds to 
these parts which are shown in red on the right side of the chart. 
The blank area is that which was “broken out” and shown on the 
preceeding chart. There is nothing with respect to this blank on this 
chart. 

Last year the committee was concerned about subcontracting by 
prime contractors with their own affiliates. 

Actually Western Electric subcontracts with Bell. This is their 
affiliate. They contract for this much (indicating). 

The other subcontracting is a big subcontract with Douglas, and 
then all the others, some 5,000 subcontractors, are shown in this last 
block. 

The question a moment ago was whether we would try to go farther 
with this. 

Actually Ordnance has thought of the possibility of prime con- 
tracting directly with Douglas Aircraft for this segment, but the 
missile and the ground control equipment form a closed loop of elec- 
tronic communication, and unti] that reaches a point of stabilization 
Western Electric is unwilling that the Government contract directly 
with Douglas, and I think rightly so. Our people do not feel it de- 
sirable at this time to contract directly with Douglas. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the percentage of override that Western 
Electric would get relative to the proportion of cutout which goes into 
subcontracting? As a prime contractor I assume you hold them re- 
sponsible for all of the work of the subcontractors?) That is a normal 
procedure. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. What is the override in that field 4 

General Macruper. I will ask General Engler to answer that. 

General Enoter. I am not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Sue varp. Off the record. 

(1) ion held off the record. ) 

General Enorer. Western Electric has a fixed price with a re- 
pricing prov ision in its contract, Mr. Chairman. 

In the contract with Western Electric the profit for the “in-house” 
portion is higher than the profit allowed for the subcontract portion. 
In fact, there are three different profit arrangements—a profit for 
the “in-house” portion, a lower profit for the Douglas portion, and a 
still lower profit for the other portion. This is because of the en- 
gineering relationship as between Western Electric and Douglas, and 
Western Electric and these other pieces of the pie. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I have no criticism of the procedure at all. 

I wish, when the record comes down to you at this point, you would 
insert the different cost factors from the management or prime con- 
tractor point of view as you have expressed it as compared to that in 
the subcontracting field. 

I would like to have those figures in the record, if you please. 

Isthat available ? 

General Encirer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Western Electric’s contract provides for a 10-percent profit on “in-house” work 
on NIKE-HERCULES. Western Electric receives either a 6- or 3-percent profit 
on that part of the NIKE-HERCULES system subcontracted to Douglas. The 6- 
percent profit is received for items manufactured by Douglas, but furnished to 
Western Electric for further manufacturing operations. The 3-percent profit 
is received on items furnished directly by Douglas to the Government. In both 
instances Western retains responsibility for the system, however the lower fee 
does reflect Western Electric’s reduced engineering responsibility. The Western 
Electric profit rate on items furnished by some 5,000 subcontractors, other than 
Douglas, varies between 3 and 10 percent. The particular rate in each instance 
will depend on the size of the subcontract and whether the item is a component 
or subassembly furnished direct to Western Electric or delivered directly to the 
Government, and the extent of assistance, engineering, etc., furnished by Western 
tothe subcontractor. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your statement. 

General Macruper. Success of these policies is exemplified by the 
performance of the Western Electric Co, as system prime contractor 
forthe NIKE-HERCULES system. Of the total value of the NIKE- 
HERCULES contracts of $550 million in calendar year 1958, Western 
Electric received 77 percent and other prime contractors 23 percent. 
The contracts to the other prime contractors resulted largely from 
the Army’s breakout of such items as launchers, automotive equip- 
ment, electric generators, batteries, communication equipment, com- 
pressors, and motors. Each of these items could not be procured 
under separate contracts until the type of item, its size, and its per- 
formance as a part of the system were known. For example, the 
motor could not be procured separately until it was determined that a 
solid propellant system rather than a liquid propellant system would 
give satisfactory performance. In like manner, the launcher could not 
be broken out until the missile configuration became stabilized. The 
compressor and the 45-kilowatt generator are now standard items 
and are procured by the Corps of Engineers, Similarly, the batteries 
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and communication equipment are standard and are procured by the 
Signal Corps. Each of the items broken out reduced the concentration 
of funds in the hands of the system prime contractor. 

Returning now to the 7 7 percent in the total that was DE wced in the 
hands of the system prime contractor, the Army exercises a con- 
siderable degree of control as a result of its review of the system prime 
contractor’s sube ontracting policies and procedures. 

[Chart No. 10: Western Electric Subcontracting Structure was 
exhibited to the committee.] Of the 77 percent ($424.5 million) of 
the contracts received by the Western Electric Co., Western retained 

29 percent for production i in its own plant, placed 8 percent with its 
sleet ary (the Bell Tele :phone Laboratory), 31 percent with Douglas 
Aircraft Corp., and 32 percent with other contractors. A few of the 
small and large poet enterprises which are subcontractors of 
Western Electric are listed on the chart. Western Electric and its 
major subcontractor, Douglas, let more than one-half of their business 
to further tiers of subcontractors. The result of this emphasis on 
subcontracting has been that approximately 35 percent of the Western 
Electric share of the total 1958 NIKE-HERCULES program went to 
small business—a gratifying degree of small business participation, 

We will continue to emphasize the policies and procedures that I 
have described at all levels of our procurement organization and with 
respect to all types of complex items. 

Mr. Surrrarp. I would like to express my personal appreciation 
for the manner in which you have spent your time to present what 
I think is one of the most clarifying sti itements by the Army I have 
been able to hear in a long time. It isa splendid improvement and 
certainly shows that you have exerted a lot of energy to bring a 
good clear picture to this committee so that we in turn can under- 
stand in almost minute detail what is going on. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been my pleasure to hear General Magruder 
and his associates for a good many years. I consider him one of the 
outstanding men in our military services in this age. I think his 
contributions have been manifold. 

I have always found him to be factual. I have found his testimony 
complete. I find that he has been completely honest with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that is a very splendid compliment to be 
paid to anyone. I might say this should be a good example for other 
presentations to follow. 

I would like to propound the following questions, gentlemen : 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TACTICAL VEHICLES 


With some evident pride the Army recently announced the de- 
velopment of the X M410 214-ton tr ucks. According to the announce- 
ment this truck will be immeasurably better than the present truck 
and is a major step forward in this field. What is your program for 
placing this truck with the troops? 

General Macruper. I have asked General Hinrichs, Chief of Ord- 
nance, to come with me this morning because of his knowledge i in this 
field. 

I thought the committee might ask about this. 

General Hinricus. Off the record. 
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(Discussion held off the record. ) 

General Enoier. Sir, the Army now has under development a 
series of four families of vehicles which will ultimately replace the 
present tactical vehicles. The development in certain of these fam- 
ilies is Just now starting so it would be expected that we would not 
be in production for this type of vehicle until a period of some 4 to 
5 year's from now. 

The XM-410 to which you referred is a 214-ton 8 by 8 truck. This 
isa member of a family of vehicles which will cover a range from 
| ton to 2% st There will be three vehicles in the family— 
one a 4 by 4, in other words, two axles both driving, one a 6 by 6, 
three axles all three driving, and the last the XM-410, , the 8 by 8, four 
axles, all four driving. 

These vehicles are for the purpose of giving us increased _cross- 
country mobility as well as permitting a high interchangeability of 
parts among the three vehicles as we will use the same engine, the 
same transmission, and the same axle in all of the three members of 
the family. 

Mr. Surrrarp. In developing the four families, am I to assume that 
those four families are being developed by one firm, a total of three 
firms, or four firms each developing a portion of the families? 

General ENGLER. No, sir. Each of the four families, when finally 
defined, will be the responsibility of one concern insofar as engineer- 
ing is concerned because of the commonality between elements. 

(The following information was supplied later.) 

We have settled on one company for the light truck family and one for the 
intermediate. In the case of the medium duty family, three manufacturers are 
engaged in a competitive design which will be carried through the construction 
of prototypes for engineering tests. Testing of these prototypes will determine 
which company will receive the final development contract. The heavy duty 
family is still in the future, and selection of a contractor has not yet been 
considered. 

As always we are striving to put ourselves in the position where 
we get a design which will permit us to establish multiple sources if 
such are required, and to do this on a competitive basis. 

In the selection of the concern which had the original responsibility, 
however, we do this on a source selection basis after evaluating pro- 
posals from all of the interested concerns and evaluating those 
proposals and selecting the concern which offers the best proposal to 
the Government. 

Therefore the initial selection is competitive if you wish, sir, not 
price competitive but design competitive. 

Mr. Sueprarp. From what you say I can only assume that. ulti- 
mately, when your engineering tec hniques are completed, you will not 
find yourselves in the position of getting production from a single 
source, 

General Enener. That is correct, sir. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DIESEL-POWERED TANK ENGINES 


Mr. Sueprarp. How long have you been developing a diesel-pow- 
ered tank ? 

General Enoier. The diesel-powered tank which is now a dieseliza- 
tion of the fuel injected gasoline engine which we are currently using 
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in the M48A~-2 tank was started in the fiscal year 1954, late 1953 or 
early 1954, sir. 

This determination to dieselize this particular tank resulted fron 
a number of considerations: 

One, prior to that time diesel engines, as they were designed and 
built commercially, were essentially very large, very heavy types of 
engines. The weight does not concern us much in a tank but the 
amount of space occupied does because if we put in a large engine we 
must give up ammunition or something else. 

This was one problem we faced. 

In about 1958, because of the newer metals, we had a technological 
ability to go into the dieselization of our light engines, such as the 
1790 engine, which is the engine used in the M48A~2 tank. Also 
progressively we had gone from a carburetor type engine in the 
M48 tank to a fuel injected type engine, gasoline fuel injected type 
engine. This actually was pretty well completed so far as develop- 
ment is concerned in the period of 1953, so it was a natural progres. 
sion to go from there into the dieselization of the 1790, or the medium 

tank engine. 

Also at about that time we attained the ability to use-the engine 
not on the straight medium distillates, critical type fuels, but in using 
the engine with a spread which permitted us to use a ’ combination 
of gasoline and the middle distillates. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Is that an adaptation of the diesel depicted on that 
chart earlier? 

General Eneter. It is not, sir. The tank engine which is bei 
dieselized will not have that piston combustion chamber which you 
saw on this particular model. 

The multifuel engine we showed has a wider range of fuel utiliza- 
tion than does the tank engine. 

‘Mr. Sueprarp. That would bring this question from a layman: If 

e have developed a successful motor which can produce horsepower 
Be: meet our requirement, by the operation and handling of your com: 
bustion chamber and utilization of varied fuels, how adaptable would 
that be to other requirements in the diesel field # 

It would appear again from the point of view of a layman that 
because of the hazards involved in military functions, that ‘the adapt- 
ability expressed in that one engine is a very interesting situation. 

General Encuer. This adaptability, sir, is such that we are looking 
toward utilizing this type of engine in our newer development 
vehicles. 

The reason we did not use it in the tank engine was that in order 
to incorporate this into a tank engine it would have required a com- 
plete redesign, going all the way from a single cylinder stage up 
through the development period, and the time would have been 90 
long that we determined to take the immedi: ate advantage of diesel- 
izing the tank engine from the gasoline engine that we had been 
using heretofore. 

Mr. Snepparp. Can I assume from your statement that you are 
presently in a project where you are expanding the availability of 
the engine that I addressed myself to ? 

General Enater. That is correct, sir. 
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STATUS OF RADIO RELAY SET AN/GRC-53 


Mr. Suerrarp. Recently the Army announced the development of 
a new tactical radio equipment designated AN/GRC-53. What is 
your program for placing this equipment with troops? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Supply the answer for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Army plans for the production of the Radio Relay Set, AN/GRC-53, for intro- 
duction into the inventory have been discontinued. This set fails to meet opera- 
tional characteristics established for this type of equipment for use in division 
communications systems. This set lacks channel capacity, fails to meet weight 
and size characteristics and does not contain sufficient improvement to warrant 
the expenditure for replacement of existing equipments. 


TIME REQUIRED IN ORDNANCE TESTING 


Mr. Suerrarp. Why does the Ordnance development and testing 
program take so long to produce equipment for the troops? Whi: ut 
is happening there? There must be a reason for it. What is the 
reason ¢ 

General Hinricus. With your permission I would like to use a 
chart, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. Very well. 

General Hinricus. Historically aiid ideally, Mr. Chairman, a de- 
velopment program should be sequential. That is, we should take each 
step in the research, development, and correction of defects, and then 
finally in production in successive order and with a good deal of de- 
liberation to be sure we get the best. product we can get. 

Such a type of program is shown on the chart | indicating] in which 
we go through the steps of system studies that are developed from the 
idea, their evaluation, and a decision as to which way to go. 

We then move into a period of development. I might interject 
here, sir, that the time frames shown on the chart do not necessarily 
represent years. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The committee as a whole understands the devel- 
opment stage. However, now we have a vehicle or an object which 
has gone through that. It is now operational. 

Why, once we have received that item which is in that status, is 
the length of time it goes through field testing before it is available 
for usable purposes so long? 

General Hinricus. That is a question of degree. The time is not 
as long as some people think it is. 

Recently, in most of our work, we have telescoped our programs 
in this very area of tanks, vehicles, and armaments as well as in 
missiles, 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the time element you have absorbed by the 
telescoping process?) How much has that gap been shortened ? 

General Hinricus. It depends on the system we are talking about. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Use any particular system that you yourself select 
inorder to clear up the record. 

General Hryricus. If you will not hold me to the last two or 
three zeros, sir, I can give you an example. The M-14 rifle was 11 
years in development. It was done on the sequential type of ap- 
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proach and in the research and development stage it cost roughly 
about $2 million. ; 

If we talked about the JUPITER system we did it in 3 years and 
it cost $200 million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. A moment ago you said the trucks took 5 years, 

General Hinricus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why does it take 5 years to justify the use of the 
truck to prove its effectiveness ? 

General Hinricus. A complex set of relationships between the 
engines, space available within the frame, relationship of the engine 


to the transmission and drive, and we have had to do some thing | 


over again. 

Some of these principles have been well known but their applica- 
tion, holding down weights and size, have been factors which mainly 
have held us back in that area. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your testing have you been confronted with : 
determination of longevity ? 

General Hinricus. The question of longevity is part of our prob- 
lem. We want to build something that is good. 

One of the things which I feel very strongly about is this, sir: If 
we go through the sequential type of a program on all equipment we 
always have a perfect piece of equipment but it will be obsolete if we 
ever get to it. That is not our objective. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is our concern. Heretofore it has been my im- 
pression, and I am not speaking for all members of the committee, that 
we have run up against a period of time where obsolescence is jus 
around the corner by the time you reach a determination. That is the 

yay it appears to us. 

General Hinricus. There is another factor I might inject here, sir. 
In such things as tank engines, diesel engines, and now the multifuel 
types of engines, we are in an area of refinement of pretty good mate- 
rial. The opportunity to make big breakthroughs is much more re- 
stricted than it is in the missile field where we have made tremendous 
strides from the early days. 

I think we can say it took 200 years to develop the rifle to the point 
where it is now. 

The missile curve of progress is going up extremely rapidly. The 
rifle curve went up very fast at first and then leveled off. 

Mr. Surpparp. I can only assume from your comments so far that 
you do not join some of the family of thinkers that missiles will elimi- 
nate everything else in the immediate future ? 

General Hinricus. Your assumption is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That presents an interesting conclusion. 

INCREASE IN UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, 1959 

Last year you anticipated an unobligated balance of $173.3 million 
at the end of fiscal year 1959. You now estimate this balance to be 
$459.9 million. 

What is the reason for this large increase? This is shown on the 
green sheets if anybody wishes to refer to them. 

General Macruper. The President’s budget for 1960 carries the esti- 
mate that $460 million will be carried over from 1959 to 1960 in the 
“Procurement of equipment and missiles” appropriation. 
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The carryover consists of two principal elements, much as the carry- 
over which I described for 1958, sir. 

The first element is comprised of the funds in the account for which 
apportionment is not expected to be granted to the Army. This 
amounts to $296 million. 

The second element is comprised of $164 million which was ap- 
portioned to the Army and will be committed or otherwise required 
to finance procurement continuing into the next fiscal year. It has 
a similar breakdown to that which I covered for fiscal 1958. 

Of the $296 million which will not be apportioned to the Army, 
about $46 million is from funds which Congress added to the Presi- 
dent’s budget of 1959 which were not apportioned to the Army, sir. 

The other big item is $210 million which was approved by Congress 
for part of the } prograin for obligation during fiscal year 1959 but was 
deleted from the fiscal year 1959 program for the Army by the De- 
partment of Defense in order to hold down expenditures in 1960 to 
the level desired by the administration. 

I can break down the $164 million if you wish, sir, or furnish it for 
the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The President’s budget for 1960 carries the estimate that $460 million will be 
carried over from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1960 in the “Procurement of 
equipment and missiles appropriation.” The carryover consists of two principal 
elements. The first element is comprised of the funds in the account for which 
apportionment is not expected to be granted to the Army in fiscal year 1959. 
This accounts for $296 million. The big money items are $46 million of the 
$52 million for Army equipment which the Congress added to the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1959; $210 million approved by Congress for obligation 
during fiscal year 1959 but deleted from: the program by the Army in order to 
hold expenditures in fiscal year 1960 within the levels established by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The second element of the carryover consists of $164 million apportioned to 
the Army during fiscal year 1959 which will be committed or otherwise required 
to finance procurement activities continuing into a new fiscal year. We estimate 
that a total of $164 million will be committed or required as follows: 

Millions 
Committed to the Navy and Air Force on military interdepartmental pur- 
chase requests for aircraft and photographic and electronic equipment for 

the Army but not obligated by the end of fiscal year 1959__- __ $89 
Required by the procuring technical services for the supplementation of con- 

tracts to introduce without delay engineering change orders or contract 


modifications for items under contract and in production si saiaa eincoecalag ese 15 
Required for the procurement of short leadtime components to complete items 
requiring a longer leadtime under the DOD “full funding” instructions____ 32 


Required for the procurement of programed items, primarily missiles, and 
other projects for which procurement had been initiated with industry but 
for which contracts will not be finalized by the end of fiscal year 1959- 28 

_ Mr. Sueprarp. This seems to be the history of this appropriation 

item. At least since fiscal year 1955 the Army has consistently under- 

estimated the unobligated bal: ance remaining in its procurement ap- 
propriation. On the basis of past experience how firm is your esti- 

mate of only $161.9 million for fiscal 1960 4 
General Macruper. I do not think any of these estimates are any- 

thing more than the most general of estimates, sir. 

We can never forecast how much we will earn in the way of reim- 
bursement for sales from stock, and of that amount how much will] be 
apportioned for us for use in the current year and how much will be 
carried forward to help finance the next year’s program. 

38994—59—pt. 5——-12 
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Mr, Suepparp. Can I assume from your statement that the appor- 
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f your funds is somewhat of a major controlling factor jy 
f estimating the figures? Is that part of the considers. 
Macruper. That is a factor of consideration, yes. 
pparp. Pretty much a major one ? 

Macruper. Yes, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. Srerrarp. What were the unobligated and unexpended bal- 
ances for June 30, 1958, and December 30, 1958% Your latest report- 


ing date ar 
want. 
Insert th 


id estimated for June 30, 1959, is also some information we 


at in the record. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Procurement 


Unexpended balances: 
INNING se 


Obligated __ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


of equipment and missiles—unexpended balances, fiscal year 1959 


{In millions] 
July 1, 1958 | Dec. 31, 1958 | Feb. 28, 1959 | Estimated, 
| June 30, 1959 


$1, 796 $1, 378 ' $460 
acta Minas ack bea oak eked 2, 47 2, 126 | 2. 007 2,12 
Total unexpended._._._....__....--_.._-- 2,917 3, 922 | 3, 385 2, 588 


Mr. Suet 
obligated b 


1 From President’s budget. 





pPARD. Please furnish for the record an analysis of the un- 


alances estimated as of your last reporting date and June 


30, 1959, including the amount committed but not yet obligated. Use 
the table on page 395 of last year’s hearings as a guide. 

General Magruper. Yes, sir 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Procurement of equipment and missiles appropriation—A nalysis of unobligated 
balance (commitments) estimated as of June 30, 1959 


{Million dollars] 


| | | 








| Phasing} 
de- First 
| Defi- | livery | Subse-| desti- All? 
| nitiza-| of | quent | nation | other 
Committed | Total | tion of | shorter! engi- trans- | pur- 
| | Spare lead | neer | porta- | poses 
parts!| time |changes| tion 
| | com- | costs 
| ponents| | 
} ae Se =i 
| 
Weapons . | 0.5 0 0 | 0. 5 | 0 | 0 
Combat iijigenes 5| 0 0 | 5 | 0 0 
Tactical vehicles_- -. ae | 1.0 | 0 0 | 1.0 | 0 | 0 
Support vehicles 0 | 0 | 0 ou 0 | 0 
army aircraft : 5 ee Re 50.0 45.0 3.0 0 0 
Other major equipment. cated 5.0 | 0 | 0 2.0 0 3.0 
Classified project . 5.0 0 | 15.0 0 0 0 
Communication equipment ‘ 4.0 | 0 0 3.0 0 1.0 
Missiles j . 38. 0 0 10.0 5.0 0 23.0 
Industrial mobilization ‘ 2.0 0 0 | 0 2.0 
Total committed | 164.0 50.0 70. 0 15.0 0 | 29.0 
Includes balances for the purchase of ‘‘time change’’ components and parts peculiar to support initial 
ssue of new aircraft (need for time change components and parts not finalized at time of procurement of 
nd iter lime change components are major assemblies, such as engines, that are replaced periodically 


rafter being in use for a specific number of hours, which for aircraft would be flying time. 

2 Includes balances for continuation of essential operations at installations such as R. & D. laboratories 
und for specifications, design and contract negotiations which will not be finalized prior to the end of 
fisea] year 


MAP ORDERS FOR 1958, 1959, AND 1960 


Mr. Suerparp. To what extent will MAP orders which do not re- 
quire replacement in kind be credited to this appropriation for fiscal 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960? 

General Macruper. I cannot answer that specifically now. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MAP ORDERS FOR FIscAL YEARS 1958, 1959 anp 1960 


An analysis of the PEMA account in fiscal year 1958 indicates that $186 million 
of MAP orders received were for items not replaced in kind. 

The PEMA portion of the fiscal year 1959 and 1960 military assistance pro- 
gram is estimated at $167 million and $296 million respectively. The figure for 
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fiscal year 1960 is based upon the President's budget for the military assistance 
program and assumes that the funds requested will be appropriated. Baseg 
upon experience of prior years, approximately 30 percent of the orders received 
during fiscal year 1959 and 1960 will be sales which do not require replacement 
in kind due to several reasons, i.e., 

(@) Quantities sold will not allow an economical procurement. 

(b) Orders received too late in the vear for obligation. 

(c) Production line already funded to capacity. 

(d) Army’s position to buy other categories of equipment rather than a specifi 
replacement-in-!:ind in order to effect a balanced inventory. 

For fiscal year 1959, and thereafter, the Army has taken the position that jt 
will not furnish supplies or equipment to the military assistance program with. 
out advance apportionment of funds unless such materiel can be provided from 
excess stock. In the forward planning of our equipment program we expect 
the funds appropriated for direct obligation by the Army to be used in full for 
the purposes for which they were appropriated and that the proceeds of the stock 
sales, other than from excess, will be added to them to maintain the materie| 
readiness position we had before sales were made. 


RECOUPMENTS FROM PRIOR YEARS OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What recoupments do you expect from prior years’ 
obligations in fiscal year 1959? 

General Macruper. We expect to balance out about even, sir. 

Originally we habitually obligated our funds to provide for pos- 
sible increases in the costs of contracts. We found we were gen- 
erally obligating more than was actually required to meet the con- 
tracts. 

In the past 3 years we have tried to be more accurate so as to coine 
out near a balance in those contracts which prove to have slightly 
more funds obligated than were required and those which would 
have slightly less. 

As a result we expect to come out very close to even in fiscal year 
1959, 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your estimate for 1960? 

General Macruper. The same. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would insert in the record your annual 
recoupments for fiscal years 1955 through and ineluding 1958. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ANNUAL RECOUPMENTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Procurement of equipment and missiles, annual recoupments (net deobliga- 
tions), fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 


Amount 

Fiscal year: (millions) 
I i ue a $1, 137 
I ce a a a a a a ae 414 

NN Sag PN Se ec a Ne oe 215 
a ae ee a ee Mg en ne a kh 119 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. On page 16 of your statement, about seven lines 
from the top, you make the following statement : “To give small busi- 
ness an opportunity to participate in the program.” What is the 
procedure that you intend to pursue in accordance with that state- 
ment ¢ 

General Macruper. I would like to say we are prepared, if you 
wish, to furnish for the record the latest revision of our policy which 
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we prepared in accordance with the committee’s wishes of last year, 
and that policy applies to all complex items, not just to missiles. 

Then, feeling that the committee was particularly interested in 
missiles, we called upon General Medaris to prepare a statement of 
how the policy was being implemented with respect to missiles. 

We have that statement, also, if the chairman would like to have 
it for the record. 

Mr. Surperarp. You may insert it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 
Washington, D.C. 


23 Marcu 1959. 
LOG/E 
LOGISTICS DIRECTIVE 
NO. 145-715 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION OF COMPLEX WEAPON AND EQUIPMENT 
SYSTEMS 


(Effective until 28 March 1961 unless sooner rescinded or superseded) 


1. Supersession: Logistics Directive 121-715, 5 December 1958, subject “Pro- 
curement and Production of Complex Weapons and Equipment Systems.” 

2. This directive establishes special policies and procedures governing the 
procurement and production of complex weapon and equipment systems. It has 
been prepared jointly by the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
and the Office of the Chief of Research and Development. 

8. Rapid technological advances and the increasing complexity of military 
equipment and weapon systems require that the time interval between initia- 
tion of development and the issuance of new items to troop units be reduced. 
Modern equipment equal to or superior to that which other countries may de- 
velop in the future must be available for use by U.S. Forces prior to or simul- 
taneous with the introduction of new weapons into the Armies of other countries. 

4. The introduction of new items into the Army Supply System involves four 
separate phases in the development-procurement-production cycle: 


a. Concept and development, 

b. Building and testing of prototype models, 

c. Acquisition of facilities and production equipment, and 

d. Manufacture of items for troop use. 

5. System Manager: Reduction in the time required to complete the four 
phases can be accomplished if action and planning for each of them proceeds 
simultaneously on a fully integrated basis. For complex systems, such as mis- 
siles and communications systems, there must be a system manager appointed 
from within the Army. He will be assisted by a competent engineering and 
procurement staff and with positive control over all engineering and produc- 
tion resources necessary for the system assigned to him. He should be respon- 
sible for management of the development, engineering and production of the 
system 

6. System Prime Contractor: When a contractor is selected to carry out the 
development or the development and production of a complex weapon or equip- 
ment system, he will be designated as the system prime contractor. Although 
the system prime contractor is responsible for the development or development 
and production of the weapon or equipment system, as specified in the con- 
tractual document, the Army as a minimum, retains the responsibility for estab- 
lishing the need for the system, for specifying the military characteristics, for 
controlling drawings and specifications, conducting tests, providing specialized 
technical knowledge and guidance and overall supervision and appraisal of 
progress, 
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7. Prices and Profits: In those cases where a contractor is being selected as the 
system prime contractor, the need for a compressed time schedule does not 
obviate the need for considering the reasonableness of prices and profits. Jp 
many cases the selection of a contractor to conduct both the development and 
production of a system precludes the establishment of initial pricing on a cop. 
petitive basis. However, the contractor should be carefully selected on the basis 
of competitive evaluation of all pertinent factors including established records 
for efficient management and possession of substantial resources which will be 
applied to the program. Price and profit must then be kept under close surveil- 
lance and be controlled through appropriate and judicious use of: 

a. Contract provisions which clearly establish the right of the Government 
to direct, monitor and control the system prime contractor’s program and to 
audit his costs, 

b. Contract provisions which require prior Government approval if the sys. 
tem prime contractor proposes to use non-standard proprietary pirts or 
components, 

e. Direct procurement of components when it is in the best interest of the 
Government, 

d. Procurement of the system of components from multiple sources, and 

e. Reporting systems to collect data for analyzing the system prime con- 
tractors’ efficiency and pricing policies. 

8. Prime Contracts and Control of Subcontracting: When the initial supply 
and facilities contract is placed with the system prime contractor, the contract 
terms must clearly set forth the Government’s position with regard to subcon- 
tracting and the provision of necessary facilities and manufacturing equipment. 
Because of the inability generally to determine costs and price with reasonable 
accuracy, cost reimbursable type contracts will normally be used except when 
fixed price contracts with pricing provisions are most advantageous to the Govy- 
ernment. The system prime contractor in submitting his proposal will inelude 
therewith for Government review and approval the purchasing policies and 
procedures that he will use when subcontracting. These will include his plans 
for obtaining competition, the types of contracts he will use, his procedures for 
price analysis, and other similar information. When required by Army Procure 
ment Procedures (APP 7-150.5), clauses permitting the Government to audit and 
reprice subcontracts will be included in the prime contract. The system prime 
contractor will submit for the Government’s approval his requirements and his 
qualified subcontractors’ requirements for new facilities and production equip 
ment. In those cases where the system prime contractor plans to finance the 
new facilities and equipment and requests Rapid Tax Amortization, he will also 
submit his proposal for approval by the Government. All cost reimbursement 
type contracts will, in accordance with the Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tion (ASPR 7-203.8), include the requirement that the contracting officer ap- 
prove certain types and sizes of subcontracts. 

9. Competition Through Multiple Sourees: Production by more than one con: 
tractor of the principal items of a system is generally desirable in order to 
obtain competition, facilitate the meeting of delivery schedules, reduce vul- 
nerability and protect against work stoppages. Because of the high cost and 
numerous engineering changes during the initial production of newly developed 
items, production from second sources should not be scheduled too soon. In most 
eases production from second sources should not be scheduled until at least one 
year after production is initiated by the original source. In planning procure 
ment of missile systems, multiple sources for the missile will be planned if the 
quantities programmed justify the costs of equipping two or more facilities. 
Generally, the small quantities of ground equipment required for missile systems 
will preclude the use of multiple sources. 

10. Procurement of Components: In order to reduce costs, components will be 
procured directly by the Government or the system prime contractor will be 
required to procure the components by competitive procurement whenever 
engineering compatibility can be maintained and the required system deliveries 
will not be delaved. Periodic analyses of this possibility will be made during 
the various phases of the develcpment-procuremeut-production cycle. 

a. Development, Test and Preparation for Production Phase: During this 
phase major engineering is required. numerous changes are being made and the 
system must be treated as a unit. Although the break-out of components during 
this phase is generally undesirable, the Government may procure directly com- 
ponents which are of independent Government design, will not critically affect 
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engineering compatibility with the items being supplied by the system prime 
contractor or can be shipped directly to the user. Examples of such components 
in missile and rocket system are warheads, adaption kits, booster motors and 
fuzes. 

b, First Production Order Phase: After successful completion of a demonstra- 
tion of the system, the need for engineering is reduced as items become stabilized. 
In missile systems this applies especially to ground equipment, where certain 
components such as vehicular equipment, fueling and power equipment and 
electrical and hydraulic cables may be broken out for direct procurement and 
shipment to the user. 

ec, Placement of the Follow-on First Repeat Order with a Block Engineering 
Change System: During this period the system prime contractor’s end product 
is generally stabilized. Mandatory engineering changes are collected and applied 
periodically against a block of end items instead of continuously. Elements of 
the system which no longer require close control for compatibility and which 
are not part of the system prime contractor’s end products will be broken out 
and will be procured directly. On missile systems, for example, this may 
include such items as launchers, ground support equipment and certain missile 
metal parts. During this phase repair parts will be procured on a direct basis 
by competitive procurement and the system prime contractor’s fee or profit will 
be negotiated downward to reflect the reduction in subcontracting. 

d. Additional Repeat Orders Under the Block Engineering Control Systems: 
During this phase the Government will analyze major assemblies and significant 
elements of the system prime contractor’s end items to determine whether the 
Government should procure them and furnish them to the system prime con- 
tractor or the system prime contractor should continue to procure them on a 
competitive basis if additional sources are available. In this phase the Govern- 
ment will also assume direct control over engineering changes. Examples of items 
in missile systems which will be considered are: guidance packages, sustainer 
motors, air frames, etc. During this phase fixed price contracts will be used for 
prime contracts whenever possible. 

11. Each Chief of Technical Service will: 

a. Review current and planned procurement programs and determine those 
complex weapon and equipment systems for which the policies set forth above 
should be adopted and identify such weapons and systems for future reference 
with the Symbol “WS.” 

b. Review current procurement programs for these complex weapon and 
equipment systems and, depending on the phase of the development-procurement- 
production cycle, adopt the policies set forth above. 

ce. Conduct future development-procurement-production programs for complex 
weapon and equipment systems in accordance with the above policies. 

By direction of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics: 

B. L. PICKETT, 
Colonel, GS, Exvecutive. 

(At the request of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, General Medaris 
prepared and submitted a statement for possible use in a personal appearance 
before the committee. The statement was subsequently edited by the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics as a statement for the record rather 
than an oral presentation, but without change in substance. The edited state- 
ment follows :) 

MANAGEMENT OF MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


The Ariny is effecting cost reductions in its missile programs by various 
methods, the principal ones of which are defined and discussed in this statement. 

The Army established the United States Army Ordnance Missile Command 
almost 1 year ago to consolidate the management of all Army missile programs, 
and to integrate certain missile-related resources of the Army into the single 
control of a systems manager, the commanding general of the command, for 
their more effective and economical application. 

All missile systems are expedited programs. This means that the successive 
steps of research, development, field test, and production, normally carried out 
In Sequence, are executed concurrently where feasible and as quickly as possible. 
This telescoping has greatly reduced the “development to deployment” time 
cycle in the missile field, thereby increasing the tactical lifetime of our systems. 
One of the major factors in achieving this reduction in time has been the con- 
trolled utilization of the “system prime contractor” concept. This is one method 
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of development by which the Army contracts with a prime contractor for an 
entire missile system but still retains within the Army the system manager re 
sponsibility. This prime contractor has the wherewithal to do a major portion 
of the work himself and to provide technical control of the multitude of tasks 
which include timely scheduling of production and engineering responsibilities 

Of course, the particular method by which the development of a given pro. 
gram is managed depends on a multitude of factors, the sum of which means 
“How can we do it best”? The Army Ordnance Missile Command has certain 
unique “in-house” engineering capabilities which are all but priceless. That 
is, there are certain people on the Government payroll and certain Government 
resources that cannot be readily duplicated in any private industrial complex, 
This does not mean that the Army competes with industry; rather it means that 
the Army must have sufficient “in-house” knowledge und experience to assure 
the ability to effectively manage these systems which industry is developing for 
the Army. The degree to which this Government “in-house” capability is em. 
ployed in a given system depends upon our own peculiar capabilities as they re. 
late to the requirements of that system, or stated inversely, the degree to which 
that system requires the benefit of this “in-house” effort. Categorically, this 
degree of system control may be roughly divided into three general levels: (a) 
that typified by the JUPITER program, in which we developed a system “in- 
house” and turned it over to a prime contractor for production after develop. 
ment; () the NIKE program, which we have placed completely with industry 
because of a prime contractor’s particular capability in the development of this 
type of system; (c) finally, the PERSHING program which is something of a 
compromise between the two development extremes. That is, total system de- 
velopment responsibility lies “in-house”. Also, the PERSHING guidance system 
is being developed “in-house”. The remainder of the system is being developed 
“out-of-house”. The reason for this is simply that for this particular system, 
this type of system of management, is the one that the Army can most profitably 
utilize. 

The magnitude of the management effort required is illustrated by the fact 
that the prime contractor for the NIKE-HERCULES system utilizes 3,300 prin- 
cipal subcontractors and suppliers scattered across the country. This system 
alone uses, either directly or indirectly, practically every raw material used by 
American industry and provides work to some degree for nearly every type of 
industry in the country. 

The Army is constantly seeking opportunities to increase competition in our 
contracting but we must be realistic about the time frame in which this can be 
accomplished with such complex weapon system. As an inescapable result of 
telescoped programs, drawings and specifications usually are not complete at the 
beginning of production. The Army tries, however, to secure, as rapidly as it 
can, the best drawings which the state of design will permit, in order that com- 
plete documentation may be available at the earliest possible time, so that pro- 
curement from other than the “prime” can be contemplated. 

In the initial stages of production, with hardware lead time as long as 2 years, 
and with the hardware, at times, not fully developed when first placed into pro- 
duction, numerous design changes are necessary. These changes are required to 
cure defects uncovered by flight tests ; to improve performance and reliability ; to 
insure compatibility between various missile components; to incorporate neces- 
sary safety requirements; and finally, to improve maintainability of the entire 
system. Requests for these engineering change orders must be evaluated in the 
light of many factors, both technical and contractual. Those changes that are 
approved result in the issuance of an engineering order, which must be reflected 
by the contractor on drawings specifications and other technical documents. The 
magnitude of this engineering change operation can be realized by citing the 150 
changes per month presently being incorporated into the Nike-Hercules system. 

Prompt action in processing engineering change orders is important. Qualified 
Arny engineering teams are stationed in the contractor's plants. These teas 
review, then approve or reject the contractor’s recommendation for an engineer 
ing change. In this area, the system prime contractor concept gives the Gov- 
ernment its biggest return, for when a change is approved, the “prime” can reach 
down anywhere in the subcontract structure and direct the change immediately. 
This reduces rework, field modification, and scrap, and assures that the weapon 
delivered is of the most advanced design. 
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The system prime contractor concept has proven to be a practical solution to 
a complex problem. However, a modification of this concept provides further 
advantages to the Government. In presenting this approach, two terms will be 
used, “closed loop” and “breakout.” “Closed loop” is our term for components 
or assemblies, so interrelated with the functions of other assemblies that their 
operation must be tested and proven compatible with each other, under the di- 
rection of the design agency or the system contractor, to assure operation of the 
entire system. The second term, “breakout,” is used to define those items 
which the Government procures direct from any source other than the prime. 
“Breakout,” however, does not necessarily imply procurement by formal ad- 
yvertising. Where we can support a_ significant item with complete de- 
tailed drawings and specifications and the design is relatively stable, we will 
procure direct by competition, striving wherever possible and feasible to use 
the formal advertising method. 

In our studies on “breakout” it has become apparent that while it is necessary 
to have a single agency responsible for system engineering, it is possible to 
divide missile system procurement into the two categories just defined. Manu- 
facture of the “closed loop” items normally remains with the prime contractor. 
Procurement of “breakout” items is performed by the following methods: (a) 
direct Government contract with one of the prime’s subcontractors; (b) direct 
Government contract established by competition; (c) manufacture in Govern- 
ment-owned contractor-operated plants. 

In this process of “breakout” responsibility is transferred to other 
technical services of the Army for procurement of those items or components in 
their primary field of interest. In this manner, procurement of common or 
similar items can be consolidated. 

The evolution from the original “system prime contractor” to the present 
“system prime contractor with breakout” concept took years in development. 
When originally approached on this “breakout” concept, the prime contractors 
refused to accept it, contending that they were production industries, and that 
they would not maintain a staff of engineers for the production of equipment 
by others. However, three major advances in missile system contracting helned 
pave the way toward a “breakout” philosophy acceptable to the Government 
and the contractors. 

The first major advance came as a result of competitively negotiating the con- 
tract for the HONEST JOHN rocket. This resulted in a reaffirmation of the 
Army interpretation of the patent, and the proprietary rights and data clauses 
in missile development contracts. This was a new concept to the aircraft in- 
dustry since it had long held otherwise, thus restricting procurement to the de- 
veloper for all time. This interpretation, stated in broad terms, held that the 
rights for reproduction of any item delivered to the Government, as part of a 
Weapon system, where the property of the Government except in those cases where 
other than Government funds were used to develop the item. 

The next major advance was the inclusion of a clause in production contracts 
which specified that the contractor was required to report to the Government, 
prior to use in production, any proprietary item included in the missile system. 
After obtaining a legal determination that a proprietary item claim is valid, we 
make a technical investigation to determine the effect on the Government’s ability 
to competitively procure. When the impact is major, and reproduction rights 
cannot be obtained economically, a development program is established whenever 
feasible to design the item out of the system. Restriction of procurement to a 
selected few because of proprietary items is being reduced to a minimum. 

The latest major advance is the addition of a new requirement which provides 
for system engineering responsibility. This requirement provides that the con- 
tractor will maintain system engineering responsibility throughout the life of 
the system no matter how, where, or from whom the parts of the system are 
procured. 

With the advances in contracting concepts just described, the Army has been 
able to make significant cost savings in the area of “breakout”. The following 
charts illustrate “breakout” accomplishments, past, present, and planned, for 
two representative systems—the NIKE system, which is a system under the 
“system prime contractor’ concept to which we are applying the “breakout” 
philosophy, and the SERGEANT system which has been planned from the begin- 
hing to include the “breakout” concept. 

Chart No. 1 represents the “breakout” of the original NIKE-AJAX procure- 
ment, the items in the circle remaining with the prime contractor. By excluding 
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the items outside the circle from the prime contract even though the Goyer. 
ment’s administrative costs were of necessity somewhat increased, the Goverp. 
ment realized a total program savings of approximately $4.7 million. The origi. 
nal NIKE-HERCULES procurement is shown by chart No. 2, again the breakoy 
items being outside the circle. With the change to a solid propellant system, 
the Ordnance Corps included the complete motor as a “breakout” item. The cap 
ping compressor and the 45-kilowatt generators are now standard items obtaing 
from the Corps of Engineers, and the batteries come from the Signal Corps. ky. 
cluding these items from the prime contract will realize a total program savings 
of more than $5 million through the fiscal year 1960 procurement. We 
have added these items (chart No. 3) to the list of “breakout’’since the origina] 
HERCULES contract was executed and further reduced Government program 
costs approximately $5 million. The launcher contract was placed with Douglas 
Aircraft Co., who previously had been responsible for the item as a subcontractor, 
we are now considering the breakout of this item in fiscal year 1959 to the origi- 
nal second tier subcontractor. Chart No. 4 shows the additional major items 
which we have planned for breakout in the future at an estimated program sgay- 
ings of $1.3 million. 

The advantage of the controlled “system prime contract with breakout” con. 
cept becomes more evident in the SERGEANT system planning. Chart No, § 
shows significant items in the SERGEANT system, which, for the first procure 
ment, will be included in the prime contract, except for motor loading. On chart 
No. 6 are shown the items that are planned for breakout. The Army Ordnance 
Missile Command will require the prime contractor to generate the drawings, 
specifications, and test requirements on the breakout items under the highest 
priority, in order to insure proper support at time of breakout. As a result of 
advance planning, the SERGEANT breakout will be accomplished in 2 years with 
an expected first year savings of $1,250,000. 

In addition to the efforts in reduction of cost by “breakout” in the major 
item area of missile weapons systems, the Missile Command is making sub- 
stantial progress toward obtaining drawings and specifications for competitive 
negotiation and formal advertising in the areu of replenishment repair parts, 
in order to reduce costs through the media of competition. For example, out 
of a total of 4,800 line items of repair parts procured by the Army Rocket and 
Guided Missile Agency in the last half of fiscal year 1958, 67 percent or 3,200 
were procured from sources other than the prime contractor. 

Another area of cost reduction where a great benefit is being obtained with 
a minimum of expenditure in time and personnel is in the field of “value 
analysis.” “Value analysis” is defined as an organized study of design function 
and cost relationship of an individual part or related group of parts with the 
objective of achieving minimum costs, but still retaining the same or better 
design, function, and reliability. The Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency 
has established a ‘value analysis” group which is analyzing each missile system 
to determine the effectiveness of the contractor’s cost reduction efforts. We 
find by experience that if we have a group of engineers whose sole responsibility 
is reduction of cost, it will find areas overlooked by production engineers. 
Following are three simple examples of “value analysis” : 

(a) (Chart No. 7.) At the present time cylindrical missile containers are 
fabricated by roll forming and seam welding flat steel plates. The “value 
analysis” group, which investigating the new close tolerance fabricating tech- 
niques developed by the large diameter pipeline industry, determined that if 
these same methods were used to fabricate our missile containers, a savings of 
$40 per ton could be realized. In just one missile system alone this method is 
expected to amount to a savings of one quarter of a million dollars annually. 

(b) This example (chart No. 8) depicts a motor nozzle which, due to the low 
quantity, was originally a sand casting costing approximately $800 in finished 
form. With the increasing production quantity, a less costly forging method 
was production engineered reducing the cost to $500 each, primarily by reducing 
machining time. The “value analysis” group investigating a new ceramic cast 
ing technique has now suggested its use for this same motor nozzle. The esti- 
mated cost of the finished product using this newly developed technique is $300 
each, again primarily due to less machining time. The combination of produc 
tion engineering and the techniques employed by “value analysis” will result ina 


net savings of $500 per nozzle, or a 62 percent reduction of the original cost. 
(c) Another example is in the electronics portion of the ground guidance and 
control equipment of one of our missile systems. Specifically, a study was made 
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of the electronic chassis for delaying the application of high voltages to certain 
power units in the radar equipment. There are six of these delay units per 
ground guidance set ranging in cost from $153 to $269 per unit for a total cost of 
$1,236. The ‘value analysis” staff recommended that hermetically sealed thermal 
time delay relays now approaching missile reliability requirements be used, to 
replace power transformers, electron tubes, resistors, capacitors, and other parts. 
In addition to the elimination of parts from the system and reduction in repair 
parts for maintenance, a considerable amount of assembly time and labor will 
besaved. By incorporating these changes, a savings of $896 per ground guidance 
set will be realized. It is estimated that when these changes are incorporated, 
a savings of $73,220 during the first 12 months will be realized on one missile 
system alone. 

These are some of the Army’s efforts to secure reduction in the costs of missile 
systems by planning, programing, and negotiating “breakout,” and by applying 
“value analysis” to guarantee that each part of a missile system is designed to 
lo x job end to do that job at the loyvest pessible cost. The three types of weapon 
systems development: complete development “in-house,” partial development 
“in-house,” and complete development “out-of-house” contractor; each under the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command acting as systems manager have been de- 
scribed. Within the framework of “in-house”? development, “break-out” and 
“value analysis” are inherent factors of engineering and management since the 
Army functions as the prime developer. In turn, “in-house” experience affords 
the Army a solid basis for the application of “break-out” and “value analysis” to 
those programs under partial or whole development by a prime contractor “out- 
of-house.” Our methods are flexible, our objectives inflexible; we must have 
weapons systems that are both qualitatively and economically sound. 


CONTRACT BREAKOUT TECHNIQUE 


Mr. Sueprarp. Reflected on page 17 of your statement, referring 
to the latter paragraphs, you refer to contracts: 

The contracts to the other prime contractors resulted largely from Army’s 
breakout of such items as launchers, automotive equipment, electric generators, 
batteries, communication equipment, et cetera. 

In that breakout, and I refer now to what I would typify as shelf 
operations, meaning the status availability of equipment, and I will 
use batteries as an illustration, that is a standardized field with the 
exception perhaps of requiring greater internal energy within a bat- 
tery because of modernization of mechanical devices for which the 
batteries are being used. 

However, am I to interpret from your statement that in that field, 
instead of buying your batteries directly because they are a shelf 
item that they are procured through the prime contractor ? 

General ENcrEr. Those items which we break out, sir, the technical 
service responsible for that item, in this case the Signal Corps, buys 
the item directly and furnishes the item. 

Mr. Sueprarp. By so doing you save that overhead charge which 
obviously would have to be paid for by a prime contractor? 

General Encirr. That is correct. 

Mr. Surrparp. To the degree that these particular shelf items, I 
hope you understand that term, you are pursuing that course because 
it is more economical and you can still get the end result. Is that 
correct ? 

General Enourr. Yes, sir. 

I would like, however, to make a comment: These are not truly 
shelf items. These are very special items utilized in these missile 
systems. These batteries are very special items. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. The next question would be whose specifications do 
you use in order to get those batteries produced ? 
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General Enater. Signal Corps specifications. 
Mr. Suepparp. If you create your own specifications in the battery 
field you have better than 65 major firms producing batteries. I sup. 
pose they are all recognized producers. I presume you would pursue 
the course of buying yourself because you create your own specifica. 
tions and know what you want ? 

General Encuer. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You would not have to deal with a prime contractor 
in that field of function, would you ? 

General Encier. That is correct. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR TESTING 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to ask a few additional questions in connee- 
tion with the chairman’s questions on the time that is required for 
testing. 

Apparently, when the pressure is on and you have to get a job done, 
you can do it very speedily, as, for instance, the new missile develop- 
ment. However, in other things you seem to take forever. Tine devel: 
opment of diesel and multipurpose engines is an example of that. We 
have been hearing about this for 10 years or more and you still are 
testing these engines rather than using them. The same applies to 
the development of a new rifle. We are in the amazing position of 
being inferior to the Arab nationalist countries in the type of rifles-we 
provide our soldiers. Consequently, I would like to know what the 
determining factor is in the testing time which is required for develop- 
ment of new equipment. Certainly it does not take as much time as 
you commonly use in many important areas. 

Who will answer that question ? 


DELAY IN PLACING NEW RIFLES IN OPERATION 


General Hinricus. On the rifle, sir, we had at the time of the close 
of World War II 

Mr. Sikes. I know the background pretty well, so you need not go 
into that. Tell us why you have taken all these years to put a new rifle 
in the hands of troops. 

General Hrnricus. There are a great many factors that have entered 
into that, and those include the relationships in the NATO area. 

Mr. Sixes. Other nations decided what new rifle they wanted within 
a matter of a few years and started producing it. We have backed 
and filled and waited, and we have finally decided what we want and 
we have a battalion or two equipped with them. Why? If we need 
a new rifle why do we not decide what we want and get on with the job! 

General Hinricus. I think a large factor in answer to your question 
is in the decision as to whether we needed the new rifle or not. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently most of the other armies of the world 
thought they needed a new post-World War IT rifle and they have pro- 
ceded to get one. This is not the first time that we have dilly dallied 
behind other nations when it comes to producing modern equipment 
for our forces. I recall we were still buying single-shot pistols for the 
military services in the 1870's. 
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Are you telling me now that the Garand, which is certainly a good 
rifle, is a better “rifle than our allies and our potential enemies are 
procuring? 

General Hrnricus. I think that there is a question in my mind as 
to the superiority of the “Arab” rifle from the overall standpoint. 

Mr. Anprews. On page 2 I notice that there is a request for M-14s, 
about 15 times as great as for the M-14 modified. I assume that the 
modified 1 isa better rifle than the M-14. 

General Hinricus. No, sir; they have a different purpose. One is 
equipped with a bayonet lug and is slightly heavier because of the 
modification at the front end to permit it to be fitted with a bipod. 
Essentially the works are exactly the same. It is a question of fittings 
on the front end. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me seriously there is not a question in 
the Army that we need an improved rifle? 

General Hinricus. No, sir, I am not saying that. 

Mr. Sixes. What are you saying? 

General Macruper. May I speak to that question ? 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly. 

General Macruper. The problem always arises as to the degree of 
improvement in any new item and the availability of funds. We try, 
as improvements become available, to use our money for the items 
which offer the greatest al advance over what we had before. The 
M-1 is a good rifle. An improved rifle did not become as urgent a re- 
quirement as our other requirements such as missiles, until the NATO 
standardization made the new rifle particularly valuable to us in that 
it carried the same ammunition as our allies. Our M-1 rifle is not 
a poor rifle; it is a good rifle. The M-—14 is a considerably advanced 
rifle over it but not a tremendous advance. We can still fight with 
our M-1, and I believe in a war in the Pacific we would utilize the 
M-1, since our allies there also have it. In Europe it would be a tre- 
mendous advantage to have the rifle and the machinegun both using 
the same ammunition that our allies use. 

Mr. Stxes. We are now in the position of using a different round 
of ammunition than our allies use; is that not right? Do they not 
use the new 7.62-millimeter cartridge? 

General Hinricus. The 7.62 millimeter round isstandard in NATO. 

Mr. Srxes. How does it vary from the .30—06 round ? 

General Hinricus. Slightly smaller. 

Mr. Srxes. You cannot use that in the Garand ? 

General Hrnricus. Not the M-1. 

Mr. Sixes. Our troops are still generally equipped with the M-1? 

General Hinricus. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the point I make. Our allies are using one rifle 
and one round of ammunition which are considered improvements 
and we are using another. We propose to use a new rifle and the 
shorter lighter round of ammunition but these are not now available 
to troops except in very limited numbers. These compare generally 
tawhat our allies are t using ; is that correct ? 

General Hinricus. The answer is yes. 

Mr. Sikes. We cannot now use the new round of ammunition but 
we will use it when we get the new rifles into the hands of troops? 
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General Macruper. Yes, we will use the new NATO standardized 
round with the new rifle. 

Mr. Sixes. At present our Garand and machine guns are using a 
different type round which is the same as World War I and World 
War II ammunition. 

General Macruper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So for the first time since World War II we are now 
not able to use the same round of ammunition that our allies use, 
They are using a newer, more modern cartridge. 

General Macruper. That is correct. They are using a new round 
that we are not yet using. 

Mr. Stxes. The shorter 7.62 millimeter round / 

General Macruper. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Your explanation is a logical one, you did not. have the 
money. You did other things with the money available. That makes 
sense. We know the problem you have had in getting procurement 
money. My question has been with regard to the length of time that 
it has taken to develop the weapon. Why did we take so long to 
decide what we want even though we are limited in procurement 
funds? Is it the fact that knowing your procurement funds were 
limited you have taken more time in deciding on the exact weapon that 
you want since you knew that you could not procure many of them 
ant¥way? Was that the reason for taking all the extra-time in test- 
ing, or is it that our people simply could not make up their minds 
what they wanted 7 

General Hinricus. Actually, 1 think the record will show that the 
design, development, and testing period covered 214 to 3 years total. 
Then there was a hiatus because of the lack of funds. Now we are 
going ahead with procurement. 

Mr. Sikes. For a long time we could not decide whether we were 
going to use the weapon developed by the Belgians. 

General Hinricus. It was a competitive test between the Belgian 
and the U.S. manufacturer. 

Mr. Sikes. That generally is the rifle that our allies are using? 

General Hinricus. Within limits. I might state for the record 
that the British rifle differs slightly from the Belgian and that the 
Canadian differs slightly from both and our differs slightly, but they 
do standardize on the cartridge. They all use the same cartridge. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me in the case of the rifle it has not: been 
as much a matter of testing and deciding what we want, but it has been 
primarily a matter of waiting for funds with which to procure; is 
that your answer? 

General Hinricus. To a degree that is correct; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. How do our allies pay for their new rifles, out of funds 
we have provided to them, or out of their own funds? 

General Hinricus. I am not an expert in that field. I cannot say. 

Mr. Sixes. Will someone provide it for us. There is a possibility 
that funds we gave them for other purposes made it possible for them 
to use their own funds to buy rifles. 

General Macruprer. We will insert that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 


NATO countries which have acquired the new NATO rifles have done 80 
through their own defense budgets. United States MAP funds have not been 
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utilized to date for the production or procurement of the new NATO 7.62 mm. 
rife. Up until 1953, the United States was the only major world power fully 
squipped with a modern military semiautomatic rifle. Our NATO allies, with- 
out exception, were equipped with obsolete bolt-action rifles. This made it a 
matter of greatest urgency for them to adopt a modern weapon. Such urgency 

lid not exist in our case. 

From 1949 to 1958, we were engaged in the resolution of the common rifle and 
machinegun cartridge for NATO use. When the firm NATO decision on the 
cartridge, 7.62 mm. was made, the European nations involved found merit in 
the design developed by Fabrique Nationale of Belgium. 

The Belgian FN rifle, which had several unique features, was competitively 
tested against a comparable U.S. design. These competitive tests were con- 
ducted both in temperate and arctic climates to establish beyond question the 
new infantry rifle best suited to the needs of the U.S. Army. The conclusion 
was reached by the U.S. Army that the M-14 rifle, which weighed a pound less 
than the F'N rifle, was equal in performance and better met our needs. 

Belgium is not as yet completely equipped with the FN rifle, and still has in 
service the .3083 British type. The same is true of the Canadians, the French, 
and the British. 


DELAY IN MULTIFUEL AND DIESEL ENGINES FOR TANKS 


Mr. Sikes. What about the multifuel engine and the diesel engine 
for tanks? Incidentally, is this multifuel engine you were talking 
about going to be used in tanks ¢ 

General Macruprer. Ultimately I believe that we will have such an 
engine in tanks. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems that we have taken an awfully long time to 
come with an answer to this. It has been worked on for a number of 
years. It would save us a lot of money if we had such an engine in 
use. Why has it taken so long? 

General Hinricus. | think the state of the art- 

Mr. Stxes. The Germans came up with what they thought and what 
some of our people thought was a very good diesel engine shortly after 
World War IT, and we started testing that same engine at that time, or 
within a short time afterward, but nothing apparently came of those 
tests. By the time that we got through rebuilding the engine it had lost 
allof the characteristics which had made it look so enticing. If we add 
too many gadgets to these engines they lose their value and become 
just wh Ea 1 Americanengine. What is your problem ? 

General Hixricns. I think that I would like to point. out, sir, that 
for one thing the German characteristics in their trucks and tanks, 
and things of that nature, are such that they use a much heavier and 
larger engine. There is another technical point involved here, and 
that is in this multifuel area, and even in the diesel area there is great 
dificulty in starting these engines in cold weather and our military 
requirements demand we have rel: atively easy starting in cold weather. 

Mr. Sixes. The Germans live in a cold country. 

_ General Hinricus. They do, but they have a lot of trouble start- 
ing their trucks, too, sir. I have personally seen some of their de- 
nonstrations and they look fine when running. Usually it takes a 
half hour to start them. 

Mr. Sixes. Surely, if we can develop missiles in a period of a very 
few years we can develop engines in a shorter period with all the 
experience we have in the field of engines. Is it because there has 
hot been sufficient emphasis, that we are not feeling sufficiently the 
irge for economy in that field to stress the development of a better 
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engine, or is it again a case of placing what appear to be first: things 
first ? 

General Hinricus. I think the latter, and there is another cop. 
tributing factor on that which is a little out of my field, but I will 
try to, cover it. 

The Department of Defense’s policy which carried out national 
policies on oil and fuel did not contemplate releasing to the Army, 
for instance, for its ground vehicles these fuels about which we are 
talking which would be used in the new engines. ‘That policy has 
only been revised within the last year or so, and at that point new 
emphasis was given to this diesel and multifuel program. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that you said that the Continental people 
were the experimenters in this design. 

General Hinricus. Continental. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How long have they had possession of the rights to 
produce that job, or did they just copy it? What is the story back 
of that, either on or off the record ¢ 

General Eneier. They had to have a license from the German con- 
cern to apply this particular principle although in their design they 
have moderated the principle to the extent of adopting it to their 
particular engine. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Do you know how long they have had that. permis- 
sion ? 

General Enauer. Since 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. Are we going to be able to use this diesel tank engine 
under field conditions; in other words, when will testing be finished 
and when will the engine be in use in the field ? 

General Eneter. Engines of a tank type are currently under test, 
sir 

Mr. Srxes. How long will they be under test ? 

Mr. Encuer. They will be under test until the latter part of this 
calendar year, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. None are in use in the field other than for test. pur- 
poses at this time? 

General Encier. None are in the field for other than test. purposes. 

Mr. Sixes. When is it proposed they will be standard equipment! 
Can you give us an estimate ? 

General Hrnrtcus. About April 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. They will be a part of the standard equipment for 
tanks ? 

General Enaurr. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Will they replace the engines now in tanks that are 
already built, or will they be placed only in new tanks that are being 
built ? 

General Encrer. Our plan, sir, is that both will prevail. We will 
use those in tanks that we are to build, the XM-60, and at the same 
time, as we take in the older tanks, the M-48—A-1 and that type for 
their overhaul rebuild, rather than putting back into those vehicles 
the gasoline engine we will use the diesel engine. 

Mr. Srxrs. What is this policy you mentioned a moment ago 
which has prevented the services from actually proceeding with the 
development of the new tank—the policy on, fuel availability? Will 
someone give me more information about that ? 
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General Enerer. Actually, sir, the Department of Defense policies 
goncerning the use of fuels are in the form of guidance to the services 
with regard to the availability of fuel; in other words, it takes into 
consideration overall national availability. It has been the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s policy that engine using fuels in the middle dis- 
tillate range—and that represents about 20 percent of the take of a 
barrel of ¢ ‘rude—w ould be on gasoline whenever possible because of 
the criticalness of the middle distillate range. 

Mr. Sixes. How much has that policy cost us per year over the last 
few years? Can you make an estimate? 

General Enexer. No, sir, I cannot. I would like to clarify some- 
what, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General EnGurr. “Between the end of World War II and 1953 the 
type of engines available commercially, the diesel type engines, were 
the large-sized engines—very large. “They were large because they 
required, a compression ratio on the order of 18 to 1 ina diesel engine 
against 7 to 1 for a gasoline engine, so the diesel engine is a heavier 
engine tens turally. During this period also the engines that were 
available within the technology of design utilized a narrow band of 
the middle distillate fuels. They used the stric tly critical distillates 
of the barrel of crude. During that period we were not willing to 
take up that extra space in our “vehicles and give up on ammunition, 
or fire control, or something like that, plus the fact that these were 
operating in a very critical range of fuel avail: ability, and we did not 
proceed with the development of a diesel engine for our equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Everybody else used a diesel engine. Why 
did they find it practicable to use them and we did not ¢ 

General Enorrr. The availability of fuel takes into considera- 
tion 

Mr. Stxes. I think fuel would be just as much a limiting factor for 
the other nations as well as for us, probably more so, particularly for 
the Germans, and to some extent for the Russians. 

General Enter. I can offer this in that regard—the availability of 
fuel depends in a great measure upon our ‘refinery and production 
equipment in the United States. We have a very high consumption 
rate in the United States industrially, as well as the other services, in 
this particular range. It is a consideration of the overall av ailability 
versus the type of equipment that you determine it is essential to use 
within this critical range. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? What difference would 
there be in the diesel engine that you are working on and the diesel en- 
gine we see on the highw ays in trucks? If truckers can use them, 
why cannot you use them for the Army ¢ 

General Encter. We have two basic differences. No. 1, the engine 
we will use in our tank is an air-cooled military tank engine, dieselized, 
which will mean it will be no larger in size than the previous gasoline 
engine. That to us is an advantage. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? If they are good for truckers, why are they 
not good for the U.S. Army ¢ 

General Hinricus. The weight-size ratio is very unfavorable, 
truck engine against tank engines. 
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General Eneuxr. Secondly, the engine which we are putting in the 
tank will burn a J P-4 type of fuel. This represents a composition in 
the order of magnitude of 60 percent gasoline and 40 percent in the 
middle distillate range. This is attractive because it gets us over jp 
the area of larger availability and removes us to a large extent from 
the critical range. 

On the other hand, the diesel engines which are used commercially 
in the main use the middle distillate range, the critical range, and they 
are very large engines. ‘Those two basic differences exist. 

Mr. Sixes. It boils down to the fact that you have been told through 
the years by someone upstairs to use gasoline and you have used gaso- 
line at a most of two to three times the amount involved in the use of 
diesel oil; is not that the case? 

General Enerer. No; I think it is a combination, sir. I think it is 
a combination of the availability of fuel as well as the design tech- 
nology of diesel engines up until the latter periods of time. 

Mr. Srxes. That puts us about 10 years behind our allies and the 
Russians, who have been using the diesel fuel during that period; is 
that not right ? 

General Enoter. The allies have been using diesel engines since 
World War II. 

Mr. Sixes. So we are actually some 10 to 20 years behind our allies 
in certain categories of military equipment ? 

General Encuer. The only point that I wish to make, sir, is that 
the gasoline engine which we have used in our tanks has given us what 
we considered the best overall compromise to give us the most effective 
battle tanks. By that I mean the combination of engine space and the 
remaining space for use for other purposes. 

Space is important in a tank because the more space you have the 
larger envelope of armor and the heavier the vehicle. We are trying 
to go in the other direction. 

Mr. Srxes. But we are trying to develop what everybody else has! 

General Encier. We are not trying to develop the same tank every- 
body else has. In fact, I think we mentioned before that the Germans 
now are asking to order some of our M-48-A-2 tanks. They are 
interested in buying more. That is a fuel injected gasoline engine. 

Mr. Tuomas. Before you leave, what about the trucks? There 
might be some good reason with regard to tanks as the general has 
pointed out, compactness, and so forth, but I do not know of anything 
bigger than an Army truck. What is wrong with using diesel engines 
inan Army truck? 

General Encier. Actually, sir, going to a dieselization of our entire 
truck population would represent a terriflic drawdown on this critical 
range of fuel. Tanks do not represent proportionately the amount of 
fuel required for the other vehicles. 

Mr. TxHomas. Do you mean that we do not have the refining 
capacity ? 

General Eneirr. That is one problem, sir. However, I might also 
point out 





Mr. Tuomas. You create the market for that diesel fuel and I 
guarantee the oil boys will produce the fuel for you. You may have 
to pay them a little more than you are paying now, but they will 
have it for you long before you have your diesels ready. You know 
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(hat industry has been pretty sick for about 2 years. They have been 
looking for an increase in markets. 

General Enauer. We consider the ideal military engine one which 
would burn all types of fuel. That would be the ideal. Then you 
could use gasoline just as well as any other type that was available. 
The reason that we are interested now in proceeding in the area of 
putting compression ignition engines in trucks is because by this 
multifuel principle we are able to use an engine that gives us a broad 
band of fuel utilization. That is the primary interest. 

General Macruper. May I add one more thing because I feel we 
have not convinced you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. That is right. 

General Macruper. Normally we find a tremendous advantage in 
military practice following commercial practice except where there 
ig a very strong requirement for a military deviation. Our trucks 
in the past have largely been commercial vehicles using commercially 
produced engines, not something that was peculiar to the military. 
We have had modifications made, but generally we took advantage 
cf the American automotive industry’s standard practices. 

A second point that I would like to mention is that in the field our 
distribution system is much simplified if everybody uses the same type 
of fuel, and so we had in World War ITI the advantage of having 
motor fuels that everybody could use. 


PRODUCTION OF NIKE-ZEUS 


Mr. Stxes. It appears that the Soviets are making great strides in 
creating an ICBM operational capability which will be sufficiently 
advanced in the next 3 to 4 years to create very heavy loss of life 
and great devastation if used against our country. 

In your personal opinion, General, is the Army allocated sufficient 
funds in the fiscal year 1960 for research and development, produc- 
tion and procurement of NIKE-ZEUS in order to place it on site at 
the earliest possible date? 

(Information requested follows:) 

In my personal opinion, the Army’s fiscal year 1960 budget does not contain 
adequate funds for the NIKE-ZEUS program. For a weapons system as critically 
important as NIKE-ZBUS, I personally feel that, to be adequate, funds must 
provide for an operational capability at the earliest feasible date. The $300 
million included in the budget is considered by the Army’s Chief of Research 
and Development to be adequate for research, development, and testing of the 
system. 

(Additional information of a classified nature was furnished sepa- 
rately. ) 

Mr. Stxes. What is the present state of development of NIKE- 
ZEUS? 

(Information requested follows :) 

_ Development has proceeded to the point where we have been able to establish 
firm target dates for testing the elements of the system individually and in asso- 
clated groups, followed later by a demonstration of the complete system. Many 
major components of the system, such as the main stage solid propellant rocket 
motor and the booster motor, have been successfully tested at full scale several 


times. Other major elements have been successfully tested in a scaled down 
Version, 
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(Additional information of a classified nature was furnished sepa- 
rately.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is the lead time from initiation of procurement 
production until an operational capability exists? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Less complex missile systems have taken from 3 to 4 years between initiation 
of construction of production facilities and installation of equipment on site 

(Additional information of a classified nature was furnished sepa- 
rately.) 

Mr. Sixes. If all the funds needed were available, how soon could 
we have an effective anti-missile-missile defense ? 

(Information requested is classified and was furnished separately.) 

Mr. Sixes. What were the recommendations of the Army to the De- 
partment of Defense concerning the NIKE-ZEUS: How much did 
the Army recommend or request? How much of this was for procure- 
ment production? How much does the fiscal year 1960 defense budget 
propose for procurement production ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Army’s recommended funding plan required a total of $1,003 million for 
NIKE-ZEUS in fiscal year 1960. Of the $1,003 million, $575 million was for pro- 
curement and $115 million was for production facilities. The fiscal year 1960 
Defense Budget does not include funds for either of these purposes. 


(Additional information of a classified nature was furnished 
separately.) 


The Army recommended to the Department of Defense a fiscal year 1960 fund- 
ing plan which would have initiated production and provided operational bat- 
teries on-site at the earliest practicable date with adequate follow-on production 
capacity, regardless of the number of batteries eventually determined to be 
required. 


(Additional information of a classified nature was furnished 
separately.) 


Mr. Srxes. Explain to me the reason and logic behind the Army’s 
recommendations to procure NIKE-ZEUS production during the fis- 
cal year 1960. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The reasoning behind the Army’s recommendations were as follows: 

(a) The USSR already possesses an intercontinental ballistic missile capabil- 
ity, which can be expected to increase. 
(6) NIKE-ZEUS is the only system under development to provide a defense 
against ballistic missiles. Success of research and development to date gives us 
high confidence that the system will meet its design characteristics and thus be 
able to provide the Nation with a reasonable defense capability. 

(c) Development has progressed to the point where production of certain com- 
ponents could prudently be initiated in fiscal year 1960. 

(d) The NIKE-ZEUS program, therefore, should be supported by optimum 
funding of production as well as of research and development. 


(Additional information of a classified nature was furnished 
separately.) 


STATUS OF HARDWARE SOLD TO MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. General, what percentage of hardware that you 
sel] to the mutual] aid program is obsolete? 
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General Macruper. I do not consider any of it obsolete, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it all brandnew material ? 

General Macruper. No, sir, but we have in our own system at es- 
sentially all times several models of any item: the one that is newest 
and is currently being produced, the one that is proven, is in service, 
and has been for a considerable period, and then one that we might 
say is approaching obsolescence, being phased out, but which is still 
good usable combat equipment, though not up to the quality of our 
newer equipment. 

We sell to military aid sometimes the newest or sometimes the 
older equipment. We price it in accordance with what it is worth; 
that is, if it is new equipment we sell it at full cost price; if it is equip- 
ment that is older we reduce the price, but. we do not sell them any- 
thing that is not good combat equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. How do you arrive at the proper price to charge 
for this equipment ? 

General Macruper. It isa formula depending upon the relative com- 
bat value and the age of the item and the period between rebuilds. 
It is the fairest price we can compute. 

Mr. Anprews. You do make allowance for the age of the weapon 
or equipment, that you sell them ¢ 

General Macruper. We do, sir. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. ANprews. Now, on page 13 of this shopping list I notice sev- 
eral items of equipment for the MOHAWK plane. I want to ask, 
is there any money in this budget for the procurement of the MO- 
HAWK plane? I did not see it listed under your aircraft and heli- 
copters. 

General Lincoxn. In the first year 1960 budget submission we have 
funds for procurement of 42 MOHAWKS that total $33 million. 

Mr. Anprews. What page is that on? I am looking at page 11, 
where you describe your airplanes and helicopters. I do not see the 
MOHAWKS. 

General Macruper. It is on page 11, the first item. Our nomen- 
clature could be improved. The item listed as airplane observation 
medium AQ-1 is the MOHAWK. 

Mr. Anprews. I did not know that. That is all. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
STANDBY PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Latrp. General, what standby production facilities did you 
drop out of your program last year, and what have you dropped out 
of your program this year ¢ 

General Macruprr. I can answer as to the general policy, sir, and 
then I shall ask General Engler to be more specific. 

At the end of Korea, in fact at the end of World War II, we had a 
great many production facilities which were prepared to produce the 
then current standard items of equipment. We now feel that in 
preparation for general war we ought to rely primarily on stocks on 
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hand, because our production base is liable to be severely damaged in 
any thermonuclear war. 

In a limited war, however, our production base would be able to 
continue to operate. We have set our estimate for the largest limited 
war we could normally expect. Anything we have above that, which 
we have kept from Korea, for example, we keep as long as the item 
produced remains standard, and does not approach obsolescence. As 
it approaches obsolescence, then we drop out the production facility 
which was prepared to produce it. 

This is a continuing process, with production facilities being 
dropped from the production base as the items they produce become 
outmoded. 

General Engler can give you the specifics ? 

General ENetEr. With regard to the actual facilities themselves, by 
which I mean plants which the Government owns, the Government 
now has some 89 industrial installations as of this month. Of this 
total, 35 are active, 38 are inactive, and 16 have been declared excess 
to the needs of the Army. There are four additional plants which we 
anticipate declaring excess by June 30, 1959. In fiscal year 1958 we 
declared 11 facilities excess to the needs of the Army. 

These are complete plants, sir, not production packages of equip- 
ment. That is another type of situation. 

Mr. Latrp. What do you plan for 1960? 

General Enaier. We expect, sir, to have in our possession during 
the fiscal year 1960 some 87 plants of which 69 will require mainte- 
nance funds. Two plants will be turned over to the GSA in June 
1959. 

Mr. Lairp. Some of these plants will be on standby basis. I mean 
they will not be in production. 

General ENnGier. Yes, sir; some would be active and some would be 
in standby. 

Mr. Larrp. That would mean that you would actually be dropping 
from your program in 1960 a total of about—what is the difference! 

General Encier. It would be about 13 plants. 

Mr. Lairp. Thirteen plants will be dropped from your program dur- 
ing the 1960 fiscal year? 

General Encier. We would expect that, sir. That is the initial 
estimate. 

Mr. Larrp. What effect does dropping the 13 plants have upon 
your budget in dollars and cents? 

General ENcier. We must have the funds necessary to maintain 
those facilities if they are inactive facilities. However, when we 
drop a facility which is inactive, that means that we no longer re- 
quire the maintenance for that particular facility except for the 
maximum period of 1 year from the end of the fiscal quarter in 
which the plant is reported to the GSA for disposal action. 

Mr. Larrp. The fact that you are dropping the 13 plants would 
not be reflected in this appropriation ? 

General Encuier. It would not, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. This past year you have procured mortar shells in 
limited amount; is that not correct ? 

— Hinricus. Yes, sir, we have some in the program, a limited 
number. 
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Mr. Larep. Most of those are being procured, I believe, in Nebraska 
someplace. 

General Hinricus. One line in Nebraska and one in Illinois, sir, 
I believe. 

Mr. Larrp. That procurement all went out under the small busi- 
ness perference provision ? 

General Eneier. That would be the metal part, not the loading, sir. 
The loading is performed at the Government-owned, contractor-op- 
erated installation. The metal parts would go out to industry. 

Mr. Larrp. Those contracts were based on small business set-asides; 
isthat not correct ? 

General Eneter. I am not sure. I do not know the details on that 
particular procurement, sir. 

General Hinricus. I can give you only a general answer, which is 
in the affirmative, but I cannot give the specific dollars and cents or a 
percentage figure. The set-aside provisions were looked at in con- 
nection with all the metal parts procurements. 

Mr. Latrp. I was speaking of parts such as the mortar fins and 
items like that, which I understand you do not produce. 

General Hiyricus. We do not produce those ourselves. We buy 
those. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. In your shopping list for 1960, is there a procurement 
program for these mortar fins again this year ? 

General Hryricus. I believe there is, yes, sir. That is correct. 


FIRMNESS OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Latrp. How firm is this shopping list that you have before the 
committee? Some of these things really are just in the development 
stage, are they not? They are not at the point that you can assure 
us actual purchases will be made of some of these items. 

General Macruper. Some of them are not certain, sir. They are our 
best estimates of what will be ready for purchase. 

Mr. Latrp. If you compare your shopping list presented last year 
with the actual procurement during the year, how does it compare 
as you look back over the past year ? 

General Macruper. I think it compares quite well. 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Larrp. When you put trucks out for procurement, there never 
has been ar attempt to recognize small business in truck bidding that 
I know of. Is that correct ? 

General Enever. I would like to say, sir, that the trucks are manu- 
factured entirely by manufacturers who have in excess of the 500 
people that we use as the definition of a small business concern. So 
in the main, the truck manufacturers are not in the small business 
area, 

Mr. Larrp. I happen to have one which is qualified as a small busi- 
ness in the terms that the Small Business Administration uses. It 
is a four-wheel drive company in Clintonville. They find that there 
are not many of these bids that there are set-aside provisions for as 
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far as their type of production is concerned. Is that because you try 
to standardizé your parts, and so forth ? 

General EnGirr. Sir, we have two different types of vehicular pro- 
curement. We have the trucks which compose our tactical fleet, and 
these vehicles are not straight commercial vehicles, These are mili- 
tary type vehicles, They are more complex than the straight com- 
mercial. In this particular field we have established production fa- 
cilities for these particular types of vehicles, and we negotiate com- 
petitively, wherever possible, with the manufacturers who have been 
established as base producers for these vehicles. 

In the commercial field, however, we advertise our procurement for 
both the commercial trucks and the commercial trailers. 

Mr. Lairp. On things like firetrucks, would you advertise that kind 
of procurement item “which you were going into? I do not know 
whether that is on your shopping list, but let us take firetrucks as an 
example. I know the Army has bought them in the past. How 
would you procure an item like that ¢ 

General Hinricns. I believe, sir, that those are bought on a per- 
formance specification on adv ertised bids. 

General Macruper. That is an engineer item. 

General Hrnricns. It is an engineer item, not in my bailiwick, but 
I believe that is the correct answer, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Lairp. Yes. 

Mr. Surerrarp. How many actual producers of firetrucks do you 
have? I have been under the impression that that was pretty much 
confined to LaFrance and Seagrave, and that you did not have much 
of an opportunity in that field, generally speaking. Is that a correct 
or incorrect assumption ? 

General Hrnricus. I think it is a very restricted group, and, gen- 
erally speaking, you are correct. However, I believe the specifica- 
tions are of the performance type, that anybody could get into this 
if they felt qualified. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Surely, but it is considered more or less a specialized 
field of production. 

General Hrnricns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

General Macruper. As a general policy, sir, we do not have the 
degree of standardization for engineer items that we have for ord- 
nance items, partially because engineer construction equipment and 
firetrucks are not built—I may be wrong on firetrucks, but generally 
speaking: 

Mr. Lairp. I was giving that as an example because I felt if you 
were trying to standardize you would be standardizing within the 
engineer as well as in your bailiwick. 

a ul Macruper. Most engineer construction equipment is not of 
a type produced by great companies that could provide the require- 
ments of the whole Army i in time of war. 

We therefore try to have several preferred models of engineer 
equipment and to standardize on one type for each theater, so we 
may have one type in Europe and another type in Japan and another 
type in Alaska. 
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The items are usually bought under one competitive bid for each 
item every 2 or 3 years. Then we call for bids again in another big 
buy instead of trying to keep production running continuously, so we 
can continually improve the item the way we do with Ordnance pro- 
curement of items used only by the military. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. My colleague, the ranking minority member, Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Magruder, I believe this is the 4th year you have 
appeared before either this subcommittee or a panel of the subeommit- 
tee. I have said before, but would like to reemphasize, your testimony 
is always one of the highlights of the presentation by any service. 
You give us information succinctly and accurately, and I, for one, look 
forward to your appearance. 

General Macruper. Thank you very much, sir. I and all my people 
appreciate your comments. 


SUBCONTRACTING 


Mr. Forno. I do not know whether it is by happenstance or otherwise, 
General Magruder, but you devoted a considerable part of your tes ti- 


mony in the latter stages to a problem Il am personally very muc h 
concerned about, and that. is the problem of a weapons system con- 
tractor trying to hold within his own organization all or substantially 
all of the business in the we apons system. 

I was impressed with the illustration which you gave as to the man- 


ner in which it is handled by the Army, and the effect of your program 
for forcing a weapons system contractor to distribute certain aspects 
of the overall prime contract. 

Your illustration was the NIKE-HERCULES program, Is this a 
new development of which this particular illustration is the best ex- 

ample, or is it a policy which has been going on for some time in the 
Army ¢ 

General MaGruper. We were working with such a policy before we 
came before you last year, sir, but last year you made certain remarks 
and the chairman summed up at the end of my appearance here with 
guidance which indicated it was the desire of the committee that we 
press this practice, particularly in the missiles field. We have there- 
fore taken special efforts in the past year to do this. 

We have issued a number of directives. We have done a great deal 
of coordination. On December 5 we combined a large number of di- 
rectives into one policy statement, and then as of just a couple of days 
ago we revised and reissued that policy statement. I have offered for 
the record the latest revision of our policy and a statement that we 
had General Medaris submit covering the actions that he has taken in 
accordance with the committee’s wishes with respect to missiles. 

I used the NIKE-HERCULES as an example, because last year the 
committee spoke principally of missiles, but our policy is across the 
board for all types of complicated systems. 

Mr. Forp. Would there be any objection, Mr. Chairman, to put- 
ting in the record this policy statement which General Magruder has 
indicated the Army utilizes in this area? 
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Mr. Suepparp. No objection. The same may be placed in the record, 

r. Reporter: 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 179.) 

Mr. Forp. Would you say that in the case of the NIKE-ZEUS you 

would have about the same result that you apparently are having in 
the NIKE-HERCULES program in this field ‘ 

General Macruper. I do not think we can characterize the success of 
our efforts with respect to any new development except in relationship 
to time. As the development starts, it is difficult to break out parts 
until a determination is made pretty clearly with respect to the speci- 
fications of any part. Then it can be broken out. So early in the 
development, relatively little can be broken out; late in the develop- 
ment, more and more. If the item remains as a standard item with- 
out major engineering changes for a considerable period, a very much 
greater proportion of the components can be broken out. 

Mr. Forp. Who is the prime contractor in NIKE-ZEUS? 

General Macruprr. Western Electric. 

Mr. Forp. They are again. 

General Macruper. This is a family, sir, which started with 
NIKE-AJAX, to NIKE-HERCULES, to NIKE-ZEUS, and there is 
a great deal of simil: arity between successive members of the family 
as we have progressed. 

Mr. Forp. I was not being critical of the fact that they seem to have 
not only HERCULES but also ZEUS, because it is my impression 
they do a first-class job. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir; they have developed a tremendous 
capability, and they have the people who have the background 
learned from working on NIKE-AJAX and NIKE-HERCULES. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any program that follows the same pattern 
for a major subcontractor as far as sub-subcontractors are concerned! 

General Macruper. I will ask General Engler to reply to that 
question. 

General Encier. We have a similar pattern, sir. In fact, in the 
presentation this morning the breakout of the Douglas portion from 
Western Electric was indicated as one of the major breakouts of a 
subcontractor. In turn, Douglas subcontracts to a number of sources. 
We are currently endeavoring under this same pattern to break out 
from Douglas those items which represent a significant dollar value 
and for which the engineering has reached the stage that we may 

buy directly, and still Tetain engineering compatability. 

I would like to point out, sir, that in the main, where we buy 
directly at this phase of production we are buying the type of item 
that does not go back into the upper tier manufacturer’s plant, but 
is issued directly from the manufacturer’s plant. 

Mr. Foro. It impressed me this morning when you listed those 

various companies which have individual contracts, such as Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, that those companies are not necessarily small. 

General ENGuER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fact, in some cases they are fairly substantial com- 

anies. But they, in turn, could conceivably have a tendency to 
si it all within their shop unless there is some pressure on them 
to let the business go to a responsible, reliable sub-subcontractor. 

General Hiyricus. May I speak to that point, Mr. Ford? 
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Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Hinricus. Taking specifically Minneapolis-Honeywell, I 
visited their plant some months ago, and while there I discussed this 
very thing with them. The figures they gave me at that time, based 
on a fairly close study of their subcontractor structure, indicated 
upward of 80 percent of their total dollar volume was in turn sub- 
contracted out to lower tier contractors. 

Mr. Forp. That certainly is a substantial portion. 

General Hinricus. I think they have gone along with our policy 
very nicely. I think other companies maybe not quite so much, but 
most of them have. 

Mr. Forp. They—I use that in the broad sense—are the beneficiaries 
of this overall policy with your prime contractors. They should not 
then take a different attitude when they are dealing with other com- 
panies which are in a smaller capac ity than they. So I hope that 
you follow this down to a reasonable level in order to see that they 
do not keep everything within a single house where it is legitim: ately 
able to pass it out to responsible and reliable people. 

General Enoier. In the main, sir, our breakout program, as we 
envision it, would not lead us to direct contracts with the smaller con- 
cerns, because were we to do that we would find that we would be 
managing a very sizable program with thousands of contractors under 
direct contract with us, feeding in parts and components to the prime 
manufacturer. We do not believe that this is the correct way to 
manage this type of program. We believe that we must have con- 
tractors who can do this type of management for us. 

However, we do feel it important that we see that manufacturers 
do not do work “in-house” by reason of acquiring that capability 
specifically for that purpose when they could just as well have it done 
outside of their own house. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, as we all know, one of the principal reasons 
why they want to do it “in-house,” if they can, is that it makes their 
earnings picture better and makes their problems before the renegotia- 
tion board simpler. That is the fundamental reason they want to do 
it. I donot think we should eliminate legitimate, bona fide producers 
of Defense Department materiel just because it helps the earnings 
picture or the problems before the renegotiation board for the prime 
contractor. 

General Enotrr. I have visited the Western Electric facilities in 
Carolina many times, sir, and I am convinced that they are not doing 
anything “in-house” that they could obtain cheaper from outside 
sources. There are certain things they are doing there. They have 
asizable workload there. However, the job which | they are doing there 
is the type of work which i is critical to the performance of the system, 
and which they are doing “in-house” because they feel they must have 
that capability “in- -house” to do that particular job. 

In fact, there are instances in which they subcontracted it out and, 
as a result of subcontracting and poor quality in the subcontracting, 
were forced to put the job back in their plant. So this plays on both 
sides of the picture. 

Mr. Forp. I agree it is not all black and white. However, the ten- 
dency of the price contractor, if he can get away with it for reasons 
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that he thinks are good, is to keep it in-house. That has been the 
growing trend in recent years. 

I want to say again, I think your program is good and is a good 
illustration of response to congressional interest, ‘but if the pressure 
is not kept on it could well be that legislative provisions might be 
included in an appropriation bill or otherwise which would take flexi- 
bility away from the services. I am sure they would not want that. 
I am only saying that they had better work with you in this area or 
there will be some arbitrary restrictions placed legislatively which 
would be much more difficult as far as they are concerned, and a great 
deal more difficult as far as the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
are concerned. 

It is not impossible to write legislation which would make their 
problems as prime contractors very difficult. It would not be hard to 
write the legislation. It would be hard to administer it. I do not 
think you want it that way. So let us get them to go along with you 
in what you are trying to do. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS REALIZED FROM SALY OF ARMY STOCKS 


On page 14, General Magruder, you discuss the problem of appor- 
tionment, and in the full paragraph you say: 

On the other hand, our request for an apportionment is frequently denied 
when we desire to use reimbursement to procure a different item rather than to 
replace in kind an item transferred from stock. 

Could you give us an illustration of » single item which might fall 
in that. category, and also give us an iustration of one where you 
were able to replace one for one ¢ 

General Macruper. I think we have some data on that, 

On tanks, where we sold tanks to the Germans in a previous sale, 
we were apportioned funds and were allowed to buy replacen rent 
tanks. On trucks which were of an older model and which were sold 
to military aid, where we wanted to buy other items we were not al- 
lowed the apportionment. 

The problem we face, sir, is that as the Army changes, for example, 
going from World War II type organization to the pentomic, the 
armament of our divisions changes and we end up being 1n a relatively 
good position on some stocks, and in a relatively low position on 
others. So if we make a sale of an item which is in relatively good 
stock position, we would prefer to get our overall stockage in better 
balance by buying a different item so the Army would be able to sup- 
port all its units equally well with allt ypes of equipment. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have any idea how much in dollars is involved 
in this type of illustration you spell out here ? 

General Macruper. Yes,sir. We have figures for 3 years, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. This is where you have sold something out of stock, the 
obligational authority has been credited to the Army, but it has not 
been. reapportioned to the Army. 

General Macruper. It has not been apportioned to the Army in the 

same year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It might have been apportioned subsequently ? 

General Macrvper. Subsequently it has been apportioned. We 
then come to the matter of a difference of opinion between the Bureau 
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of the Budget and ourselves. We always feel that when we sell from 
our usable stocks to military aid, we ought to be allowed to use the 
funds so earned to buy whatever stocks are necessary to balance our 
inventory so the overall value of our inventory remains the same. 

The practice I referred to here has been to take those funds and 
use them as an availability of funds to finance our next years pro- 
gram, and thus reduce the requirement for new funds. 

To some extent our inventory is reduced in that way. 

The President’s budget for 1959 had a note that a total of $526 
million realized from the sale of Army stocks without replacement in 
kind had been used as a source of funds to finance the Army’s program 
during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

So we always ask for these funds. Sometimes we get some of them. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, the Army stock fund drawdown has been 
in somewhat the same situation except that in fiscal 1959 $75 million 
is being authorized for replacement as the Army sees fit, and the pro- 
gram is $175 million for fiscal 1960. 

General Macruper. These figures are for reserves within the stock 
fund. Insofar as the overall capitalization of the stock fund is con- 
cerned, each year some of the funds have been withdrawn for other 
purposes and not restored to us. 

Mr. Forp. We have come to the end of the line in that process, have 
we not, with the fiscal 1960 program of $200 million? 

General Macruper. We are expecting that in fiscal 1961 we will 
have to ask for an appropriation for the stock fund. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Last year, on page 387 of the hearings, it was indicated 
that at the end of fiscal 1959 the unobligated balance in the account 
“Procurement of missiles and equipment, Army” would be $173.3 
million. What do you anticipate now will be the unobligated figure 
in that account at the end of fiscal 1959 ? 

General Macruper. The President’s budget for 1960 carries an esti- 
mate of $460 million. Of this, $296 million we think will not be 
apportioned to us and, therefore, we could not obligate it, and a 
balance of $164 million will be committed but not obligated. 

(Off the record. ) 

General Traus. On page 1 under the title “Financing,” the extreme 
right-hand column, fiscal 1960, is shown the figure $459,896,390. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your unobligated balance at the end of 
fiscal 1959 carried into fiscal 1960 will be $459,896,390. 

General Macruper. That was the estimate at that time, sir. I have 
a different estimate now. 

Mr. Forp. Will you give that to us now? 

General Macruper. I reviewed for the committee this morning 
some of our problems with respect to this. There are so many var- 
lables in it that this is never a solid figure. Very recently two items 
have come up which will affect the $460 million estimate. One has 
been a revision of the military assistance program which was brought 
forward. Each year they combine all the previous military assistance 
programs with the last one. So they reviewed the military assistance 
programs, including 1958, and determined that some of the items 
that the Army was to provide from stock should not be provided. 
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They cut the program that we were to provide by $142 million. So 
that $142 million will not become a credit to the appropriation “Pro. 
curement of equipment and missiles.” 

a ¥ orD. So we would then subtract $142 million from the $460 
million 


General Macruper. Yes, sir. That is the first subtraction. Ther | 


is a second subtraction. 
_ We have also used in previous years, to finance a year’s appropria- 
tion, the net deobligations. 

Mr. Forp. May i ask, is that what is called recovery of prior year 
obligations in the green sheets ? 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. That was estimated at $75 million 
for this year. Because of our tighter contracting processes, our in- 
creases and decreases have balanced out more closely. That $75 mil- 
lion of net deobligations is not expected to be realized. 

So those two items, the $142 million and the $75 million, are now 
not expected to accrue to the credit of the appropriation and, there- 
fore, our carryover will be that much less. 

Mr. Forp. Which would be approximately $240 million. 

General Macruper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What impact have these subtractions or this change in 
financial plan had on the running of your shop? 


General Macruper. We will still have about the same amount of | 


carryover of committed but not obligated funds that we had last 
year. Last year I think it was $175 million. This year it is $164 
million. So the amount that is committed, primarily for the full 
funding of our procurement, is fairly comparable. 

The reduced amount of carryover will have no effect this year. 
It will have an effect next year, in that the funds which would have 
financed our program will be short by $217 million if the Congress ap- 
propriates the amount of funds asked for. 

Mr. Forp. The request for new obligational authority in the ae- 
count “Procurement of equipment and missiles” is how much for 
fiscal 1960 ? 

General Travs. $1,024,700,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect in fiscal 1960 that you will have $50 mil- 
lion in the account or under the title “Recovery of Prior Year Obli- 
gations” ? 


EE 


General Macruper. This is one that is always questionable, sir. 


Mr. Forp. Based on your 1959 experience, you probably will not! 

General Macruper. Based on 1959, it will not be realized, no, sir. 
If we go back into previous years, considerable amounts were re- 
covered. We have tightened up our contracting processes and our 
estimates so that we think we will come out somewhere near even. 
We do not know, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, even a more illusory items is the MDAP item 
in any future forecasts. 

General Macruper. The one this year was based, however, on 4 
firm program that was later changed. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have in the fiscal 1960 financial plan anything 
set up for the mutual security program ¢ 

General Van Wacner. No. 
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Mr. Forp. Did you have such a setup in fiscal 1959 at the time you 


justified that budget before us? 


General Van Wacner. No. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surrrarp. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostertac. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THomerson. No questions. 

Mr. SuepparD. Thank you very much. 

General Macruper. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I would like to ex- 
press my own appreciation and that of my people for the courtesy 
and consideration with which you have always received us. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 25, 1959. 
Mr. Suepparp. We shall now have a statement from Brig. Gen. 
L, J. Lincoln, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 
You may make your presentation of your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON ARmMyY’s MODERNIZATION PROGRAM AND 
Bouncer Estimates For 1960 


General Lincotn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am General Lincoln, Director of Plans and Materiel, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. My —— today will de- 
scribe the Army’s modernization program in materiel and justify the 
fiscal year 1960 budget for the “Procurement of equipment and mis- 
siles, Army” or PEMA appropriation. 

The PEMA appropriation provides funds for the major end items 
of equipment, for ammunition and for missiles, and also provides 
necessary production facilities not available in industry or in our 
reserves. In short, the PEMA appropriation gives us the means to 
buy the major items necessar y to modernize our AY my. 

Lack of modernization of our major items gives the Army grave 
concern at this time. Modernization is essentially introduction of 
newly developed or improved military equipment in place of the old. 
Recent years have seen scientific advances in atomics and electronics. 
New items which stem from these scientific advances must be intro- 
duced. We plan to replace old items where a major advance is prac- 
ticable. An example is replacement of NIKE- AJAX with NIKE- 
HERCULES. 

In addition, new models of less spectacular items, such as bulldozers 
and trucks, must be substituted for the old. 

In modernization we must make long-range plans. We must an- 
ticipate our requirements and build systematically to meet the need. 
In materiel we have two basic readiness problems and our planning 
must provide acceptable solutions. These problems are: 

First. To attain and maintain a minimum essential inventory of 
serviceable assets, including the production base, to meet the highest 
priority D-Day requirements for war. 

Second. Continually to modernize this stockpile and our produc- 
tion base in order that we may exploit our technical and industrial 
know-how to achieve a qualitative superiority over the enemy. 
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We have developed a phased materiel plan for the Army’s major 
items of equipment and ammunition. We refers to it as the 5-year 
materiel program. 


FIVE-YEAR MATERIEL PROGRAM 


The 5-year material progrem indicates the highest. priority ob- 
jec tive for each of the major items to be in our materiel inventory. 
The objective is then broken down into annual increment over a 5- 
year period. The program anticipates expected losses and provides 
for modernization including the introduction of new items. The 
necessity for maintaining reasonable and economical levels of pro- 
duction from year to year and of maint: uning an industrial base for 
mobilization is considered. Each year we review the plan t: aking into 
consideration new concepts and “developments. Changes arise be- 
cause of severely restricted funding levels in relation to the objectives 
of the plan, because of changed war plans, because of changes in 
organization and because the progress on new developments some- 
tines exceeds or falls short of our expectations. 

Requirements for major items of materiel reflected in the 5-year 
materiel program are derived from detailed computation of materiel 
needed to support Army and joint war plans. 

The changing requirements for war reflected in these plans have 
placed emphasis on missiles to provide an atomic capability and 
greater range than artillery. Such emphasis has Renee us to accept 
a relatively low rate of replacement and modernization of other 
equipment. However, equipment, such as aircraft, tanks, rifles, con- 
struction items and trucks, needs continuous modernization and is 
essential for all foreseeable kinds of modern war, including atomic 
war. 

Modernization must be related not only to the type of equipment 
that we need, but also the quantity that we need. Even perfect weap- 
ons on the drawing board or in the development or testing stage can 
exercise no influence until they are available in consider able quanti- 
ties. Quality and numbers are inseparable in modernization. Con- 
sider the missiles and jet aircraft possessed by the Germans in World 
War II. Although damaging, and although we diverted effort to 
suppress or destroy them, the Germans did not possess them in sufl- 
cient numbers to have a decisive effect. We seek to obtain an effee- 
tive balance by injecting new items such as missiles while replacing 
conventional items such as bulldozers with their modern models. 

We therefore need industrial capacity and a balance of the differ- 
ent items in our inventory to meet our highest priority requirements. 


PROJECTED INVENTORIES 


I shall now discuss our inventory in major items which fall under 
the PEMA appropriation. These do not include minor items such 
as repair parts that fall under other appropriations. Twenty billion 
dollars is our highest priority requirement. Our asset figure at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1959 is $14 billion. On an average our 
inventory wears out, is consumed, or obsoleted at the rate of about 
one-tenth each year. With the inventory shown in fiscal year 1959 
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this loss amounts to about $1.4 billion a year. Therefore it requires 

$1.4 billion minimum each year to — our inventory level. De- 

liveries are not fully effective until 2 years from the budget year 
SOVIET CHALL tiie 


The ultimate effectiveness of our equipment and therefore the need 
for modernization and for adequate assets is in great measure a reflec- 
tion of demands and threats imposed by the weapons and equipment 
of our enemies. 

In the past, some have anticipated that technical superiority of our 
weapons and equipment would help offset the numerical advantages 

of our potential foes. However, our hope for technical superiority 
is seriously challenged by the growing scientific and industrial power 
of the Soviet Union. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE SOVIET ARMY 


All information at our disposal indicates that the Soviet ground 
forces have been completely modernized since the end of World War 
Il. Their modernization program is the product of a thorough and 
well-conceived plan carried out without major deviation over the past 
decade. As a consequence, the Soviet Army has on hand modern 
materiel to equip its 175 line divisions and to support them in combat. 
Their equipment includes the means for fighting either nuclear or 
conventional wars anywhere on the Eurasian or Middle East land 
mass. Qualitywise, they about equal our modern equipment; they 
lag behind us in some items; have drawn even in others; and surpass 
us in still others. Quantitywise, they overmatch us by a margin of 
about 5 to 1. 

Production rates for Soviet Army equipment has been kept high 
enough to fully equip their units and to provide for prompt replace- 
ment of normal consumption and obsolescence. Because of high and 
stable production rates, some major items have recently entered the 
second major modernization cycle since World War II. For example, 
such major items as medium and heavy tanks, armored personnel 
carriers, trucks, and rocket launchers are now in the second round 
of modernization. 

Mr. Sueprarp. How accurate is this information shown on the 
chart ? 

General Lincoxn. In the case of the Soviet figures this is based on 
our intelligence estimates. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am concerned that we have accuracy in this field 
and in other fields, on a comparable basis, we do not have the same 
accuracy. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On the lower left-hand corner, I gather you are listing 
the quantity we are procuring or receiving in fiscal 1959. Is that 
correct ? 

General Lincoin. It is actually the production rate, Mr. Ford. 
[ Deleted. ] 

It may not be the number we would be procuring this year because 
this is a production rate. We might be building up, we might be 
selling quite a few to MAP which would not appear in our shopping 
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list for the Army account, and there might be other reasons why this 
figure in the lower left-hand corner would not correspond to the one 
in the shopping list. 

Mr. Forp. ‘Take their figure for example, which you estimate they 
had available on June 30, 1958, and compare that with their current 
annual production. 

It would seem to me that at that current annual production they 
would have a larger number on hand, particularly if you now go to 
the left-hand side of the chart and look at our amount on hand as 
of June 30, 1958 and compare that with the production rate in the 
current annual production. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am assuming it represents a capability but not 
necessarily production. 

Is that a correct statement? Which does it actually represent, 
capability or actual production ? 

General Lincotn. I would have to consult intelligence on that. In 
some cases they take the production capability and assume they are 
producing it at that rate, but I cannot say whether this specific item 
was one of those or not. 

They also produce for their satellites many of these items. They 
have a military aid program of their own, so some of their produc- 
tion, not necessarily of this model but of their stocks, would be 
diverted. 

Mr. Forp. What is the desirable mobilization reserve for this item 
in our own case ? 

Mr. Huaearp. Our desired objective at the moment is ——— of 
these, 

Mr. Forp. Which means under your 1959 program you will have 
about 3,400, will you not ? 

Mr. Hueearp. No, sir. I think we can explain these 1959 receipts. 
Those are total receipts from production during that particular year 
which we have programed. Some of this will go to the Marine Corps, 
for example. 

Actually our production rate will be coming down and we will get 
in the neighborhood of only about 900 a year in future years, so it 
will take us, over a period of years at this 900 rate, ———— years to 
come up to the desired ———. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suerparp. Proceed with your statement, please. 


HELICOPTER PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. Referring to the helicopter chart, are you not buying 
any in 1959 because you are waiting for a new model, or is it because 
of a lack of funds to buy that particular model ? 

General Lincotn. In the fiscal year 1960 budget we are asking 
for some money to begin the production funding of a new model. 

Mr. Forp. How will that new model compare in the same way 
with the Soviet Horse ? 

General Lincotn. The model is comparable in these statistics only 
in part. 

In the helicopter field, as a long-range plan, the Army expects to 

ro to four types of helicopters, and the selection of the new model 
is conditioned by this plan. 
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We expect to have the reconnaissance, or the light helicopter, the 
utility helicopter, and a transport helicopter which is in this general 
class, and then at some time in the future we expect to have a flying 
crane. 

When the flying crane is developed it would be used for the heavier 
loads, so we are not in this class trying, so to speak, statistically to 
outmatch the Soviets. 

The new helicopter which we are bringing in will actually replace 
three types that are now in our system, of which this is one, the H-21 
is the second, and the H-34 is the third. 

In this new one we expect to take advantage of the advances in 
the state of the art since the H-37 was designed, and this would be 
of great advantage to us particularly in the maintenance area. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does that mean you will have counterparts as shown 
on the right side of your chart, for example, or do you already have 
counterparts through which you are programing those ships to which 
you referred? Are they coming in because of necessity or are they 
coming in because of counterparts? What is the story on that? 

General Lincotn. We do not attempt to develop our program 
counterparts in an item of this type. They are coming in because of 
necessity. 

The H-87 has been with us so long and we feel much is to be gained 
by replacing it with a modern type item. 

Mr. SHerparD. Proceed with your chart. 

General Lincotn. In the light of the Soviet progress, which is also 
being reflected in growing materiel strength of their satellite coun- 
tries, it is of paramount importance to modernize our equipment as 
rapidly as feasible. The Army is conducting its materiel program 
to achieve the maximum possible stature with the funds that are 
being made available. 


ESTIMATES OF OBLIGATIONAL PLAN, 1959 


Comparison of 1959 obligational estimates 




















| Approved | Compar- 

by Con- ative Available Current | Net change 
gress transfer to |for PEMA| estimate 
RDTE 
a —— $$ |——______|______- 

SNOW UNI i oi ee 942 | — 4 | 848 | 5A5 —303 
Ammunition and guided missiles__......-- 910 | —275 635 | 693 +58 
Industrial mobilization....-.......-...---- TW Gewese Seon 74 | 68 —6 
POU ranma scniincececadiveBntueucd | 1 1, 926 —369 | 1, 557 | 1, 306 | —251 


1 Includes $42,000,000 transfer from Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
Nore.—See the following: 
Withdrawn by Department of Defense (DOD) 
Py ReeaEAOLGE TOO. SEES OE SAAD Ch a aid bh he oi kb Sash. nsw ance dkdewnkeacemcibudean —46 
Added due to adjustment of carryover 5 


This chart shows a comparison of our obligational plan for fiscal 
year 1959 as approved by Congress during the fiscal year 1959 hearings, 
and as now estimated. The figures on this chart do not include the 
funds which will be obligated directly to meet procurement demands of 
other customers. The total approved by Congress is $1,884 million, 
plus $42 million for the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA). 
The current estimate is $1,306 million. 
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In order that the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal P had 1960 programs may 

be on a comparable basis, we have excluded $369 million which is for 
PEMA support of research and development. This was necessary ag 
the result of the new “Research, development, test, and evaluation ap- 
propriation” for fiscal year 1960 which provides for PEMA support of 
research and development. 

I should like, at this time, to briefly point out some of the more 
significant changes which have occurre .din our fiscal year 1959 program 
since the ins hie program was presented for approval. 

In the major equipment area, we have eliminated procurement of the 
Armored Personnel Carrier M-59 for $52 million, and will procure 
only the M-113 Personnel Carrier. 

We have eliminated procurement of 214-ton truck for $42 million to 
accomplish a portion of the reduction necessary to st: ay within the 
established expenditure levels. 

Procurement of multichannel terminal telephone equipment for $30 
million, and the Doppler navigator for $18 million has not been made 
due to necessity for further deve lopment prior to quantity procurement. 

We have made a reduction of approximately $40 million in atomie 
assemblies and related items. This reduction was to accomplish a 
portion of the reductions necessary to stay within established expendi- 
ture levels, and to correlate atomic assemblies with missile production. 

In the ammunition and guided missile area, there has been an addi- 
tion of approximately $50 million for development of the PERSHING 
missile system. 

The NIKE- HERCULES program has been increased by approxi- 
mately $56 million to provide for procurement of additional ground 
equipment and missiles to meet the Army approved troop program. 

The REDSTONE program has been reduced by approximately $19 
million due to reduction in the number of battalions. 

The direct obligational authority has been reduced by a total of $210 
million to enable the Army to stay within the established expenditure 
levels for fiscal year 1960. Some of the reductions and deletions I have 
just mentioned are included in this total. 

For fiscal year 1960 we are asking for $1.373 billion in direct obliga- 
tions as shown on this chart. The funds requested are broken down 
by the major categories as shown. 


Direct obligation requested fiscal year 1960, $1873 billion 


Millione 

I parents acres ea AR Aa SSE a ieee eae lac pics acre eames 761 

a 252 

bE SE PS LEE a a eo gm ner ee 191 

RMRPRIE MURR ee ee el ere eau nik aa nien aa ameumeeee 169 
FIREPOWER 

I shall first discuss the Firepower category. A large share of 


our budget, or $407 million under this category, is for missiles. 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILE SYSTEM 


The HONEST JOHN and LITTLE JOHN and LACROSSE are 
the first generation short range missile systems. The HONEST 
JOHN is a proved, but relatively heavyweight rocket system which is 
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now in the Army’s main tactical system. In fiscal year 1960 we are 
requesting $38.5 million. The LITTLE JOHN is a much lighter and 
mobile rocket system, which is planned for limited deployment with 
our units needing special air mobility. $6 million is requested. The 
LACROSSE is required as a highly accurate guided missile system 
and we need $41.5 million. 

CORPORAL, a longer range weapon, will be phased out in favor of 
SERGEANT. However, we will need $2.2 million. SERGEANT 
production was initiated with fiscal year 1959 funds, the amount of 
$41.3 million is requested. 

Procurement of REDSTONE, the Army’s longest range missile 
system, will be terminated with fiscal year 1959 funds. ,REDSTONE 
will be phased out in favor of PERSHING, a much improved sys- 
tem. ‘The fiscal year 1960 budget estimates a need of $13.1 million 
for production tooling, training, and documentation. 


SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE SYSTEM 


NIKE-AJAX procurements have terminated. It is being replaced 
with the much more effective NIKE-HERCULES system, which has 
an atomic as well as a high explosive warhead, plus longer range 
and increased altitude capability. 

In fiscal year 1960 improvements will be accomplished which will 
increase the accuracy of the NIKE-HERCULES system and its ef- 
fectiveness against electronic countermeasures and small high speed 
targets in order to keep pace with the future air threat. ‘The fiscal 
year 1960 budget requests $98.4 million. 

HAWK is a low altitude antiaircraft guided missile system suit- 
able for deployment both in continental U.S. defense, and in the 
Field Army combat zone. In fiscal year 1960 we are requesting $127.7 
million. 

NIKE-ZEUS is an advanced weapon system designed to counter 
the long range ballistic missile (Intercontinental Ballistic Missile) 
(ICBM) threat. It will be deployed to fixed sites only. We are re- 
questing no PEMA funds for ZEUS. It is shown here because it is 
the newest member of the NIKE family for which money is being 
requested and defended by the Chief of Research and Development 
under the “Research, development, test and evaluation, appropria- 
tion . 

In addition to missiles, we are requesting funds for other items 
in the Firepower category as illustrated in this chart: 


Firepower 


Ne i a le $13.1 
a 41.3 
RUINS TO ha es Se ne ea Dance Sites hi eas tA cs Scab na bbe 38. 5 
Ban ONE i a) a 6.0 
MN ae ae Dem sii iieiad seeainacsentaseetaelce eesioe 41.5 
a a ee 98. 4 
a tlt i ih he a oe dn 127.7 
a As me ee eee 
NS: AOU rss eda ca A pa ai ng oe 130. 8 
NTN a ge a eh re ee 94.8 
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I have included illustrations of missiles just discussed in order to 
emphasize their importance in this category of items. 
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Missiles are essential as atomic warhead carriers and their useful- 
ness with nonatomic warheads will increase as missile system accuracy 
and mobility improve. In atomic war, considerations of cost, scarce 
nuclear materials, and nature of targets on the battlefield maintain 
the need for conventional artillery. More especially in limited or 
nonatomic wars, we would be confronted with a critical need for 
conventional firepower. We conclude that consideration of missile 
costs, size, weight, and reaction time prevent missiles from displacing 
conventional artillery in the foreseeable future. We are requesting 
$130 million for all types of ammunition or about 9 percent of our 
budget request. Major items include 7.62-mm., $6 million; 90-mm,, 
$11 million; 8-inch projectiles, $13 million; 106-mm., $7 million; and 
30 caliber for tr aining, $8 million. 

The medium tank is a m: ijor item of equipment for our combat 
forces. Armor is critically needed for mobility in atomic war. There 
may be situations where nothing else can move on the atomic battle- 
field. Armor gives substantial protection against nonatomic weapons 
and also against the blast heat and radioactivity of atomic bursts. 
We plan $94.8 million for 720 of the modern and improved XM-60 

tank which has already been discussed by General Magruder. 

We plan on continuing production on the 106mm recoilless rifle 
with a quantity of 900 at a cost of $3.2 million. We have initiated 
commercial production of the M-14 rifle with fiscal year 1959 funds. 
To continue production, we plan for fiscal year 1960 funding 60,000 
rifles at a cost of $8 million. We also plan to buy 5,900 M-60 machine- 
guns at a cost of $8 million. There is no substitute for the rifle and 
machinegun in the decisive and conclusive part of the battle area. 
These new weapons are lighter and more reliable than our World War 
II types. Seven types of weapons now in our system will be replaced 
by these items which will use the standard NATO 7.62-mm. 
ammunition. 

MOBILTY 


I shall now turn to our second broad category which is mobility. 
Mobility on the battlefield of the future remains essential. The 
necessary dispersion demands greater range and reliability. Mobility 
depends on many things including training and organization as well 
as the overall supply system. As in World War II, the Army ex- 
pects to take full advantage of the superior capacity and excellence 
of Americans and American industry in design, production, and oper- 
ation of aircraft and motor vehicles. 


AIRCRAFT 


I shall first discuss aircraft. This chart shows aircraft for which 
we are seeking funds in fiscal year 1960. 
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Army aircraft 
[Dollar amounts in millions) 


a 














| Range | Procurement 
(nau- |___ 
Type Use Payload tical 
| miles) | Num- | Cost 
| ber 
Airplanes | 
AO-1 Mohawk.........--. | Medium observa- 1 observer and electronics - | 420 42 $33. 7 
tion. | 
AC-1 Caribou........... | Light cargo.....-.-- 27 passengers or 7,200 200 | 7 6.1 
| pounds, | 
Helicopters | | 
H13/H23 Siour/Raven_...| Reconnaissance_....| 2 passengers_.........-- | 176 100 | 5.8 
MU-1 Jroquess.......---. | Utility._.........___] 5 passengers or 911 pounds. 200 | 90 | 25. 2 
BNF REE endin nanmemeed Transport...........| 30 passengers, 18 litters, or | 200 | 5 10.0 
| 6,100 pounds. 
—_—|—_—__|____ 
OM dccdcvsdcledcbid iluce ndedateoeeseuee Leal asn Che Shah ues eaiddadeaseh scleccuseeniacnentan 80. 8 
| 





You will note that in fiscal year 1960 we plan to procure only two 
types of airplanes. First, the new medium observation airplane or 
Mohawk. We initis ted procurement in fiscal year 1959 and plan to 
buy 42 at a cost of $33.7 million w ith fiscal year 1960 funds. ‘The sec- 
ond airplane is the new 2 -engine, 3-ton transport, the Caribou. The 
fiscal year 1960 budget calls for an initial production by of seven at a 
cost of $6.1 million. In additon to airplanes, we plan to buy 100 
reconnaissance helicopters at $5.8 million, and 90 utility or medium 
helicopters at $25.2 million. We plan also $10 million for the trans- 
port helicopter, making a total for procurement of aircraft of $80.8 
million. 

PRINCIPAL ITEMS GIVING ARMY MOBILITY 


This chart illustrates some of our principal items that give the Army 
mobility, including aircraft just described. 


RrOUn, ere Renee a eee een ae ease eee beset th eens $42.0 
ROE) ORI a a a at aa i eo 51.7 
Cs co a a a 11.2 
BEE Care Rem CON i ergs in meena esa iniasin a auimiaadinied ae 15. 0 
MRO: UR oa ee oe eae ecw ennmecau 33. 7 
Ota a eo eh a ieee canals 6.1 
Baten: NOUSGRIOR io see oie tan cain cone deemetiatudneacasacs 5.8 
SIRNAS RRR a ae lee ee 25. 2 


The wheeled motor vehicle will continue to play a major role in the 
Army’s mobility in moving cargo and troops. 

Under this category, the fiscal year 1960 budget will provide us with 
5,000 214-ton trucks, 4.200 5-ton truc ks, and 3,400 14-ton trucks. 

In both the 214- and 5-ton category of trucks there are included 
about 50 percent special-purpose vehicles such as dump trucks, shop 
trucks, and water trucks. We are procuring 600 armored personnel 
carriers, M113, in the amount of $15 million. 
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Seven hundred and fifty military bridging trucks will also be pro- 
vided by this budget. 

I should like to mention the item of light sedans. Our current short- 
ages result in continued uneconomic: al operation of overage vehicles 
which wastes money better spent for new equipment. F urthermore, 
the shortages of s sedans inevitably generates unnecessary and costly 
usage of tactical type vehicles where commercial sedans would better 
and more economically serve the purpose. A light sedan costs about 
$1,500 as compared to a jeep costing about $3,300. Maintenance of 
sedans is also considerably lower than a jeep. Light sedans can, 
therefore, be used to advantage and with great economy in relatively 
stable units such as our NIKE units in the United States, or in posts, 
camps, stations, and training commands. Accordingly, in such units, 
we have replaced jeeps with light sedans where appropriate. As a 
result, our requirements for these vehicles have not decreased in pro- 
portion to the reduction in troop strength which has occurred since 
the end of the Korean war. However, our current inventory is below 
that authorized by Congress effective in 1955 and our proposed buy, 
because of many washouts, will not increase our assets. While we took 
delivery on a great many new sedans in 1956 and 1957, we nevertheless 
have 2,100 older sedans in use that are not economically repairable, 
Weare asking $2 million for 1,340 vehicles. 


OMMUNICATIONS AND SURVEILLANCI 


{In millions] 


Eadar navigation- < pe iene ae ea ae : ers : $6.3 
Aerial Ren ‘raphie systems asec ase scene agin saben ess Skid on aot 8 
Reconnaissance drone systems. ig Af a ccaccied. A 
Radios_______ a he kT a ge 51.8 
Moving target detectors eee canta ds I a i pe 
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Missile master system 


{In our third jor category which is communications and battlefield 
surveillance, the fiscal year 1960 budget will enable us to procure a 
modest portion of the electronic and communications equipment we 
require. This is a very critical category of equipment in our modern 
Army. Communications become more complex and more important 
as we disperse and move over greater distances on the atomic battle- 
field. Battlefield surveillance equipment is necessary to enable us to 
tind enemy targets for our modern weapons. Much of it is vital to 
effective use of our missiles. 

In our surveillance program we plan to procure 42 airborne radar 
navigators at a cost of $6.3; 42 of the new aerial photographic sys- 
tems at a cost of $800,000 and $35.2 million for reconnaissance drone 
systems. In World War II we relied heavily on forward observers 
and visual observation from light Army aircraft backed up by radio 
and wire communications. These means no longer suffice. In addi- 
tion, our communication system must. be responsive to the needs of 
increased ranges and capable of handling data obtained by our sur- 

veillance efforts. We, therefore, plan on spending $ $51.8 million on all 
types of radios; this includes radios for aircraft, battle group, com- 
pany, and platoon radio systems. 
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This budget also provides for a small quantity of moving target 
detectors, atomic flash detectors, wind measuring sets, and provides 
also for modification of the missile master system to link it with the 
SAGE (semiautomatic ground environment) system. 


LOGISTICS SUPPORT 


[In millions] 


STEINER SOO eel os eed eae wll Ree $4. 2 
TN i eS ac ca te Nd eae calla al ch pb se aris cea n Ded nica ont Sa ie carve ek abs 3.9 
Grane shovels... 26 5c. 1s sc cistatent cet oes atehed eae tie oda bean dade ican aes .4 
NINN SNS oI, Ss cect cabebanbn in teem ce Sra eee ge asec tis aces lin cet ed ne Sitar ae aaiainn seas 11.6 
Entrenching machines Se YA es Cnt 1 rae OR eee EE Dat I oy RR AS BY fe Be bet 1.9 
Porklitt track... -3-.—< jo be ta liateg aed BM 32 eu ss ee 9.3 
Wace Tetement nO GON 2 oS oS ot ee Sa eee 5.8 
16-000-eation eollabelmie fuel: tanto. 2) tows ee 4 


In the category of logistics support, the fiscal year 1960 budget will 
permit us to repli: we some of our wornout items of construction equip- 
ment. Most of our construction equipment and our materials han- 
dling equipment was procured during World War II and the Korean 
war. It is now old, heterogeneous, difficult to maintain, and is in- 

capable of doing the job it will be called upon to do. Only by new 
equipment can we take advantage of the great advances achieved in 
our construction industry. 

We plan on 850 air compressors, 340 graders, 11 crane shovels, 625 
bulldozers, 50 entrenching machines, and 1,265 forklift trucks. The 
major share of funds for forklift trucks is for the large type to be 
utilized in over-the-beach supply operations, and in our NIKE units. 

The budget also provides for 225 of the new water purification sets, 
650 of the 1,500-gallon collapsible water tanks, and 500 10,000-gallon 
collapsible fuel storage tanks. 


WATER PURIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is new insofar as the purification of water is 
concerned ? 

General Lrxcoin. The principal thing, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
new sets have a capability for purifying water which has radioactive 
qualities. That isthe principal improvement. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have a better chemical process insofar as 
purification is concerned than you had during Korea, for example? 

General Lrncotn. I am not familiar with the actual chemical proc- 
ess, Mr. Chairman. We will supply that for the record if you wish. 

Mr. Sreprarp. I was curious because we did have some difficulties 
in that field. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

(The information requested follows :) 


WATER PURIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


1. The new water purification equipment sets requested in the fiscal year 
1960 budget estimates embody new principles and designs to meet the require- 
a9 of providing potable water to widely dispersed units on the battlefields of 
the future. 

The old type water purification sets consisted of an assembly of components 
on the site to perform the functions of pretreatment filtration and disinfection. 
These functions were done by batches and required 2 to 6 hours to complete. 
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The equipment was bulky, difficult to operate, and relatively unreliable in 
extremes of ambient temperatures. Under the old process aluminum sulfate and 
soda ash were used as coagulants. These chemicals were relatively ineffective in 
eold water and reliability fluctuated according to the alkalinity of the water 
being processed. The old sets had to be disassembled periodically for manual 
scrubbing and maintenance. Under optimum conditions the old sets would 
only reduce turbidity (suspended contamination) to 1 part in 1 million parts, 
3. The new sets consist of an assembly of much less bulky components mounted 
on a standard ordnance 214-ton truck chassis and 1%-ton trailer. It performs 
the same functions as the old set but, instead of the time consuming batch treat. 
ment, it produces potable water at a continuous flow of 1,500 gallons per hour, 
Being compactly mounted on the vehicle, it is simple to winterize these sets to 
operate efficiently at —40° F. After a relatively short period of training one 


operator can run the new set effectively. The new sets are much easier to main- | 


tain and cleaning of the filter is accomplished without disassembly. 

4. These major advantages of the new set over the old have been achieved 
by the development of a new high rate solids contact clarifier called an 
ERDLATOR. Ferric chloride and pulverized limestone act as the coagulants 
and are effective over a wide range of alkalinity. This eliminates the necessity 
for careful alkalinity control during operation. 

5. The new sets consistently produce water in which turbidity is reduced to 
0.1 part in 1 million parts. This is an important advantage over the old set when 
applied to radioactive contamination that can be expected under nuclear warfare 


conditions. The new equipment will remove almost 100 percent of the suspended 
radioactive contaminants. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


General Lincotn. This category includes $76 million for the fiscal 
year 1960 industrial mobilization program. This program provides 
for production facilities to support current procurement, layaway 
of industrial facilities, and for advance engineering to accelerate the 
production of items now in development stage. 

Thus far, I have made reference to some of the modernized equip- 
ment, giving for each item a major use or characteristic. 

The bigger bang of atomic weapons forces dispersion, and the 
greater range of missiles and rockets makes new requirements for 
materiel. This is why we need much new equipment of types that 
have never before appeared in the battle area. 

We need the missiles not for the bigger bang alone, but also for the 
range. ‘The missile is the only weapon the Army has that has the 
range to reach far back of the enemy lines and knock out their long- 
range weapons. 

Our transportation requirements are geared to the tasks to be per- 
formed. In the battle zone, we must not be limited to existing im- 
proved roads. We must rapidly disperse, concentrate for att: ack and 
disperse again, and be capable of suppor ting the combat units wherever 
they may be. The vulnerability of fixed installations and greater 
dispersion in both rear and forward areas adds to the need for ‘trucks. 

In all equipment, the modern battle area demands a greater capa- 
bility—the Russians are building this capability into their equipment 
and are now providing it to their satellites; America has the know-how 
to equal or surpass them and it would be folly to let ourselves be badly 
outdone. 

In summary, for fiscal year 1960 we are asking for $1.873 billion in 
direct obligational authority, as shown on this chart: 
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dn Millions 
and For firepower—Missiles, rockets, ammunition, tanks, weapons__---------- $761 
2 in For mobility—Helicopters, fixed-wing aircraft, armored personnel car- 

iter TOTS, CYUCKS on once nok cece ec cee secs c couse pecadntunneenensees 252 
ual For communication and surveillance equipment—Radios, drones, target 

uld | acquisition equipment, navigational aids__---------------~-~---~--------- 191 
. For logistical support—Construction equipment, bulldozers, fork lift trucks- 169 
t ee a aie ; d . ‘ : r 

- The $1.873 billion in direct obligational authority we are seeking 


at. | for the “Procurement of equipment and missiles” appropriation will 
ur, | barely permit us to hold our own as regards total inventory assets. 
= To the extent that we replace obsolete equipment, it will provide for 
in. | improvement in the modernization of those assets. We make a lim- 
ited gain in quality, but do not buy enough new items to Increase our 
ed low asset level. The annual incremental gain of the 5-year materiel 
Mg | Program objective is deferred by 1 full year. 
ity | Mr. Suepprarp. Thank you very much for your statement. It was 
a fine presentation. 

| I will hand you a request for certain data which I wish you would 

en | supply for the record. 


re mm . . 
ed (The information referred to follows :) 
Program 4000 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT 

al 1. For the following items of major equipment: 106-millimeter recoilless rifle, 
ag M-60 machinegun, M-14 rifle, XM-60 tank, T-113 armored personnel carrier, 
y military bridging truck, M-151 jeep, 214-ton truck, 5-ton truck. 
J : Furnish the following information: 
~ | (1) Amount in the budget and unit cost. 

(2) Item to be recplaced and advantages of new item over the one to be 
)- replaced. 

(3) Length of time item has been under research and development. 

\ (4) Present status. 

e (5) When procurement will begin. 
iT (6) Total requirements (in numbers). 
t (7) Total presently available. 

(8) Total funded but not yet available. 
Q (9) Total number in budget. 

(10) Type of contract—if not competitive bid, why not? 
3 (The information requested is classified and will be submitted sepa- 
: rately. ) 
; NEW RIFLE AND MACHINEGUN 
; Mr. Sreprarp. What production lines have been established for 

these items, having to do with the M-60 and the M-14 rifle? 

; General Encirr. With regard to the M-60 machinegun, one com- 
mercial line is being established with this year’s procurement. 
my With regard to the M-14 rifle, two commercial production lines are 
being established with this year’s procurement. 

rr . . . . ‘ . 
There are pilot lines in operation at Springfield Arsenal for both 
. the M-14 rifle and the M-60 machinegun. 

Mr. Suepparp. What mobilization base is required for these weap- 

ons? 

' General Eneter. The mobilization base required for these two 


weapons will be the one commercial facility for the M-60 machinegun 
and the two commercial facilities for the M-14 rifle. 
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Mr. Suepparp. What do you provide in this respect in the fiscal 
year 1959 and the fiscal year 1960 budgets? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you using the most economical way to produce 
these weapons or would it be cheaper to procure them from either a 
single source or two sources ? 

General Enoaier. We believe we are procuring them in the most 
economical fashion. We have determined the number of sources on 
the basis of the program, the 5-year materiel program, and the rate 
which would be required to support that program, and from that de- 
termined what would be an economical run for a producer. 

In the case of the machinegun, one producer would have suificient 
quantity to run on an economical one-shift basis. 

In the case of the rifle, we can operate two commercial producers o1 
an economical one-shift basis. 

We are procuring both of these weapons on a competitive basis this 
year. We therefore feel that it will be the most economical procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

General Eneauer. This is the first year’s procurement of the M-60 
machinegun from a commercial source. We are selecting this source 
on a competitive basis. 

We have chosen one source because the quantitative requirements are 
not sufficient to support more than the one source. 

Mr. Suerrarb. In other words, your volume productionwise is so 
small that it would not be good business to try to enlarge it or to split 
it. Isthat it? 

General Enocter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the Army program to place the new rifle 
and machinegun in the hands of its troops ? 

You discussed this to some degree this morning with Mr. Sikes, 
but I would like to have a further response to the direct question at 
this point. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. That is due to limitations of expenditures which 
projects this procurement for the length of time it does. I assume 
there is a limitation here you cannot surmount. Is that true? 

Colonel Simpson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is why you project it over that period of time 
you referred to? 

Colonel Simpson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the actual capability, as compared to pro- 
gramed capability, of the Springfield Arsenal and the two private 
industrial facilities to produce these items? 

General Encier. With regard to Springfield Arsenal, sir, we are 
maintaining at the arsenal only a pilot line capability in order that that 
agency may retain the necessary technical knowledge and competence 
to assist industry in setting up production and to permit us to properly 
monitor the future procur ement with industry. 

With regard to the industry capacity, in the case of the M-60 
machinegun it is proposed to establish the one commercial facility on 
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a basis of an ability to produce 1,500 per month on a single-shift basis. 
Going to a multiple-shift basis this rate could be expanded by 2.5; 
in other words, it could be 24% times this amount on a multiple- -shift 

basis. 

With regard to the—— 

Mr. Forp. How long would it take you to get to a three-shift basis? 

General Encier. After we are going on a one-shift basis we could 
expand to a three-shift basis within a period of approximately 6 
months. 

Mr. Forp. Full production on a three-shift basis ? 

General Enauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. And you would increase your production almost three 
times, not quite. 

General Enouer. Industry generally uses a 214 factor, sir. They 
donot get a full production off the third shift as arule., 

With regard to the M-14 rifle, the two sources we are establishing 
each will have a capacity to produce 5,000 a month on a single-shift 
basis. 

This also is capable of expansion at the same rate that I indicated 
for the machinegun, and that is 214 times. 

Mr. Suvprarp. When you refer to expansion here do you refer 
to expansion of the buildings, the jigs, and mechanical prerequisites, 
or do you refer to expansion of the program itself, that is the actual 
hardware itself ¢ 

General Enouer. I was referring to the expansion of the produc- 
tion of hardware itself, because if you are operating on a one-shift 
basis you may use that same equipment including the special tools, 
tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures, te go to a multiple shift. 

It does mean hiring and traming more personnel, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. But not insofar as going into elaborate construc- 
tion or annexes to existing construction, and such ? 

General Ene er. That is right. 

Mr. Surprarp. Why has not the Army programed production of 
these weapons within available funds, so as to place them in the 
hands of troops at a faster rate ? 

You have answered that somewhat but give an answer at this point. 

General Lixcoun. Sir, it is a matter of priorities in the use of 
funds. The rifle we have now, the M-1 is satisfactory although it is 
not as good a rifle as the new M- 14, so it is a matter of bringing it in 
as we can, but the Army feels that to bring it in at a substantially 
faster rate would require us to divert funds from other items that we 
think have a little higher priority. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Where in your priority list would these items actu- 
ally fall, one, two, or three? In what category would these fall as 
you have established the priority listing ? 

Off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record.) 

General Lincotn. You mean if we had no limitations on our 
money ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. In your own program and in your original presen- 
tation you had within your own operations established certain pri- 
ority procedures, Is that correct ? 

General Lincoun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Now, you tell me where it was at that time. In 
what priority position was it at that time? 

I know later on it shifted because of budgetary considerations, | 
am trying to get a comparison. 

General Eneter. In our fiscal year 1959 procurement, sir, we had 
determined that we would place the procurement of these two wea- 
pons in the highest priority, that is, we would within whatever limi- 
tation we had in funds proceed with the procurement of these 
weapons. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have any projects in research and develop- 
ment now which would replace these weapons? If so, when are they 
planned to be available ? 

General ENneter. Sir, we do have in research and development 
projects having to do with the improvement of small arms. A par- 
ticular project applies to the improvement in the ammunition field 
itself, and we do have, of course, paralleling that, projects for the 
ee of weapons. 

At this point and time it would be very difficult to predict when 
such a weapon would become available. 

I think that our best estimate is that we would have a replacement 
for this particular weapon within a period of 3 to 5 years from now. 
This is provided development works out and we have no difficulties in 
the interim. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the fiscal year 1958 Congress funded 15,600 
M-14 rifles at a cost of $6,670,000. In fiscal year 1959, 70,000 rifles 
were funded at a cost of $15,300,000, How many of these rifles have 
actually been produced and received by the Army and what are the 
delivery dates on the remainder? 

General Eneter. The 15,000 rifles which were procured in fiscal 
year 1958—that order was placed in the Springfield Arsenal. That 
is the initial order for the pilot run to permit us to complete the engi- 
neering to go competitively and assist the producers to get into pro- 
duction. 

Springfield starts production on this M—14 rifle this June and builds 
= to a rate of 2,000 per month. They produce a small quantity this 

une. 

However, this is not the first quantity of this rifle which Spring- 
field produced. Several years ago, when we were testing competi- 
tively, the Belgian-type fabrique nationale rifle versus the M-14 
rifle, Springfield at that time produced a small quantity for test pur- 
poses. I believe the number was 500. 

= Suepparv. What is the explanation pertaining to the 70,000 
rifles ? 

General Enater. The 70,000 rifles which will be procured this year 
have been split into two orders in order to bring in two producers, 
35,000 for each order. ; 

_ The first order of 35,000 was procured on a broad competitive nego- 
tiation basis with all qualified producers being..allowed to submit 
proposals. 

This contract has been placed. 

The second quantity of 35,000 is being negotiated under the labor 
surplus setaside procedure. 
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Under this procedure the concerns which submitted proposals 
within 120 percent of the successful concern’s price, or not over 20 
percent higher than the award to the successful concern, those con- 
cerns are considered in the zone of consideration provided they are 
in a surplus labor area. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Am I to interpret from your statement now that 
in order to take care of the demands of a surplus labor area you can 
issue, and you do issue, a contract which results in a higher cost fac- 
tor than that by competition ? 

General Enauer. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It must be upon an equal competitive basis? 

General Eneier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, all things being equal then you can 
favor the depressed employment areas. Is that correct ? 

General Eneier. We first go to the small businessman in a labor 
surplus area within the zone of consideration. He then is given an 
opportunity to match the price of the contractor who was low in the 
broad competitive procurement. 

If he determines that he will match that particular price, then he 
is awarded a contract. There is no price differential paid by reason 
of being in the labor surpls area, sir. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Do you give him and his ability to produce the 
sane general scrutiny that you give the competitor except for the or- 
iginal price factor ? 

General Eneuer. Yes. He is subject to preaward survey to deter- 
mine if he has the ability, the engineering know-how, the manufactur- 
ing facilities, and the financial capability, just as was the first concern. 

Mr. Suxrrarp. In the absence of either one of those features, not 
being available, that would obviate the issuance of the contract ? 

General Encier. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When do you plan to produce the M-15 as a re- 
placement for the BAR ? 

General Encuier. At the present time, sir, our plan is not to produce 
the M-15. The M-14 modified rifle, which was discussed some time 
earlier this morning actually is for the purpose of utilizing the M—14 
for both purposes. 

In other words, instead of having a light and heavy-barreled wea- 
pon, we would have one weapon which would serve both purposes. 

However, the modification would consist of the bipod mount and the 
other features that were mentioned. 


DIESEL MOTORS 


_ Mr. Suepparp. What diesel motors does the Army plan to procure 
In fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 under foreign licenses and who 
are the American licensees. 

General Eneter. The only diesel motor that we have a firm plan for 
production from fiscal year 1960 procurement funds will be the tank 
engine for the M-60 tank and this will be produced by Continental 
Motors in the United States under licensing arrangement with the 
MAN concern of Germany. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any other firms that participate in that 
licensing ability that you know of ? 

General Eneier. 1 am not aware, sir. In the case of the 214-ton- 
truck multifuel engine which General Magruder discussed at some 
length this morning, as to whether or not we would procure any 244- 
ton trucks with the diesel engine this year would depend on the out- 
come of these troop or field tests for which we are buying 40 engines 
at the present time. 

M-151 JEEP 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to the M-151 it has been stated that 
this is the first of a new family of lightweight vehicles planned for 
production in which the components are interchangeable. 

What is the present status of other vehicles in this family ? 

General Encier. The M-151 is the quarter ton 4x4 version of a 
three-vehicle family which would also consist of a 34-ton 6x6 anda 
l1-ton 8x8. 

The XM-408 is not yet ready for production, sir. I am not cer- 
tain as to when the development is planned to be completed on that 
vehicle. 

Mr. Suerparp. You do not have the immediate answer to supply 
for that? 

General Eneter. I will supply that for the record, sir. I am not 
sure of the schedule of development. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ONE-QUARTER-TON TRUCK 

It is planned that the %4-ton, 6x6, XM—408 will be ready for procurement dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959. It is planned that the 1-ton truck, 8x8, XM-3S84E1 will be 
ready for procurement during fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. Suepparp. Last year this committee and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee instructed the Army to obtain jeeps of a more 
advanced design than the M-151. The Senate made a very specific 
recommendation concerning the new platform-type vehicle. What 
has the Army done to implement these recommendations, if anything! 
If not, why not? 

General Enater. Sir, the platform vehicle has been under consid- 
eration for some time for a particular purpose. We have already pro- 
cured some 1,400 of a platform-type vehicle called the mechanical 
mule for use in the Army. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that the Ford design job ? 

General Enauer. No, sir. This is not. This is a design and manv- 
facture by Willys Motors, sir. This vehicle is for the purpose of ac- 
companying infantry and carrying loads for the infantry. It is in- 
tended to operate at slow speeds, cross country. It is a very light 
vehicle to be used by the STRAC forces and airborne forces where 
me mobility is required and it has been designed on a basis of pro- 
viding maximum lightness at the sacrifice of durability and other fea- 
tures, which would make it into general-purpose type vehicle. 

The Army has been interested in expanding the platform vehicle 
concept and we currently do have one vehicle called a convertible 
mule, a convertible platform-type vehicle designed by Willys Motors, 
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which has been under test since October, and we have four more of 
these vehicles under procurement and which are scheduled for de- 
livery next month. 

These vehicles will be put under test and considered as to their 
usability within the overall scheme of transport tactical vehicles. 

As far as the development phase of this vehicle is concerned, I 
would estimate conservatively that if successful, this type vehicle 
would still be at the best 3 years away from production. 

On the other hand, the M-—151 was designed as an all-around, gen- 
eral-purpose type vehicle in its class and is for the purpose of accom- 
panying or accommodating a number of different missions. It is 
a personnel carrier; it mounts a radio; it can be a light cargo carrier ; 
it has high durability built into it to give long life and high mobility 
as well. It is air transportable, but it is a rugged, general-purpose 
type of vehicle which has been designed to fill the same missions as 
the M-88—A-1, the jeep, previously performed. This is not the same 
category as the mechanical mule, which has an entirely different 
mission to perform. 

Mr. SHerparp. I do not presume it has reached the production line 
status to the degree you can have a reasonably accurate cost figure 
asyet. That is the new job you refer to? 

General Eneier. We have not yet procured the new vehicle. The 
M-151 is now out on competitive examination. Proposals have been 
requested and manufacturers are in the process of preparing proposals 
for this commitment. 

Mr. Weaver. If the chairman will yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. The platform-type vehicle is the one that goes up in 
the air ? 

General Eneier. No,sir. It isa land vehicle. 

Mr. Weaver. There was quite an article in the Sunday papers a 
few weeks ago. There is a vehicle with which the Army is experi- 
menting. It is supposed to go up a hundred or 200 feet. It is a jeep- 
type vehicle. 

General Enoier. That is a development item, sir. I would like 
to respectfully ask you to ask that question when you have the research 
and development people in. I am not familiar with that particular 
project, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Why do you attach the name “platform” to this other 
type? 

General Eneter. That is just what it is, a flat bed platform mounted 
on wheels, with a driver’s seat set up forward so it can be actually 
operated by a man walking along the ground accompanying the 
vehicle or by a driver sitting in this seat. 

We give it the name “platform” because this is what it looks 
like, a flat platform on wheels. It is not the flying type. 

Mr. Weaver. What name do you attach to the flying type? 

General Eneter. I do not know the name of that. General Wood 
might know. 

General Woop. I might answer that, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. I read the article in the Sunday paper a short time 
ot It was stated that the development was proceeding satisfac- 
Wily, 
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General Woop. It is an R. & D. presentation. Briefly, this vehick 
which we call an “aerial reconnaissance vehicle,” truthfully initially 
we called it the “aerial jeep,” until we discovered a commercial con 
pany has a patent on that name. We do not call it the “aerial jeep’ 
anymore. It is a vehicle propelled by conductive fans which allow 
it. to rise as a helicopter and also go forward by changing the airfloy, 
We have three test beds in test. The first of these is in a hardwan 
form of test right now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You had some very accurate information this mor: 
ing on your tank information. I will ask you, do you know whether 
this type vehicle is in use by the Russians or any European army! 

General Linxcotn. I do not have any information on that item, 
Mr. Chairman. We will furnish some for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and will be submitted 
separately. ) 


Mr. Sueprparp. What attitude have the Marines taken toward this | 


new “platform” concept? Have they expressed any views to you 
gentlemen ? 

General Encter. We know that the Marine Corps are interested in 
the mechanical mule, the type of platform vehicle that I first dis 
cussed, of which we have bought 1,400. They have also procured 4 


quantity of the same vehicle; that is, we have procured them for them. | 


They have also expressed an interest in the convertible mule, just 
as we are interested in it, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. Under your present plans, how long do you assume 


it will take the Army to evaluate the “platform” concept and deter. | 


mine whether it is something the Army wants, or needs, or whether 
it is not? 

General Enoter. We will have these four vehicles, as I said, sir, 
in the month of April, and I would expect that we would have been 
able to evaluate the potential of that concept by the end of this cal: 
endar year, sir, evaluate the potential of the concept. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that done in the field, or is that done in your 
proving ground operation ? 

General Enctrr. That is done in several places, sir. One of the 
vehicles will be tested at Aberdeen Proving Ground, which is one 
of the proving grounds. Two of the vehicles will actually be tested 
by the field forces at their test boards and also several of the vehicles 
will be made available to the Marine Corps for their evaluation of 
the types of equipment which we jointly use. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your cost factor, as your estimated unit 
cost of the M-151, for example? 

General Encirr. We estimate that the M-151 will cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,300, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the estimated life ? 

General ENGLER. We estimate the life as 8 years, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What is the total estimated requirement. for this 
vehicle for all of the services, if you know ¢ 

Mr. Huccarp. I can give you the answer, sir, for the Army alone. 
Our estimated requirements are approximately 74,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is Army exclusively, however? 

Mr. Huecarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question ¢ 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That is a period of how long for procurement ¢ 

Mr. Huaearp. Actually, it will take us, if we get to a rate of about 
seven and a half to eight thousand a year, it will take us 8 or 9 years 
to do this. 

Right now, we do have a substantial inventory of the old quarter-ton 
jeeps. We have roughly 72,000 right about now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Assuming that you are going to have a retraction 
of Army personnel, what effect on this present inventory that you are 
present ing here—I mean in its broad scope of concept—is the turnback 
of hardware that they will have, mobile and otherwise, into your 
operational requirements, comparatively speaking? 

General Lrncotn. I can give a general answer to that. 

Of course, if the Army were reduced in size and we were not using 
as many vehicles in the peacetime Army, our rate of washout would 
be correspondingly reduced and our requirements would therefore be 
reduced. However, our overall requirement is based on our war 
plans for mobilization. 

Mr. Suerparn. That is your present strength ¢ 

General LrncoLn. It is projected from our present Active Army 
strength and the Reserve strength so that. it would be dependent on 
how rapidly we planned to mobilize our Reserve and National Guard 
units and equip them and fit them, so the reduction in Army strength 
would not have a direct effect. on our total requirements, a substan- 
tially direct effect, except if it vesulted in some revision to our war 
plans and the rate at which we plan to mobilize and deploy or the 
number of units which we planned to mobilize and deploy in the early 
stages of the war. 

Mr. Suzrrarp. My question was obviously pointed to one aspect 
insofar as reviewing the budget is concerned. Assuming that the 
present recommended reduction becomes effective, that obviously 
would throw back into inventory certain appurtenances you have 
wailable for the manpower that was utilizing it numerically speak- 
ing so obviously there — be a surplusage emanate from it to some 
degree, The question i is, What is the condition of the hardware? 
What has it been sablecied to? Is it generally speaking, usable 
and to the full degree that you would expect, let us say, the same 
type of mech: inical devices were utilized statewide as compared to 
what you have in the E uropean theater, if I may use that parallel? 
What I am trying to establish, is there any actual dollar reducibility 
predicated upon the diminishing of your present manpower unit wis e 2 
That is what I am pointing my question at. You can answer it as you 
feel justified to answer it. 

That is really what the question is. 

(reneral Lincotn. There would be some reduction in some items 
sich as training ammunition, which is already reflected in the cur- 
rent appropriation request; but in the major items which we are pro- 
curing for mobilization, the reduction would not be significant be- 
cause of a small reduction in the strentgh of the Active Army unless, 
is I say, it resulted in some change in our war and mobilization plans, 

“Mr SHEPPARD. What is your estimate as regards MAP require- 
ments, for example? 

Mr. Forp. That is for the M-151, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Huccarp. We have no way of actually estimating the MAP re. 
quirement. We know at the moment we may have some 1,500, yet to 
be delivered to MAP, but we have not projected into the fiscal year 
1960 program. We do not have any firm program at this point in 
time, 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a request for 1,500 M-151’s in the MAP 
program ? 

Mr. Hucearp. No. These are the quarter-ton, sir. They will un- 
doubtedly be N-38’s that we issue to them. 

Mr. Forp. It would come out of your reserve of M-38’s, which would 
be 70,000 vehicles ? 

Mr. Hucearp. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprrarp. How many production lines do you plan for the 
M-151 and how many suppliers? 

General Enatrr. We plan on one ne line for the M-151 
and this would mean one supplier, si 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does the Army ee e full ownership and title to all 
rights, patents, and otherwise in the production of the M-151 vehicle 
for both military and commercial purposes ? 

nas Enetrr. The Army has the complete rights for military 
use. I do not know why we would have it for commercial purposes, 
sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Just military. 

General ENnGier. For military use. We have the complete right 
as far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. Suepparp. Assuming the Army has ownership for the pro- 
duction of all rights to commercial adaption, which you have stated, 
you have not interest insofar as the commercial adaption is concerned 
in the M-151, is that what you said 

General Eneurr. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you know, are the commercial rights available 
to any producer, or 4 you know ? 

General Enexer. I do not know that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would supply that answer for the record, 
if you can, and will, please. 

General ENGLER. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 





PROPRIETARY RIGHTS FOR THE 44-Ton Truck, M-151 


The Ford Motor Car Co. under a Government contract was the designer and 
developer of the M-151. The vehicle incorporates a number of features or 
components for which Ford and subcontractors thereunder have proprietary 
rights. 

The Government has full rights to components developed under the contract 
and has received licenses under proprietary data from Ford and subcontractors 
which may be used for governmental purposes. Upon the basis of these fore 
ground rights, together with such background rights as the Government has 
acquired, the M-151 may be procured by the Government from any qualified 
source. 

Any companies desiring to produce the M-151 for commercial use would have 
to obtain licenses to use Ford’s and subcontractors’ proprietary data to the 
extent that the Government could not pass on such rights. 

The Army would have no objection to the manufacture by any U.S. company 
of the components or parts of the M—-151 for which the Government has rights 
that can be passed on for such purpose. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Does the Ford Motor Co. have any competitive ad- 
vantage in this bidding not available to other potential bidders as 
such ¢ 

General Eneter. The Ford Motor Co. was the engineering—ac- 
tually, did the engineering on this particular vehicle and they did 
also manufacture the pilot vehicle, themselves. Therefore, they do 
have this intimate engineering knowledge. 

However, we have, commencing a year ago, made available to other 
interested manufacturers the technical information from the Ford 
Motor Co. In other words, we require that the Ford Motor Co. pro- 
vide them, provide other interested manufacturers with their de- 
velopment drawings and the changes thereto as they proceeded so 
that these other interested manufacturers might keep abreast of what 
was going on engineeringwise. 

Mr. Srepparp. You bought that and paid for it? 

General Eneier. Yes; we did, sir. It was our property, sir, but 
the only unusual condition was that we actually started parceling 
these drawings out before they had been finalized as production 
drawings. 

This started ahead of time. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there is an advantage at all, it is only that they 
happened to be proportionately jigged and mechanized in advance 
of their competitor. If there was any advantage, that would be the 
only one under the circumstances you described. 

General Eneter. Yes, sir. Also, this vehicle is composed of newly 
designed engines, transmission and axle, not a modification of Ford's 
commercial components, but completely new design. 

This removes somewhat the competitive advantage that a concern 
might have had they adapted their own commerce ial components to a 
military vehicle. In fact, this new design was necessary in order that 
we could get these proprietary rights ‘that. we required so that we 
could have anybody produce the vehicle that we desired to have pro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Quite frequently the military, exercising its pre- 
rogative in ow nership of stored tools, jigs, and whatnot that go into 
the general family of tools, turns them over to certain producers for 
production requirements. Hence the following question: 

What special tooling or equipment is available to Ford especially 
as a result. of their development work which is not available to other 
producers at the same cost as far as the valuation of bids is concerned ? 

General Enexer. All producers involved in this competition will 
have access to the Government-owned tools and equipment which are 
available. This means that whenever the manufacturer requires 
manufacturing equipment or special tooling, which he does not al- 
ready possess, and which he would have to acquire for the purpose 
of producing these vehicles, he would be provided such equipment 
from our reserves to the extent of their availability. 

In other words, all producers would be on an equivalent basis inso- 
far as this is concerned. 

Mr. Suepparp. The only way he could get hurt by that would be the 
fact that there were certain types of tooling, machinery, et cetera— 
and I am referring in general to lathes and all the contributions 
thereto—that we had withdrawn our available inv entory to a point 
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of diminishment. In other words, it was nonexistent. That would 
be the only possibility where he could get hurt if that would prevail, 

I mean on an equitable basis. 

General Eneuer. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have not had that occur in your inventory ; have 
you? I understand you have a lot of devices over the country you 
still own and you would like to have somebody utilize; is that correct! 

General Encter. We have quite a reserve of equipment that we 
would very much like to have current producers utilize where it is 
necessary they acquire tooling; that is, rather than the Government 
buy tooling. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This may be an improper place, although I do not 
think it is, because it has to do with your tooling and its availability 
for use purposes, but how close are you keeping to your inventory in 
its status of repair requirements, by contracting out to have your 
tools put in status operational ability, et cetera ? 

General Encier. We have our production equipment in two cate- 

ories. Some of our production equipment is actually in what we call 
Saas production lines. Some of these are lines that we need to meet 
limited war requirements for specific items. We also have some which 
we require over and above that to meet certain general war require- 
ments, again for specific items. We also have tools which are in 
addition to both of those requirements which we call a general re- 
serve. These are not earmarked for specific items but would be used 
where needed. 

It is required that before a tool is put in layaway, it must be checked 
out on an analytical pattern to determine whether or not it holds tol- 
erances within acceptable limits. If those tolerances cannot be held, 
then the machine must be rehabilitated before it is put in storage, 
or if it is so out of tolerance that the cost of rehabilitation would be 
excessive it is disposed of, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. In other words, your inventory in the field of tools 
to which I presently address myself is in the state of availability and 
usability ¢ 

General Enater. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is not, it is because in the contractual field 
you use it to put in that status. You have not arrived at that point 
yet ? 

General Encuer. That is right. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SEDANS 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the need for the 20 sedans you are request- 
ing at $2,900 each? Is it obsolescence of the others? What is the 
story ¢ 

General Lincotn. We have assets on hand as of June 30, 1958, of 
119 medium sedans against an authorized allowance of 191. Seventy- 
eight of these are eligible for replacement in program for disposal 
during fiscal year 1960. All of these were delivered during fiscal year 
1951 and prior years—the ones that are eligible for disposal. 


Mr. Weaver. On these medium sedans, what cars are included in 
those, by makes ? 
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General Ena ier. We have a medium sedan specification, sir, and 
the vehicles in the range of the Buick—we have bought some Pontiacs 
as medium sedans; Chrysler could meet the medium sedan specifica- 
tions. All of the manufacturers have a sedan in this category, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. What other classifications do you have? I suppose 
you also have the larger ones ? 

In other words, you have something bigger than medium? Do you 
include Cadillacs, sir ? 

General Enauer. We have had a classification of heavy sedan, which 
specification requires the heaviest model of all of the manufacturers, 
sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Then I suppose that you also have a light classifica- 
tion ¢ 

General Enourr. The light sedan is the larger quantity that General 
Lincoln referred to intially that we are going to buy some 1,300. In 
this category are the Chevrolet, the Ply mouth, the Ford. I think Nash 
has a model that fits into this category, too. 

Mr. Weaver. What is it that requires the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to have more than light sedans? I would like to know. 

General Lrxcotn. This is, let us say, primarily a matter of prestige. 

Mr. Weaver. It is prestige at the taxpayers’ expense. Would you 
not agree, General ? 

General Lincoin. Everything we buy is at the t taxpayers’ expense; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. If you buy something that costs more than something 
else, it is more at the taxpayers’ expense. 

General Lincotn. These, for instance, are utilized in headquarters 
overseas where we are working with officers and officials of other na- 
tionalities and many of them have big cars. 

I remember when I was in Korea working w ith the Russians in 1946, 
the senior Soviet member of the Joint Commission I was on had a great 
big black car that had been copied, I think, from U.S. models, whereas 
the senior American officer on the Commission had a Chevrolet. 

Well, in the minds of some people this maybe would not be signfi- 
cant but the Koreans and others attach some significance to the size 
of the car, so this is a reason for prestige. 

Mr. Weaver. I agree with you on that point, but by that same 
analogy everyone in ‘the Defense Department has submitted budgets 
up here that do not call for us to keep up with the Russians on ICBM’s. 

Aren’t you drawing the same analogy there? 

General Lincotn. Well 

Mr. Weaver. If the Russians have ICBM’s, why should we not have, 
but everybody who has come up here and testified have stated that 
it is our overall deterrent capability that counts, not just an ICBM 
deterrant capability. That does not make sense. I would like you to 
answer me if there is anything that the heavy sedans can do that the 
medium or light sedans ce: unnot do. 

General Lincoin. From a practical point of view the medium can 
do anything the heavy can. 

Mr. Weaver. And the light sedans can do anything the mediums 
can do. Would that not be correct ? 

General Lincoin. From a practical point of view. 








Mr. Weaver. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would insert in the record the proposed 
distribution of those 20 sedans, together with present transportation 
assigned to these officials; also insert in the record a tabulation 
showing your passenger vehicle shopping list, by type, showing the 
number presently on hand, the number to be replaced, unit cost, total 

cost, and the total number estimated to be on hand at the end of 
fiscal year 1960. 
(The information requested follows :) 


MEDIUM SEDANS 


The 20 sedans requested in the fiscal year 1960 budget at a unit cost of $2,900 
each are to replace 20 sedans of the Army inventory which were purchased during 
fiscal year 1951. The procurement of these sedans will replace approximately 
26 percent of the 78 vehicles eligible for replacement and planned for disposal. 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


The proposed distribution of the 20 medium sedans contained in the fiscal year 
1960 budget is as follows: 


(a) Overseas 


UNE RD UNTO a ee ee 1 
Sa UNO Rens a ee ee ae lt hte wee ean 1 
Bern: Commnndg . .... ne lk ea Sa eats ci ee ae ee ee 1 
ite DRASNEAR jc: .3-46-25— Sek aie eee tS ers oe) Le 1 
rrr PR NTRS 9S OTN a adidas eae 1 
I a a a ig ie 1 
Dee ee een een eee eens oan ie aes eae ota 1 
CG,IC ne a at ae eee ee ee eee ee t 
Uae a set SAD 5k ete aie ets el ede dae dh SES 1 
re rR OO el ae al ee 1 
DAR oe Pe BUC Sib 2) RRR gS a aa r ee ee 1 
are nO ate a eetag cecal cert hachnaesiue wiped oon 1 
(b) CONUS 
aR a ad enh ielke Saath ipisceialadaly 1 
U.S. Army Command and General Staff College____..__.____-____-_______-- 1 
ee ee eee ee nee ee oie eaiecni eacpaeic nen woman ween 1 
Riera ar erent Rpeneee co Fe ed ee ge 1 
presse ene Ina ONIN ris ee sn 9 ee ee ek ee x 
OG, Waiter Reed Army Medical Center anon oie ee resewcncctidncansuive 1 
is Meni rn UIE OU nt ee 1 
ee ET ee en weet waewunnei en 1 


MEDIUM SEDANS 


The above distribution will replace 10 each 1951 Buick sedans which are 
planned for disposal, and 10 light sedans which have been issued in lieu of medium 
sedans. The light sedans will be redistributed to fill existing shortages and/or 
to replace like vehicles scheduled for disposal. 


Fiscal year 1960 passenger vehicle shopping list 





| | 
| Number to } 





| Estimated 
| Inventory | be replaced F Total cost | assets 
June 30, | through | Unit cost |(thousands)) June 30, 
| 1958 | fiscal vear 1960 
| | 1960 
2 Sh ae: i ae Sam ney KP eee me 
‘ | 
Automobile, sedan, 5 passenger, light, 4 by . 
2 (average life expectancy, 6 years) _ ----- 18, 849 1, 320 1, 500 $1, 930 17, 424 





Automobile, sedan, 5 passenger, medium, | 
4 by 2 (average life expectancy, 6 years) - | 


! 


119 | 20 2, 900 58 61 
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Mr. Sueprarp. This committee will now stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 26, 1959. 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will resume our interrogation, gentlemen. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


I would like to ask you to discuss each of the aircraft in your pro- 
gram telling thhe committee the type of plane, time of requirement, 
present. status of plane, total number required, number on hand, 
comparison to aircraft used for similar mission in the other services. 

General Lincontn. Taking them in the order they are on the chart 
before the committee, first the observation AO-1 Mohawk. This is an 
all metal midwing observation monoplane powered by two gas tur- 
bine engines. It carries one pilot and one observer. 

This is required to transport photographic equipment and radars 
used for battlefield surveillance and target acquisition for missile 
units, 

Nine test airplanes were procured in 1958. The first is scheduled 
for delivery in December of 1959. Thirty-five are on the procure- 
ment schedule for fiscal year 1959. 

General Engler will give the procurement information. 

General Eneier. Sir, this is a Navy-procured item for the Army. 
It is procured on a mililtary interdepartmental purchase request. 

The manufacturer of the item is Grumman, located in Long Island, 
N.Y. 

The type of contract which the Navy uses is a cost-plus-fixed fee, 
and it is a sole source procurement. 

The scheduled contract date for this procurement would be the 
latter part of the fiscal year of 1960. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Proceed. 

General Lincotn. The next item is the airplane carrying light 
cargo, AC-1, known as the Caribou. This is a twin-engine trans- 
port. airpl: ne designed to operate_ in short improvised strips at its 
maximum gross load. It carries 27 troops or 7,200 pounds of cargo. 

This aircraft is required for close support in the Army for ward 
areas, carrying out general transport missions, moving troops and 
supplies, aeri: i supply drops, and medical evacuation. 

Five test airplanes have been procured and the first of these is 
being delivered to the Army very soon. 

The fiscal year 1960 procurement is the first production buy. 

General Enauer. Sir, this is an Air Force procured item. The 
manufacturer is the DeHavilland Aircraft Corp., of Toronto, Canada, 
It is also procured on the military interdepartmental purchase request. 

General Linconn. Still discussing the same aircraft, Mr. Chair- 
man, this has characteristics bomewhat similar to the Air Force C—123. 
However, it is smaller and will not carry the payload of the Air 
Force plane. 

The Caribou has better short takeoff and landing characteristics 
which is very important to the Army. 
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The takeoff and landing runs fully loaded to clear a 50-foot 
obstacle in zero wind conditions will be approximately 700 feet. The 
C-123 requires approximately 1,700 feet. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Proc eed with the next plane. 

General Lincoin. The next item on the chart is in the helicopter 
class, the reconnaissance helicopter H-13 and H-23. This is a single 
rotor helicopter with a high visibility type canopy. It carries one 
pilot and two passengers. 

It is required for combat reconnaissance, courier and liaison, fire 
control and emergency resupply. 

There are two types of reconnaissance helicopters which are stand- 
ard items in the system. These are the H-23 Hiller and the H-18 
Bell. 

With reference to similar aircraft in other services, the Air Force 
and the Navy have no comparable mission. The Marines use the 
Bell helicopter similar to the H-13. 

General Enerer. The H-23 is produced by Hiller at Palo Alto, 
Calif., and this is a facility which is under Navy cognizance. 

The H-13 Bell, produced at Fort Worth, Tex., is under Air Foree 
procurement. T hese two planes perform the same functions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who is operating the Texas organization ? 

General Encuer. Bell, sir. 

General Lincotn. The next item on the chart is the HU-1 Iroquois. 

This is a single rotor, high performance helicopter powered with a 
turbine engine. It carries a crew of 1 and 5 passengers, or 911 
pounds of cargo. This helicopter is used in the combat zone to move 
small groups of personnel and critical supplies and for medical 
evacuation. 

This is a relatively new helicopter and has been in production since 
fiscal year 1957. 

The Air Force and Navy use this general type helicopter for airbase 
rescue work. 

There is no comparable mission between the Air Force, Navy, 
and Army. 

The Marines use a Sikorsky helicopter similar to the Army H-34. 
This is larger than the HU-1. The H-34 type is also used by the 
Navy for rescue work. 

Mr. Suepparp. 911 pounds is the payload ? 

General Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

General ENGuier. This is an Air Force procured 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the advantage of this over the H-34? 

(The information requested follows:) 





ADVANTAGES OF HU-1 Over H-34 


1. The HU-1 and H-34 helicopters were designed for two separate missions 
which require different characteristics. The HU-1 is used in the Army to fill 
the utility helicopter mission. This involves the movement of small command 
groups, special teams or crews, critical equipment and supplies, and medical 
evacuation. The utility helicopter is used in divisions, armored cavalry regi- 
ments, aviation companies, missile commands, and medical air ambulance 
companies. 

2. The H-34 is a light cargo helicopter used primarily for the movement of 
troops and supplies within the combat zone. The H-34’s are pooled in corps 
and Army light transport helicopter companies. 
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8. In comparing the two for the utility helicopter mission the HU-1 has the 
following advantages: 

(a) It is smaller, lighter, and easier to conceal (5,750 pounds gross weight 
versus 12,068 pounds, gross weight). 

(b) HU-1 requires only a pilot. The H-34 requires a pilot and copilot. 

(c) The HU-1 is equipped with a new gas turbine engine which is a 
member of a family of gas turbine engines being developed by the Army. 

(ad) The HU-1 is faster (cruising speed 100 knots versus 90 knots). 

(e) The HU-1 is a newly developed helicopter with greater ease of main- 
tenance potential than the H-34. 

4, The foregoing advantages make the HU-1 much better suited as a utility 
helicopter, operating near the frontlines in combat units. However, the H-34 
was designed as a cargo helicopter and with its larger payload (2,200 pounds 
versus 911 pounds) it is superior as a transport helicopter. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Continue with the next item, the HC-1B. 

General Lincotn. The HC-1B is a new transport helicopter being 
developed to eventually replace the medium and light cargo helicop- 
ters currently in the system. 

It will be designed to carry 30 passengers, or 18 litters or 6,100 
pounds, with a range of 200 miles. 

This helicopter 1s required for combat zone resupply, transporta- 
tion of troops within the combat zone, and emergency medical evacua- 
tion. 

The development of this helicopter was started in fiscal year 1958. 
Five test items will be procured in fiscal year 1959, and the first produc- 
tion procurement will be in fiscal year 1960, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it premature to ask what you anticipate in the 
way of its life span ? 

Mr. Hucearp. The latest figure is 9 years, sir. 

General Encier. This isa Navy procured item, sir. It is manufac- 
tured by the Vertol Aircraft Co. of Morton, Pa., and the type of con- 
tract will probably be a cost-plus-fixed-fee type of contract. 

General Lincotn. I would like to add one item to this, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Within the last few days I learned informally that the Air Force is 
now developing an interest in this helicopter possibly for their own 
use, and this may result in their assuming the responsibility for its 
procurement rather than the Navy, but this is not firmed up. 


PICKETBOAT AND FERRY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sueprparp. What is the need for the picketboat and the two 
harbor ferries 

General Lincotn. The two ferries are being procured to transport 
passengers and vehicles between Fort Slocum and New Rochelle, N.Y. 
These ferries will replace two old-type wooden ferries which have been 
declared unsafe. 

Mr. Forp. I am not at all familiar with the navigation problems with 
reference to this particular area, but when the State of Michigan built 
the Mackinaw Bridge it obv iated the necessity for certain ferry service 
inthat area, and asa 1 result they had certain ferryboats which no longer 
are needed. 

Has any investigation been made with regard to the possibility of 
acquiring those particul: uw ferryboats in contrast to buying new ones? 

Michigan is trying to sell them at a ridiculously low price. 
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General Lincotn. We do not know the answerd to that now, Mr, 
Ford. We will look into that matter. 

Mr. Forp. It may not be at all practical, but there are several ferry 
boats which are very available at a very low price. It might be pos- 
sible they can be utilized here. 

General Lincotn. This will be investigated, Mr. Ford. 

(The requested information follows :) 


FERRYBOATS 


1. Complete data on all State of Michigan ferries were obtained from the 
commissioner, Michigan State Highway Department. All are entirely too large 
and of too deep draft to be usable on the Army run between New Rochelle and 
Fort Slocum. 

2. Dimensions and characteristics of the proposed ferries are dictated by the 
size and configuration of the existing terminals, the shallow waters in which 
they must operate, and the small congested water areas at the terminals. 

3. First Army conducted an extensive study to determine whether there are 
any suitable commercial ferries available, which would be procured or chartered. 
None were found. 

4. There are no excess Government ferries, which are suitable to fill the 
Army requirement. 

Mr. Surrrarp. What is the answer with regard to the picketboats? 

General Lincotn. They are required to provide fast transportation 
for small groups of personnel and cargo around ports and harbors. 

At the present time we have these boats in use in U.S. Army Europe 
and U.S. Army Pacific, and in the continental United States. 

The principal users are Transportation Corps type units engaged 
in port work. 

They are also used for firing range and security patrols. 

The inventory objective is 83. The inventory now is 71. Our fiscal 
year 1960 procurement of 10 is to be used to replace losses due to older 
boats becoming uneconomically repairable. 

Mr. Suerparp. Has the so-called surplus inventory been checked 
here, do you know ? 

General Lincotn. It is a matter of standard practice but we will 
have to check for this particular item. 

(The information requested follows :) 

PICKET BOATS 

Standard practice of screening all sources for excess items through the Armed 
Forces Supply Support Center was accomplished on this item. 

Transportation Corps design 4003 is a 46-foot overall steel picketboat, twin 
diesel powered, enclosed deckhouse, aftercockpit capable of carrying 1 short 
ton of packaged cargo or 20 persons. 

There are no surplus Army, Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard boats which will 
meet this Transportation Corps requirement, 


ENGINEER AND QUARTERMASTER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SuHerparp. Is there any engineer or quartermaster equipment 
in this program which is not for replacement of existing equipment ? 

General Lincotn. Some of it is to reduce the deficits in our inven- 
tory. We estimate the engineer items of about 57 percent are for 
replacement of losses and the balance is to reduce the existing deficit in 
our inventory, and in the quartermaster items about 47 percent are for 
replacement of losses, and the balance for reduction of deficits in our 
inventory. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The fiscal year 1960 budget for Engineer and Quartermaster items is primarily 
for replacement of losses to our inventory. However, for several items the budget 
estimate also provides for an incremental increase to the inventory with a view 
to attaining the inventory objective for each item by the end of the 5-year ma- 
terial program. 

The following tabulation shows the portion of the fiscal year 1960 buy which is 
for replacement of losses and the portion which represents an increase in inven- 


























tory : 
Fiscal year | Portion for | Portion for 
Item | 1960 buy replacement increase in 
(Cat I) | inventory 
is he — 
ENGINE ITEMS | 
40931 Truck, Stake, 5-Ton Military Bridging 750 | 349 | 401 
Truck, Fire, 500 GPM Cl 530 B____- 70 | 22 48 
4061 Weapon Sight, Near Infrared__- ; abana 3, 200 3, 200 0 
4062 Boat, Assault, Plastic, 16-foot. - sieaies aa 900 | 900 0 
Boat, Bridge Erection, 27-foot....- iin onthe 125 | 20 105 
Boat, Ren, 3-Man_---_.---- See neers te ee 1, 000 606 394 
Pontoon, Half, Alum__-_ ‘ 1, 000 125 875 
4064 Compressor, Rotary, 210 CFM Trk Mtd_.._____.___-. 150 128 22 
Compressor, Rotary, 600 CFM, Trir Mtd__._-_____-_-- 200 72 128 
Crane-Shovel, Abn, 7-Ton-_- 5 eS See. laa Abaca 11 | 0 1] 
Crushing and Screening Plant, 25 cu yd_............-... 70 38 32 
Distributor, Liquid, Bitum, Trailer Mounted... .__... 95 |} 27 68 
Dt, RRNODS, BOE iirc odaanackaacsasavunsumecas 17 | 17 | 0 
Distributor, Water, Trk Mtd 1,000 Gal__...-...---.-._- 85 85 0 
Entrenching Machine, High Speed.....-...........-... 50 0 50 
Grader, Hd, Mited, Gxé, Alrtrans....... .nnccccccccec- <— 15 7 8 
rdey, Tee, DENG. Gil, TONG «oo <i c ccc oeccccacachees 325 325 0 
Kettle, Asphalt Repair, 165 Gal......................... 130 114 16 
Kettle, Heating, Bitumen, 750 Gal_.....--............-- 40 40 0 
iets ome Ove Wake. rir DEO... . ncn siee ccctictcciwesa 200 200 0 
Mixer Concrete, Trir Mtd 16 cu ft__.................... 100 87 13 
Soraner, TG, Towed, 1308 9G..36 cc ieee ka esac So coed 200 200 0 
Spreader, Aggregate, Towed, 8 ft..........-............- 100 16 84 
Tractor, Full Tracked, Med DBP.-.-................-..- 325 192 133 
Tractor, Full Tracked, Hv DBP.............-.......-- 300 172 128 
gins OG RS A: ) | aay 100 73 | 7 
Scraper, Rd, Towed, 18 cu yd_...._..- Lvtiididalo eda Was ahmed 160 160 0 
4066 Bldg System Prefab. ._.-- 500 500 0 
Cleaner Steam, Pressure, Jet, Wheel Mtd_.-.. ; 150 97 53 
Compressor, Recip, Elec, 15 CFM_--. ddbeiss 100 33 67 
Compressor, Air, 60 CFM, 10 PSI_. leencaied 400 30 370 
Gen Set, 0.5 KW, 28 V...._-.-.-- ee piccdebuka 1, 350 938 412 
ems ets 00s Oe io etc vnkrdnnnsnsenca ae 100 | 55 45 
Gen Bet; 1.6 RW, @ Oyce................. 1, 500 1, 213 7 
ROO SO Te WS Oe cas nncbenneoaecrand 2, 100 1, 335 765 
Gen Set, 3 KW, 60 Cycle... 470 120 | 350 
Gen Set, 5 KW, 60 Cycle_.--- 2, 000 854 1, 146 
Gen Set, 10 KW, 60 Cycle... _-- pun aes cihaa ae 1, 200 1, 200 0 
Gen Set, 15 KW, 60 Cycle. ...---... Sea 600 172 428 
Gen Set, 30 KW, 60 Cycle-__-- paiate ae 353 67 286 
Gen Set, 45 KW, 400 Cycle. _.____- ; See ae 300 300 0 
Gen Set, 60 KW, 60 Cycle______. Sees 125 | 7! 58 
Plow Snow, Rotary, 744 Ton. .....-..._.....-.- i 11 | ll 0 
Searchlight, 18’, F/Tank Mtg... ___--- a biee EE 1, 300 492 808 
Shop Equip Orgn Rep Set #2. ees 40 | 0 40 
Tank, Fabric, Collapsible, Water, 1500 Gal_._._...___- 650 30 620 
Tank, Assy, Collapsible, 10,000 Gal, POL_.......__.--- 500 32 468 
Pioneer Set, Elec. -.-.--..-- ; aS 275 0 275 
Water Purif Set, Trk, Mtd, 1500 GPH___-- banc dulies 225 225 0 
Bridge Components (million).......................--- $5.7 | $0. 2 $5.5 
QUARTERMASTER ITEMS | 
465 Tractor, Wheeled, Warehouse Gas, Pneu Tires, 4000 lbs 
eg. | er ra pe ibaa 400 | 400 0 
Truck, Fork Lift, Gas, Solid Rubber Tires, 4,000 lbs, | 
Draw Bar Pull_....---- PL s ec dence Saiehcednad 400 400 0 
Truck, Fork Lift, Gas, Pneu Tires, 10,000 lbs Rough 
Terrain, 24’ Load Center w/Crane Kit Attachment 275 | 0 1275 
Truck, Fork Lift, Gas, Pneu Tires, 4,000 lbs Draw Bar } 
Pee re peel occses 350 | 350 0 
Truck, Fork Life, Gas, Pneu Tires, 6,000 lbs Draw Bar 
Se a a areata 240 | 240 0 
466 Bath Unit, Portable, Skid Mtd 8 Showerhead.---...--- 240 | 240 0 








1 This is a new item in the supply system. 
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NATO PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Explain to the committee exactly what is contem- 
plated in your project 4071. 

General Lincoun. I request this be off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the present status of that stockpile, referring 
to NATO? 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total requirement in that field ? 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. With those figures it is indicative of the fact you 
have about completed this item. Is that true? 

(The information requested is classified and will be submitted sepa- 
rately.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Does NATO or the individual NATO nations con- 
tribute to the cost of this stockpile ? 

Colonel Simpson. They do not. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Concerning the arrangement in this field, what is the 

value of the contribution? Is it so many bodies or is it one of those 
things which works under its own equilibrium, at the time assistance is 
given, and soon? 

Colonel Simpson. There are arrangements. I would like to ask Mr. 
Moore to supplement my answer. 

Mr. Moore. We will use various resources, such as indigenous per- 
sonnel, the infrastructure and storage sites. That is the maximum ex- 
tent to which we can use NATO resources. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there a dollar value placed on that? Is the re- 
quirement that at a specific time and under specific circumstances you 
will supply thus and so, or is it one of those things which works more 
or less arbitrarily ? 

Mr. Moore. This has not all been resolved, sir. I cannot answer 
fully. 

General Traus. This matter came up in connection with the Army’s 
desire to have additional funds to meet the requirements of the NATO 
stockpile. 

We estimated there would be 4,300 man-years of U.S. Army effort 
involved. 

The MPA costs were estimated at $17,700,000; O. & M. costs at 
$14,600,000; PEMA costs at $39 million. 

The total estimated cost to the Army was estimated at $71,300,000. 

It was decided this would be a matter which would not be funded by 
MPA nor supported by MPA but would be supported within the 
Army budget. 

MISSILES PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would discuss each of the missiles in- 
volved in this program covering at least the following items: 

Present status, including test results, original estimated opera- 
tional data compared to present estimated operational data. This 
has to do with project 4121. 

General Lincotn. The first item is classified. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Give me the same information we had on the other. 
Mr. Hueearp. On the HONEST JOHN system, this system has been 
in the Army for a few years now. The quantity we are buying in 
fiscal year 1960 is to continue to build up our reserves of HONEST 


JOHN missiles. 


It is a free flight artillery rocket. There is no slippage involved 
in this program since we are under production and are now producing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who has the dev popenend contract on the classified 
item and on the HONEST JOHN? 

General Eneirr. The classified item is being developed under the 
cognizance of the Ordnance Weapons Command, Rock Island, IIl., and 
Watervliet Arsenal will probably produce it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Enater. The HONEST JOHN is a broken-out type of 
nee, sir. At the present time the spin rockets are being produced 
by the Thiokol Chemical Corp. at Long Horn, Tex. The fins are being 
produced by the Emerson Electric Co. and by the Douglas Aircraft 
(‘o.. and the motor is loaded by Radford Arsenal operated by the 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Mr. Suerparp. Who isthe prime contractor handling that 

General Eneier. These three contractors are all producing these 
items. The Ordnance Corps is managing the program procuring the 
items directly, and then the items are being put together in the field, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Continue with the next item, the LITTLE JOHN. 

General Encuer. The LITTLE JOHN will be produced by Emer- 
son Electric Co. of St. Louis, Mo., which is the development concern 
for this particular item. 

Mr. Saepparp. How about the next item ? 

Mr. Forp. If Imay ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Did they give the original program operational date and what is 
now the programed operational date ? 

Mr. Suerparp. No. 

General Lincotn. We can furnish that for the record. We do not 
have it on all the items, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. All of those where we are starting to get into the opera- 
tional status. 

Mr. Suepparp. Supply that when you get the record. 

(The information requested is classified and will be submitted 
separately.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead to LACROSSE. 

General Eneter. The LACROSSE involves the production quan- 
tity for the Mod ILACROSSE missile. 

It is produced by the Martin Co., located in Orlando, Fla. 

With regard to the LACROSSE system, since the fiscal year 1959 
presentation to the Congress there has been some slippage in the 
actual production. This ‘slippage occurred by reason of certain diffi- 
culties which were discovered during the test period between last 
April and November. 

As a result of these tests there was a cessation of production for a 
period. The difficulties were uncovered and corrected and the systema 
is in production again, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What impact did that cessation caused by slippage have 
on your obligation picture for fiscal 1959 ¢ 
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General Enerrr. This will have no effect on the obligations. Did 
you say fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal 1959, yes. 

General Enaurr. The fiscal 1959 procurement was reduced from 
approximately $70 million to $55 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is on fiscal 1959 ? 

General Enaier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What transfers did you make in your fiscal 1959 obliga- 
tion program asa result of that slippage? 

General Enerer. In our program as a matter of policy we over- 
program against the dollar funding which is available. In other 
words, we actually generate a larger program than we have dollars 
to contract, and this is done for the purpose of providing us with 
the necessary flexibility to procure in accordance with schedules. 

As an item is reduced, such as this one was, these dollars would 
then apply to the overprograming portion of the program. In other 
words, other items which would not have been bought this year 
would be put on contract, so it is not possible to say specifically you 
took so many dollars from this item and put them on this other item. 

Mr. Forp. How much in dollars was involved in the slippage? 
You mentioned it a moment ago, I believe. Was it about $20 million? 

General Encier. $15 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That $15 million compares with how much of your total 
overprograming set forth in fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Hucearp. I would say it was about 5 percent, sir. 

I would like to add something to General Engler’s remarks on this 
LA CROSSE savings, if I may. 

You may recall in the early testimony that General Magruder gave 
he indicated our fiscal year 1959 program was reduced $210 million. 
These funds have been transferred over and made available for the 
fiscal 1960 program. 

We have assessed all these reductions which we could in this $210 
million transfer over to fiscal 1960. 

It would be more appropriate to say that the $15 million reduction 
in the LA CROSSE program, that particular savings, then was held 
over to help finance the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Mr. Forp. You must have a formula—it is my recollection that you 
do—for the percentage of overprograming that you have in each 
fiscal year. 

Mr. HuaeGarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is that ? 

Mr. Huacarp. Generally in the early part of development of the 
program we try to have about 20 percent overprograming. We try to 
get 20 to 25 percent. 

At that point and time we have an extra list of items that will add 
up to approximately 20 to 25 percent of our budget items. 

Mr. Forp. Is that true in fiscal 1960 as well as fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Huaearp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in the list we have before us of support- 
ing data, if you added up all the itemized dollars you would have 
about a 20 percent overprograming based on the request of obliga- 
tional authority ? 
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Mr. Hucearp. Actually we have one book, the book before you, 
which presents a summary of the items which adds directly to our 
obligational program. 

We have, therefore, another addition within our own office which 
we keep for overprograming purposes, and that contains these addi- 
tional items. 

Mr. Forp. Why do we not see that ? 

General Traus. We will furnish it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I would think, based on past experience, that that is 
asmuch part of your program as this book before us because you make 
substitutions and we are interested in the substitutions as well as what 
you have here. 

General Travs. If I may go off the record a moment. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. We have had CORPORAL and REDSTONE along 
with us for some time. We will skip those items unless there is some- 
thing unusual involved. 

Pick up the SERGEANT and then the PERSHING items. 

General Encier. With regard to SERGEANT, sir, the fiscal year 
1959 program was the first production program for SERGEANT. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who is handling that production ? 

General Eneier. That production is being handled by the Sperry- 
Rand Corp. of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Also, sir, this is one of the missiles going from development into 
production under which we have planned a breakout program actually 
in the development phase. We are here scheduling the manufacturer 
to give first priority insofar as engineering completion is concerned for 
those items which are susceptible to breakout. 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead with the discussion of PERSHING. 

General Eneier. The Martin Co. of Orlando, Fla., is the developer 
and prime contractor for this system. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think you referred to the present status of that 
situation, did you not ? 

General Enoeter. At the present time this system is in the de- 
velopment phase, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have it projected far enough so you can tell 
us your proposed procurement for fiscal 1960? 

General Eneier. The figures I gave you were for fiscal year 1960, 
sir, 

Mr. Sueprarp. With regard to your planned program as you ex- 
pressed it and as it relates to the operational data, when do you expect 
to have it in operational status ? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Suerparp. What particular weapons system will the PERSH- 
ING eliminate, if any ? 


General Lincoxn. It will replace the REDSTONE. 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up your program 4200. I want you to explain 
the major programs financed under this activity showing what funds 
you are requesting for each of the programs. First tell me how many 
programs you have. 
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General Encier. Fiscal year 1960 industrial mobilization program 
is scheduled for a total of $76 million. This program is a supporting 
program which provides the industrial facilities in support of cur- 
rent procurement; the layaway of idle industrial facilities which are 
not required for current procurement but which are essential for 
mobilization production and also to provide the industrial engineering 
which is necessary to bridge the gap between research and develop- 
ment and industrial production. 

The program consists of three basic categories. In the provision 
of facilities there are some $43.6 million, in the layaway some $10.5 
million, and in the industrial preparedness measures, the engineering 
to bridge the gap between development and production, some $21.9 
million. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is incorporated in the laway portion of this 
program ? 

General Eneter. In the layaway aspect there is incorporated the 
laying away of those facilities under which idle capacity is created 
by reason of reduction in production or cessation of production for a 
particular item but where the item is still required to meet mobiliza- 
tion needs. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Does this include both buildings and mechanical 
devices ? 

General Eneier. It includes both buildings as well as production 
equipment, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are to keep it in standby status, as I under- 
stood your answer. Is that correct ? 

General Eneter. Yes,sir. We retain two types of standby. Where 
the facility is required to meet the combat consumption of a limited 
war, we retain it in what we call a high readiness status. This means 
we must be able to activate the facility and have it operating again 
within a period of 90 to 120 days. 

Where we are not producing in a facility and it is not required 
under the limited-war requirement but there is a general war require- 
ment to meet combat consumption for a gene.al war, we also hold 
that facility but on a minimum-cost basis without regard to reactiva- 
tion. If the cost of keeping that facility in a position to produce 
increases significantly, requirements change, or in the event the item 
becomes obsolescent, we then dispose of the facility or production 
equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. I should not assume from your explanation that this 
is a scattered operation geographically speaking. This is a combined 
unit in which a certain portion or section thereof is being set aside 
for later use. 

General Eneter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. To what extent does this program contemplate the 
construction of new facilities, if any? I would assume from previous 
answers that the answer would be no, but am I correct in that 
assumption ¢ 

General Eneter. No, sir. This program does provide facilities in 
support of current procurement. In other words, where additional 
facilities are required for the new weapons and those facilities or pro- 
duction equipment are not available in private industry, in our re- 
serve, or in the reserve of the other two services, then this program 
does permit the acquisition of facilities for that purpose. 
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Mr, Suepparp. Has this particular project been analyzed to the 
degree that you can tell us what the cost will be at present and in the 
new facility complex that you have just expressed ¢ 

General Enever. The ‘provision of facilities totai is the $43.6 
million, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That includes the overall in the new facilities aspect 
here ¢ 

General Encier. That includes both the new facilities, production 
equipment that is not available and which must be procured, and also 
the rehabilitation of existing facilities where such are required to 
mepes current procurement, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All of these additions, improvements, because of 
fabricating necessity, are a charge against the contract and the 
Government, is that correct ? 

General Eneier. The funds asked for in this project would be 
placed on direct contract by the Government, and the title for the 
equipment or facilities would remain with the Government. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who owns the existing facilities, if you have any? 
I understand you do have some? 

General Encier. We have a combination of circumstances there, 
sir. We have facilities which are owned by the Government, and of 
course they are under our title. We also have production facilities in 
which the brick and mortar are owned by the contractor, but the 
production equipment, either all or a portion thereof, may be under 
the ownership of the Government. 

Mr. Suerparp. How do you differentiate between funding items 
under this program and the military construction program? Take, 
for example, the Ionizing Radiation Center of the Quartermaster 
Corps. We will use that as an example. 

General Eneuer. The basic difference, sir, is that where there is a 
requirement to procure facilities and those facilities are in the direct 
support of a specific production program or production item, then 
these particular funds are used for that purpose. However, when you 
are building facilities which are for the purpose of carrying out the 
overall mission of an installation or agency and not directed at a 
specific program item, then those types are supported by the “Military 
construction, Army.” 

Mr. Sueprarp. Before we go to the next item, have you any ques- 
tions, Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forp. General Engler, I am a little surprised that at this stage 
of the ballgame the Government itself would buy land to build plants 
for any weapons system. Tell me why and to what extent and where. 

General Eneier. We are not proposing to buy land or build 
facilities, sir. 

Mr. Forv. I got the wrong impression, then. 

Mr. Suepparp. So did I. 

Mr. Forp. The distinct impression I had was that in this $48 million 
there was some money for the acquisition of land and the construction 
of buildings for a contract. The title of the lands and the facilities 
would be with the Government, but. a private contractor would pro- 
duce the equipment. 

General Encirr. No, sir, there is no money in this particular indus- 
trial preparedness program for the purpose of buying land and creat- 





ing complete facilities. There are instances, however, in which a 
manufacturer may have a facility which would be used for the produc- 
tion of a particular item. However, it is necessary that some particu- 
lar type of test facility be constructed in order to support that produc- 
tion, or it may be necessary to create some sort of a test or support 
facility at one of the Government-owned proving grounds or labora- 
tories in support of a particular item because this particular type of 
facility is peculiar to the item required. It has peculiarities in that 
respect. 

Mr. Forp. That clarifies it a bit, but I would like to be absolutely 
clear that in this PEMA program there is no money for the acquisition 
of land and for the building of production facilities planned in fiscal 
1960. 

General Encirer. Perhaps I can review it by the technical services, 
and maybe that will give you the best picture for fiscal 1960. 

With regard to the Chemical Corps, there is some $340,000. In this 
particular instance this is for a plant design and for a facility. The 
facility, however, which will be peculiar to this particular item, will be 
placed on a Government-owned installation at Pine Bluff Arsenal. 
This is peculiar to this particular type. 

Mr. Forp. That is understandable, I think. 

General Eneter. In the Corps of Engineers there is $25,000 which 
is essentially to meet their requirement for giving us cost estimates 
and to prepare statistics in order that we may know what the price 
would be of a rehabilitation, conversion, or modernization. 

In the Ordnance Corps there are some $40 million, and this provides 
for the replacement of machine tools which are obsolete, worn out, or 
inefficient which are in the system. It also provides for the establish- 
ment of facilities and the acquisition and installation of production 
equipment for the guided missiles SERGEANT, LITTLE JOHN, and 
HONEST JOHN. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by that? 

General Enetrr. In the case of the SERGEANT, the facilities here 
are of two types. One, there is production equipment which must be 
provided. The use of the word “facilities” is a broad use, sir. It 
provides production equipment for the Sperry Co. at their Salt Lake 
City, Utah, plant. This is for production equipment for this facility. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you mean by that monkey wrenches, jigs, and 
mechanical devices? 

General Enoter. No, sir. I mean capital type of production equip- 
ment which is special to that particular production and which is not 
available in the reserve. 

Mr. Snerparp. I see. 

General Enaier. It could be special kinds of machine tools, metal- 
cutting equipment, equipment of this type, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is not brick and mortar to build a plant. 

General Enetrr. No; it is not brick and mortar, sir. 

Also, sir, we will require a second solid propellant source for the 
manufacture of the solid propellant which is used in a number of 
our missiles. It is proposed that for this purpose we will convert an 
existing Government-owned loading plant. So, there, sir, we will 
use existing structures to the maximum extent possible. We will have 
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to put up some additional structures such as housing for curing ovens 
and facilities of that type. 

This comprises the picture insofar as the SERGEANT is concerned. 

Insofar as the LITTLE JOHN is concerned, this is production 
equipment for the manufacture of LITTLE JOHN, not brick and 
mortar, not land, sir. 

In the case of the HONEST JOHN we also have production equip- 
ment. 

We also have a series of new type of warheads for which we will 
require facilities, and here we are proposing again to utilize existing 
Government-owned ammunition-type facilities and converting those 
to this type of production. It is mainly using the structures already 
there, but adding to them the necessary production equipment which 
will be required for this purpose. 

We also have in this $40.6 million the modernization of the arsenal 
system, our continued, programed effort to place in our arsenals the 
necessary equipment and to provide for the necessary rearrangement 
so these arsenals or engineering centers, as we better call them, are 
updated and attain the ability to handle the newer weapons, in the 
missile area as well as in the conventional are 

We also have some funds here for the robabilitetien and modifica- 
tion of certain Government-owned, contractor-operated facilities for 
which equipment must be replaced or roofs that are leaking have to 
be sealed, or we have to do some work to keep the facility so it is in 
an operable condition. 

This isa summary of the ordnance, $40.6 million, sir. 

In the Quartermaster Corps we have some $722,000 which is for the 
irradiated food project which is in a Government-owned facility. 

Mr. Forp. Again not brick and mortar / 

General Eneier. I cannot unequivocally say it is not brick and 
mortar, sir, because we start off with a Government-owned facility. 
We have structures there. We may have to add a structure where a 
peculiar type of structure is required or to modify one in existence. 
We are attempting wherever possible to utilize fully the reel estate 
and the facilities we have available in our system in order to avoid 
constructing new plants and acquiring new real estate. 

Mr. Forp. I think all of us are concerned about the possibility that 
you might buy more land and build new plants for some private con- 
tractor. I think we are totally opposed to that. In fact, I think peo 
of us want you to dispose of unused facilities and land as rapidly a 
you can. Apparently I go the wrong impression when you first 
started testifying, because I distinctly felt that you were buying new 
land and putting up new facilities. "That is not the case, however. 

General Eneier. No, sir. This would only be a case of last resort. 
We do have in our fiscal year 1959 program, as an example, the re- 
quirement for a facility for a new highly classified chemical agent. 
In this particular instance we are considering the utilization of all 
Government facilities which are available. It may be that we may 
have to determine that the best situation as far as the Government is 
concerned is actually to augment a commercially owned facility with a 
Government facility adjacent thereto, and it might require the acquisi- 
tion of some land, but representing the most economical setup because 

of the ability to utilize an already existing commercial complex 
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As I say, this, however, is a last resort because we are also in- 
vestigating the possibility of using Government-owned facilities in 
which we can do that. So before we went to the second alternative, 
we would determine that the most economical way to handle this 
would be by an augmentation of a commercial complex. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OTHER MOBILIZATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, we shall take up the next program, 4211. 
I wish you would explain to the committee the need for the projects 
shown on page 38 of the classified book, showing which projects will 
be built at existing governmental facilities. I want the question an- 
swered and then I have some others to follow. 

‘Fhat is page 40 in the justifications. 

General ENGLER. Sir, the first project is a replacement of machine 
tools, and that I discussed a little bit previously. This is the $8 
million that goes to replace the wornout machine tools and production 
equipment 

Mr. SHepparp. We have had that. 

General Encier. The composite propellent facility is the one I just 
discussed, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. OK. 

General Eneier. The Longhorn facility for SERGEANT is a Gov- 
ernment-owned, contractor-operated facility located in Marshall, Tex., 
between Texarkana and Shreveport, La. This facility produces 
solid propellent for a number of our missiles. It produces solid pro- 
pellent for the HERCULES, for the LA crossk, will produce for 
the PERSHING, and has limited production facilities for the 
SERGEANT. There are a few other scattered uses, but I think this 
represents in the main. 

The Frankford, Rock Island, Springfield, Watertown, and Water- 
vliet Arsenals, which are listed as the next series of items, are in for 
the purpose of modernizing the arsenals and maintaining them on an 
up-to-date basis so we can phase in to the newer items of production, 
and in order to maintain the technical competence which is required 
for this particular type of support that we need at these engineering 
centers. 

Both Lone Star and Louisiana are Government-owned, contractor- 
operated plants, and these projects are for the purpose of permitting 
us to load some of the new type items, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean? 

General Lincoxn. Sir, I would like to go off the record, if I may, on 
that. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Take up the next item, please. 

General Eneirr. The next two items are for replacement of equip- 
ment, both the engineer-type equipment and the automotive-type 
equipment, which is used in the operation and maintenance of the 
Government-owner, contractor-operated plants. In other words, the 
fire equipment, the guard-type vehicle, the trucks necessary for the 
maintenance of the facility, the equipment that is used to mow the 
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grass and maintain the facility, are procured under these two items. 
This replaces equipment which has been worn out in use, sir. 

The next item is the Holston Ordnance Works, and this is for the 
rehabilitation of some areas that need rehabilitation and for the pro- 
curement of certain production equipment. This facility is involved 
in the manufacture of certain types of explosives. May I go off the 
record, sir ? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 

General Eneuer. The next is the Radford Arsenal. This is a needed 
rehabilitation of equipment which has been worn out in use and for 
the rehabilitation of certain structures which need rehabilitation. 

The next two items, sir, involve the same classified project which 
(reneral Lincoln just discussed. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a first-year procurement of this? 

General Eneuier. There are a number of items in this category, sir. 
Some have been procured before. Some are still in the development 
phase. 

Mr. Forp. We shall get a broader picture of this with R. & D. when 
they are up here ¢ 

General Trave. Iam sure we can arrange it, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How firm are these cost estimates, gentlemen ? 

General ENGier. We consider that these cost estimates are very 
good, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Upon what premise ? 

General Enoter. Principally these facilities are in the explosive 
type area, and we do have at the Ammunition and Special Weapons 
Command the skills and know-how to estimate these 1 requirements on 
a very accurate basis. We control the production processing and we 
control the production engineering on these items. We feel we have 
a considerable inhouse know-how in this particular area. We are 
certain that we have the ability to screen estimates given to us by the 
contractor to determine their adequacy or inadequacy, whether or not 
they are a requirement that should not be provided. These are thor- 
oughly screened by our responsible agents to determine that this is 
actually a requirement. 

We also lean on the Corps of Engineers to assist us in estimates 
where there.is any facet of construction involved, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I can conceive that your basis of evaluation is all 

right where there has been production experience in the past, but you 
do have some innovations in the atomic aspect which is a brandnew 
operation. 

General Enaiter. We have some new types, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume that should be considered, and properly 
so, as an assumptive figure and the best you can give us under the 
circumstances, is that correct ? 

General Enuerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you to explain to the committee the need for 
the project shown on page 43 of the classified book, showing which 
projects will utilize governmental facilities. At the same time you 
may add, if you w ant to when you come to it, the basis for your cost 
est imates. 
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General Enauer. The first item involves facilities to produce the 
metal parts. ‘This is production equipment, sir, not brick and mortar 
or cl 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Enaurr. As I said initially, the responsibility for the fab- 
rication, for the design and engineering, and for the assembly of this 
item will rest with the Ordnance Weapons Command and Watervliet 
Arsenal. However, the arsenal itself will go to private contractors, 
just as a prime contractor subcontracts for the manufacture of those 
parts and pieces which can be done commercially. This would in- 
volve a requirement for some production equipment, but no brick and 
mortar or land, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. All right, pick up the next item. 

General Encirer. The next item, sir, is a particular type of am- 
munition for use in the 90-millimeter tank gun. This is produced 
by a commercial manufacturer, and this involves the provision of 
production facilities for this manufacturer. The same thing applies 
in item No. 3, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, in item No. 1 we are talking about 
mechanical devices when we use the word “facilities,” and not brick 
and mortar. 

General EnGier. That is correct. 

Mr. Srueprarp. Is that also true in these two instances ? 

General Encuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Surepparp. Pick up the fourth one. 

General Eneter. The fourth one has to do with a special type war- 
head for the HONEST JOHN rocket, and this involves the pro- 
vision of facilities at Government-owned installations, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Can we interpret the word “facilities” in this in- 
stance the same as we have previously ? 

General Encier. You may, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right, pick up the next one. 

General Eneirr. This is a conversion of existing Government fa- 
cilities, sir. 

The next is the improved HONEST JOHN. These are the pro- 
visions of production equipment for the manufacture of this weapon. 
This again does not involve brick and mortar, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right, let us take up program 4231. What are 
the individual projects set forth on page 53 ? 

General Encier. These three areas, sir, are in a highly classified 
area. I wonder if I may go off the record. 

Mr. Surpparp. You may, under the circumstances, yes. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sriepparp. What is included under the projects on page 55! 
What facilities will be used for the T-116 cargo carrier? There are 
two questions involved. 

General Enoter. These are not facilities, sir, on page 55. These 
are the advanced production engineering projects in support of the 
development and in preparation for production. 

The first item has to do with the production engineering for the 
amphibious T-116. This is still in the development phase. This 
particular vehicle is a 9,000-pound vehicle with a 3,000-pound pay- 
load. It is engineered as a highly mobile, special-type vehicle for 
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traversing snow, very soft sand, and muddy terrain. In some respects 
its replaces the Weasel which was used in World War II, although 
it has more cargo-carrying capacity than that particular vehicle. It 
isa very light, soft and difficult terrain type vehicle. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many are there of those vehicles? I do not 
find it here. 

General Eneier. This is for engineering, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Just for the engineering technique alone? 

General Eneier. This is for converting the development drawings, 
sir, into product engineering drawings so then they can be produced. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you. 

General Enarer. The next is a similar type project for the self- 
propelled, full-track, 81 millimeter T-257. Just as we had an 81 
millimeter mounted in the M-59 armored personnel carrier, we pro- 
pose to have a counterpart which will be placed on the T—113 chassis, 
the new replacement for the armored personnel carrier. 

The next item, sir, is advanced production engineering of a similar 
type project for the 115 millimeter towed rocket XM-70. This is 
also a development weapon for which we are doing the initial product 
engineering. I believe perhaps, sir, the research and development 
people will be able to discuss these projects which are in the develop- 
ment field in more detail. 

Mr. Suepparp. We shall go into the subject. with them. 

Questions, gentlemen on my right? 

Mr. Norre.u. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen on my left? Mr. Ford. 


DOPPLER RADAR SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. General Lincoln, on page 8 of your prepared text you indi- 
cate that in the 1959 program the Army deleted $18 million for the 
doppler navigator on the basis that it was not yet ready for quantity 
procurement because there was a necessity for further development. 

General Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I was impressed with that statement, because about 3 or 4 
days before, the Air Force was here, and under project 8021 of their 
budget they were asking for $24.9 million for a doppler radar system. 
Is that the same one that you are talking about? They wanted it for 
the B-47 aircraft, for low-level strike capability. The Army says it 
is not ready for production. The Air Force is asking us for $24.9 
million for a doppler project. Are they the same thing? 

Colonel Simpson. No, sir, they are not, Mr. Ford. This is a much 
smaller version adaptable to the size of aircraft that the Army uses. 
We have been following the Air Force developments, and because of 
the advance they have made basically, we feel we can get a smaller 
version. However, the one that we had planned for procurement in 
1959—and this statement was referring to fiscal 1959, sir—is items that 
we had been testing, did not meet the rigors of the test, and we felt 
should not be procured in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. For what aircraft will the Army use this doppler radar 
equipment ? 

Colonel Simpson. We will use these, sir, on practically all of our air- 
craft, all types, but not in the total inventory. 
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Mr. Forp. Just how much difference is there between the one that 
you say is not ready for production and the one for which they want to 
get $25 million for procurement ? 

Colonel Sumpson. I do not know specifically, sir. I can supply this 
for the record. I do know that there is considerable difference in 
weight and configuration. 

Mr. Forp. There is an Air Force officer back there. Is he familiar 
with the facts on this? 

Colonel Giicurisr. I cannot address myself to this particular pro}- 
ect, sir. Practically every airborne radar system we have under de- 
velopment will employ the doppler principle as soon as it can be 
brought in. It has advantages which are very much worthwhile. 

Mr. Foro. No one doubts that, but we wonder whether you need 
the money when the Army says that the system they want is not ready 
for procurement. Will you check that for the record? 

Colonel Giicurist. I can check on that for the record, yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


APN-102 LIGHTWEIGHT DoprpLerR RADAR 


1. The Air Force APN-102 lightweight doppler radar programed by them in 
fiscal year 1960 for the B-47 bomber cannot be used by the Army for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) The APN-102 does not include the computer to provide integrated instru- 
mentation and navigational information directly to the pilot. The computer is 
a separate device contained within the navigation computing system. This 
auxiliary system is not available in Army aircraft, which require the light, in- 
tegrated package. This is essential in Army aircraft because nearly all the 
time the pilot is the sole occupant. 

(b) The weight, size, and power requirements of this radar exceed the maxi- 
mum limitations for Army fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft. 

(c) The Air Force radar equipments operate in the X frequency band while 
the Army is required to operate in the K frequency bana. 

(d) Army radars are designed for installation in low-speed, low-altitude 
fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft whereas the APN-i02 is for the high-speed and 
altitude B-47 bomber. 

2. At present the APN-102 lightweight doppler radar is not standard. How- 
ever, completion of qualification testing by the Air Force is anticipated in 
June 1959 with procurement availability scheduled for July 1959. 


USE OF FUNDS ADDED BY CONGRESS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear in my mind as to what happened 
to the additional obligational authority which this committee and the 
House recommended for fiscal 1959. Could we have a rundown on 
just what we recommended and what has taken place with the funds 
that were made available over and above the President’s request for 
fiscal 1959? 

General Lincotn. Mr. Huggard can answer that. 

Mr. Hvuecarp. Actually, sir, there were $52 million additional 
authorized by the Congress. In one of our initial apportionments 
we requested that these funds be made. available to us. We were ad- 
vised that they would not be made available. We got $6 million of 
it, but we did not get the total $52 million. We were told that these 
funds would be held available against the fiscal year 1960 new obli- 
gational authority request. f 

So, in essence, this $46 million has reduced our request for funds in 
fiscal year 1960. 
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Mr. Forp. Could we have something laid out in the record showing 
what the President requested for this account in fiscal 1959, what was 
made available, and what has been made available for obligation in 
fiscal 1959. Then in addition, show how much was left over and how 
it is applied to the fiscal 1960 obligational authority request. 

Mr. Huaaarp. Yes, sir; we can put this in the record. I could 
sum it up, too. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have it in the record for illustrative pur- 
poses, and laid out so it is very easy to follow and very easy to 
understand. 

Mr. Huecarp. We will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Obligational program: Millions 
RE CRI 5 ie i dtd ketoenols $1, 838 
Apnpoved: by Qongretss. 0.36. de cis dedrse ta tbauiim ciethes 1, 884 
Approved for obligation in fiscal year 1959__.__-.._-_--_.-------_--- 1, 628 

Withheld to finance fiscal year 1960 program__-.-_--__--------- 1256 


PROCUREMENT OF CERTAIN TACTICAL VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. For my own Clarification, I would like to ‘ask several 
questions concerning the problem which Mr. Sheppard raised 
yesterday. 

As I understand the testimony, there were three different items in- 
volved in this one area. They were your mechanical mule, your 
Mighty Mite, and your M- 151, is that correct ? 

General Enouer. Yes, sir; T mentioned all three yesterday. 

Mr. Forp. Now will you tell us this mor ning what each one does, 
what its status is, and whether or not they are duplications of one 
another. Take one, take another, take the third, and let us have 
what the Army thinks is right or wrong about the situation. Frankly, 
I was not clear whether they were a duplication or whether they were 
for different purposes. That is what I would like to have on the 
record, 

General Eneuer. I will take them in the order of their size, sir. 

The first is the item that we call the mechanical mule. This is a 
platform-type vehicle, a flatbed platform on wheels, which is designed 
for a very light weight and designed for the purpose of accompanying 
infantry and actually carrying ammunition, litter cases, any loads 
that the infantry might have to carry with them in combat. It is 
designed for very light weight in order that it may be airdroppable. 

Mr. Forp. Is that in production at the present time ? 

General Eneter. The production of this particular vehicle is not 
yet completed. Some 1,400 have been procured. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It was procured by the Army for itself and/or the 
Marine Corps? 


*This amount is a part of the $460 million unobligated funds shown in the 
fiscal year 1960 budget estimate as carried over into fiscel year 1960. Of this 
$460 million, $161 million is required for commitments at the end of fiscal year 
1960. The balance of $299 million, plus $50 million of anticipated deobligations 
in fiscal year 1960, reduces the requirement for new obligational authority for 
fiseal year 1960 to $1,024 million (i.e., $1,373 million Army program, less $349 
million, equals $1,024 million new obligational authority requested). 
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General Eneuer. It has been procured by the Army both for itself 
and for the Marine Corps, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Who isthe manufacturer of that item ? 

General Encier. The manufacturer is Willys Motor Co. This item 
is scheduled to be completed in production in May of 1959. The 
total quantity that has been procured is some 1,747, of which 1,400 
are for the Army and the remainder for the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any money in the fiscal year 1960 budget for a 

continuation of this program ? 

General Eneter. There is not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the abbreviated designation for this particular 
vehicle? Youcall it the mechanical mule. 

General Enoier. Carrier, light weapon, infantry, one-half ton 4 x4, 
M-274. 

Mr. Forp. What is the convertible mule? Is that the name of a 
second one ? 

General Encier. No, sir. The convertible mule is a heavier version 
of the mechanical mule designed by the Willys Motor Co. and at the 
present time is in the development phase. 

Mr. Forp. Is it in research and development, or the user-test stage? 

General Eneier. It is in the status of research-development. We 
have only one of these at the present time, and it was made available 
in October. These were put on engineering test at a Government 
test facility. 

Mr. Forp. That is one like the four you will be procuring this 
spring ¢ 

General Encier. We will have four that will come this spring. Two 
of these vehicles are scheduled to go to the test agencies of the Con- 
tinental Army Command, so they can evaluate this vehicle from the 
standpoint of determining its characteristics and whether or not it 
will fit into the picture from an equipment requirement standpoint, not 
a quantitative requirement standpoint. 

Mr. Forp. What do you designate this under your title ? 

General Enerr. This is designated as the XM-443E1. 

Mr. Forp. This is a submission, or a proposal of what company ? 

General Eneirr. Willys. 

Mr. Forp. How long has the Army been interested in this particular 
development ? 

General Encier. We became initially interested in the half-ton me- 
chanical mule and it was in 1952 when this first occurred. As the re- 
sult of this interest there was a continued interest with regard to the 
advisability of having a family of these platform-carrying vehicles, 
each with an ability to carry heavier loads. In other words, you would 
have a series of vehicles which would be for the purpose of moving 
cross country and which would have the ability to carry loads to the 
combat. units. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a half-ton, or a 34-ton vehicle? 

General Enoeier. The XM433-E1 has a payload of 1,500 pounds. 
This, therefore, would be in the area of a 34-ton vehicle using standard 
type nomenclature. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Government financing this research and develop- 
ment project ? 

General Eneirr. Yes. 
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Mr. Foro. You would not have aa idea in your shop how much has 
been expended on this particular one ‘ 

General Eneurr. No,sir. When I say that the Government is financ- 
ing it I mean by that the Government is paying for these test models 
and has put certain funds into engineering. However, Willys them- 
selves have done some of the design work on their own. I do not know 
how to split it up as to how much we have financed and the effort that 
they have put into it. 

Mr. Forp. Could you find out to a reasonable degree how much the 
Army has put in and how much you estimate they have put in? 

General EneiEer. We will supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


CONVERTIBLE MULE 


1. The Army has put $365,000 into development of the convertible mule, 
XM443 series. 

2. Based on preliminary estimates furnished by Willys Motor Co. (Kaiser 
Industries), Willys has put $1,625,000 into development of the convertible mule, 
XM443 series over and above funds provided by the Military Establishment. 

38. The Army is continuing test of this vehicle in order to determine its 
applicability to military requirements. 

Mr. Forp. Now, let us turn to the M151. What are its char- 
acteristics ¢ 

General Enever. Basically, the M151 is the replacement for the 
M38-A1 and its predecessor, the M38, and its predecessor the World 
War II jeep. It is a general-purpose type of personnel carrier, com- 
munications equipment carrier, litter carrier when required, and it has 
unlimited cargo-carrying capacity. It is designed as a highly rugged, 
long lifetime vehicle to serve a general purpose military requirement. 
It is built for a combination of both on the road and cross-country 
operation. 

Mr. Forp. When did the Army start its interest in this particular 
vehicle ? 

General Enoier. Well, during Korea in 1951, recognizing that the 
M38-A1 had certain basic shortcomings in terms of weight, power, 
and other things, the Army determined there should be a design of a 
new modernized replacement type vehicle. The M38-A1 basically 
was an improvement over the M38 by a small increase in horsepower 
and the application of certain corrections to deficiency that were in 
the M38. The M38 in turn was really an updating of the World War 
II jeep, switching from the 6-volt type ignition system to the 24-volt 
type and putting in the suppression and waterproofing requirements 
that were required, and also fixing up difficulties, or shortcomings, 
that were found in the World War II vehicle. 

So, in 1951 it was determined that there should be started under 
development a concept for a new modern replacement type vehicle 
of this type. At this time concept studies were solicited from a num- 
ber of concerns. As a result of these feasibility studies, or concept 
studies, a contract was entered into with the Ford Motor Co. for the 
initial development of the selected concept which was the Ford Motor 
Co.’s concept, in 1952. Also at this time one of the requirements 
under the development was that we would get the rights to have the 
vehicle manufactured wherever we wished to have it manufactured. 
That is one of the things we considered at the time of the study. 
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The development was started in 1952 and progressed from then until 
late 1957, at which time the basic development was completed and the 
item was considered as ready to go into the preproduction phase. 

Now, in this particular instance we did not follow the same course 
we have in some of the missile systems where we placed the first pro- 

duction contract with the developer and have had him complete the 
production engineering based on having the first production contract, 
and determined that instead of going into the production we would 
complete the preproduction engineering and thereby have a complete 
technical package in order that we might go out and get competition 
for this particular procurement. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the testimony yesterday, you have now solic- 
ited bids. 

General Encier. We have solicited bids. 

Mr. Forp. For procurement ¢ 

General Encirer. We have, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When are those bids for opening or consideration by the 
Department of the Army ? 

General ENGLER. We are planning to complete the contract for this 
procurement this May, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the initial procurement is for how much ? 

Colonel Simpson. 4,050. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1959? 

General Enexirr. The fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a request in the fiscal year 1960 for a continua- 
tion of this procurement ? 

General Encier. There is a request. 

Mr. Forp. How much ? 

General Enauer. 3,400 vehicles at $11.2 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you place in the record what differences, if any, 
there are in the various characteristics between your M88, your M38A1 
and your M151% I do not mean down to the point of a nut and a bolt, 
but the significant military differences, if any ¢ 

General IiNGLER. I shall give them to you now. 

The M151 has 35 percent more cargo space than the M388A1. Its 
curb weight is 451 pounds less than the M38A1. It has superior brak- 
ing ability over the M38A1, and brakes have been a continuing prob- 
lem in the tactical vehicle field because in operation over cross-country 
terrain abrasives get into the brake bands and we have been constantly 
troubled with short-lived brakes. This particular design appears to 
have overcome this braking difficulty. 

The cross-country mobility has improved over the M38A1 by the in- 
dependent suspension system and the increased stability on side slopes. 
The fuel consumption of the M151 is improved by some 50 percent 
over the M88A1. We get approximately 15 miles to the gallon as 
against 10 miles to the gallon in the instance of the first vehicle. 

In durability it represents a significant improvement, over the 
M38A1. In this area, sir, we have been particularly interested in our 
new tactical vehicles in an attempt to shoot at as ideal a durability that 
would give us 20,000 miles of operation trouble free before we would 
have to go back into an echelon higher than field echelons for mainte- 
nance, and we would like to get 40,000 miles before it will be necessary 
for a major overhaul. That is an ideal. We have not yet reached 
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it and it will be some time before we do, but the M151 passed a 20,000- 
mile durability test without major failures, and on a 20,000-mile 
durability test of a similar test of a similar type we had three M38A1s 
that failed. 

Mr. Forp. Are there other items in that area of significant dif- 
ferences ¢ 

General Enater. There is one other. In the preparation for air- 
drop, that is, the adding of the harness to the vehicle required in order 
to permit it to be airdropped, the weight of the M151 as prepared for 
airdrop is 1,650 pounds less than the ‘M38A1. This is primarily due 
to the difference in the weight of the rigging which is necessary as 
between the two vehicles. The M151 may be driven into the aircraft 
and strapped to a piece of plywood in 15 minutes. On the other 
hand, the M38A1 must be prepared for airdrop outside the aircraft 
with special platforms required, and it is an operation which con- 
sumes several hours. 

I think that I have gone through the significant differences. 

As to the M38A1 over the M38—— 

Mr. Forp. Why do you not just put that in the record. That is 
history, more or less. 

General Eneuer. It is, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Trucks ('4-Ton) 


The significant difference between the M38 and M38A1 4-ton truck is as follows: 











| 
| M38 M38A1 
etesteal ——— ee ee 
Engine . Ledect dca Sie r heer | 60 horsepower 70 horsepower. 
Windshield ints Opes VigeeibeeeEuNNbnGeie qe 4cckile irk nek h eee aire | 1 piece.....- | 2 piece. 
Overall length _---_-- Saath aay mie cesteiees Joasnae ----| 132 inches. ._. | | 138.5 inches 
DUS OMROIOS Fo e552 on ssa ween Sears goekeons | 13 gallons___--._-- | 17 ¢ allons. 
Cruising range wien skp date ses 6Qpindndse seem seepwakshinas 200 miles_........-| 250 miles. 
1 Length of the M88A1 provides more room under the hood for ease of maintenance. 


Mr. Forp. What are you anticipating as the unit cost of the M151! 

General Encier. We are anticipating $3,300. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with your unit cost for the 
M38A1 ? 

General Enoier. The M88A1 was last procured in the fiscal year 
1953, and at that time that vehicle cost just under $2,000. I do 
not quite know how to convert that $2,000 to 1959 prices, but there 
would be some increase expected. We are also optimistic that the 
competition which we are obtaining will give us a price better than 
we have estimated. 

Mr. Forv. Do you have any idea yet how many people are interested 
in bidding on this M151? 

General Eneu Er. Yes. The people who have so far indicated they 
are positively going to submit a proposal are the Ford Motor Co., 
Willys Motors, Curtis-Wright, Studebaker-Packard, and Interna. 
tional Harvester. 

Mr. Surerrarp. You will have your specifications for this particular 
vehicle thoroughly spelled out as to your requirements at the time 
that you go into procurement, will you not? 
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General Encier. We have our engineering specifications thoroughly 
spelled out at the time that we go out for proposals, before we go into 
procurement. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you have those in their entirety, what kind of 
contract are you going to enter into? Will it be an advertised bid, 
contract, or a negotiated contract? 

General Encier. A negotiated proposal. It will be negotiated be- 
cause it is recognized since this is a special vehicle and has special 
design components there is going to be a requirement for certain 
production equipment for the manufacture of this vehicle. 

Mr. Surpparp. Before you go any further, right there is where you 
and I are going to have an argument. What concern is it of yours, as 
the procuring agency of the Government, as long as you have definitive 
specifications for what you want, what the fabricator may or may not 
have, as long as he enters into a bid operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment to produce the end results in accordance with the specifications! 
Just tell me that. 

General Eneuer. It is our concern because if it is necessary that he 
buy production equipment from the manufacturer and we have avail- 
able at our disposal that type of production equipment, we would rather 
furnish it than have him buy it and charge it against the contract, 
which would end up as a cost to the Government. Also, if equipment 
is procured for the establishment of a base production line and the 
contractor proposed to charge off the procurement of this equipment 
at a cost to the Government, we propose also that the Government 
should have title and ownership of this equipment rather than pay for 
the equipment and end up without title and ownership. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that is a very good approach insofar as the 
basic is concerned. But is it reasonable to assume that any, or all, of 
the producers that you have referred to in your response to Mr. Ford 
from Michigan are in a tooled up position to handle this production, 
or will you wind up finding that the fabricators might be in an 
exclusive category ? 

General Eneier. I would expect we would get very good competi- 
tion for this vehicle, and I cannot predict the outcome at the present 
time. The contractors selected by reason of this competition will, I 
expect, be in a position for prime consideration for follow-on produc- 
tion orders. 

Mr. Forp. Is the negotiated part only in reference to the equipment 
that the Government owns, or they may own? 

General Encier. No, sir. The negotiated part will be much more 
than that. In a negotiation the contractor is required to provide the 
Government not only specifically the facilities which he has and which 
will have to be bought or acquired, but he is also required to provide to 
the Government complete cost information as to the various elements 
of his proposal, information with regard to his overhead, his burden 
and his profit. He is also required to provide information as to what 
he proposes to make himself as opposed to that which he proposes to 
subcontract. We would evaluate these proposals and if in the evalua- 
tion of the proposal of a contractor with regard to facilities, or with 
regard to the cost elements, or the supply contracts indicated to us the 
price was higher than it should be by reason of our review by our 
auditors and our cost and price analysts, we would then conduct 
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further negotiations with contractors in an attempt to get the best 


possible price for the Government. 


Now, with regard to the type of contract, that is a part of the nego- 
tiation. One contractor may offer a firm 'fixed- -price contract. An- 
other contractor may offer a fixed price with a repricing provision in 
it. It is necessary that in the negotiation we consider the benefits, or 
the disadvantages and select the type of contract which we feel is best 
suited for the particular order. 

In an intial production run we normally are inclined to avoid a 
fixed price contract because we believe that as a manufacturer starts 
production he will accrue reductions in cost by reason of improve- 
ments in efficiency as he gets over the learning curve. So a repricing 
type contract gives the Government the benefit of audit and the benefit 
of an unlimited downward revision of the price if as a result of his 
production experience it is indicated that the costs and the price are 
less than that which he initially proposed as the target. 

Mr. Forp. Is this suceptible to the set-aside program 

General Eneuer. It has not been. We did not try a set-aside, be- 
cause in the first place the quantity involved in our opinion would 
only permit us to set up one producer. Even though all of the con- 
cerns, who have the capability, offer to submit proposals, still the 
amount of competition would be relatively limited. At best, I would 
not expect more than six or seven proposals. 

Mr. Forp. Is this development contract that the Army had with 
the Ford Motor Co, for the M151 similar to other such development 
contracts for vehicles ? 

General Enoaurr. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be nao to the one that the Army has with 
Willys for the XM-443E1? 

General Eneter. There is some difference, sir, between the 
XM-443E1 and the M151 because the M151 started off on the basis 
that the Government established the requirements for a specific type 
vehicle and asked industry to give concepts as to how they thought 
these characteristics could best be met. After a selection of what 
appears to be the best concept then the Government actually en- 
gages in a development contract under which everything that was 
designed under the contract would belong to the Government. In the 
case of the XM-443E1, we have here basically a commercial design 
applied to a military requirement rather than starting off with a 
military requirement and designing and conceiving from the military 
requirement, 

Mr. Sureprarp. You did not have any development cost, did you? 

General Enauer. In the case of what? 

Mr. Suerrarp. The one that you are referring to. Where the com- 
mercial vehicle was converted to the military. 

General Encter. We could have some deve ‘elopment cost because the 
initial proposal by the industrial concern offered a vehicle basically 
conc eived by them and it might after our evaluation require certain 
changes in order to meet the military characteristics that we might 
envision for this type of vehicle. Now, the additional engineering 
work he might put into it in order to make it usable by us could 
properly be a Government development contract, so you have in 
this particular instance a combination of both, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. In the XM-443E1 will there be an assignment of pro- 
prietary rights as was the case in the M-151 development ¢ . 

General Enecter. There has been no proposed assignment of proprie. 
tary right, to my knowledge, sir. We have not negotiated with the 
company with regard to proprietary rights pending an establishment 
as to the requirement for this particular type vehicle because we con- 
sider it in the exploratory phase. We do not know yet whether we 
have an actual military requirement for this type of vehicle. In the 
instance of the M-151, since the concept resulted from our initial re- 

uirement—it was eonceived to meet our requirements and wholly 
eveloped to meet our requirements—the proprietary rights became 
an early and immediate problem. 

Mr. Forp. However, if there is a military requirement decided for 
the XM-443E1, then you would require the assignment of the pro- 
prietary rights? 

General Eneotrr. If there is a military requirement for the vehicle, 
we would negotiate with the contractor with regard to the assignment 
of proprietary rights. Wecannot demand them from him. It might 
be that he would provide them for us on some sort of restricted basis, 
to be so used for military requirements. It might be he might be 
willing to give us a license for his rights to be used for military require- 
ments. But it is a negotiation under which we arrive with the manv- 
facturer at the best arrangement we can make for the Government's 
interest with regard to the proprietary rights involved. 

Mr. Forp. If you do decide that there is a military requirement and 
thereafter there is a decision to procure a quantity of XM-443E1’s, 
there would be open competitive bidding on the production 
requirement? 

General Encirr. There would be open competitive bidding provided 
we were able to negotiate a satisfactory proprietary rights agreement 
with the manufacturer. 

I would like to point out, sir, that this evaluation of these five 
vehicles does not mean that the next stage is quantity production. 
This evaluation would be followed by additional development before 
this vehicle would be ready for production. In our initial analysis 
of the first vehicle furnished to us we had quite a number of deficiencies 
in the evaluation. This is not unusual because any first vehicle offered 
and subjected to the military-type usage normally does disclose 
deficiencies. 

So I am not criticizing the vehicle in that respect, but there are 
deficiencies and I expect there will be considerably more as they are 
exposed to the different kinds of testing required. This then would 
be followed by further development effort and further tests before we 
will be interested in procurement. Before we would enter into further 
development activity I would expect that we would determine our 
position with regard to proprietary rights, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Under no circumstances would it seem to me, whether it 
is with one vehicle or another, that we as a government should permit 
a manufacturer to retain proprietary rights when in effect that com- 
pany becomes the sole prospective bidder. 

General Encirr. That is sometimes very difficult, sir. In our 
general truck fleet, or tactical vehicles fleet—particularly in the high- 
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density vehicles—our basic concept has been to obtain a vehicle which 
would meet the requirements of military usage, but which would 
utilize to the greatest extent possible the existing production capacity 
of U.S. industry. Thus we are not forced to set up Government facili- 
ties for the production of an item which we feel is not too far removed 
from a commercial-type item. This is particularly true in the 34-, 
914-, and 5-ton truck vehicles. In these particular instances the design 
which is evolved by reason of that type of concept might well use 
components which are of a particular manufacturer’s type of manu- 
facture and may, or may not, have within those components patents, 
or proprietary rights. We do, however, in every instance attempt to 
get from the manufacturer the proprietary rights which would permit 
us to establish additional sources for procurement. 

In the case of the current 214-ton truck, although it is basically 
of a Reo type design, that manufacturer provided to us at the time 
he was selected proprietary rights to those materials that he held 
under his control. 

In the same fashion we have been able to establish three sources for 
the 5-ton vehicle and have been able to get competition. 

Mr. Forp. In the case of the mechanical mule did you get pro- 
prietary rights ? 

General Enoter. I will have to obtain that information for you. 
I do not know offhand. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PROPRIETARY RIGHTS FOR MECHANICAL MULE 


The Army has the right to have the mechanical mule produced for the Gov- 
ernment by any qualified producer. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you one question before we close 
the hearing. This was approached to a minor degree yesterday, and 
I would like to have it enlarged a bit. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRACTS 


Out of your total presentation do you have any management 
contracts ? 

General Eneter. Sir, we do not, as a matter of policy employ man- 
agement contractors for the purpose of managing a weapons system. 
We have no such type contracts in existence. 

Mr. Suerparp. I do want to say to you gentlemen that the chairman 
and his colleagues here very definitely appreciate the manner in which 
you have made your presentation this year. I want to compliment the 
Army. You have done a very, very splendid job. In my personal 
opinion, it is a much better job than you did last year. It is more 
understandable, more definitive and I think that you are to be com- 
plimented accordingly. 

Thank you very much. 
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Program by activities: 


Direct obligations: 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment 
. Guided missiles and equipment -..............--..-- 
. Communications and electrouics equipment 
 RERINENS WOMENS 2c Soh ane cucenteuseeseenc~sucskece 
. Railroad, engineer, and mate: ials handling equip- 
ON a cae ai lie eee eS lie heen wiepiaiuin 
Development, test, and evaluation support 


Or we OO OS 


> 


Total direct obligations .............<.<<s..-....... 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1, Ammunition and ordnance equipment___-_-.--..-- 
3. Communications and electronies equipment- 
4. Support vehicles 
5. Railroad, engineer, and materials hi andling equip- 


I ae es oe oak onwannenee anim 
Total reimbursable obligations. ................ 
Total obligations..............-- eiideetimeaasennten 
Financing: 
Comparative transfer to other accounts. -.-.--- Aehhcawiaien 


Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Research develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, Navy”’ (1960 Appropriation 
Act) 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
et arned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred to or from (—) other accounts__......-....-.-.-..-- 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Deliveries of materiel common to U.S. requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year- 
OR I oo eek ss canoe ge pe nnereboranpeunsy 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
materiel common to U.S. requirements ordered by mil- 
itary assistance in current a 
Recovery of prior year obligations_._..-__- 
Unobligated balance carried forward_-__.........---------- 























1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
aatiaa 1 wiotninasell 
| | 
$46, 441,700 | $86, 308, 000 $67, 000, 000 
57, 135, 068 43, 871, 000 46, 000, 000 
33, 126, 601 37, 821, 00 35, 000, 000 
2, 971, 152 6, 500, 000 8, 500, 000 
7, 685, 313 3, 500, 000 9, 000, 000 
14, 746, 861 9, 343, 000 12, 300, 000 
162, 106, 695 | 187, 343, 000 177, 800, 000 
925, 390 4, 800, 000 6, 000, 000 
66, 394 400, 000 1, 000, 000 
282,750 | 700, 000 500, 000 
28, 599 100, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
i. , 308, 133 6, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
~ 163, 409, 828 | 193, 343,000 | 186, 800, 000 
7, 318, 647 | 6,657, 000 |......~..s-0asks 
—387, 132,095 | —258, 016, 398 | —114, 481, 975 
ba Ms oe eee 1, 100, 000 
1,120,608 | —1, 414,042 |._-.-.__.-. 
Mies asset — 500, 000 we taiae 
—81, 812 14 G5 ic cccceto 
—2, 651, 574 —4, 537,000 |...<-<-sssue 
—40, 000, 000 | —25, 000,000 |_..._____-.-.- 
258, 016,398 | 114, 481, 975 61, 781, 975 
25, 000, 000 135, 200, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ...........--].----------..- 
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tortion coo S 
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Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


—— 








Total number of permanent positions_..............--.------. OO ba cadre cneeshacnlclesdeeas 
Average number of all employees---...-..-.---------------- : We Waar ascot Grceanachcael 
Number of employees at end of year--......-.--.----.-----.-- reer Sere corse eee 
Serenne GP G1G0d Oink GON. < 5 costes se cease esse deddsscda 7.1 8, Oe fil bd..i ub khaddese 
Average salary of ungraded positions.__---. ctu damnbiawhs Jaahien En aie Cie: da atietedae 





Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 





NG NINN 5... nnn anGccwedencawnckbabelin S145, GB8 fun sss ssiwsse}otddtiiuicsnis 
Other personal services - _-........--.-- sGchiwidduaeased | a a) a 
Terbad qermGmnel Bbr WiseO 2 oo ik osc eds desonnecccan cies OB OF i hea sani inteid afin bcdewiasawe 
nS rR i eo oa ame aMace ae SR once nvege ncn eissdenesasaease 
OS Tratmportations Of thiitigs. . <2... .n66 oens ssn ne- seen 2, 207, 847 $5, 972, 500 $5, 861, 000 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by 
Ur Cos pc unenwccceswns Sued kanteenig hiSe keke 150, 000 150, 000 
08 Supplies and materials................-..--.----.....- 36, 184, 085 68, 197, 500 40, 000, 000 
St) RS ee he lites gnc boast anugwdacesouna sacs 123, 545, 701 113, 023, 000 131, 789, 000 
TORRONE COUBNIONS 5 novi osc cnciccctecsecccssons 162, 106,695 | 187, 343,000 177, 800, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: a a 
Oe snes WRIT SPIMUIEDIB og ooo. oo cece census ccwaceeon- 941, 680 3, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
09 Equipment.____-. Soe back keeGe Cosel | 361,453 | 3,000,000 3, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ._............------- 1, 303, 133 6, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
RII «Eig whwadendndekgudcadsanébueaaxe 163, 409, 828 193, 343, 000 186, 800, 000 








Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, we have Maj. Gen. Henry R. Paige, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, here to make his presentation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Will you proceed, General ? 

General Parce. I am Maj. Gen. Henry R. Paige, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4, Headquarters, Marine Corps. I will discuss briefly our 
overall objectives; the results of our policies as shown by current 
status; the highlights of our fiscal year 1960 budget request; and the 
financing of this appropriation. 

This appropriation provides funds for the major items of combat 
and support equipment used by ground elements of the Marine Corps 
and for equipment for test and evaluation subsequent to, and separate 
from, the research and development phase. The broad objectives of 
our materiel program which this appropriation supports are: (1) to 
provide full materiel support for a limited war of short duration, and 
(2) to provide as adequate materiel support for the initial phases of 
general war as production and other economic considerations will 
permit. 

Consistent with our status as a force-in-readiness, the Marine Corps 
strives to maintain the capability of quickly deploying the most 
modern fighting units. To this end, new items are introduced into 
our current structure at the earliest possible time. It should be noted, 
however, that we procure a new item only when it will do a signifi- 
cantly better job than the item which it will replace. Basically, our 
objective is to maintain a balanced air-ground team properly equipped 
to do its job. 

The Marine Corps pursues a materiel procurement policy 
designed to: 

(a) Reduce the weight and bulk. 
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b) Increase firepower and mobility. 
to) Improve communication capabilities. 

Pursuing this policy has made our vertical assault doctrine prac- 
ticable. The assault elements of our divisions are helicopter trans- 
portable, and in addition, the entire division is so equipped as to be 
air transportable. 

Currently we have on hand, or on order, sufficient materiel to support 
planned and anticipated missions as may be required of us in support 
of the national policy. These stocks are not adequate for a prolonged 
period of combat. 

Before I discuss our fiscal year 1960 budget, I would like to mention 
briefly the significant deviations from our fiscal year 1959 procurement 
program that have been made since our appearance before this com- 
mittee last year. 

Although we always try to have as firm a procurement program as 
possible to support our annual request for new obligational authority, 
intervening and unforeseen circumstances often dictate adjustments 
in the program at the time of execution. 

Essentially, the change we made was to reprogram about $25 
million from certain ammunition items in which we can accept a more 
limited reserve stock position. 

We reduced funds for 155-millimeter and 8-inch ammunition by 
about $16 million. 

We reduced funds for .30 caliber small arms ammunition by $5 
million in view of the Department of Defense plan to introduce the 
new 7.62-millimeter small arms and ammunition. 

We also reduced 81-millimeter mortar ammunition procurement 
by about $4 million. 

These funds have been reprogrammed as follows : 

(1) For the procurement of long-range (75 miles) radios, using the 
“single sideband” technique. This equipment met with such favor- 
able reaction during tests by our field commanders that we have ac- 
celerated its procurement. It will replace the radio used by our 
ground forces that has but a fraction of its range and nowhere near 
its reliability. 

(2) For additional missiles, maintenance sets for missile batteries, 
control equipment for missile units; and for testing of additional 
radios, radars, and electronic data systems. 

Now a few words about our fiscal year 1960 request. As a general 
statement, we can say that our program will provide for full materiel 
support for current forces and a minimum acceptable base upon which 
to expand in an emergency. As previously stated, our procurement 
policy objectives are to reduce the weight and bulk, to increase fire- 
power and mobility, and to improve communications capabilities. 
These policy objectives are being followed as indicated by these high- 
lights. 

The new family of 7.62 millimeter (NATO) infantry small arms 
weapons, which we plan to phase in for our current forces over the 
next 4 years, gives increased firepower with reduced weight. The 
initial increment of these new weapons, which we plan to procure 
with fiscal year 1960 funds, will be issued to Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic and east coast training establishments. 
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Antitank ammunition capable of defeating the heaviest known 
enemy armor will be purchased to correct a firepower deficiency in 
existence for many years because of developmental problems. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Army is your procurement agent on this? 

General Paice. That is right, sir. 

Firepower will also be improved markedly by the procurement 
effort directed to HAWK, REDEYE, and TERRIER surface-to-air 
systems and the LACROSSE, surface-to-surface system. The funds 
requested will provide for activation of new units, for their training 
consumption, and for additional evaluation at missile testing ranges. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The major improvement in communication capability is represented 
by additional single sideband radios of the types previously men- 
tioned. 

Increased mobility is sought in this budget request by inclusion of 
self-propelled cranes, rubber-tired tractors, and rough terrain fork- 
lift trucks. Insofar as practicable these equipments will be section- 
alized to provide for helicopter transportability ; otherwise, they will 
be air transportable. 

To finance this year’s program, we are asking for $135.2 million 
new obligational authority, supplemented by $30.5 million of un- 


programed funds anticipated to be available. This, with $23.5 million 
for items previously approved but estimated to be unordered at the 
close of fiscal year 1959, will enable us to initiate a procurement pro- 
gram of $189.0 million. By way of explanation of our financial plan 
for fiscal year 1960, I would like to compare the 1960 plan for obliga- 
tions, expenditures, and unobligated balances with actual accomplish- 


° ; a 5 - 
ments in fiscal year 1958 and currently estimated totals for fiscal year 


1959. 

Our actual obligations, including reimbursables, were $170.7 million 
in fiscal year 1958, This was $7.4 million below the fiscal year 1958 
estimate in the budget last year. 

In the fiscal year 1959 financial plan, it is estimated $200 million 
will be obligated, of which $71.8 million has been actually obligated 
through December. This is 36 percent of the estimate for the year 
and may appear to be relatively slow progress; however, by way of 
comparison, progress at the midyear point during fiscal year 1958 
was only 16 percent of the total obligated. 

In fiscal year 1960, obligations are estimated to be $186.8 million. 

The committee will recal] that the unobligated balance in previous 
years has been very substantial. This year the picture is markedly 
improved. 

The level of the unobligated balance has declined from $387 million 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1958 to an estimated $62 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1960. It is our opinion that the unobligated balance 
should stabilize at about this level. 

Last year subsequent to our appearance here, we received informa- 
tion that at least $5 million could be recaptured in fiscal year 1959. 
Later it was determined that an additional $20 million could be re- 
turned to us. As of December 31, 1958, a total of $21 million of the 
estimated $25 million recovery of prior year obligations shown on the 
green sheets has been accomplished. No difficulty is expected regard- 
ing the remaining $4 million. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is that $4 million in the status of apportionments, 
releasable funds, or what is it ? 

General Wieseman. It was part of the anticipated deobligation and 
was apportioned. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right. 

Proceed. 

General Paice. During fiscal year 1959 the Marine Corps hopes to 
recapture the last. of any significant balances not required by pro- 
curing agencies in settlement of our procurement orders. 

Expenditures during fiscal year 1960, resulting from new orders 
to be placed in 1960, will be very small. Experience over the past 
years indicates that about 7 per vent of obligations incurred in a year 
will be paid in that year, from 25 to 30 percent in the second year, 
and possibly as much as 40 percent in the third year. The rest will 
be expended in subsequent years. 

Next I would like to provide a comparison of the total expenditures 
which have or will occur in any one fiscal year. 


Fiscal year 1958: Actual, compared to the estimate of 


ee ae ah nineteen eee $162, 800, 000 
Fiseal year 1959: Estimated, of which $74,700,000 has been paid 

mrt Ben, 0) O06. 3 co id etree ang Sieben usle $170, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1960: Estimated, excluding $7,000,000 for ‘comparative 

I Tn tt a $162, 000, 000 


The handout which has been distributed titled “Expenditures and 
Balances” portrays in graphic form the status of funds for this ap- 
propriation from fiscal year 1958 through fiscal year 1960. 

We are now ready to reply to any questions you may have. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you, General. 


CURRENT ESTIMATE FOR UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 1959 


Last year you estimated an unobligated balance of $96.1 million for 
end fiscal year 1959. This has now changed to $114.5 million. What 
is the reason for this increase? 

General Wirseman. The basic reason, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
have deobligated more funds than we originally anticipated, a differ- 
ence of about $18 million. This, of course, now has been made avail- 
able as a part of the free assets for financing in the current year. 


RECOVERY FROM PRIOR YEARS’ OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Last year you programed no recovery from prior 
years’ obligations for fiscal year 1959. Now you estimate a recovery 
of $25 million. What is the reason for this increase? 

General Wreseman. At the time that the 1959 budget estimate was 
under preparation and review, we had not yet received information 
as to the status of some of the old accounts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your answer. 

General Wreseman. Last spring we estimated that our recoveries 
from the LVT orders that were outstanding would amount to about 
$5 million, and at about the time we were here last year we made a 
request to the NRAO in an attempt to get some additional information. 

They assured us we would get about $2.4 million back. 
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Actually, when we finally got the accounts reconciled we got back 
around $20 million. 

In addition to that, we have been policing up a number of areas, some 
of the old orders that have been outstanding since the Korean war. 
We found some items that had not yet been delivered which we did 
not require in view of our reorganization, and items which we could 
cancel without penalty. 

We have recaptured some funds through deobligation from this 
source. 

Mr. Suepparp. How close are you to your running inventory of 
expenditures ? 

General WirseMAN. Because we have dried up the source from a 
total of about $450 million to June 30, 1955, down to about $37 million 
as of now, in the 1954 and prior year accounts, there is very little in 
the way of source left from which we can recover very much. We 
have about placed our house in order. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With this background how firm is your estimated 
unobligated balance for fiscal year 1960 of $61.8 million, based on no 
recovery of prior year obligations? 

General WirsemMan. We are right on program now and we have 
every expectation that that amount will all be committed at the end 
of this year. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1959 


Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would list for the record a table showing 
your unobligated and unexpended balances as of June 30, 1958, 
December 31, 1958, latest reporting date, and estimated June 30, 1959. 

(The information requested follows:) 


| 
Unobligated | Unexpended 





balance balance 
RM MS one oe aa nad schink “Rabiteh beeen ae ..---} $258,016, 398 | $578, 636, 852 
Dec. 31, 1958... bp aseck hee 5 “oe a cilion ; a 242, 497, 982 536, 942, 267 
Feb. 28, 1959____- EN aa neta los pelea: «acca iam eanniias 202, 489, 439 514, 423, 001 
June 30, 1959 (estimated)-_. . .-......--- bicslintbnnwas Onan een .-.-| 1 124,481,975 | | 444, 587, 894 





| Includes an increase of $10,000,000 in estimated recovery of prior-year obligations. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Also provide for the record an analysis of the 
unobligated balance on December 31, 1958, and that estimated for 
June 30, 1959. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Analysis of unobligated balance 


{In thousands] 





Actual, 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Estimated, 
June 30, 1959 








Unobligated commitments. - - - aa sioe sented $91, 008 $62, 000 





Service account ; ; 87, 496 53, 000 
Military assistance program... _.- 6 ade esd ne ene 3, 512 9, 000 
Uncommitted. .........------ . ’ nies i 151,490 | 862, 482 

ON nee ae oe 242, 498 124, 482 





' Includes an increase of $10 million in estimated recovery of prior year obligations. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Also insert in the record your usual table showing 
your unobligated commitments with other services as of December 
31, 1958. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Unobligated commitments with other services as of Dec. 31, 1958 








| | 
Budget activity Total an eoge Navy Air Force 
1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment ---------- $30, 120,202 | $22,369, 422 ls 7, 750, 780 » | 
2. Guided missiles and equipment _-- Powe 16, 912, 629 677, 150 2 235, 479 : 
3. Communications and electronics equipment. z 20, 188, 584 2, 082, 757 | 17,593,733 | $512,004 
4. Support vehicles _.- 2, 565, 583 2, 084, 176 481, 407 | 
5. Railroad. engineer and materials handling equip 
ment... pana 265, 266 133, 171 132, 095 Bow 
6. Development, test, and evaluation support BRE FS. 11, 078, 956 5, 681, 807 | 5, 392, 727 4,42 
NR Deo, es Eh a | 81,131,220 | 33,028, 483 | 47,586,221 | 516,516 
Unobligated commitments and allotments pws Ma- 


rine Corps. -_.-..----- aoa ‘ 9, 876, 818 


Total unobligated commitments and allot- 
RIE San Sg ccnesesacueenenabshaneewea anne 915006, G06. foc2- cic. ccc. 


STATUS OF DELIVERIES OF MAJOR ITEMS 


Mr. Suepparp. Also insert in the record your usual table showing 
status of deliveries of major items. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Status of deliveries of major items (excludes activity 6—Items for test) 











Total orders undelivered, June 30, 1958_...-_____--____________ $341, 759, 691 
ecovery of prior. your obligations... .«....~...<.2.0)....i.- J. —25, 000, 000 
New orders to be placed in fiscal year 1959_....___-_____--________ 174, 310, 840 
Total delivery potential, fiscal year 1959_.._.______--________ 491, 070, 531 
Anticipated deliveries, fiscal year 1959_.._.......__....._..__.._- 201, 070, 531 
Estimated total orders undelivered, June 30, 1959_.______-- 290, 000, 000 
New orders to be placed in fiscal year 1960__-__-_-___-_______---_- 167, 034, 000 
Total delivery potential, fiscal year 1960_._-__.__..._______ 457, 034, 000 
Anticipated deliveries, fiscal year 1960_.......__-__________-___- 160, 034, 000 
Estimated total orders undelivered, June 30, 1960___-_______ 297, 090, (000 


STATUS OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM, 1959 


Mr. Suepparp. How does your present fiscal year 1959 program 
compare to that presented to Congress last year in support of the 
budget ? 

General Patcr. I think, essentially, I attempted to cover that in 
my statement. I pointed out the areas where we had reprogramed 
these funds, approximately $25 million being reprogramed. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have any explanation you wish to add when 
the record comes down to you you may do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 


In addition to the items mentioned there have been other adjustments to the 
program of a lesser magnitude; such as deferral of ordering production quan- 
tities of paraballoon antenna due to delay in the test program, and procurement 
of six prototype LVTP-6 vehicles for test and evaluation purposes. 
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Several of the changes discussed had been made last May at which time the 
program was brought up to date and the committee advised of the significant 
areas of adjustment. 

Changes such as have been made stem from the difficulty of accurately pre- 
dicting, so far in advance, the status of items and changes in requirements. 


MOBILIZATION STOCKS 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to ammunition and ordnance equip- 
ment, what is the status of your mobilization requirements ? 

General Paice. Our mobilization stocks have improved somewhat 
from last year. We are now in a position where we can support our 
troops fairly well for a limited war of short duration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. With your full forces committed, General ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I am having difficulty in understanding one thing: 
There are two definite approaches to this situation, one limited and 
one total. 

Of course, as a layman I believe that if you can take care of the 
total you can take care of the limited. 

Where is your line of demarcation in the budget ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW RIFLE AND MACHINE GUW 


Mr. Snepprarp. What is the Marine Corps program to place the 
M-14 and the M-60 weapons in the hands of troops? Iam not talking 
about anything else but putting them in the hands of troops. 

General Paice. We plan to phase them in within a period of 4 
years, sir, starting in 1961. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is that not a rather long time under existing cir- 
cumstances ? 

General Paice. No, sir. We are doing it for this reason, sir: We 
now have weapons which are pretty good. We have quite a large 
stock of them. This decision to adopt the NATO round and the new 
type weapons was made not too long ago, so we feel that by phasing- 
in during this 4-year period we can reduce our stocks of ammunition 
and rifles to a point where it would be most economical without los- 
ing our firepower. 

The disadvantage, of course, the only disadvantage, is that we still 
would be saddled with that wait for a 3-year period if we phased 
them in within 4 years rather than in 1. 

However, essentially, we will not lose any firepower. 

Mr. Suepparp. If sufficient production facilities were available, 
would you program within available funds so as to shorten this period 
of time? 

General Parcr. I don’t believe so. I do not believe it would be the 
proper way to do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you plan to use the M-15 rifle as a replacement 
for the Browning automatic rifle (BAR), or a modified version of 
the M-14? 

General Paice. We are planning to use the M-14 modified. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your reason for that ? 

General Patar. We feel it will do the job. 
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REDEYE MISSILE SYSTEM 





Mr. Sueprarp. What is the present status of the REDEYE missile 
system and where does it fit into the Air Defense picture as com- 
pared to the HAWK and the TERRIER? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that determined by your reconnaissance? 

General Pater. It is not, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. How do you find that requirement? You have 
some means of defining this? 

General Pater. Again off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. Who determines that? 

Colonel Rosrnson. Let me try to answer it, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the source which determines effectiveness of 
these weapons ? 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Who isthe contractor on this missile? 

General Paice. Convair is the contractor, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the status of it now as to availability, and 
so on? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. When do you expect to go into procurement ? 

General Paice. We have some money in here this year for some 
test items and procurement. We anticipate getting into procurement 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is money here for test purposes ? 

General Parce. Yes, sir. 

Sir, there is also money for procurement in ———. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR TEST PURPOSE 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the length of time you require for testing 
facilities of this character ? 

General Parcr. Generally speaking we should have ———. 

Mr. Sueprparp. ———— will take care of it, generally speaking ? 

General Parcr. This is a very difficult problem, Mr. Chairman. 
Some of these things we have been testing for years. 

Mr. Suerparp. The committee’s interest is predicated upon this long 
period of time from the inception of the weapon until it gets into serv- 
ice. That is the thing we are somewhat impatient about. Why does 
it take so long? 

The Marines take less than other services ; I grant that. 

Again I ask why does it take so long ? 

General Patcr. We have been burned many times by going into 
crash programs. A crash program is warranted in a case where you 
have a nationalemergency. However, in relatively peaceful times— 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me put it this way: Is this not really the answer? 
You are using another service here, are you not ? 

General Patar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are subject to the eventualities of their determi- 
nations ? 

General Paicr. That is correct. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Plus your determination after you get the weapon ? 

General Paice. We go along and test simultaneously with them as 
a rule. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. You do? 

General Paice. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Joint operations? 

General Pater. Yes, sir. In fact, with the HAWK program one 
of our best lieutenant colonels is wor king with them. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, it is one thing to sit on one side of the 
table and another thing to sit on the other. What we are impatient 
about is the length of time it takes to get these things into the hands 
of the troops. Maybe we are wrong about it. 

General Pater. I think there is some justification in many cases 
for your feeling, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


COMMUNICATION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Comunication and electronic equipment is next. 
What portion of the fiscal year 1960 program in communications and 
electronics is based on items still in the development stage ? 

General Paice. About 25 percent. It is about 25 percent of the 
items, and the total dollar value is somewhat higher than that. 

Mr. SHepparp. Could you identify the items for the record? 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS ITEMS IN THE Frscat YEAR 1960 BupbGer 
STILL IN THE DEVELOPMENT STAGE 

Antenna Mast and transmission line for AN/TRC-—27. 

Generator set, all purpose fuel, 0.5 kilowatt. 

Generator set, all purpose fuel, 1.5 kilowatt. 

Miniature tape recorder. 

Paraballoon antenna. 

Radio set AN/TRC-—74. 

Special countermeasures equipment. 


COMMERCIAL TYPE VEHICLES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Insert page 26 in the record. 
(The page referred to follows :) 
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The following table summarizes the inventory position and planned procure. 
ment of commercial type vehicles included in the fiscal year 1960 program. Ex- 
cept as noted below, vehicles to be purchased are for replacement of like vehicles 
eligible for retirement. 





| 

| Inventory on hand or Fiscal year 1960 
! 

| 

| 























funded procurement Estimated 
Type of vehicle é ed : inventory, 
| June 39, 
June 30, June 30, | Number | Cost 1960 

1958 1959 | 

| | 
Sedans, light, 5-passenger_......-........-..- 942 992 | 20 $30, 000 992 
Truck, 4-ton, pickup_.-..----.---.-- en sal | 1,419 | 1, 105 376 | 488, 800 1, 081 

Truck, 1-ton, metropolitan panel.__-_---___-| 53 | 59 | 13 | 33, 800 

Truck, 3-ton, cargo. ..--.---- Sea eia eae ieee 691 642 72 | 259, 200 577 
eee MR WO 35s ckosnnaacassousakeaans 27 27 | 7 | 25, 900 7 
Truck, 3-ton, van refrigeration. _...........-- 18 15 5 29, 500 15 
Truck, -ton, utility........-.-- Siaeaat 68 76 | 138 | 76, 000 7 
Tes Ba, WOON cc oce nce 25 25 5 39, 000 21 
Truck, 5-ton, tank, 2,000 gallon_._.___- ------| 40 37 2 17, 400 37 
Trailer, semi, tank, 6,000-gallon.........__._- 25 22 1 6, 500 2 
Trailer, 2-ton, forklift transporter_....-.....- 13 13 73 | 6, 900 16 
icc each igs 3, 321 | 3,013 | 542 | 1,013, 000 2, 926 


1 Includes 3 for augmentation. 
2 Augmentation. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Questions, gentlemen ? 


NEW RIFLE AND MACHINEGUN 


Mr. Forp. I am impressed with the speed, despite a 4-year period, 
in which the Marine Corps is moving into the new NATO system 
of weapons, comparing that program with the phasing-in of the 
Army’s program, which, as I recall it, was about a 10-year program. 

General Paice. Yes, sir. We feel that the 4-year period, as long as 
we are going to shift over, is enough. We have started by reducin 
our backlog of ammunition for the old-type weapons, and we wi 
stop our repair program and rehabilitation program, which is sizable 
each year, and then it will be about 6 years from now before this is 
completed—4 years from the time we start getting the NATO rounds 
and weapons. 

Mr. Forp. Is fiscal 1960 the first year in which you are requesting 
procurement funds for this program ? 

General Paice. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much is in the budget in fiscal 1960 for the 7.62 
millimeter weapon ? 

General Paice. $25 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will there be a continuing $25 million request for the 
full 4-year period ? 

General Paice. Approximately, because the total program will run 
about $95 million. 

Mr. Forp. At the end of that period of time what will be your an- 
ticipated surplus stocks in weapons and ammunition in the M-1, and 
so forth? 

General Paice. That will be a little difficult for me to answer right 
now, sir. We will furnish it for the record. 

(The following information was furnished :) 
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As of the end of fiscal year 1964, the following caliber .30 weapons and ammu- 
nition items will be subject to disposal action: 


Weapons 
Quantity 
Rife caliber,o0, N-1, each)... 5s. su ee Sd enced Basins kcatntes 195, 000 
Rifle, automatic, caliber 80, MISIGAS, WOCRisc ook ici asin 27, 000 
Gun, machine, caliber 30, M1919A4, each._....-._...-.-........... 0 
Gun, machine, caliber 30, DEI D IO AAIS, OCD cine cinonernaiasgemialiid 2, 140 
Ammunition 


Cartridge, caliber .30 (ball and armor piercing) in 8-round clips Quantity 


ah I-A oN ON ea SNORE 155, 700, 000 
Certvidaee: Caliber 30: (racer: TOUD0 oo once einccemennneae 94, 600, 000 
Cartridge, caliber .30 (all types) linked, round__-------.~------.. 256, 000, 000 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


DAVY CROCKETT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How big a program for the DAVY CROCKETT do 
you have in this budget ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is that to be an increasing program for the next fiscal 

ear as well ? 

General Pater. It will be if the DAVY CROCKETT proves to be 
as good as we expect it to be. 

Mr. Forp. Are you convinced that DAVY CROCKETT will be 
ready for procurement in ————? 

General Paice. From our best information at this time it will be. 
Of course, we procure through another service, as you know. 

Mr. Foro. T hey told us they are getting into procurement in 
also, As I recall it, this particular weapon has had a relatively short 
period of research and dev elopment. 

General Pater. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When you compare it with ovher missiles and atomic 
weapons of one sort or another ? 

General Pater. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So I am a little hesitant that you can really get into a 
procurement program in 

General Paice. We can get into the procurement part of it, sir, 
* not delivery. There w ill be considerable lead time before we get 
delivery. 

Our first deliveries are programed for —-—, but there is a lead 
time involved there. 

Mr, Forp. Has the Marine Corps been in on the initial testing, and 
so forth, as of the present time ? 

General Paice. We have not had them in our hands as yet, no, sir. 
We have followed and are monitoring the program. 

Mr. Forp. The Army in the last several days has told us about some 
of their new battlefield surveillance equipments, electronics, photo- 
graphic equipment, radar equipment, and so forth. 

I have not been able to identify any similar procurement in your 
program. 

General Paice. We have already procured battlefield surveillance 
equipment in electronics. In fact, I think we were—I know we have 
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been in—that program for at least 5 years. We procured our own 
electronic battlefield surveillance equipment. 

Mr. Forp. They spent a great deal of time telling us about a new 
device which they were procuring in fiscal 1960. I cannot recall the 
designation of it. It would seem to me to be equally applicable so 
far as the Marine Corps is concerned. 

You have full access to that which they procure, and are you 
familiar with the new things they are talking about? 

General Paice. Yes, sir. We keep close tabs and we know they are 
getting it; but we do not think it 1s any great improvement on our 
own. 

SURVEILLANCE DRONES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any drone surveillance equipment / 

General Paice. We have been experimenting. We experimented 
this past month in Quantico with a arin helicopter utilizing remote 
control methods. 

Mr. Forp. Why are you interested in a drone helicopter rather 
than a fixed-wing drone ¢ 

General Patcr. A fixed-wing drone requires some sort of a sizable 
field within which to land it. A helicopter can land practically any- 
where. We feel this helicopter might have very interesting possibili- 
ties in connection with logistics, picking up equipment and flying 
through the air as a drone and dropping the equipment or supplies 
in the immediate area in which it will be used, and not at some air- 
port nearby. 

Mr. Forp. Are you thinking of it as a dual purpose flying device 
rather than a single purpose surveillance device? 

General Paice. Yes, sir. Once the drone principle is developed it 
can be utilized for almost anything. Control of the aircraft 1s the 
most important thing. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. If the Congress should see fit to increase the personnel 
strength of the Marine Corps from 175,000 to 200,000, would that 
have any impact on your fiscal 1960 budget ? 

General Paice. It would not have any impact on our fiscal 1960 
budget for that reason, sir: As you know, when we go to 175,000 
the numbers of our battalions and squadrons will be reduced, and 
the remainder of our units put on manning levels, but we will retain 
enough equipment to bring them up to full 100 percent. 

In case of emergency, when the Reserves are called in, we need that 
to go up to full mobilization status. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand, then, that regardless of the active duty 
strength of the Marine Corps you maintain your mobilization reserves 
at the same level ? 

General Paice. Yes, sir; essentially so. Our basis is that we are 
not eliminating units completely. If we eliminate a unit, or if we 
change the composition of the unit, then we have to recompute our 
reserve requirements for it. 

Mr. Forv. As far as this part of the Marine Corps budget is con- 
cerned, a change from 175,000 to 200,000 active duty strength would 
not bring about a need to increase the funds available ; 
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General Paice. That is correct, for materiel. 

General Wieseman. As far as Marine Corps procurement is con- 
concerned there would be no additional requirements. The other 
appropriations would require additional funds. 

Mr. Forp. “Operation and maintenance” and “Personnel” ? 

General WiEsEMAN. Yes, sir. 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT REQUEST FOR FISCAL 1960 


Mr. Forp. Is the obligational authority requested here in the Presi- 
dent’s budget what the Marine Cor ps itself recommended for fiscal 
1960 ¢ 

General WieseMan. Essentially, as adjusted, it is. In our initial 
submission we used the criteria of funding for the full mobilization 
reserve. ‘This, of course, was altered by a departmental decision as 
to the amount which would be included ‘in the funding, and based on 
that criteria this program is essentially intact. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. The Army tells us the story about their problems of 
modernization in their mobilization reserve. Do you have similar 
problems or are your problems different because of your particular 
assignment for any outbreak of hostilities? 

General Pater. I think our problems are probably a little bit dif- 
ferent from the Army’s, in that our whole forces are immediately 
ready forces and will require the Reserves right away. When we 
get a new weapon or new equipment, for example, guided missiles, 
we will then build up our reserve as fast as we can to take care of 
that particular weapon or equipment. We will phase out, as I have 
indicated before in the case of the NATO weapons the old thing 
that it replaces. We try to eliminate the stocks which are not im- 
mediately usable to us. 

Mr. For. In dollar amount, what is your mobilization reserve? 

General Pater. This chart I think, sir, might give you a pretty 
good idea of the total program in modernization. 

In activity 1, which is ammunition, we have 46 percent, roughly, 
of the old and 54 percent of the modern equipment. 

In activity 2, which is missiles, 30 percent of the old, 70 percent 
of the new. 

Admiral Brarpstey. This does not answer the question on mobiliza- 
tion reserve, though. 

Mr. Forp. This is interesting. 

General Paice. In activity 3, 20 percent of old, 80 percent of new. 

Mr. Forp. What is activity 3% 

General Pater. That is electronics and communications, sir. 

Activity 4, which is vehicles, has about 31 percent old and 69 
percent new. 

Activity 5 and activity 6 are all new items. 

Mr. Forp. How would that division compare this year with last 
year and this year with next year? 


38994—59—pt. 518 
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General Paice. It has improved, I would say, quite a bit from last 
year, and of course we hope to improve it considerably next year. 
This chart represents a 3-year average. 

Mr. Foro. Is there any reason why we could not have that kind of 
chart in the record ? 

General Paier. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any objection, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No objection. I think it should be a part of the 
record. You may include it. 

(The information requested follows :) 









50% JO% 
3 ? 0% 80% 
gSI% 69% Modernization wm 
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TOTAL PPOCRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the total dollar value of your mobilization 
reserve, if you have that ? 

General Paice. I would prefer to furnish that for the record. I 
do not have it broken down. I know what our total inventory is, 


roughly, but that includes what we actually use for peacetime require- 
ments. 


(The following information was furnished :) 

The mobilization reserve assets of the type funded within this appropriation 
approximate $889 million considering only critical, long leadtime items. 

Mr. Forp. What is that figure, for example? 

Colonel Norton. The inventory figure for December 31, 1958, in 


this area is $1.257 billion plus $42 million in the missile area, ‘the 
bird itself. 
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Mr. Forp. About $1.3 billion. 
Colonel Norton. Yes, sir. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the magnitude of your surplus disposal] pro- 
gram, for example, in fiscal 1959? 

General Paicr. I would like to refer to Colonel Norton for that. 
He has that worked out, sir. 

Colonel Norton. On December 31, 1958, we had in the hands of 
disposal officers—this is ready or being prepared for actual sale— 
$69,200,000 plus. At the present time we are reviewing in Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, 133 specific line items normally funded by 
this appropriation which are in a computed long supply position. 
This is as a result of mathematical application of the guidance. 
That totaled, as of June 30, $169,600,000. 

This is not to say that that is excess. As I said, we are reviewing 
this against contingency criteria to determine exactly what part 
of these dollar figures are literally excess. We know some of them 
are literally excess. This is in the weapons area, items that were 
phased out in the reorganization which has been effected in the last 
¥ years, 

‘Mr. Forp. What would you estimate your declared surplus in fiscal 
1959 would be, and what would you anticipate would be the case in 
fiscal 1960 ? 

Colonel Norton. Unfortunately, I do not have these figures broken 
down by the items funded by this appropriation. However, I can 
give you an indication of the trend in our disposal activity. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I am really interested in. 

Colonel Norton. In fiscal year 1957, we disposed of $55 million 
plus, roughly $55,100,000. In fiscal year 1958, the disposals were 
$100,111,000. 

If I may interrupt for a moment, these are, of course, at acquisition 
cost. In the first two quarters of fiscal 1959, we have hit $59.7 mil- 
lion. So our trend is definitely on the rise, as ’ shown by these 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. Is that trend desirable from the point of view of your 
inventory situation ? 

Colonel Norron. Yes, sir; very desirable, because, among other 
things, it costs us a lot of money to maintain items in stock which 
me should dispose of as rapidly as manpower will enable us to do the 
0 

Mr. Foro. Is the handicap in the disposal program manpower, or 
is it a problem caused by your inability to get replacements? 

Colonel Norron. It is primarily a problem, sir, of the identifica- 
tion, the listing, cataloging, advertising of surplus property or de- 
clared excess roperty, to actually effect the physical disposition. 

Mr. Forp. Do you handle your own surplus sales, or is that done 
by somebody else in your behalf ? 

Colonel Norton. ‘Generally we do. At our large stations we do 
have our own disposal activities. For many units, such as the Re- 
serve units which are scattered all over the country or other active 
units, we do use the services of disposal agencies of the other military 
services. In general, the great bulk of the dollar disposal is effected 
through our own sales activity. 
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General Paice. Mr. Ford, I should like to point out that these 
money values indicated here are the original cost of these items. 
There is no depreciation applied to them during the period they are 
held. Many of them are items of World War II vintage and thin 
which have been worn out. Because they are still on the books, they 
have to be gotten rid of some way. Therefore, they do not really 
represent anywhere near the true value as of today of those items. 

Mr. Forp. You actually get what—between 5 and 10 percent of 
the acquisition cost ? 

Colonel Norron. For fiscal 1957, sir, the return was 10.6 percent. 
For fiscal 1958, it was 6.08 percent. To date, the first two quarters 
of fiscal 1959, 5.46 percent. A great effect on this is the fact that we 
must demilitarize and, in effect, get rid of items as scrap rather than 
sell them as end items at anywhere near their original acquisition 
cost. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, this committee will stand adjourned, 
but before we do adjourn I would like to add this for the record. 

General Wieseman, you have been before this committee for about 
3 years, and my intelligence division tells me that your orders are 
cut to go to Hawaii. 

General WiesemMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This committee expresses its gratitude to you for 
the services you have performed in behalf of the committee and the 
Marine Corps, and wishes you and your family all success. Your 
service here has been a credit to us and to the corps. 

(Off the record. ) 


Monpay, Apri 6, 1959. 
FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJ- 
ECTS OFFICE, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


REAR ADM. K. S. MASTERSON, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, GUIDED 
MISSILES DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS 


REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, U.S. NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We have before us today Admiral Raborn, director 
of the fleet ballistic missile program. This committee has had a very 
special interest in the POLARIS program since its inception; and 
it demonstrated this special interest last year by providing certain 
funds above the budget request, in an effort to expedite the program 
if it proved possible to do so. 

Admiral Raborn, will you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Razorn. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here. First, 
if it meets with your approval, I would like to show a short docu- 
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mentary film to bring the committee up to date on the progress of 
the program. 

Following that I have a statement which I can read or insert in 
the record, as is your wish. 

Then I would like to go into the 1960 budget, following a short 
review of the budgetary and the fiscal actions and resultant program 
by means of Vu-Graph. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well for you to proceed in your 
own way. If we want changes for any reason, we will make our wishes 
known. You may take over. 

Admiral Raporn. I appreciate the chairman’s indulgence. 

(At this point, a movie was shown.) 

Admiral Rasorn. I would like to update the information on that 
film. We have been moving pretty fast in this program, as you 
know, sir. 

The percentages of completion of those submarines are greater than 
shown on the film. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raporn. I would like to say that the Milliken Scientific 
Advisory Committee for the Defense Department met the 23d of 
March, spent 2 days on our program, following a similar meeting in 
January. They have given us an unqualified approval and an unquali- 
fied vote of confidence in the technical stat us of our program. 

This blue ribbon scientific committee is probably the most knowl- 
edgeable in the United States on missile work. We are very proud of 
this vote of confidence. 

We have also had some very unusual successes in movable nozzles. 
The jetovators, have given us little trouble. We recognize, however, 
the jetovators are a device which, while adequate for this first missile, 
for longer range missiles—and we want to go to longer ranges as soon 
as we can—we will have to have movable nozzles. We have fired full 

scale motor tests of those, and they have proven very satisfactory. 
We will be getting into the air with “movable nozzles soon. 

With your permission, I can read the formal statement or submit it. 

Mr. Manon. You need not read it. You may submit it for the 
record and present the classified part. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have kindly arranged for 
a summary examination today of the complete POLARIS weapon system. In 
this way I hope to provide you with the status and requirements of the entire 
fleet ballistic missile program on an integrated basis. 

The POLARIS weapon sy stem complements the Navy’s capability to preserve 
national freedom in coalition with the free world. While our combined naval 
forces maintain freedom of the seas, POLARIS submarines will utilize these 

vast ocean areas for flexibility and concealment. 

It may be expected that major war deterrent weapons would be the object 
of an enemy’s first attention. POLARIS submarines at sea would divert such 
attacks away from the United States and her allies into the wastes of the ocean. 

In presenting the budget for fiscal year 1960 I am aware of the confidence 
that has previously been demonstrated in the POLARIS program : 

Funds for the first three fleet ballistic missile submarines were appropri- 
ated before the feasibility of launching ballistic missiles from beneath the 
surface had been demonstrated in full-scale tests. 
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Five submarines were placed under construction during the very early 
development stages of the POLARIS missile. 

The initial development period was reduced forty percent after approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the original development scheduled time had elapsed. 

The amount of money appropriated for tactical hardware—complete fleet 
ballistic missile weapon systems—now exceeds the amount invested in 
development. 

Decisions of this importance were recommended for your approval only after 
the most careful consideration of the advantages to be obtained : 

The combination of far-ranging nuclear submarines with intermediate 
range ballistic missiles provides a weapon system comparable in range with 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, effective against significant targets in any 
part of the world. 

It has been estimated each submarine has striking power and an effective 
radius of attack greater than all the allied aircraft based in Europe ‘st the 
height of World War IT. 

By the end of 1960 the United States can expect to have three POLARIS 
submarines, operating silently somewhere underseas appropriately supported 
by shore and afloat facilities. It is expected that nine more submarines will 
be under construction. 

To make this possible a total of $2.063 billion has been provided to date for 
the fleet ballistic missile program. With these funds we have brought a vast 
program into being, with components in various stages of completion. These 
include: 

A mariner auxiliary as a navigation system development ship. The 
compass island has been in operation for over 2 years testing precise 
instruments for accurate position, azimuth, and speed determination. 

A second mariner as a missile-firing, weapon-system-development ship. 
The first POLARIS missile ever fired from sea will be launched from the 
observation island, which has completed her shakedown voyage. 

Several other auxiliary vessels. 

Six fleet ballistic missile submarines. The first of these will be launched 
early this summer and will be ready for deployment in 1960. Others will 
follow at about 3-month intervals. Keels for three more submarines. will 
be laid during 1959, bringing the total under construction to nine. 

A tender especially converted to maintain POLARIS submarines on 
station, far from continental United States. 

In addition to shipbuilding programs, the funds that have been appropriated 
through fiscal year 1959 for POLARIS will buy the missiles for the first five 
submarines as well as those required for a continuing flight test program. 
Meanwhile the appropriations have supported the research and development 
programs so that the fleet ballistic missile system is now a practical reality 
within the planned schedules. 

In fiscal year 1960 the Navy is requesting $611.7 million for continuation of 
the POLARIS program. These funds will do several things: 

Permit construction of a second fleet ballistic missile tender. By start- 
ing in fiscal year 1960 we can build a completely new vessel, designed al- 
together for its primary POLARIS mission, in phase with the needs of the 
fleet ballistic missile fleet. Proposed reprograming of funds already ap- 
propriated will provide money required for this tender. 

Permit advance procurement in fiscal year 1960 of long leadtime com- 
ponents for three fleet ballistic missile submarines in the 1961 program. 
These would bring the total number to 12. 

Procure additional tactical missiles. In addition to missiles for shipfills, 
funds are included in the budget for necessary shakedown firings and 
pipeline backup. 

Continue an intensive flight test and evaluation program. In progressive 
stages, POLARIS missiles will be fired from the test pad at the Atlantic 
missile range, the adjoining ship motion simulator, missile firing test ship, 
from the observation island and, in modified form, from the underwater 
launch test facility at San Clemente. These tests will lead up to the first 
actual firing from a submarine. 

Maintain research and development effort to assure reliability of initial 
equipment and provide for subsequent improvement. 
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The amounts required by appropriation are: 


DOOTRGOn BNR TU IMNONAIN0G a oie canted note cncunnncseeuseamene $19, 275, 000 
DaTRn NIG  CONVAEIN OG a OL niicmsied det caemmsdiiendcmdued 54, 042, 000 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition_______________________ 314, 000, 000 
Research, development, test and evaluation_____-____-_____________ 220, 000, 000 


These total $607,317,000 in the current budget request. In addition $4,251,000 
for POLARIS facilities is contained in the military construction appropriation 
estimates, bringing the total to $611,568,000. 

Last year in my appearance before this committee I predicted some ups and 
downs in the months to come. ‘This is the nature of research and development, 
as you well know. Your staff has demonstrated a most gratifying understanding 
of the progress achieved in ballistic missile programs through a carefully 
planned test program. With your confidence and support we will keep our 
sights on the overall objectives Accomplishments of the past year give me 
more assurance than ever that the fleet ballistic missile weapon system is soundly 
conceived. I am glad to say that we have overcome our difficulties and that there 
are no known technical obstacles to meeting our objectives that cannot be resolved 
by straightforward engineering techniques. 

Close examination of our progress by a qualified scientific committee verifies 
my confidence. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to bring you this progress report today. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


ApmmraL Razorn. I will run down the programs to date. As you 
know, our 1956 to 1958 funds amounted to $706 million, and with 
these funds we started our initial R. & D. program on the missile and 
the facilities for the missile and test programs. Construction of the 
first three submarines was started. 

We started the conversion of the navigation test ship and missile 
firing test ship, training facilities for our crew, and weapons system 
development. 

With the funds in the basic 1959 budget, which amounted to $749 
million, for a total of $1.4 billion, we continued work on research and 
development facilities, test programs and production ; got into tactical 
missile procurement and also shakedown missiles, and we started sub- 
marines 4 and 5. 

We got into heavy construction work at various communications 
facilities and started the missile assembly facility at Charleston and 
continued training and weapons system development. 

The congressional 1959 add-on, $609 million, provided shakedown 
missiles, continued work on research and development and test pro- 
grams, and production of tactical missiles. 

Funds for four additional submarines were provided. Funds for 
No. 6 were released in December 1958. The others are planned, as I 
understand it, to be released as of July 1. Funds for one tender con- 
version to take care of these submarines, provide mobile maintenance, 
training, weapons system development and command communications 
research, were also provided. 


PROGRAM FOR 1960 


In the 1960 program we are asking for $612 million to continue 
work in the missile program and R. & D., test program and produc- 
tion. We will provide missiles for an additional submarine and also 
for support of the system. Advance procurement includes long lead- 
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time items for three additional submarines to be included in the fiscal 
year 1961 program. 

Also funds are provided for tender No. 2, which is to be new con- 
struction, training, facilities, weapons system development, and com- 
mand communications. 

I would like to summarize now by the various appropriations this 
total of $611.6 million. “Operation and maintenance,” we are asking 
for $19,275,000; “Ship construction, Navy,” $54 million; “Procure- 
ment, ordnance and ammunition, Navy,” $314 million; “Research and 
development, test and evaluation,” $220 million; “Military construc- 
tion,” $4,251,000. This amount in “Military construction” was sub- 
sequently revised to $4.4 million ; it will be considered separately later, 

Taking up each in turn, “Operation and maintenance” would pro- 
vide continuous support of our test vessels and facilities. It would 
provide the upkeep and repair capability which we need to keep our 
systems going. Ship-type training equipment, which we intend to 
provide ashore to provide training for our enlisted men and officers, 
$2.9 million; a total of $16.3 million in the “Ships and facilities” 
activity. 

Communication equipment will cost $1.3 million, and other support 
$1.7 million, for a total of $3 million in the “Servicewide operations” 
activity. 

The shipbuilding and conversion program is broken down like this: 
New tender, new construction, $61 million, made available principally 
from funds appropriated last year; long leadtime items for three 
more submarines to be placed in the 1961 program, basically reactor 
components, reactor cores, and ships’ inertial navigation equipment. 

Under “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition” we have our 
breakdown: “Procurement of tactical missiles,” $84.5 million; “Pro- 
curement of missile components for development test program,” 
$107.2 million; “Operation of flight test program,” $13.4 million; and 
“Production facilities and other missile system support,” $77.2 mil- 
lion; “Training, logistics, and weapons system support,” $31.6 mil- 
lion ; total of $314 million. 

“Research and development, test and evaluation program,” we are 
asking for a total of $351.1 million to continue development and test 
of the POLARIS missile. 

In the “Command communications,” $20.5 million, continuing the 
work of improving our ability to talk to these submerged subma- 
rines; “Weapons system development and technical coordination,” 
$21.4 million; “Crew training,” $2.5 million; total of $220 million. 

“Military construction,” which we will take up separately, we have 
here “Missile test facilities at Atlantic Missile Range, Cape Canav- 
eral,” $0.2 million; “Underwater launch development facility at San 
Clemente,” $0.5 million; “Communications,” $3.2 million; “Training 
facilities at New London,” $0.5 million. 

This quick résumé of the fiscal year 1960 program is completed. I 
will be pleased to try to answer any questions, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many POLARIS missiles do you plan to have 
available in 1962? 

Admiral Rasorn. The present program would indicate that we 
will have the numbers of missiles shown here according to these dates. 
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These are calendar year dates, the completion of those calendar years. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Is that an adequate number of missiles ? 

Admiral Raporn. It is for the size program, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is that for all the so far proposed submarines ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the long-range objective in number, if you 
have such an objective at this time, of missiles and submarines ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. The point is you will have 16 launchers for each sub- 
marine—that is the general plan—plus additional amount in reserve, 
more or less, for the submarines. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These first submarines will be, shall we say, of the non- 
sophisticated variety, and we can anticipate that very great improve- 
ments will eventually be made. 


FUTURE GROWTH OF POLARIS MISSILES 


What is your plan with respect to improvements and obsolescence, 
and what would you do about the obsolescence of these missiles ? 

Admiral Rasorn. As far as the submarines whemselves are con- 
cerned—and this goes for the missiles also—when we started out 3 
years ago, we called in the best brains i. the country and sat down and 
took a good look at the current state of missile art and submarine 
construction art. 

We looked ahead for a period of 5 years and asked, where could 
we reasonably expect to be in the missile art and in the submarine 
construction art at that time? Three years ago we set for our goal 
the attainment of these technical objectives, so that when we arrive 
at the submarine and the missile we will have the very latest and up 
to date that could possibly be had at the then current state of the art. 

We allowed in our submarines plenty of growth capability so that 
they would not be made obsolescent during their lifetime. In the shell 
of the missile we have allowed for this same growth. You will note 
we have the 1,500-mile missile coming in. This is attributable to 
the long-range goals which we set for ourselves. We have plenty 
of growth capability to take this missile to ranges considerably beyond 
1,500 nautical miles. 

Mr. Sixes. Within what period of time? 

Admiral Razorn. Within the period of time of 4 to 5 years from 
now. We think, going ahead with this, we will have an extended 
range missile during 1963. Our operational studies have clearly 
shown that the maximum effectiveness of this system can be realized 
if we have extended range missiles aboard. 

Mr. Sixes. Could the admiral take the time at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, to tell us what his actual program is in the way of increasing 
the range this fiscal year, next fiscal year, and on until 1963 ? h 

Mr. Manon. That is a good question. 

Admiral Razorn. I have a Vu-Graph which will show that. 

_ Our first missiles, because of the acceleration of the program, will be 
In the neighborhood of 1,200 miles. Those will go in the boats next 
calendar year. We are, because of the breakthroughs we have had in 
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our solid propellant work, that we can get a 1,500 mile missile 1 year 
earlier than we had previously thought. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Now, within this envelope we think that we can get considerable 
increase in range. 

Mr. Srxes. Without major modification of the submarine? 

Admiral Razorn. No modification of the submarine. 

Mr. Sixes. It is actually proposed to do this, to increase the range 
of your missiles as the missiles are constructed ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, in order tc improve the efficiency of the 
system as a whole, make it more difficult for the enemy to locate the 
submarines. This increases tremendously the miles the submarines 
can operate and still get their assigned targets if called upon. 

This is a small increase in size for the missiles. We have allowed 
for that increase in size in the original design of the launching tubes, 

Mr. Forp. What difference does that additional range make in your 
ability to cover a potential target ? 

Admiral Ragorn. It vastly increases it. I think maybe I have 
a Vu-Graph on that. This is germane to your question. I will show 
that first. By increasing the missile range, we increase the submarines’ 
patrol area, as you see here on this Vu-Gr: aph. 

Mr. Forp. What does that mean, Admiral? Does that mean that 
they can launch from a wider area? 

Admiral Rasorn. And still hit the same targets. It makes it more 
difficult for the enemy to find them and gives them greater flexibility. 

Mr. Manon. You would generally double the water area from which 
you could fire? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir. It is shown a little differently on this 
chart, sir. 

This will increase tremendously the efficiency of this system. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Are any targets within the land mass you have shown 
denied to our missiles by virtue of distance or can we reach anything 
within that land mass? 

Admiral Ragorn. We can reach any of these targets, yes, any sig- 
nificant target shown here. 

Mr. Srxes. May be reached from the lines shown for position of the 
submarine ¢ 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. With the expansion of your operating area, what does 
that do to your navigational problem and your information as to 
where you are and the targets you want to hit? 

Admiral Razorn. Our navigational equipment, which we are 
putting in these submarines based on our original design, is the type 
which would give our submarines maximum flexibility. 

We are not tied to any area or any certain area of water for efli- 
ciency of the navigational system. In other words, it has no detri- 
mental effect, increasing the range on our accuracy of positioning from 
navigation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Weaver. Will the chairman yield? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Mr. Weaver. Would the shorter range missile restrict you because 
of the depths along the coastal areas there? 

Admiral Ranorn. No, sir. It will not. There is no technical dis- 
advantage. We have also designed these submarines to fire from the 
surface. 

Ye do not require the skipper to submerge in order to fire the 
submarine. 

We build them in maximum flexibility. He can launch from the 
surface or submerged, as he sees fit. 


(Off the record.) 
DESTRUCTIVE CAPABILITY OF THE POLARIS MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. I am interested in the destructive capability of this 
missile. You have given us generally what it would be from the 
technical standpoint. From the standpoint of actual operation would 
it do the job on the target ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir. I would be very happy to talk on that 
if I may, sir. 

Generally speaking, it has been figured up by some of our bright 
boys that the striking power of each one of these submarines, 
destructive power, in other words, within the effective radius of at- 
tack, that we will have greater striking power and greater destructive 
force than all the Allied aircraft based; in Europe at the height of 
World War II—just one of these submarines. 

For the targets which we are projected against, the destructive 
power of this missile is most adequate, and w hen we consider the ac- 
curacy which we expect to get out of this system, the ranges which 
we will fire, we have every : added assurance that we are going to get 
this accuracy. This is the one thing that the Milliken subcommittee, 
the Scientific Advisory Committee that set with us 2 days commencing 
March 23, of this year, really pinpointed and _ they stated as being 
thoroughly satisfied that we are going to do this job. 

So for the ranges, the accuracies, and for the targets, the destructive 
power of this missile it is most adequate. 

Mr. Manon. Are you interested, then, in increasing its capability? 

Admiral Rarorn. We are interested. in increasing its capability, 
which means, of course, improving overall systems efliciency and im- 
proving our ability to cut down the error, the overall systems error 
hitting. 

It is there if we are smart enough to bring it out. We are, of 
course, interested in improving it, if the target system demands it, 
but right at the present there is no reason, if you can hit a target, to 
overkill it. 

You just grind it up into little smaller pieces. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it may be that you will not be seriously 
interested in increasing the yield of the missile ? 

Admiral Rasorn. I would say that is correct, sir. We are inter- 
ested, but we feel that this is not an essential thing. 

Mr. Manion. Have you programed in fiscal 1960 sufficient numbers 
of missiles for funding ? 

Admiral Rarorn. "Yes, sir, for the force levels that we have 
approved. 

Yes, sir. 
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ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Have you programed in your opinion sufficient Polaris 
submarines in the national interest in fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Rasorn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to beg off that ques- 
tion. That is hardly under my purview. 

That is a question that I would prefer to be asked of someone who 
has responsibility for overall force levels. 

Admiral Masrerson. All I can say in answer to that question, sir, 
is that as Admiral Burke has stated, the Navy believes that adequate 
retaliatory power exists in this country today. 

The future force levels are something that is under discussion right 
now. I would personally like to see a lot more Polaris submarines 
on order in this budget, and Iso recommended. However, it was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly within the Navy and outside the Navy, and 
the program that is before you now is the result. 

Mr. Manon. There is not an unlimited availability of funds for the 
Department of Defense, as you know. 

Admiral Masterson. That is true, sir. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST FOR POLARIS SUBMARINES BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Manon. I am interested in knowing if the Navy at any level 
requested inclusion in the fiscal 1960 budget of more Polaris subma- 
rines and more POLARIS missiles? 

Admiral Masterson. We originally requested more submarines in 
the fiscal 1960 budget. 

Mr. Manon. Has that appeared in the record, Admiral Beardsley, 
heretofore ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think there was inclusion of things that had 
been asked for and that were denied. 

Mr. Manon. I do not recall the details. It certainly would not be 
amiss to answer the question here. Will you, Admiral, give us what 
the facts are? 

Admiral Masterson. The Navy originally requested that six sub- 
marines be in the 1960 budget request, with a long lead-time item for 
enough submarines to where we could schedule 12 in fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is this is in addition to what was given you by the last 
Congress ? 

Admiral Masterson. That is in addition to what was given us by 
the 1959 Congress. 

Mr. Srxes. In addition to the 1959 program ? 

Admiral Masterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. To contrast that and clarify the record, what do you 
have actually in the budget ? 

Admiral Masterson. We accually have in the 1960 budget only 
long-lead-time money for three submarines. 

However, three of the submarines that were scheduled to be pro- 
duced with 1959 funds have been slipped into the 1960 period. 

Mr. Manon. That would not relate to the six additional submarines 
which you thought you needed, would it ? 

Admiral Masterson. It would not. 
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Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, let us differentiate between long-lead- 
time items and actual production. Did you ask to be allowed actu- 
ally to begin construction on six additional submarines? 

Admiral Masrerson. That was our original budget request. 

Mr. Srxes. What actually came through was no additional subma- 
rines for fiscal year 1960, but long- lead-time items for three, is that 
correct 

Admiral Masterson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How high did this request get and with whom did it 
originate ? 

Admiral Masrerson. It originated in the Navy Department, of 
course, and it got to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. It originated in the Navy Department, in the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Masterson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It was approved officially by the Secretary of the 
Navy ¢ 

Admiral Masterson. It was part of the budget request that he 
submitted to the Department. 

Mr. Manon. It was therefore approved by him and then it went 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for consideration ? 

Admiral Masterson. It did. It went to the Secretary of Defense 
for his consideration. However, the exact process I think Admiral 
Beardsley might clarify a little bit, whether there was ever a piece 
of paper signed for that or not, I do not know. This budgeting 
process gets to be quite involved at times. 

Mr. Manon. What about it, Admiral Beardsley ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. As I recall, we had six additional POLARIS 
submarines which were sent to the Defense Department as part of 
the add-on part to the basic budget. 

Mr. Manon. Was it within the ceiling? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. It was on top of the basic ceiling. 

Mr. Manon. But it was within the add-on part? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. I think I am right. I would like 
to correct the record if Iam wrong. 

Mr. Manon. It must be correct for the record. 

Admiral Brarpstry. In addition, we had long leadtime items for 
the additional quantity mentioned, also. This wa< in the add-on. 
This was eventually changed by the Defense Department, of course, 
to come up with the budget you now have, which has no P OLARIS 
submarines and in effect, they have slipped three that you appropri- 
ated money for last year to have construction started next year. 

That is in effect what they have done. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I think all of us are more or less enthusiastic 
about the POLARIS program. It appeals to our judgment and to 
our imagination. I think it is a very popular idea with the people 
generally as an extra special type of deterrent. I know we cannot 
do everything and do it simultaneously, but it concerns me that the 
Navy would think enough of this to ask for six additional submarines 
and that you would be able to persuade the Defense Department to 
give you none at all. What is wrong here? Is it purely a budgetary 
matter, or is it lack of confidence on the part of the Office of the Secre- 
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tary of Defense, or what is the trouble, Admiral? You are speaking 
for the Department. 

Admiral Masrerson. I am afraid I am not speaking for the Secre- 
tary of Defense in this matter, sir. I do know that there was con- 
siderable sympathy throughout the Defense Department for the 
POLARIS system. However, when you come to parceling out, the 
money, we have tremendous other requirements within the Navy alone 
for funds, ASW, ship construction, ship modernization, and particu- 
uarly in just plain old everyday operations, sir. 

When you try to figure out where you are going to pull that money 
out to build more POLARIS submarines, it becomes quite a problem, 

Mr. Manon. But you figured that out and submitted your request 
for the additional submarines. 

Mr. Larrp. You say this is not enough to provide a program that 
you and the Chief of Naval Operations have requested. ‘The Chief 
of Naval Operations, in testimony before this committee, has already 
stated that we had enough retaliatory striking power in this country 
and that we had enough through 1962, as he could see it. 

Was your request based on some reduction someplace else in the 
Defense Department budget ? 

Admiral Masterson. Our request was a straight request based on 
our thoughts in the matter. 

Mr. Larrp. There must have been some thought that there would 
be some other reduction in the Defense Department budget because 
you would not want to overprogram your retaliatory power, would 
you? 

Admiral Masterson. Well, in my opinion, this is the most impor- 
tant retaliatory power coming along in that period. 

Mr. Larrp. This is more important than SAC or ATLAS? 

Admiral Masterson. For that time period I would say yes, 
definitely. 

IMPORTANCE OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Latrp. You feel this is a more important request than the 
request for SAC bombers and for ATLAS missiles which are included 
in the 1960 budget ? 

Admiral Masterson. In my opinion much more important for the 
simple reason that, by the time these will be coming off the line in 
1963, I think that the bases for SAC bombers will be so vulnerable 
that the money we would be putting into SAC bombers in that period 
would be largely down the drain. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Latrp. I would like to ask Admiral Raborn one more question. 

Do you consider that your request for the additional POLARIS 
submarines is more important than the request which was approved 
by the Secretary of Defense and was submitted by the Secretary of 
the Navy providing for an attack carrier? 

Admiral Rarorn. Mr. Congressman, I should like to ask, if I 
may, to give my feelings on that, I would sort of like to ask you which 
one of my arms I would like the most. 

Mr. Larrp. That is what you are asking of us in this request you 
are placing before us today. You have come out and said you did 
not get as much as you wanted. We are confronted with a problem 
which you are confronted with, too. I think you can give me a 
straight answer to that question. 
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Admiral Razorn. I can’t give you a simple answer, sir, because 
this is a very involved one. 

Even though I am in a major war deterrent business and am an 
enthusiastic supporter, based on detailed and intimate knowledge of 
the potential of the POLARIS weapon system, I can say to you 
categorically that the welfare of this country demands that we con- 
tinue to have good weapons for conventional war and the most power- 
ful weapon for conventional war that we have in the national arsenal 
today, or for the foreseeable future, is the aircraft carrier. 

All of us fully believe, based on a great deal of experience, that 
there are going to be more of these Quemoy, Lebanon, Korean type 
convention: il wars whereby unless we have adequate aircraft carriers 
on the line, as well as good weapons in the hands of our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, for ‘conventional war defense, that we may get 
our pants pretty well scorched and we may have to resort to a big 
bomb in order to get even. This is my deep-down conviction. 

This does not lessen the need for the POLARIS system. 


DISCUSSION OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF POLARIS SUBMARINES AND 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Larrp. You prefer the carrier over the POLARIS submarine? 
Is that the way I interpret your answer ¢ 

Admiral Ragorn. I think I would have to, at this time, if I had 
tomake a choice. 

Mr. Lairp. I think you people in the service, with the background 
that you have, should be able to set upa prnomty basis. 

Admiral Razorn. The conventional defense capability and the 
major war deterrent capability are two things which have to be 
equally fed monetar my In my opinion, and it 1s a question of where 
do you put your money. I have a very strong feeling that, in the 
period that Admiral Masterson talked about in 1963-64, unless we 
have an adequate number of POLARIS submarines on the line, 
equipped and ready to go, that this Nation’s defense capability will 
not be as high, and mind you, I say high, as it could be. I think this 
country deserves the best. Therefore, it really calls on the wisdom 
of Solomon to know where to put this Nation’s resources. I didn’t 
make the decision. I just gave my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ‘interrupt to ask, if I er Do you 
mean to say that the Nation’s most important limited war weapon, 
in your opinion, is the carrier, or do you mean to say that tn carrier 
is the most important Navy weapon for limited war? 

My point is, are you br ushing aside the Air Force and the Army 
and saying that of all the weapons available to the United States 
ina limited war, the carrier is the top ? 

Admiral Ranorn. I would say for the Navy’s roles and missions, 
for conventional defense—that means conventional war—that the 
arrier is preeminent. 

Mr. Manon. That is not, of course, the answer to my question, as 
you know. 

Admiral Rarorn. I did not deliberately sidestep it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. My point is, do you say it is the most important 
limited war weapon of the Navy or the most important limited war 
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weapon, taking into consideration the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Force ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. I would say, sir, it is certainly the most im- 
portant for the Navy and I would like to beg off answering the ques- 
tion for the others because I do not feel competent to give a national 
estimate. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I would like to add one thing to the statement, 
Mr. Laird. You raised a very fine point here. I think the Navy's 
official position and the Defense Department official position answered 
your question because they presented to you a budget which has the 
carrier in there and does not have the submarines, so the decision was 
made that they considered the carrier of higher priority than the 
submarines, 

Mr. Latrp. The Department also submitted a budget with SAC 
bombers and with ICBM missile capabilities for the Air Force. 
Admiral Brearpstey. That is right. 





Mr. Manon. And the Joint Chiefs of Staff also admitted that they | 


did not even discuss whether or not in the program for fiscal 1960 
they should have a supercarrier. I guess you are familiar with that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

I think the point I tried to make, Mr. Laird, was the official posi- 
tion of the Navy Department is, I believe, that on a priority basis, 
that the carrier was more important than the additional submarines. 

Mr. Latrp. The point I am trying to make is the shopping lists 
which each of the services had are just shopping lists, and that 1s all. 
If we were to approve a budget that included the shopping lists of 
the three services, we would not be considering here a $41 billion 
budget. We would be considering a $53 billion budget. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I think the shopping lists are more than lists, 
sir. If they are lists, we should all quit, probably, because they are 
based on the individual services’ beliefs of what can be done to de- 
velop weapons and to give the country certain types of defense. We 
all submitted a basic budget, which added up to about $41 billion, 
plus add-on amounts, which probably added about $6 billion to it 
for consideration, but in the Navy’s submission of its basic budget 
there were no additional POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Forp. What was that? 

Admiral Brearpstey. In the Navy’s submission of the basic budget, 
there were no additional submarines. These were contained in the 
add-on amount for consideration. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Masterson, the POLARIS submarine is strictly a stra- 
tegic weapon, is it not? 

Admiral] Masterson. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat not correct, Admiral Raborn ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The great role of the Navy is not necessarily that in 
the field of delivery of strategic weapons; is that correct? 

Admiral Masterson. It is in the field of delivery of strategic 
weapons, but not as its primary mission. 

Mr. Manon. The primary mission of the Navy is not to deliver 
strategic weapons? 
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Admiral Masterson. It is a primary mission of it, but it 1s not 
the primary mission. 

Mr. Manon. I see the point. Yes. So, in a way, the conventional 
Navy must look at the POLARIS as more or less a program somewhat 
outside the pale of the regular field of Navy operation ? 

Admiral Masterson. ‘No, sir. That is not true. As far as getting 
money to finance it under these limited budget areas we do feel that 
the Navy has to look after the items the Nav y is responsible for that 
nobody else will look after or can look after, so that is why the 
POLARIS submarine was in the add-on part of our budget that we 
went forward with, rather than the basic budget. That does not 
mean we do not think the POLARIS is just as important as anything 
else in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. It is competitive, though, for other funds in the Navy 
and highly competitive. 

Admiral Masterson. It is competitive for other funds in the Navy 
and highly competitive, but we think it should be competitive for the 
funds of the country as a whole in this field. 


INADEQUACY OF REVIEWS BY THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. Insofar as you know, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
discuss this question of whether or not there should be placed in the 
budget for fiscal 1960 additional funds for POLARIS submarines 
and what their decision was with respect to that matter ? 

Admiral Masrerson. I am sorry, I do not know the answer to that 
question, sir. I can find out and furnish it for the record if you care 
to have it, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. What is the answer, please? 

Admiral Masterson. I do not know the answer. My right hand 
man over here tells me that they never did actually oonlailie ae | 
know they did not officially consider it, but I also do know that there 
were discussions at that level about things of this nature. 

Mr. Manon. You see what some of us feel is that while the Joint 
Chiefs may not know all the questions involving money and all the 
details and all that, that anything as big as a cut in the Army of 
30,000 men, or any thing as big as new wings or lesser wings in the 
Air Force, or anything as big as a supercarrier or anything as im- 
portant as a POL ARIS submarine should be thoroughly discussed 
and explored with respect to the Defense program. It is said, of 
course, we agreed to so many carriers years ago and we agreed to 
certain force levels years or months ago, but that is not adequate. We 
are living in a changing world and we are entitled to the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to the pertinent controversial 

issues, with respect to programs—not necessarily with respect to dol- 
lars—that are presented to us in the Defense budget. That is the 
view which I support very strongly, and I cannot see how a contrary 
view could be very well supported. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, will you yield ? 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 
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QUESTION AS TO POSSIBILITY OF FUTURE OBSOLESCENCE OF POLARIS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Tuomas. Did not Secretary McElroy and a certain gentleman 
of the Navy spell out this POLARIS situation very accurately for us 
about 6 months ago? That the state of the art was such, if they con- 
tinued in their course to spend all the money the committee had given 
them last year, maybe by the time the full number were developed, 
they would be obsolete? So perhaps withholding the funds for, say, 
three and programing them over to 1960 might give you enough lead- 
time on the four you are working on now. Also from the point of 
view of development, you will have learned a good many lessons 
so that when you start with your three or four in 1960 or 1961, you 
may have learned enough to build something far superior to that 
which you have already constructed. You may be saving not: only 
time, but you may be saving dollars, too. Is that not the answer 
to your problem? Were we not so advised about 6 months ago, that 
that was what you were going to do? 

Admiral Rasorn. I would like to comment on that if I may, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Razorn. This is not my opinion. We, as I said before, 
sir, and I would like to repeat it for emphasis—— 

Mr. Tuomas. We will get out Mr. McElroy’s statement and I will 
guarantee I have not misquoted him very seriously. 

Admiral Rasorn. My opinion is based on my technical knowledge, 
knowledge of the technical status and promise of this system. I have 
the confidence, as I said before, of the premier blue ribbon scientific 
committee in the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your statement is: The art is so far advanced that we 
could well afford to go ahead and build 6, 8, 10, or whatever the num- 
ber should be right now ? 

Admiral Rasorn. If based on technical considerations alone, which 
obviously it is not, I can say “yes” very strongly. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not so sure, if it is not technical considerations 

Admiral Rasorn. Here is the answer to that. For instance, if 4 
person—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Because, if the instrument is as good as I think it 
will be 2 or 3 years from now, it is going to solve more offensive— 
this is not a defensive weapon, it is an offensive weapon, and you 
know it, and I know it; we are not going to keep it on the east coast 
of the United States. 

You will send it out several thousand miles from here—and if it 


is as good as we think it is going to be, it is going to be the answer to | 


a lot of our offensive problems. We have not even got one opera- 
tional yet. How good is it going to be? 


Admiral Razorn. The first submarine will be launched the Jast of 


this fiscal year and will be ready for sea in 1960. It takes 2i4 to3 
years to put one of these things together. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. If you build 12 or 15 now, by the 
time you get them built, they are obsolete. 

Admiral Razorn. I beg your pardon, sir. This is very strongly 
not the case. We sat down and figured out where we would be in 
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technical matters in 1965 and we are building a 1965 submarine and 
missile today and everything going in there is based on this kind of 
potential and growth capability; and, as I was going to say, for con- 
fidence, if a person wants to know how well he is, or what is wrong 
with him, he goes to a competent doctor and gives that doctor time 
to sit down and talk with him about his ailments. We have done just 
that. We have sat down with the best known and the best thought of 
guided missile people in the United States, headed up by the Milliken 
Committee, and as of the last week in March, this last month, they 
thoroughly analyzed us in great detail, going into our technical prom- 
ise and technical status, and they gave us an enthusiastic vote of 
confidence. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not question your judgment on that one bit. 
What I question is the submarine you will have completed and oper- 
ational 12 months from now will look like a 1927 model Ford com- 
pared to the one you will have 6 to 8 years from now. Do you ques- 
tion that. statement ? 

Admiral Razorn. I am afraid I must, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, 1 am afraid that you are leaving yourself 
in this testimony in an untenable position. 

Admiral Rarorn. I would not like to do that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The automobile has been made on a highly competitive 
basis in the United States for a long period of years. 

It was really a jalopy when it started. It has graduated, or de- 
graded, into quite a different animal. 

Even so, each year, after these years of experience and the expendi- 
ture of many billions of dollars, each year the manufacturers find 
that their product has bugs in it, it is lacking something, there is 
room for improvement, et cetera. 

Any thinking man knows that, after you go to operating these 
POLARIS submarines, you are going to discover many things and 
you are going to find a very vast opportunity for improvement of 
one kind or another. 

You cannot repeal Newton’s law of gravitation or the rules of 
commonsense. 

You must admit, as I see it, that the first versions of this POLARIS 
submarine will need considerable refinement as you proceed toward 
the construction of others. I have great confidence in you, but I do 
not like to lose confidence in your judgment. How do you reconcile 
what you have said to Mr. Thomas with what I have said? 

Admiral Razorn. The difference is primarily one of degree, of 
emphasis. A weapon system does not become obsolete so long as it 
remains an efficient instrument for the performance of its mission, in 
comparison with other weapon systems and in the face of existing 
defenses. 

[ have been describing the improvement factors that we built into 
the fleet ballistic missile weapon system. We are not freezing on a 
prototype model and building Chinese copies. We have, as a matter 
of fact, already established a new class, an improved design, of the 
SSB(N) with improved capabilities. We expect to continue such 
efforts to incorporate improvements in an orderly shipbuilding 
program. 
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Components of the weapon system are designed for com. 
patibility with change. The fact that the 1959 SSB(N) is better 
does not mean that the 1958 model is obsolete. 

From the beginning, we have known which areas held opportunity 
for advancing the present state of the art. We have been forward- 
looking in establishing the parameters of the initial weapon system 
to Fa icipate such changes and provide for them. 

I did not mean to imply that great improvements will not occur, 
but on the other hand, that they are planned. Within the foreseeable, 
predictable future there is nothing expected that will make the 
original FBM submarines obsolete. 

My thinking is based on the fact that we have the most competent 
people that can be obtained in this country who have sat down and set 
out the technical parameters of the equipment that goes into the 
submarines. The useful life of a submarine is normally 15 to 20 years. 
True, it might have a later model that might be slightly better in some 
cases and greatly improved in other ways, but the growth potential, 
the improv vement potential, which can be foreseen, we are allowing for 
in the submarines so that there will be no major—and this is the point 
which Mr. Thomas and I were discussing here and I did not make 
myself clear, for which I apologize—we are allowing to be put into the 
submarines the improved equipment as they come along without any 
major conversion of the submarines. 

Mr. Srxxs. Are you not building 1962 or 1963 submarines now by 
shortening the lead time on this? 

Admiral Rasorn. We are, and I say we can get this by that time so 
we are trying to do it right now. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY RETALIATORY DETERRENT 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask either Admiral Raborn or Admiral 
Masterson if the six submarines in the add-on had been approved, 
would that not mean that there would have been a very sizable increase 
in the Navy’s share of the retaliatory or deterrent force compared to 
what the Navy has now? This would have meant you would have 
had an overkill or one of the other services would have lost its share 
of the total retaliatory or deterrent force? What is the answer to that! 

Admiral Masterson. That is quite a question. 

Mr. Forp. That is why I asked it. 

Admiral Masrerson. You realize when we are talking about six 
submarines in 1960, we are talking about availability along the line 
in 1963. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral Masterson, I also could not help thinking that 
it is six submarines against the present program of nine, so it is a 
two-thirds increase in the Navy’s share of the retaliatory force, a 
rather sizable increase. 

Admiral Masterson. That is true, and my own opinion is that we 
are going to need it, and need it badly by 1963, because of the vulner- 
ability of the other systems, including the ATLAS and other airbases. 

Mr. Forp. In your judgment, and in your view, this two-thirds 
increase in the Navy’s share of the retaliatory or deterrent force is 
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far preferable to an increase in the ATLAS program or some of the 
other, similar, strategic weapons ¢ 

Admiral Masterson. In my opinion, there is no question about the 
greater value of the POLARIS in that time period. 

Mr. Forp. What would be your view on that, Admiral ? 

Admiral Ragorn. I am concerned mainly with the technical things 
and I trust that I have made that clear. As stated to the chairman, 
in any clean “ ’fessing up”, we will clean things up as we go along, 
if we are allowed to install these improved things i in the submarines. 

I feel from my study—and this is my personal opinion—the invul- 
nerability of the combination of nuclear- -propelled submarines and 
the new ballistic missiles systems out there in international free terri- 
tory isa weapon which we should seriously consider having in adequate 
numbers. They do have to be considered in the light of what other 
weapons or major war deterrents we may wish to have in our inven- 
tory. This is something that is way bepond the purview of my 
responsibilities. 

I think a major weapons system should be considered for adequate 
numbers, whatever that would be. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me that the number of strategic targets in 
1962 is going to be reasonably well defined and there has to be an 
assignment of responsibility for those targets between the several 
services involved in that part of the business. If the Na avy were to 
get six more POLARIS submarines in fiscal 1960, as was requested 
in the add-on, there had to be a tremendous increase in the Navy’s 
share of those targets, is that right, unless you were going to kill 
certain targets twice ? 

Admiral Masterson. This whole question of targeting is a difficult 
one as you know, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It isa system we use, is it not ? 

Admiral Masterson. That is a system that we use, but I do not 
believe that the country as a whole has really tangled with the problem 
that will be faced when the main threat to this country becomes bal- 
listic missiles or missiles. We will not know where their launch sites 
are. The chances are that we will not know too accurately where their 
launch sites are. 

A retaliatory system has to be channeled eventually to take care of 
a situation where we will inevitably have retaliation after we have 
been hit. In my opinion, we can be hit without too much warning. 
As a matter of fact, I was just reading General Powers’ article in the 
newspaper where he says the same thing. In the missile age, he says 
we will have 12 minutes’ warning. I do not think we will ever be able 
to strike or hit with a 12-minute war ning from vulnerable bases and 
be sure of what we are hitting on the other side. 

What we are going to have to do is to channel our resources into 
movable or concealable systems where retaliation is inevitable on 
target systems that will, in effect, knock out Russia, knock out the 
enemy. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand your testimony, Admiral, it is diamet- 
rically opposed to that ely en by General Powers to this subcommittee. 

Admiral Masterson. I did not hear his testimony to this sub- 
committee, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You were referring to it this morning, just a minute ago. 
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Admiral Masterson. I read the morning paper, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if we are to put more money into the 
defense program, you think it is a better place to put it in the PO. 
LARIS system and the ATLAS. 

Admiral Masrerson. I think it is better to put it in a concealable 
system like the POLARIS. The ATLAS can be knocked out, too, 
like a SAC base. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Have you taken into consideration the proposal for 
the hardening of the ICBM bases ? 

Admiral Masterson. Yes, and if we are going to have ICBM’s I 
think they should be hardened. 





CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral Raborn, when do you propose to start 
POLARIS submarines Nos. 7, 8, and 9? I am speaking of the start 
of construction. 

Admiral Razsorn. We are getting the necessary preliminary ad- 
ministrative work in hand to start construction July 1 of this year. 

Mr. Sixes. On all three of them ? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir. We will have the awards out and the 
actual construction will start. 

Mr. Sixes. I followed your earlier testimony and it appeared that 
No. 9 will lag behind the others; is that correct ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All three started during fiscal year 1960? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes,sir. I think that is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Approximately what dates will construction begin? 

Admiral Rasorn. We would hope to award the contracts on July 
1, sir, and bring them into actual being, staggered at intervals. 

Mr. Sixes, W hy would you stagger the construction program if 
you are concerned about the delays in availablity of these submarines? 
Why do you not start them all at the same time? 

Admiral Razorn. This has to do with the work in progress in the 
shipyards, Mr. Sikes, so that we do not unnecessarily disjoint or 
unjoint the work going on in the yards. 


ADEQUACY OF SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Sikes. Are there only certain yards where this work can be 
done ? 

Admiral Rasorn. We currently have about five or six yards that 
have nuclear submarine construction experience. We are in the 
process of expanding that experience. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. Will you yield? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnauy. Where are those yards located ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Currently, we have the naval shipyard at Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; Electric Boat at Groton, Conn.; the civilian shipyard 
at Newport News; New port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and 
at the naval shipyard at Mare Island. That is one of our top flight 
construction sites. There are other yards that the Bureau of Ships 
has under consideration for expansion should that necessity arise and 
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that, for instance, would be the naval shipyard at San Francisco at 
Hunters Point. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you actually limited on space in which to build 
these submarines ? 

Admiral Raporn. No, sir; we are not. We are given adequate 
time to plan and shift the workloads, and so forth. 

Mr. Sikes. What would be your situation if the Navy had allowed 
you to ask for funds for Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15? Where would 
you build them ? 

‘ Admiral Raporn. That has not been decided yet because it is a 
decision of the President. 

Mr. Srxes. Could you actually build them with present facilities 
or would it be necessary to have new yards made available / 

Admiral Raporn. We have adequate present facilities. 

This is a decision of the President, hathen to put in private yards 
or naval yards. 

Mr. Srxxs. Are there facilities if it should be decided to build 
them ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes,sir. They are quite adequate. 

Mr. Sixes. Then I do not follow the need to have a lag between 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 in starting construction if there are adequate facilities. 

Admiral Rasorn. Essentially, this is bound up in certain long 
leadtime items, provisions of those we would overtax our manufac- 
turing capabilities. For instance, the shipboard fire-control equip- 
ment. We would spend unnecessary sums of money in overtime if 
we provided them simultaneously. 

Mr. Stxes. On Nos. 7, 8, and 9 funded by the last Congress, you 
were not allowed to spend the money during fiscal year 1959 and you 
are now authorized to spend it during fiscal year 1960; is that correct ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir; that is the plan. We have been told 
to prepare our paperwork, administrative work, to get those started 
promptly. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. You have testified that the Navy recommended that an 
additional six be funded for fiscal year 1960, but actually you have 
instead only advanced procurement funds requested in fiscal 1960 
budget of $54 million for submarines 10, 11, and 12; am I correct? 

Mr. Manon. For long leadtime items. 

Admiral Rasorn. These are long leadtime items for submarines to 
be put in the fiscal year 1961 program. 

Mr. Sixes. Is my statement correct, that you did want to build 
six additional ones beginning in 1960 but instead you are allowed 
only to procure long leadtime items for three, amounting to $54 mil- 
lion, during fiscal year 1960; is that a correct statement 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir. We were allowed to—first, let me say 
that we have funds and they are currently for long leadtime items, 
and currently on order for submarines 7, 8, and 9. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Admiral Raporn. In the fiscal 1960 program we have funds for 
long leadtime items for three submarines which are to be placed in 
the 1961 program, not the 1960 program. 
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Mr. Sixes. In any event, you are not allowed to ask for funds for 
the six additional submarines which you felt should be included in 
the 1960 program ? 

Admiral Rarorn. They are not in the budget ; no, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If Congress should decide that additi ional money should 
be provided for additional POLARIS submarines, what would be 
the amount required for each submarine in addition to those now 
in the budget, in addition to the $54 million long leadtime procure: 
ment funds? 

Admiral Rarorn. I have a Vu-Graph, which I would like to put 
on, which may help to clarify this. 

Roughly speaking, we have to have $100 million per submarine, 
That is the cost for the construction of a submarine, and we would 
have to have funds for the missiles. 

The program for 6 new submarines in fiscal year 1960, with 12 
new submarines in fiscal year 1961, with long leadtime items for 12 
submarines in 1962 would give us this kind [indicating] of a new 
obligational authority over and above that which is in the current 
program. 

Mr. Srxes. We have not talked about new subs in 1961.’ Are you 
talking about six POLARIS submarines for fiscal year 1960? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the item of 12 new submarines? 

Admiral Ranorn. In order that we do not have an inordinate gap 
between fiscal vears, we have to buy these long leadtime items. Even 
in the 1959 budget, we have long leadtime items for seven, eight, nine, 
and so on. 

Mr. Srxes. Are those all POLARIS submarines? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. This is the program which the Navy 
first recommended we try to do for fiscal year 1960; build six new 
submarines in fiscal vear 1960 and 12 new submarines i in 1961. This 
[indicating] would be long leadtime items in 1961. That would be 
in the current fiscal 1960 program. That would be $784 million over 
and above the current figure. 

Mr. Srxrs. For 1960. 

Ts that in addition to the lone leadtime items which are $54 mil- 
lion which are now in the budget ? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. $784 million for six submarines. Is that for construe- 
tions of six submarines and for nothing else, or does it include other 
things? 

Admiral Rarorn. It includes construction funds for the submarines 
and includes the required missile facility build-up, and also to com- 
plete various odds and ends on an accelerated pace. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it include any long leadtime money for other 
submarines, other than the six ? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir: long leadtime items for 12 submarines 
in the fiscal year 1961 program. 

Mr. SrKes. What would be the cost for six new POLARIS sub- 
marines in fiscal vear 1960 and with the missiles required for them, 
but without long leadtime items for additional submarines in a later 
budget ? 
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Admiral Razorn. $651 million without missiles, but I would like 
to confirm that later. The other information is classified and I will 
furnish that information to the committee. 

Mr. Stxes. About $110 million per submarine? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That does not include the long leadtime items? 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir; for additional submarines it does not. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the long leadtime items ? 

Admiral Raporn. Basically, for the nuclear-powered submarines, 
all nuclear-powered submarines have very long leadtime items, par- 
ticularly in the powerplant. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Rasorn. For all nuclear-powered submarines, long lead- 
time items. 

Part of it is in the manufacture and this is the installation. time. 

That goes on down through air conditioning and generator sets. 

Mr. Suxes. How far down that list? 

Let us put the whole list in the record at this point. 

(The material requested is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Suxes. How far down that list do you go when you speak of 
buying long leadtime items? For instance, how far down that list 
will you go in expenditure of $54 million in this budget for advanced 
procur ement of long leadtime items ? 

Admiral Rarnorn. About the first three items. Down to here 
(indicating). 

Mr. Sixes. Will you read off those items so the record will be a 
little more complete? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Furnish the committee the chart and explain where 
your cutoff is on the View-graph. 

(The material requested is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Which of these items are equipment items which change 
from year to year and which might require a modification and which 
would be standard items which would change very little from year 
to year? 

Admiral Raporn. None of these will change markedly from year 
to year. They are based on requirements of the submarine itself. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these common to all nuclear submarines and not 
limited to POLARIS submarines? 

Admiral Raporn. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. What did you have in mind, Admiral? 

Admiral Ranorn. I would like to show you the long leadtime items 
for those items peculiar particularly required for FBM submarines. 
This is common to all, torpedo fire control, and then these various 
code names generally mean equipment for navigation systems and 
missile control. These are the things which, generally speaking, are 
items which are unique and different from those required on other 
nuclear-powered subs. 

Mr. Srxrs. Which of those are counted in the long leadtime pro- 
curement as a part of the $54 million for which you “have requested 


funds? 
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Admiral Rasorn. Werun down about the same time. 
Mr. Srxes. I believe that is all. 


LEADTIME REQUIREMENT FOR POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Tuomas. I have one question. Admiral, how does your lead- 
time and your powerplant compare with your leadtime in your 
POLARIS system in itself, dollarwise? One leadtime is peculiar to 
the POLARIS system and the other is peculiar to any nuclear-powered 
submarine ¢ 

Admiral Raporn. Percentagewise, it would run about 85 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean? 

Admiral Raporn. Eighty-five percent of the funds on long lead- 
time items would be for—— 

Mr. TxHomas. Here is a unit of one. Does your leadtime for your 
power run to one-third of that one? Does your POLARIS leadtime 
item run another third? 

Put it down where we can all understand. Break it down by 
percentage. Let us say the whole submarine costs a unit of one, and 
then does your leadtime item for your powerplant comprise one-half 
of that one and your leadtime items for the POLARIS submarine 
one-third of that one, or what? 

Admiral Ragorn. I will give you an informal answer and confirm 
it later for the record. 

It is about two-thirds to three-quarters of the funds which would 
be required for any nuclear-powered submarine. It is about one-third 
to one-quarter for items that are needed just for POLARIS 
submarines. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, most of the money is in the powerplant. 

Admiral Razorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. One-third to one-fourth is peculiar to the POLARIS 
and three-fourths of the leadtime is in the powerplant ? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. Long leadtime procurement require- 
ments represent 18 percent of the total cost of an FBM submarine, 
15 percent of the total cost is required for Bureau of Ships controlled 
long leadtime items such as the powerplant. An additional 3 percent 
is required for special projects and Bureau of Ordnance controlled 
items such as SINS and torpedo fire control. 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Mauon. We need an answer to this question from Admiral 
Masterson or somebody. If we decide to build more POLARIS 
submarines—that is, submarines in addition to those provided in the 
budget—and if we do not propose to increase the overall budget, where 
would we get the money? From what other place would we take 
the money? That is a question that seems to me might very well 
be considered. 

Admiral Masterson. I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 
I do know that the Navy’s budget is just as solid as it can be and 
it certainly cannot come out of that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How can you reconcile the position of the Navy in 
requesting an add-on program for these additional six POLARIS 
submarines for fiscal year 1960 at a time when General Taylor, Chief 
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of Staff of the Army, is saying we have far too much deterrent, and, 
at a time when the Chief of Naval Operations apparently has the 
view—I cannot pinpeant it so well—that probably we have an excess 
of deterrent power $ 

It seems a little incongruous. 

Admiral Masterson. That is a question I cannot speak to for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Speak for yourself, John. 

Admiral Masrerson. The way I feel about it, sir, is that in the 
year 1963 we are in this fluid state and I am concerned, as I know 
the Department of Defense and all of the services are, that we do have 
an adequate deterrent in that period and beyond. 

I am sure that the decision was made that this budget will do the 
best that they can do under the circumstances. I support the Presi- 
dent’s budget. However, in my own private opinion, we have got to 
go faster into the concealable and mobile retaliatory systems to insure 
the inevitability of retaliation in the 1963 period and beyond. 

Mr. Manon. I want to make it very clear that these questions 
which have been asked have been asked deliberately and in an effort, 
not to embarrass anyone and not in an effort to get people to testify 
about things of which they have no knowledge, but in an effort to 
elicit the personal views and opinions of the witnesses before the 
committee today. 

Mr. Tromas. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. What part of 
the percentage of the total cost for one of these POLARIS submarines 
will the leadtime items be ? 

Let us say the leadtime now on a powerplant and for the POLARIS 
system itself, using the figure 100. What will those two leadtime 
items be of the total cost ? 

Admiral Razorn. About $18 million per submarine is the 1-year 
leadtime which we have been using as a good mean. 

Mr. Tuomas. Suppose the committee wants to give you the funds 
now to start 10 new POLARIS submarines. How much money 
would you have to have for the leadtime items for the powerplant and 
the POLARIS system itself, per submarine? What does it cost to 
build a submarine ? 

Admiral Ragporn. $100 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What would be the two leadtime items ? 

Admiral Rasorn. $18 million per ship. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Eighteen percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all. 


IMPORTANCE OF NUCLEAR-POWERED KILLER SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. Further exploring these questions, I have in my hand 
from last Monday’s newspaper a UPI story out of Washington entitled 
“Admiral Rickover Asks More Subs.” 


Adm. Hyman Rickover wants the United States to go into large-scale production 
of nuclear-powered killer submarines to fight the Soviet undersea threat. Rick- 
over, father of the atomic submarine, says the high-speed killer submarine is 
the best means we have right now to protect the country aginst missile launching 
Russian submarines. He said the nuclear-powered submarine is definitely far 
enough advanced to be placed in large scale production. 
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Admiral Masterson, how do you relate the need for the killer-type 
submarine to the POLARIS-type, strategic submarine? 

Admiral Masterson. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we have consid- 
erable effort going into the antisubmarine picture overall. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Admiral Masterson. The killer submarine is a part of that picture. 
That is, when we start dividing up our funds that has a priority for 
funds just like all other programs. The program that we worked out 
within the Navy is the beat balance between all of these conflicting 
requirements that we could come out with this year. Undoubtedly, 
we will continue our submarines for ASW work as well as on the 
POLARIS program at the highest level that is commensurate with 
all of the other national requirements and Navy requirements. 


VALIDITY OF COST FSTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Raborn, how can we be confident of the 
accuracy of the figures which you have presented with respect to costs! 
Is this the lowest possible minimum of expenditure for the items which 
we require, or are we going to get a dollar in value for a dollar 
expended in this progr: am? Are we doing anything to persuade and 
encourage and compe! industry to give us more for our money and so 
forth and so forth? What is your opinion ? 

Admiral Rarorn. I am very glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have spent a great deal of time in this area to insure that the Govern- 
ment will get a dollar value for a dollar spent. We have conducted 
incentive programs and we have set up unique management, tech- 
niques which wring out the value of work being done for us. 

As you know, we have integrated into one team under my direction, 
close technical direction and close supervision, of the work being done 
so that we have positive knowledge of the caliber of the work being 
done and we are holding down the amount of funds to the bare mini- 
mum necessary to get the job done. 

The accuracy of the costs are based upon hardware contracts. We 
are actually in the hardware business so we have contractor figures 
rather than in-house estimates. I think the accuracy of the figures 
is very good from that point of view. 

We have had any number of qualified and disinterested people look 
in on our programs, examine them, and I think we have borne inspec- 
tion quite well. 

Mr. Manon. Are you devoting energy toward the accomplishment 
of the objective of economy and efficiency in this program ? 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, sir; we certainly are. 

Mr. Manon. T know that. you are trying to go forw ard as rapidly 
as you can to get these weapons and, of course, that is important. 
However, as I understand it, you are not proceeding on a crash, 
devil-may-care attitude with respect. to the expenditure of funds? 

Admiral Ranorn. Far from it, sir. We are endeavoring to do this 
as efficiently as possible. We have a very close supervision, both in 
my office and on the part of my officers on the spot, in places where 
the work is being done, very close and careful daily supervision of 
the work and the expenditure of funds, so I am confident that this 
program is being administered as efficiently as possible. 
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Mr. Manon. We are holding you personally responsible, Admiral, 
for the effectiveness and the efficient operation of this program. We 
cannot get out in the field and supervise it. If you do not do it, it 
will not be supervised. 

Admiral Razorn. I welcome your confidence and I would also wel- 
come such looking-in as you may be able to do. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I know we covered it this morning, Admiral Raborn, but 
I would like to have it clarified for my own information. 

How many POLARIS submarines have we financed to date? 

Admiral Rarorn. We have financed nine, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The original program through 1959 was how many, 
leaving aside what Congress added last year ? 

Admiral Rasrorn. Five, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell me how much did the Congress eventually 
include in the fiscal 1959 for the POLARIS system ? 

Admiral Razorn. The Congress for fiscal 1959 finally appropriated 
$1.388.258,.000. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount requested by the Defense Depart- 
ment for this program for fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Rasorn. The original 1959 request was $779 million. 

Mr. Forp. Is that rounded ¢ 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. I will provide more exact figures. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The fiscal year 1959 budget for POLARIS as originally submitted to Congress 
totaled $398,177,000. Subsequent amendment and reprograming adjustments 
brought this figure up to a total of $779,215,000. Congressional action increased 
this amount by $609,043,000 for a total appropriation of $1,388,258.000. 

Mr. Forp. How much has been released or how much is programed 
for release in fiscal 1959 in obligational authority ? 

Admiral Raporn. Of the funds that have been appropriated to date 
for this POLARIS program, including the congressional add-on of 
fiscal year 1959, all but $300.3 million have been released. 

Mr. Forp. $303 million ? 

Admiral Razorn. $300.3 million, sir. 

Mr. Forp. $300,300,000 ? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That $300,300,000 has not been released by the Bureau 
of the Budget or the Department of Defense for the POLARIS pro- 
gram during fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Razorn. That is correct, sir. 

There is a great deal of administrative procedure, and we are en- 
gaged in going through those in order that we can promptly award 
the construction of the submarines 7, 8, and 9 as of July 1. 

Mr. Forp. The award of those contracts on July 1 will take all but 
$300,000 out of your obligational authority for this program; is that 
right ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. It will only obligate about 70 percent of it 
the first year, sir, in shipbuilding of the ultimate cost of the ship. 

Mr. Forp. It will come pretty close to taking all of your remaining 
obligational authority, will it not? 
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Admiral Brarpstey. Yes. 

Admiral Raporn. In this connection, as you may recall, we were 
granted long leadtime items for these boats, and we have had release 
of those funds, and they have been obligated, the long leadtime items 
for these submarines. 

Mr. Forp. For these three which the Congress made available but 
for which funds have been held in reserve during fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir; that was several months ago at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral, as I look at the figures which we have just dis- 
cussed, it appears that Congress made available in this program for 
fiscal 1959, $609 million more than the original budget submission 
was for in this area last year. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would also appear that this program has had released 
to it $309 million of that for direct obligation in fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That leaves about $300 million which you are not per- 
mitted to obligate in fiscal 1959, but you can in effect. plan to utilize 
in the very first days of fiscal 1960. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When did you get authority to contract for these long 
leadtime items for these three that we are talking about? Just give 
it approximately, and you can correct it for the record. 

ileniea! Raporn. It was last fall, I believe, sir. I will provide the 
exact date for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Authority was granted to proceed with advance procurement of components 
for deep-running type POLARIS and/or other submarines on August 22, 1958. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the presentation this morning, you were ask- 
ing $607 million for the POLARIS program in fiscal 1960, plus $4 
million in the military construction program for fiscal 1960. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That envisages long leadtime items for three additional 
POLARIS submarines in fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Rasorn. That includes long leadtime items for three addi- 
tional submarines which are to be placed in the fiscal 1961 budget. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the $607 million you will sign contracts for long 
leadtime items in fiscal 1960 ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; at an appropriate time to have them 
ready for the submarines which will be in the fiscal year 1961 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Forp. If this amount is made available and no more, that 
would take your program to what number? 

Admiral Raporn. Twelve submarines. 

Mr. Forp. Nine fully funded and three funded for long leadtime 
items ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There had been a request by the Navy for six in addition 
to the nine and three combination ? 

Admiral Raporn. In the original Navy request for submarines they 
put six POLARIS submarines in the fiscal 1960 program. These 
were carried outside of the ceiling and they had long leadtime items 
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in this also outside the ceiling for 12 more submarines in 1961, a 12- 
submarine program in 1961. 

Mr. Forp. That confused me a little this morning. You have re- 
quested obligational authority for three to sign long leadtime con- 
tracts, and the Nav y inthe add-on program requested funding author- 
ity for six in addition on a full funding basis or on a long “jeadtime 
basis. 

Admiral Rarorn. Full funding basis for 1960 because you have to 
fund in that year in that way for 1960, but for 1961, those submarines 
which the Navy would propose for 1961, you would use only long 
leadtime items. 

Mr. Forp. I am still a little confused. The budget as we have it 
before us is for long leadtime items for three. The Navy recom- 
mended in addition to that full funding for 6 more plus long lead- 
time funding for 12 more in fiscal 1961. 

Admiral Rarorn. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral Brarpstry. The 3 we wot are part of the 12, so our re- 
quest was for the long leadtime for 12 for the 1961 program, which 
was reduced, leaving the money for 3. Three of those 12 are the 
same. 

Mr. Forp. In the same pot? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir; long leadtime pot. 


OPERATIONAL DATE FOR POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Forp. When is the first operational POLARIS submarine with 
missiles scheduled for utilization ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. 1960 is the normal deployment date of the first 
submarine with missiles. 

Mr. Forp. That is the deployment date ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Prior to that you will have a shakedown and you will, 
Iam sure, do some firing. When are you planning on that? 

Admiral Razorn. That will be in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. 1960? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is during the fiscal year that we are considering 
the budget for at the present time? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. I was speaking of calendar years for 
readiness dates. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I asked Mr. Ford to yield in order to get a more ex- 
tensive statement from Admiral Raborn as to the commissioning dates 
for these submarines. We have had some discussion off the record. 
I assume that you are quite confident there will not be a slippage of 
several months in these dates for the commissioning of submarines; 
is that about correct ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. This is because of our unitized direc- 
tion. The Special Projects Office is a relatively small staff of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel charged with giving technical and man- 
agement direction to the POLARIS program. The management 
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structure established for direction of the program is special and 
unique in the organization of the Navy. It is essentially a task force 
with specific high priority goals to achieve i in a limited time period. 
Responsibility is matched with authority in the SP effort. 

The Director, Special Projects, reports directly to the Secretary of 
the Navy in the Secretary’s role of Chairman, Navy Ballistic Missile 
Committee. 

Bureau of Ordnance provides required administrative support. 

SP field organizations, as extensions of the parent office, provide 
on-the-spot coordination and surveillance of contractor effort. These 
are: 

INSORD (SpL) Sunnyvale, Calif.—activities on the West 
Coast. 

SpG, Pittsfield, Mass.—activities in the Northeast area. 

SpP, Cape Canaveral, Fla.—activities at the Atlantic Missile 
Range launch site. 

Spw, Inglewood, Calif.—liaison with BMD. 

The implementation of each phase or aspect of the FBM program 
begins with a proposal for work to be done to meet established objec- 
tives. The proposal consists of two major parts: A technical pro- 
posal and a supporting management proposal. 

The technical proposal includes data on the work to be done, 
the performance required, and a description of how the proposal 
fits into the overall program. The supporting management pro- 
posal deals with the resources required, the major phases and 
action milestones through which the work will progress, together 
with dates for each and the cost of the proposal. 

Each major program proposal is reviewed and passed upon by 
the Special Projects Board of Directors, and thereupon becomes 
a basis for contracting an integral part of the technical devel- 
opment plan, and a basis for SP program management plans. 

Approved program proposals and program management plans pro- 
vide a basis for obtaining necessary information from contractors 
which is used in evaluating progress on the FBM program. 

Reports obtained from contractors: 

Fiscal reports—DD Form 1097 containing information on the 
status of moneys committed, expended, and remaining and an 
estimation of funds required for future fiscal periods. 

Milestone progress reports—Weekly or biweekly reports ob- 
tained from contractors on actual progress made against sched- 
uled progress. 

Technical performance reports—These include information on 
work being performed, problems being encountered, proposed 
solutions, and progress made toward solution. 

The use of these reporting techniques enables the Special Projects 
Office to exercise continuous surveillance over the progress being at- 
tained by contractors. Of particular value in this surveillance is the 
action milestone mechanism. Briefly this reporting system entails: 

Significant steps or points of accomplishment which must be 
successfully completed to insure product availability at the 
required time for its designated nurnose. 

Represent significant indexes of success or failure in doing 
the job. 
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Relate when possible to the total job to be done rather 
than one of the major components. 

Selected in the presence and with the assistance of the contrac- 
tor concerned, 

Are reportable facts. 

Through use of these milestone reports, we are alerted, well in 
advance, to any impending slippages or shortfalls in the program. 
This enables us to take necessary action and to apply the required 
resources in time to avert serious program delays, 

The assignment of program management to a relatively small staff 
has enabled us to exercise maximum control over the program. 

The maintenance of such control has been facilitated by the many 
new and far-reaching management techniques which have been init1- 
ated in the Special Projects Office. 

Mr. Forp. I think the chairman has hit on the question I was aim- 
ing at. At what point between now and the point of operational use 
of the first POLARIS submarine will you be confident and certain 
that all the work you have done, all the money you have spent, will 
pay off ¢ 

Admiral Ragorn. In reply I have to say again that we enjoy No. 
| priority in the Navy. This is not enjoyed by other submarines such 
as the Skipjack. 

We have consistently met our technical schedules, we have recently 
had two searching surveys by the most competent technical people 
in missilery and in this field in the United States. They share our 
confidence that we are going to meet our operational deployment 
date with an effective weapon. 

We are confident as of today, based on concrete, hardnose facts, 
demonstrations, that we are going to make this schedule. 

Something may come up in the future which would change our 
minds, but if you will tick off the several items, I would say this: 

The submarine’s powerplant is a proven powerplant, utilized in the 
past. 

The submarine construction is based on that which we have done 
before. 

The submarine’s navigational system is at sea and we have 
thoroughly proven it out, so we know it is going to be effective. 

The submarine fire control system for the ‘POLARIS is also an 
extrapolation of present tec hniques. 

That leaves us with me missile. The missile, of course, was the 
greatest unknown. The Navy pioneered in large solid prepares 
motors for ballistic missiles. We did that because of past competence 
over a period of years which we have built up in this capability. We 
struck out on our own over 214 years ago when the rest of the national 
effort, as you recall, was being channeled into another approach, the 
liquid fuels. 

I think this is good, to have two approaches to al common objec- 
tive of getting good ballistic missiles. For the Navy, we could do 
very little else because of the application aboard a subm: arine, a solid 
fuel missile was far less dangerous and far more appropriate. 

We have through the last 214 years brought forward this PO- 
LARIS missile to the point where we are in the first stages of full 
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scale flight testing. The competent technical team which we have 
behind this has done a remarkable job in getting some of the un- 
knowns out of the way, such as, how do you build one of these motors, 
how do you terminate the thrust with millisecond accuracy so you do 
not undershoot or do not overshoot. That we have demonstrated by 
full-scale flight tests. 

How do you control this? We have had remarkable success with 
jetovators and soon we think, because of static tests, we will have 
movable nozzles. 

The warhead-reentry body combination development is being held 
up by the Atomic Energy Commission and others as a model of team 
effectiveness. 

As a matter of fact, the missile guidance, being extrapolated on 
principles already proven up by the THOR guidance, using very 
much smaller gyros, accelerometers, and missile components, has 
had tests which give us good confidence in that. 

I, of course, am enthusiastic about this. However, we have called 
in consultants and also the Secretary of Defense has put his con- 
sultants on it, and I am informed that they share our confidence that 
we are where we think we are today. 

Mr. Forp. This is a big program today. From all of the evidence 
I have seen, it is going to be a bigger program in the years ahead. 

If you waited a year until you actually had a submarine tested with 
missile firings from the submarine, what difference would that make 
in your overall schedule as you forecast it in the future? 

Admiral Razorn. We will fire our first missile from a submarine 
during 1960. 

Mr. Forp. From an actual fleet ballistic missile type submarine? 

Admiral Raborn. Yes, sir; we will. These are our plans, this is 
our planned schedule. So we will have this available to us at that 
time. 

Mr. Forp. What was that date, again? 

Admiral Ranorn. ——— 1960. Me: antime, we have full-scale under- 
water tests of missile launchings, we have the launcher that will go in 
the submarine underneath the water, and we will eject and fire a 
POLARIS flight missile ——— so that we have all of the major ele- 
ments of this system already under practical test and have practically 
proven out in a practical manner. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, we would want you to continue that. kind of a 
program. However, before we go into an accelerated program, even 
more than is in this particular budget presentation, are there some 
people who say you ought to wait until you actually put all the parts 
together and conduct such a test? 

Admiral Razorn. I do not know of any. I am sure there were 
good reasons at one time for the Secretary of Defense and others to 
have reservations about this. I am con fident they all, of course, have 
a right to their opinion, and I do not wish to be at all saying they 
should all think the same as we. We do welcome close scrutiny, and 
I am very happy to say, as I have said several times before here, that 
close scrutiny bears out where we think we are. 

Now, as to how fast we go force levelwise, this is a matter which is 
beyond the scope of my responsibility and is getting into matters of 
the Secretary, and I do not want to be critical at all of his decisions 
in that regard. 
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Mr. Forp. It would appear that they have become—when I say 
“they,” I mean the people who make the decisions for expediting of 
the program—more convinced that you are more certain of success 
by authorizing you to proceed for the signing of these contracts as 
of July 1 for the additional three; is that correct? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; I would think so. We are very happy 
that. we have gained their confidence to this extent. 


ADEQUACY OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. I recall this morning, Admiral Raborn, when you were 
discussing with either the chairman or Mr. Sikes, that you said that 
you would overtax the manufacturing capability if you went into a 
program beyond submarines 7, 8, and 9. Is that what you said ? 

Admiral Ranorn. No, sir; not quite. If I may, I will try to clarify 
that. point. 

The question was asked if we released three additional submarines 
as of 1 July, why is it that we find the submarines themselves come 
out staggered at intervals ———? 

My reply was to the effect that to produc e certain of the significant 
equipments that go into the submarine, that we would do better by, 
for instance, on the fire-control system, by not requiring General 
Electric Co. to work a large amount of overtime in oie to have them 
come out simultaneously. It is better to have them come out, we will 
say, ——— intervals, these large complicated pieces of equipment, 
and reduce the cost. We think ——— separation is well worth 
the reduced cost. 

Mr. Forp. If you went into the six-submarine add-on program, what 
would this do to your manufacturing capability ? 

Admiral Ranorn. We have a small amount of money, we would ask 
for a smal] additional amount of money to increase the build-on-base 
of, for instance, the fire-control facilities to increase that base to bring 
it wp to an acceptable level. We would have a small amount of funds 
inthere. This would increase the amount you could have under manu- 
facture at. one time so that you would meet the schedule. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you went into the six-submarine add-on 
program, you would have to have some additional money to build up 
your manufacturing capability, you could not do it with the existing 
facilities you have “tod: ay ? 

Admiral Raporn. It would be a very small addition. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much that would be? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yessir; about $16 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Would that additional requirement for capability 
include additional yards or extension of existing yards? 

Admiral Ragorn. It amounts to $16 million, and it would be for 
a small increase in the capabilities, our fire-control capabilities, a 
small increase in our missile motor capability and missile guidance, 
but we have the basic facilities there. We just add a little bit. It 
would be $16 million across the board. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. The charts were illustrative and not for military 
purposes ¢ 
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Admiral Rarorn. That is correct. 


Mr. Forp. There is no reason why all of the Arctic area could not 


be utilized for this weapons system ? 
Admiral Raporn. If in the opinion of the operators that this was 
the case, ves, sir. 


RELIABILITY OF POLARIS SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. What is the life expectancy from a military point of view 
of a POLARIS-type submarine and its missile system 4 

Admiral Rasorn. For normal, other purpose submarines, the time 
is 15 to 20 years. We have allowed room for improvements of equip- 
ments, growth capability, for instance, in the launch tubes themselves; 
so if we wish to shoot larger missiles, we can do so without major 
alterations. 

This was the gist of my conversation with Mr. Thomas this morning, 
which I am afraid did not get across as well as it should have. 

Mr. Forp. This program on the basis of the present plans would be 
completed when? 

Admiral Raporn. This is just how fast you wish to build them 
and how fast you wish to make the funds available. This is just a 
target figure, Mr. Ford, and, of course, we have no approved schedule 
for that. I would not be able to answer that. 

I think Admiral Burke has indicated several times, when other 
things are appropriate, he would like to get up to a building rate of 
12.a year, 1 submarine a month coming off the lines. 

This would facilitate provision of crews, and so forth, an orderly 
flow of crews through training rather than have a whale of a lot: of 
them in training with a dropoff. That is another reason for staggering 
these submarines. 

Mr. Forp. Do you get to a problem of block obsolescence under 
such a program ¢ 

Admiral Ranorn. Fifteen or twenty years from now, I would think 
SO; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. We hear a lot about the alleged reliability of Soviet 
IRBMs and ICBMs. We have heard forecasts of our own IRBM 
and ICBM reliability. It has not been as good a figure as I think 
the public believes to be true. It has been a little disappointing, I 
think, to even members on this committee who have lived with the 
development of missiles for a few years. Is the POLARIS going to 
have any higher degree of reliability than first generation ICBM’s? 

Admiral Rasorn. This, of course, is hard to say, but we can tell 
you our plans and tell you of our belief, based on knowledge of the 
insides of this missile. 

We have attempted to learn as many lessons as are applicable from 
the liquid fuel experiments and to build into this missile every known 
reliability factor. We have made a great to-do about this, setting 
up speci ial groups to watch this specifically. 

‘o give an example, the Naval Ordnance Laboratory at Corona, 
Calif., vhas a job for reliability to the Bureau of Ordnance across the 
board. We have asked them and they have set up a special group, 
which has gone into great detail on every bit and piece of all missiles 
that are under development or have been dev --* in this country. 
This is all missiles, not just the POLARIS. They are analyzing 
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what happened, what part failed, who manufactured that part, what 

was wrong with that part. This information is being made available 
in digested form to our missile contractor, the Lockheed Missile 
Division. 

We have special groups of people who are talented in human 
engineering, who are, of course, helping us design across-the-board 
human reliability. That is, do away with human. errors to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable. We have close quality control of the equip- 
ments that go into this missile. 

With all of this, we are hoping for a high order of reliability 

With all of this, we are hoping for a high order of reliability 
systemswise for the initial combination. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. The first submarine ? 

Admiral Ragporn. We are hoping, the first systems. We may not 
get that, but we have reason to believe we are going to get something 
in that order. 

Mr. Forp. That is a lot higher than the first generation ICBM 
progr: am. 

Admiral Rarnorn. We have learned a lot since then and we have 
tried to take advantage of the lessons learned. I believe all second 
generation missiles themselves will be a considerable improvement 
over the initial ones. 

We go a lot further than the missile. All the equipments in the 
submarine itself we were trying to build ina high degree of reliability. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral Masterson, what would be the Nav y Depart- 
ment views on the priority of atomic power for the carrier which 
has been requested and the additional POLARIS missile add-on ? 

Admiral Masterson. I cannot answer except my own opinion 
from what I have heard and from sitting through all these 
conferences. 

I think when we canceled the requirement for atomic power in that 
carrier, the new carrier, we realized at that time that many other 
items in the Navy budget should take priority over the atomic power 
inthe carrier, not only the carrier. 

Of course, POLARIS is one of the things we think should be 
fighting for priority with things like ASW items and ship repair. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, atomic power for the carrier, which has 
been requested, would fall down the list below the add-on for the 
POLARIS program ? 

Admiral Masrerson. Any 1960 carrier would fall below that in 
my opinion. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Ford, I think we searched Admiral 
Burkes’ testimony and when he was asked what he would do with 
additional funds—— 

Mr. Forp. I was trying to recollect what he said. Could we insert 
in the record at. this point any views he might have had on that 
point ? 

Admiral Bearpstey. We will do that, Mr. Ford. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In testimony previously presented, Admiral Burke stated if additional funds 
were available we would probably strike a balance among three things; new 


ships, new aircraft, research. At this point he was referring to the $120 million 
additionalfunds. (Page 526 fiscal year 1960 policy statements. ) 
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Subsequent to the above discussion, when Admiral Burke was asked what 
additional money would be allocated to other items not in the budget before 
spending money for the nuclear powered carrier, Admiral Burke indicated a need 
for $500 million. With this latter statement Admiral Burke submitted a list 
divided into five categories: (1) ASW Ships $141 million; (2) Aircraft $181 
million; (3) ASW Research and Development $45 million; (4) Modernization 
and maintenance and operation funds $90 million; (5) One Polaris submarine 
$100 million, for a total of $507 million. Admiral Burke stated the nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier would come after those items, amounting to $507 million. (Pages 
537-538 fiscal year 1960 policy statements. ) 

Admiral Masrerson. He did not include the atomic power in that. 

Admiral Bearpstty. I think that Admiral Masterson is right. He 
did not put in the atomic power. 

Mr. Forp. One final question. 


COST OF ADDITIONAL FBM SUBMARINES IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Could you repeat this, even though it was given this morning, the 
additional add-on cost for the six-boat program for fiscal year 1960! 

Admiral Raporn. For each submarine placed in the 1960 budget 
you would have to add $100 million. For additional support, it 
would require $51 million; that is, it would be $651 million. 

I know that Admiral Burke has testified on this point previously 
but to possibly clear up any misunderstanding, the Navy, in the initial 
budgetary planning, requested we build six submarines in 1960 and 
include in this fiscal year program additional funds for long lead- 
time items for 12 submarines in the fiscal year 1961 program. This 
would bring the total amount, over and above the $611 million in the 
1960 program, to $784 million add-on. This would include $600 
million for the six submarines and $133 million for procurement of 
long lead items required to support a 1961 building program of 12 
additional submarines and would include $16 million for facilities 
to keep pace with the submarine buildup. 

This is insurance to build up and support missiles and a small 
amount of military construction money, $16 million, for a total of 
$784 million. 

Mr. Forp. $784 million ? 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Laird? 


DETERRENT CAPABILITY OF POLARIS WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Larrp. Admiral Raborn, I think we have been beating around 
the bush a little too much here today. 

What we are talking about in this program is the deterrent capabil- 
ity that our country possesses after 1962. That deterrent capability 
is measured by thre separate weapons systems; the manned aircraft, 
ICBM, and the POLARIS systems. 

As I look over the budget that is before us today I find that there 
is over a billion dollars made available for the procurement of manned 
aircraft to add to this deterrent capability. There is over a billion 
dollars included for the purchase of ICBM missiles and there is pro- 
gramed in this budget with the carryover from 1959, three POLARIS- 
type submarines. There is new funding, new obligational authority 
requested for the lead items on three additions. 
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How and whether all of these weapon-delivery systems will be used 
in order to maintain a sufficient deterrent capability after 1962 for 
our country, is a decision that has to be made here in this committee 
when we mark up this bill. I think it is incumbent upon you to justify 
why the POLARIS submarine gives a greater capability to our coun- 
try than the funds that are presently included in the budget for 
manned aircraft and the ICBM program. 

I look at your program as another ICBM program. That is all it 
is, but I personally am convinced that it has other qualities which 
are far superior to the two that are heavily funded in the 1960 budget. 
I do not believe that, on the basis of the presentation that has been 
made here, we can go out and defend your program as against the 
other two programs, as far as funding is concerned, because in the 
minds of the public there has been such a tremendous job of selling 
done on the ICBM program and the capabilities of the ICBM fired 
from a fixed base, as compared with your POLARIS system. In the 
minds of the public today, your POLARIS weapon is not looked upon 
as an ICBM weapon at all. I think that that presents a problem 
to this committee and I think it is one you can help us with. 

Can you give me a thumbnail sketch of why you think your pro- 
gram is superior to the other two programs ? 

Admiral Razorn. I think I could give you some personal views 
on philosophy. I am sure that you recognize I support the Presi- 
dent’s budget because he, in his wisdom, and all of those who make up 
the national effort, they all have available to them information which 
Ido not have. So, I would be reluctant to say other than that. How- 
ever, I could say that, from my personal knowledge of the worthwhile- 
ness of the program, which I have the honor to direct, that is the fleet 
ballistic missile weapon system, it has many features which would 
recommend it for augmentation just as soon as those who have access 
to more information than I—and who have the responsibility for these 
things—see fit to go ahead with it. 

Basically, the combination of a nuclear-powered submarine and the 
solid propelled POLARIS is an ICBM. It can hit the same targets. 

The size of the warhead itself is a function of accuracy and a func- 
tion of target, what you are trying to do to the target and the kind 
of target that it is. 

After very careful analysis of the targets which such a system 
could be employed against, it has been thoroughly recognized, I be- 
lieve, by most of us, that the POLARIS is quite adequate to do the 
job. It isa question then of, can you deliver it accurately ? 

We have every assurance we are going to be able to do this. This 
means then that we have, in effect, an ICBM which must be con- 
sidered, and I am sure it will be, in this light, and will be receiving 
its share of attention. 

I recognize that there are very strong partisan proponents of vari- 
ous weapons and I happen to be a very strong proponent of this one 
because maybe I know more about it than I do the others. 

I recognize that it has tremendous potentials in that it is, in itself, 
a relatively invulnerable missile system. 

Mr. Latrp. We expect you to be a partisan in favor of the PO- 
LARIS weapon system, but we have had other partisans here, too. 
We had testimony not too long ago of General Powers, commanding 
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eneral of SAC, and he justified more than the 70 B-52’s and 40 
B_58's which are in this budget and which are programed for procure- 
ment many months in advance as far as the delivery date of those 
bombers are concerned, and he was a partisan of that particular 
weapon. 

I think you are expected to be a partisan for the weapons system you 
mention, so I do not think you have to apologize for that. 

Mr. Forp. You would be an exception if you did not. 

Admiral Razorn. I appreciate the truth of your remarks but I do 
not want to be a modest milkmaid. You do have to recognize that 
there are other people who know about things, too. 

I can give you a 5-minute dissertation on why POLARIS is prob- 
ably the coming thing. 

Mr. Larrp. What advantage does it have over the B-52 ? 

Admiral Ragsorn. Speaking as a deterrent itself and not comparing 
it to other deterrents, sere I think anyone who knows of the other 
systems can draw his own comparisons, [ think we have to recognize 
that to be a good deterrent it should be something that the Soviets 
themselves recognize as a deterrent. So often we have a tendency, 
because we like something, we may convince ourselves because we 
like it that the enemy is going to fee] the same way about it, and be 
impressed with it, too. This is not necessarily so. I believe that any 
deterrent system that is worthy of its salt is one which will be these 
when we want to use it on a mature decision-making basis. 

I think the POLARIS system is just that and, because of its relative 
invulnerability, will be available when and if we ever want to use it. 
Also, because it cannot be knocked out by a surprise blow in any 
numbers at all and this will cause any potential aggressor to pause 
because of the certainty of retaliation and that is something I believe 
that even the Soviets would recognize as being a major factor in a 
deterrent system. 

If he knows inevitably that he is going to be hit and hit hard if 
he makes an overt act, certainly this should make an impression upon 
him. This has been true with people who have a tendency to do 
wrong. It is the inevitability of getting caught, the inevitability of 
punishment that has controlled disorderly elements in our local life 
and I am sure that this is true on the international scale as well. 

This submarine system in itself, with the missile, because it can 
move around all over the face of the globe and because it has this 
ability to hit and hit hard and come from unexpected angles, pro- 
vides us with a sure weapon which we can lean on in time of need. 
We like to look upon it as a mature instrument of policy of the 
United States rather than an instantaneous weapon of revenge. 

We do not have to be worried about a lot of things which have to 
do with the short flight time of missiles. These are not good targets 
for ballistic missiles attack because they do move around underneath 
the surface of the water. They cannot be zeroed in. They are not 
subject to changes in people’s minds, as to base rights, and so forth, 
because we use international free territory. As all other major deter- 
rent systems, we will be targets for the enemy’s first action, I am sure, 
but the beauty of this is that if they attempt to use any nuclear 
weapons against the POLARIS submarine, they will draw away from 
our country these fires and so, hopefully, there will not be a large 
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amount of civilian population killed because of fallouts due to the 
natural drift of wind across our country. 

Essentially, I think we have to keep an eye on the expense that 
goes into these weapons. 

I mentioned this morning: That we all know the Treasury is 
limited and if they put an inordinate amount of our money into 
resources of this kind, into one weapon system or one category of 
weapon system to the detriment of the other, we will, not have a 
balanced force which we must have. The initial cost, we will say, 
in just round numbers, of the POLARIS submarines completely 
equipped with missiles, with adequate tender support and for all 
of the shore supporting facilities necessary to keep this thing going 
for a period of years, would run in the order of ——— billion. 

Mr. Latrp. How does that compare with the cost of the Strategic 
Air Command? 

Admiral Ragorn. It was told to us at the Quantico conference 
last year that the cost of SAC per year is in the order of $7 to $7.5 
billion. 

Mr. Larrp. Your overall cost would be ———— billion? 

Admiral Razorn. Our overall cost, yes. 

As I told Mr. Thomas this morning, the useful life of these sub, 
marines is expected to be 15 to 20 years. We will put in new mis; 
siles from time to time and this would be expected, but the subma- 
rines basically would not be subjected to any major conversion cost 
in order to be modern and effective as a weapon. 

Mr. Latrp. If you were sitting in the Kremlin and had to judge 
the deterrent capability of the United States, how many POLARIS 
submarines would you think would be needed in order to deter you 
from going to war? 

Admiral Rasorn. If I were sitting in the Kremlin I would look 
at, not only the number of POLARIS submarines, but what else 
do the Western powers and NATO alliance have for a major war 
deterrent. The major war deterrent is not wrapped up in its en- 
tirety in just a weapons system, no matter how good it is. I think 
that I would take a look at the number they had that I could not 
knock out in a surprise blow and if it re: ached something in the orde1 
we have been discussing I would think that would be a pretty good 
deterrent. I would not want to say that is the only thing I would 
consider. I do not believe only subs; we would not want to put all of 
our eggs in one basket. I am not one of those who say, “Let us 
just build POLARIS submarines.” 

Let us have our deterrent forces mixed. I do say to those who are 
considering this question that I am sure the POLARIS submarine 
combination will take an increasingly larger share of this mix as we 
prove ourselves out down the road. 

Mr. Weaver. Admiral Raborn, the film you showed this morning 
is quite similar to the film I saw a few days ago at the POLARIS setup 
at Lockheed. 

Is this later film, classified as secret, available for showing? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

We do have one a little later that is classified. It is also a longer 
one and I did not want to take the time of this committee. 
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Mr. Wauaver. This film I refer to showed some of the more advanced 
stages of the POLARIS, particularly as to how they operate. 

Admiral Rapsorn. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, that ran some 32 
minutes and I did not want to take the time of this committee for that. 

I will be pleased to make it available should you wish it. 

Mr. Weaver. As far as any mission that might be assigned to a 
POLARIS submarine, would you say that a POLARIS missile could 
reach its target and accomplish its assigned mission just as an ICBM 
missile would? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Wraver. Even with its shorter range, from where you are 
operating one POLARIS missile, even though it may carry a lighter 
warhead, would do the same job as the ATLAS, TITAN, and the 
MINUTEMAN? 

Admiral Rasorn. We just carried 3,500 miles closer. The launch- 
ing site is 3,500 miles closer. You have to trade off the fact that you 
fire these ICBM’s a very much longer distance, or three times the 
distance we would fire it, or thereabouts. Your hitting accuracy might 
or might not go down. This is yet to be proven. 

Mr. Weaver. For all practical purposes, even though the POLARIS 
missile is an IRBM, for our purposes in reaching a target we can 
call it an ICBM; would that be true? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; you can. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Weaver. A few weeks ago in the testimony it was brought 
out that perhaps when an ATLAS is fired or a TITAN, particularly 
the ATLAS, we will say that for the crew to get the reload in, they 
have about 6 hours they can probably count on before the base would 
be knocked out. 

Would a POLARIS submarine have any such problem after it 
would fire as far as its vulnerability is concerned ? 

Admiral Razorn. This is all classified information, of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Would you yield? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. When you have fired a missile, is there a possibility 
that at that time you give away the position of the submarine, the 
point from which the missile is fired ? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. It is unquestionable that if you are in 
the vicinity and if you see these things coming out, you know there 
is a submarine there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Weaver. What major problems, if any, are there that are 
slowing down the perfection and finalization of this program in 
bringing it into an operational status? 

Admiral Razorn. We are at the very advanced stage of flight 
testing the POLARIS missile itself. We are in the stage of component 
flight testing. 

We have no major problem in the missile, that I can see, that would 
prevent us from meeting our operational dates. 

We fire our missiles to get information that we cannot get from 
ground tests. As these troubles become known, we have found cor- 
rective measures and have proved them out on subsequent flight tests. 
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Mr. Weaver. In other words, you have been able to overcome any- 
thing that has come up which would slow down the program ? 

Admiral Raporn. That is correct. 

Mr. Weaver. To date? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct. We do not know what the future 
will bring. We could have troubles of course—but they should be 
solvable by straightforward engineering methods. 

Mr. Weaver. On this other point, when I yielded to Mr. Sikes, the 
POLARIS submarine has the ability to conceal itself and of being 
able to maneuver after it fires. Is that correct? 

Admiral Ragporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. In that respect, the POLARIS setup is different from 
a land-based ICBM where they can perhaps track the target down 
and deliver 50 missiles on you ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir. We have high underwater speed and 
this is one of the reasons we do. The submarine has high underwater 
speed and we would undoubtedly utilize this, if appropriate. 

Mr. Weaver. This morning, Admiral Masterson, I think you men- 
tioned the lag within the next several years as far as our ICBM 
capabilities were concerned if we did not provide these other six 
submarines. 

Did you say that unless they were programed in fiscal year 1960, 
we might find ourselves off balance as far as our deterrent capability 
is concerned, in comparison with our potential enemy ? 

Admiral Masterson. This, of course, is a debatable point. In my 
opinion, we will be. 

However, this has been discussed quite thoroughly in high places 
and, as you know, our SAC bombers and Navy bombers, off carriers, 
are our main retaliatory capability now. We have coming along the 
ATLAS and TITAN and ICBM’s, which will be in fixed sites. The 
way I feel about it, the further we get into the missile age, any fixed 
site is going to be known to them. I do not think we can hide a hole 
in the ground with an ATLAS in it or a SAC base, or a base from 
which the refueling of planes has to be done and where they have 
to take off from. Anything in the way of retaliatory capability that 
the enemy knows about can be targeted in advance. 

Where the disagreements can come, I think, is in just how far along 
the Russians will go. How fast will they come in building up this 
missile capability to hit one big, massive blow to knock out a large 
part of our retaliatory capability that is on X bases. 

Mr. Weaver. Then do you think the Russians, knowing that we will 
have every target sited in, will be devoting the expenditure of funds 
to POLARIS type missiles ? 

Admiral Masterson. I do not doubt that at all. I think they will go 
tothis when they can. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, you do not think they would rely 
solely or exclusively on a land-based missile to knock out our targets 
regardless of the circumstances ? 

Admiral Masterson. I do not think they will, but I would like to 
qualify that. Their situation is a little bit different from ours. If 
they are to be the aggressor it does not matter if they have concealed 
their missile locations or not unless we strike first, they always have 
the ability to get off the strike. However, they can conceal their loca- 
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tions behind that Iron Curtain and that Iron Curtain is just about 
as concealable as the surface of the water. Maybe they do not have 
the same urgency to go to underwater operations as we have as far 
as their missile capabilities are concerned, but the way I feel about it 
is 1f Russia capitalizes on its capabilities and builds up a ballistic 
missile force rapidly, then in some future year—and people will dis- 
agree as to what that year is—they could have the ability pretty well 
to knock out any fixed base system, no matter how much we hardened it. 

Mr. Weaver. Even if Russia were to initiate a surprise attack, 
would not the fact that they have submarines carrying missiles along 
our coast give them quite an element of surprise ? 

Admiral Masterson. It certainly would. 

Mr. Weaver. This element of surprise would be helpful to them 
if they were going to strike first. Would it not? 

Admiral Masterson. That is right, whether they were going to 
strike first or whether they were afraid we will strike first. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if we keep too much of our retaliatory capability in sites 
that can be knocked out, pretargeted in advance and knocked out, then 
we will be pushed into a posture where we would have to strike first 
in order to survive. 

Mr. Larrp. I would just like to say that as far as the deterrent 
capability is concerned, from my point of view, one of these PO- 
LARIS type submarines in the hands of the Russians sitting a 
thousand miles off Washington, D.C. would be enough deterrent 
capability as far as I would be concerned in this country to see 
that we did not get into a nuclear war. When you start using the 
figure that you have given us as to the number of these ships, I 
think you are talking about an awful lot of deterrent capability. 

Admiral Masterson. That is true, sir, but Admiral Burke has gone 
on record as saying we need them and also need other retaliatory 
capabilities in addition to those. 

We do not believe we should depend upon one system, either. If 
we come to an adequate targeting system, we can keep our cost of re- 
taliation within bounds so that we can afford to be prepared to fight 
all of the types of wars we have to be prepared for, and yet keep 
our strength up in the economic field and other areas. 

Admiral Razorn. May I just comment on that? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Admiral Rasorn. I think you might say that the Soviets, if they 
wish to start a war, might evacuate the Kremlin, move the controls 
of Government and so forth, to an emergency location and _ then 
this would not be. They have also shown in the past wars little re- 
spect for human life and unless you really bring their war potential 
to its knees, the loss of one or two cities would not necessarily do this. 
Of course, I think the deterrent in the minds of the Soviets would not 
be as great possibly as it would be in our minds for a comparable 
trade-off. 

Mr. Weaver. Admiral Raborn, I wanted to ask you the same ques- 
tion. 

Do you feel that our overall balance of defense would be jeopard- 
ized if we did not follow through faster with the POLARIS as was 
originally suggested by the Navy ? 

Admiral Rasorn. I think the reason that the Navy originally 
recommended we go ahead faster in the 1960 program and 1961, was 
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to reduce the gap between ready-for-sea dates, operational dates of 
the submarines. Presently there will be a gap between submarines 
being built in the 1960 program and 1961 program. We could reduce 
that roughly half if we had gone ahead faster and here again, speak- 
ing to a large number of submarines, in order to have an orderly 
program in the number of submarines at sea, 45 is the number that 
it looks like we could keep where we would have an adequate number 
it sea constantly and on station. 

I think this would be of interest to Congressman Laird. 

This would allow us to keep an adequi ute percentage on station at 
all times and the others would be in overhaul, training, or in transit 
to and from launch stations. 


COMPARISON OF POLARIS WITH OTHER MISSILES 


Mr. Weaver. If I construed your earlier remarks correctly this 
morning, and also this afternoon, you then would prefer the PO- 
LARIS missile to ATLAS; would that be correct ? 

Admiral Rasorn. When we consider the launch sites, this is what 
make it attractive: the relative invulnerability. 

Mr. Weaver. I am referring to ATLAS prior to hardening as some 
of the sites will be. 

Admiral Ranorn. When we want to use a missile, we want to be sure 
it is going to be there when we want to use it. This is what makes 
this POLARIS attractive to us, 

Mr. Weaver. How would you compare the POLARIS with the 
TITAN, we will say, and the hardness of it? 

Admiral Ranorn. Just comparing generally, sea-based weapons 
are to be preferred from the point “of view of vulnerability. Any 
sea-base weapon, gives us greater assurance of having it and, of 
course, a weapon in hand is worth a whole lot. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Minsuauy. Admiral Raborn, we have had testimony during 
the past several months from some of the Chiefs that we have at the 
present time more than enough nuclear capability weapons delivery, 
whatever you will, to knock out the Soviets many times over. 

Do you agree with that ? 

Admiral Ranorn. Yes, sir; at the present time, I do. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Then your case for the POLARIS is for the fu- 
ture—2 years hence, 1962 or 1963—and you are in competition in try- 
ing to set up the POLARIS missile as our primary deterrent capa- 
bility. You are in competition then with the Air Force, are you not, 
and their ATLAS and their TITAN; is that correct ? 

Admiral Rasorn. I am sure we are in competition for the national 
budget. We are trying to make this system so worthwhile and to do 
the best that we can so that people will want to use it. This is the 
nature of our job, to get the most out of this weapon system that is 
possible. 

Mr. Minsna.u. To digress for a moment, let us assume we had no 
Air Force and no U.S. ground forces. 

How many of these POLARIS submarines would we need to act 
as an effective deterrent against the Soviet Union from the time we 
spoke about, 2 or 3 vears hence ? 
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Admiral Razorn. I do not think I am competent to answer that, 
Iam sorry I cannot because—— 

Mr. MinsHaALu. You mentioned a number of submarines. Would 
that suffice under those circumstances, under the circumstances of 
that hypothetical question ¢ 

Admiral Rasorn. I think not. I am sure that we would have to 
have some other systems in being. What they would be, I just do not 
know but a national deterrent against major war is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. MinsuHauu. You practically crossed off the effectiveness of the 
ATLAS and TITAN. I think either you or Admiral Masterson said 
these hardened bases could be knocked out and it would be of prac- 
tically no use. 

Admiral Masrerson. I am sorry. May I get into this? 

Mr. MinsHa.u. Yes. 

Admiral Masrerson. In the early days the ATLAS and TITAN 
should be effective. When the missile art has advanced to a stage 
where relatively few, or one, can knock out each hardened site, that 
may become less and less effective. In other words, if you have a 
fixed-base system, whatever it is, if the enemy has capabilities we 
claim for our own weapons, in the succeeding years, then any fixed 
base becomes less effective as time goes on if the enemy builds up and 
does decide to target. 

Mr. MinsHaty. Your whole case then is an ICBM, but it is a mo- 
bile ICBM and it is capable of concealment under those circum- 
stances ¢ 

Admiral Masrerson. That is right. 

Mr. MinsHaL.. Supposing that the ATLAS and the TITAN were 
to become mobile on railroad cars, or by some other means. Would 
you give the TITAN and ATLAS the same capability as the PO- 
LARIS would have? 

Admiral Masterson. If they could be moved around and concealed 
so they could not be targeted in advance, they would be more effective 
than they are. Even moving them around on a railroad car, you 
have to watch very carefully to see that the schedules are not known 
where you could pick out generally where they would be. However, 
any movable system, in my opinion, eventually is going to be su- 
perior to a fixed system. There, again, I am reminded that any sys- 
tem based on this continent, if it is targeted, is going to draw weapons 
to this country and the fallout effects will be drastic anyway. How- 
ever, that is in line with any deterrent. 

Mr. Larrp. Would you yield just a minute? 

Mr. MinsHatu. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Admiral Raborn, I think in answer to a question you 
were asked about 1962, you mentioned the number of submarines. 
I never heard the figure used for 1962 before, until you used it just 
then. 

Admiral Rarorn. I was speaking of an ultimate buildup. 

Mr. Lairp. That has never been 1962? 

Admiral Razorn. I am sorry if I gave you that impression. 

Mr. MrinswAtu. How long would that year be off, to have this 
number of POLARIS submarines? 
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Admiral Razorn. On an orderly program about 5 years for that 
many submarines. 


MANAGEMENT OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Minsuauui. I think you snid the normal] deployment date you 
have for the first POLARIS submarine is in 1960? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Barring any “bugs,” as you put it, and other unfor- 
seen developments. 

As the chairman brought out, there was quite a delay with the 
Skipjack submarine. However, you have such faith in this new pro- 
gram, according to your unitized system, that you do not think there 
will be any such “bugs” in the case of the POLARIS. 

Admiral Raporn. No, the bugs in the Skipjack we are well ac- 
quainted with and for the submarine part of this we are going to 
build on the things that happned there. 

We should not experience those same troubles. 

We also have a No. 1 priority and this No. 1 priority means a whole 
lot in the Navy when it comes to knocking time off any development 
—— Fortunately, the troubles experienced in the Nautilus, Skip- 
jack, as far as nuclear- powered submarines are concerned, we are take. 
ing full advantage of those and building corrective measures into 
those subs in our own POLARIS submarines. 

This is the beauty of this. We are building on very well wrung- 
out nuclear-powered submarines. We are not in the field of unknowns 
there. 

Mr. Mrinsuatyi. Thank you. 

On this unitized program you said you have and where some of the 
industrial concerns were anxious to copy, I wonder if you would 
explain what the unitized program is. 

It is apparently a phrase you coined over in the Department of the 
Navy. 

Admiral Razorn. I coined it this morning, sir. 

Just to try to get across what I was saying, I coined the phrase then. 

We have projectwise put under one management, all of the elements 
of this fleet ballistic missile system, and that means I have responsibil- 
ity for everything that goes into this. That includes the development 
of the missile, produce tion capability, production facilities of the mis- 
sile in its entirety, the construction of the submarine in its entirety, 
and all of the things that go into it, as well as navigation equipment, 
fire control equipment, and responsibility for training of the personnel. 
That includes all of the shore facilities, such as shore maintenance 
facilities, missile checkout to bring the warhead, and put it into the 
submarine and then send it out on the way. 

It also includes the submarine tenders, fleet maintenance capability, 
and so on. We have always made a practice of keeping a certain 
amount of our maintenance capability afloat in tenders. This is a 
Manhattan District type organization and it is the first time the Navy 
has ever tried it. I report directly to the Secretary of the Navy. I 
have overriding priority on everything we need to get this job done. 

We have consistently met our schedules and we fired our first full- 
scale flight test vehicle in September of last year on schedule, a date 
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which was set 2 years before. This is something that is unheard 
of in missile development in this country. 

We have consistently met our dates. We have consistently been 
reviewed by competent technical people outside of our organization 
and they concur. I am not saying we are not going to run up against 
something, but we have more than ample justific ‘ation for the kind 
of schedules we are ity ing to make. The schedule is tight and it is 
tighter than heck. TI lose a lot of sleep worrying ahout it and we are 
working hard at it. If it can be done, we are going to do it. 

Mr. Minsuaxuz. I think that you are to be commended on the out- 
standing job you have done to date and I hope it comes out. the end 
of the pipe as it is going along now. 

Admiral Razorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We have had a 
very helpful presentation. 


PROCUREMENT OF ae ‘7E AND AMMUNITION, 
AVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. W. J. MARSHALL, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, MATERIEL 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DCNO (LOGISTICS) 
REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Program and financing 





| | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1, Ammunition 


$86, 800,902 | $98, 538, 644 $86, 017, 911 








2. Ordnance equipment ceidso- sacl css beet Ut eae 9, 226, 039 8, 523, 160 
2. Dranence wuided missiles. = ..............2...--..<< 108, 682, 110 308, 909, 764 329, 109, 000 
4. Development, test, and evaluation support. 54, 213, 963 148, 204, 914 159, 638, 929 

Total direct obligations .........-........-..<.... 254, 553, 393 559, 879, 361 574, 289, 5 000 

Reimbursable obligations: i oe ae é se eh Te a hee 

1. Ammunition__. 4 Saree aoe 4, 805, 355 | 9, 707, 000 5, 535, 000 
2. Ordnance equipment pikinmbines ‘ fecapal 1, 763, 446 3, 983, 000 3, 250, 000 
3. Ordnance guided missiles _-.............-.....-....| 9,904,451 | 15,310,000 22, 100, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations. __..__.__._- ‘ 16, 473, 252 | | 29, 000, 000 30, 885, 000 





Total obligations_-_-._______- baie cats edt Beas , 026, 645 | "588, 879, 361. 605, 174, 000 


Financing: 


Comparative transfer to other accounts_._. “Ee ees 74, Pan 559 | 73, 043, 639 |_.___- 4 
Unobligated balance brought forward___- —157, 412, 044 | —44, 341,044 | —57, 369,300 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘Research, develop- | 





ment, test, and evaluation, Navy’’ (1960 Appropriation 
Act) N ote sora 3 : | 5, 899, 863 
Unobligated balance (antic ipate: d reimbursements to be | 
earned from militray assistance fund reservations 
transferred to other accounts ‘ 2, 562, 402 1, 929, 744 | 
Advances and seimbursements from | 
Deliveries of materiel common to U.S. requirements | 


ordered by military assistance in current vear__ —761, 492 —4, 630, 000 
Other accounts___- —ti, 764, 369 | —28, 900,000 | —24, 900, 000 


Non- Federal! sources —214, 825 ~100, 009 | - 100, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of | 
materiel common to U.S. requirements ordered by mili- 


tary assistance in current year ‘ — 5YS, 941 — 35, 716, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations | _ — {|}, 362, 988 —5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 44, 341, 044 57, 369, 300 | 35, 364, 437 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ___- 297, 800, 000 | 602, 535, 000 564, 060, 000 
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Object classification 


1960 estimate 





| 
|} 1958 actual |1959 estimate 








| 
} 
Total number of permanent positions.............-.....-.-.-- | 3, 677 3, 698 | 3, 575 
Average number of all employees SP eactatvacurngal ae 3, 237 3, 251 3, 138 
Number of employees at end of year_.........-.-.---.---..- : 3, 305 | 3, 268 | 3, 184 
Average GS grade and salary. ...........................<---.| 7.1 $5,402} 7.1 $65,702 | 7.1 $5, 707 
Average salary of ungraded positions............-.-.-.--.----- 4, 676 | 4,684 | 4, 692 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions. . esi nih pntccnminmananal “Que Ree $16, 567,000 | $15, 980, 000 
DaAE DOTERRI GNF WAINE io tiios cdanccdecnectacacnassicds 149, 521 | 180, 000 | 221, 000 
Total personal service obligations.............-.-.----- 16, 344, 325 16, 747, 000 | 16, 201, 000 
Direct obligations: 
OS Perel OAvvGe. 2... toe cde cd esdedeackts 59, 325 15, 707, 000 15, 161, 000 
03 Transportation of things 722, 000 2, 860, 000 3, 000, 000 
07 Other contractual services 2, 033 391, 301, 924 | 332, 102, 500 
OG ;Bamniies 906 materiale. cick cccsueenn casencces , 754, 381 102, 772,633 | 178, 523, 146 
09 Equipment ee ; , 296 46, 216, 170 | 44, 521, 403 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 93, 289 | 1, 013, 536 973, 006 
15 Taxes and assessments 8, 069 8, 098 | 7, 945 
Total direct obligations. 254, 553, 393 559, 879, 361 574, 289, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
01 Personal services 985, 000 1, 040, 000 | 1, 040, 000 
07 Other contractual services 602 1, O88 1,161 
08 Supplies and materials 14, 718, 315 26, 615, 263 | 28, 413, 896 
09 Equipment 5 706, 147 1, 276, 933 1, 363, 227 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ; 62, 745 66, 248 66, 248 
15 Taxes and assessments 443 158 _«& 
Total reimbursable obligations................--- ; 16, 473, 252 29, 000, 000 | 30, 885, 5. 000 
TO OU cd ge a i i ‘i 271, 026, 645 588, 879, 361 | 605, 174, 000 








Mr. Manon. Next we have “Procurement of ordnance and ammu- 
nition, Navy.’ 

Admiral Marsuaun. Mr. Ch: airman, I have a statement. 

Mr. Manon. You may present it. 

Admiral Marsuauyi. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrecror, MATERIEL Divis1on, OFFICE OF 
Cnuier oF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Gentlemen, I am Rear Adm. W. J. Marshall, USN, Director of the 
Materiel Division of the Chief of Naval Operations Logistics Organi- 
zation. Under Vice Admiral Wilson, the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Logistics, I am responsible for the sponsorship of the 
appropriation, “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy.” 
Rear Admiral Stroop, Chief, Bureau of Ordnance, who will follow 
me, will give a detailed explanation of this budget. I will talk briefly 
on its highlights and the extent to which it meets the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ objectives. 

This portion of the Navy’s fiscal year 1960 budget program which 
amounts to $574 million includes funding for the procurement of 
ship and aircraft ammunition, antisubmarine warfare munitions, 
torpedoes, atomic weapons training devices, missiles, ordnance ma- 
terial, and modern antisubmarine warfare ordnance equipment for 
backfitting in the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 
When tr: ansfers to other accounts for 1959 program are considered, 
this request is $20 million greater than last year’s. The major areas 
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funded are guided missiles, antisubmarine warfare munitions, and 
ammunition for training. I will discuss each briefly. 

The missiles procured in the appropriation, “Procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition, Navy” are: the surface-to-air missiles, 
TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR: the air-to-air missile, SIDE- 
WINDER; and the fleet ballistic missile, POLARIS. 

The surface-to-air missiles, TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR 
are weapons for cruisers, destroyers, and carriers to defend them- 
selves against air attack. Each has a different size, shape, perform- 
ance envelope, and functional design that is compatible with specific 
employment and specific ships. TTALOS is a long-range missile de- 
signed for cruiser main batteries. It is now at sea in Galveston, 
which successfully fired TALOS the last week in February. TER- 
RIER is a medium-range missile designed primarily as main battery 
armament for frigates. It has been operational for the past 3 years, 
TARTAR is a short range, high rate of fire, missile ind for 
arming our smaller destroyer-type ships and as secondary battery 
armament for cruisers. 

The SIDEWINDER, our air-to-air missile being procured this 
year, is an advanced version of the one that proved itself to be so 
deadly when used by the Chinese Nationalists over the offshore 
islands last fall. Only a limited number are being procured for evalu- 
ation. The Navy is accepting the adequacy of the present inventory 
of standard SIDEWINDER missiles and completing the develop- 
ment of the advanced version, prior to further procurement. Ad- 
vanced fighter aircraft, armed with the new missiles, will allow our 
pilots to exploit to the fullest the versatility of this potent air defense 
weapon system. 

Our requirements for missiles are constantly increasing. In fiseal 
year 1958 we programed $92 million, in fiscal year 1959 $143 million 
and in fiscal year 1960 we are requesting $165 million. (These figures 
are exclusive of POLARIS.) However, due to the increasing num- 
ber of missile ships joining the fleet, the increased capacity of their 
magazines and the increasing unit prices for the more sophisticated 
missiles, the percentage of shipfills continues to decrease, despite the 
increase in dollars allocated to them. Within the funds allocated we 
are not able, as yet, to reverse this trend and still provide a balanced 
Navy. 

POLARIS, the fleet-ballistic missile, launched from submerged 
nuclear submarines, represents a giant developmental step forward in 
truly mobile missile systems. In addition to the money for the missile 
systems I have just mentioned, there is a sum of $314 million in this 
appropriation request to procure operational POLARIS missiles, sup- 
port missiles, facilities, and to provide, as necessary, production sup- 
port, and training to continue the accelerated development and evalu- 
ation of this most promising weapon. This increase of $16 million 
over last year’s program of $298 million is indicative of the continued 
acceleration of the POLARIS program. 

In the antisubmarine warfare area we are requesting funds for 
such major items as antisubmarine rockets for surface ships and for 
other modern antisubmarine warfare ordnance and torpedoes for sub- 
marines, surface ships, and aircraft. These items represent a continu- 
ation of our program of equipping our present day fighting forces 
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with modern antisubmarine wariare weapons, which will enable them 
to cope with the high speed, deep-diving submarine. We are request- 
ing $50.8 million for all antisubmarine warfare expenditures includ- 
ing training as compared to $60.9 million in fiscal year 1959 and 
$34. 9 million in fiscal year 1958. The decrease of $10.1 million over 
the fiscal year 1959 budget results from a change in emphasis on items 
in the procurement list to achieve the best practical balance between 
the various facets of fleet readiness. 

We are requesting funds to provide for training with both con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons in order to maintain our basic capa- 
bilities in all phases of naval warfare. Since we are operating in 
a war ready status in the Mediterranean and Far East, these train- 
ing iiantkines are necessary to keep the fleets at an optimun degree 
of readiness. This request of $85.4 million for training includes 
$19.3 million for antisubmarine warfare training. 

The Navy has unquestioned requirements to be ready always to 
fight either limited or general war. This budget represents a com- 
promise between meeting our most urgent needs and the practical, 
economic considerations with which we are continu: lly faced, in our 
attempt to provide a balanced, modern Navy equipped with today’s 
complex and expensive weapons. This budget contains only solid, 
essential programs that will provide the most effective results. It 
has been subjected to repeated and intensive reviews at all levels. 
Iam confident that it will give a maximum return for every dollar 
requested. I have here with me representatives who are available 
for substantiation and support of each of these budget items. 

To provide more detailed technical information I now have the 
pleasure to present Rear Adm. P. D. Stroop, Chief, Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Admiral Stroop. I am Rear Admiral Stroop. I have a statement 
I would like to read, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 


STATEMENT oF CHieF, BuREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
Iam here today to present the Navy’s fiscal year 1960 program a 
ecoreeat of ordnance and ammunition. Our program this yea 

$20 million greater than the comparable program for fiscal year 
195: ); $16 million of this increase comes from the expanding 
POLARIS ballistic missile program. The Navy continues its shift 
of emphasis toward new weapons. The request for missiles has 
increased by $38 million. This is offset by a drop in money for the 
ammunition that will be replaced by these missiles. In antisubma- 
rine warfare (ASW), accelerated funding goes to the new torpedoes, 
balanced by decreases for the older ASW ammunition. Defining 
“new” to include all weapons with a nuclear capability or which receive 
guidance after launching, we are spending 84, 92, and 95 percent 
of the total for new weapons in the 3 years through fiscal year 1960. 

This proposed program will require $564 million new obligation 
authority. Based upon previous experience, $369 million of this will 
be expended in fiscal year 1960 and the balance in succeeding years. 
Total expenditures for the year will be $516 million, including liqui- 
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dation of prior year obligations. In fiscal year 1958 we spent $328 
million, and in fiscal year 1959 it is expected to be $558 million, 
he increase starting with fiscal year 1959 is due to the stepped-up 
POLARIS program. 

‘The structure of this appropriation has been revised since Admiral 
Withington made last year’s presentation. First, the preproduction 
engineering programs are now a part of the appropriation, “Research, 
development, test, and evaluation, Navy.” Second, production-line 
weapons for test and evaluation purposes are administered in this 
procurement account, but are now isolated in a new activity 4. Third 
the Navy portion of the Armed Forces special weapons project has 
been transferred from the combined Defense Department request 
formerly made in “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army.” 
We shall henceforth pay for Navy’s requirements for Atomic Energy 
Commission and Army produced training and handling equipment for 
nuclear weapons. Fourth, budgeting for certain special weapons 
facsimilies has been transferred to the appropriation, “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy,” since they are required in the development 
of the aircraft and should properly be identified with the aircraft 
program. 

In addition to the structural changes, we have had to make certain 
program revisions since our last appearance before you. In completing 
our fiscal year 1958 program and in our fiscal year 1959 program to 
date, changes have occured. Foremost of these has been the decision of 
the Chief of Naval Operations to cancel the RAT (rocket assisted 
torpedo) program and concentrate our antisubmarine warfare efforts 
on a widespread updating of older fleet ships. Then the Taiwan and 
Lebanon crises raised the priority of certain conventional ammunition 
requirements: $9.5 million was transferred to production of ZUNI 
aireraft rockets and 1,000-pound fire bombs. This money came out of 
savings chiefly on unit costs of Mk37 torpedoes, from a cutback in 
JATO procurement, and a reduction in the LULU depth charge. In 
addition, SUBROC antisubmarine rocket missile successfully com- 
pleted a feasibility study, and the Chief of Naval Operations decided 
to push ahead into preproduction engineering; $8.4 million was re- 
programed for prototype hardware. The money came from saving 
on the price of TARTAR missiles, and by a cut in the buy of 
TERRIER’s. 

The procurement of Navy ordnance continues to be hurt by an 
unplanned loss of program. This occurs because in the proposed 
funding of our ordnance procurement programs we are required to 
apply an anticipated asset for shelf sales to be made in the budget 
year. This has forced us to reduce our fiscal year 1959 buy of guided 
missiles already, because of the failure of $21.6 million of anticipated 
resources to generate. Our customers are no longer interested in older 
Navy ammunition, and it is only from the sale of these older munitions 
that we could generate resources, since they do not have to be replaced. 

Two program areas should be highlighted in these estimates. The 
cuided missile has come of age; we are intensifying our efforts in the 
antisubmarine warfare area. Let me talk first of the missiles. ‘The 
fleet. ballistic missile. POLARIS, continues as the Navy’s highest 
yriority. Admiral Raborn has spoken of that remarkable program. 

1e Bureau of Ordnance requests money for the successful SIDE- 
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WINDER, TALOS, and TERRIER missiles, all now operational in 
the fleet. We ask a second year’s production of the versatile TARTAR, 
that will soon give enormously improved antiaircraft protection for 
destroyers. There have been major logistic achievements. We are 
buying the air-to-air SIDEWINDER for only two-thirds of the price 
we paid in 1957. In this request we ask for a small pilot lot of a new 
version that will double SEDEWINDER’s effectiveness. We have 

reduced the costs of the other three missiles in our fiscal year 1959 buy. 

In fiscal year 1960 we are switching to even higher per formance 
versions of all three, yet only the radically improved TERRIER 
reverses the downward cost trend. Carefully controlled costs have 
helped us to buy more missiles, and better ones. Unfortunately, the 
increased numbers have not kept pace with the accelerating missile 
ship completions. Missile requirements have mounted at a higher 
rate than missile inventory. It has been the Navy’s policy to place 
launching capability first on the theory that in the event of war it will 
take less time to fill the ship’s magazines with firepower than to start a 
crash shipbuilding program. 

The Navy has not neglected the submarine menace. We take major 
steps in this budget. The potenti: al of the ASROC (rocket-assisted 
antisubmarine missile) system is so great as to have caused the Chief 

of Naval Operations to cancel RAT program and concentrate on the 

greater range and versatility of its successor. Net yet in production, 
the SUBROC development will fur nish submarines with an enormous 
kill potential. 

Possibly the most significant step we have yet taken in antisubmarine 

warfare is the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. At 
an estimated ordnance cost of a little more than $100 million over the 
next 5 years, the Navy plans to extend a capability for modern anti- 
submarine warfare weapons to more than 200 older, active fleet 
vessels. Some of these will have ASROC capabilities; all will be able 
to accommodate the newer torpedoes that have the characteristics of 
waterborne guided missiles. The conversions will be paid for in the 
shipbuilding appropriation, and the backfits in this account. 

This budget request will not buy replacement of all the ammunition 
we plan to expend in training and other peacetime operations. This 
will be particularly true in the older types of ammunition. However, 
with rare exceptions, training requirements can be met out of existing 
inventories, with a consequent reduction in stock levels. For a few 
newer types of weapons, this budget will not only replace annual usage 
but also increase inventory. In this manner the mak eup of our arsenal 
is gradually shifting. A major continuing problem is that new 
developments make large stocks of older we: ipons obsolete before we 
can reach a satisfactory supply level of the newer item. 

Admiral Burke has already touched upon the process by which we 
arrived at this request. The word “requirements” has a confusing 
effect. For each weapon we must c¢ aleulate our planned and actual 
launching capability, rate of use, production rates, »nd production 
capability, in order to determine how much ammunition is needed to 
meet various levels of requirements. The first of these levels is the 
peacetime requirement. Simply speaking, this is the ammunition 
needed for the magazines of active ships, for annual training, for 
peacetime pipeline, and for test and evaluation. Other levels of 
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requirements involve mobilization for war. In planning wartime 
needs we have to make assumptions as to the nature of the conflict, 
Normally, mobilization planning concerns how many munitions are 
needed for any number of months of combat. For more than 700 
items, my Bureau computes what is needed to permit the planned 
naval forces to fight for any specified length of time. You can see 
that the word “requirements” can equally apply to what we need for 
next year, what we need to fight 1 month of war, or what we need to 
fight 36 months of war. To ‘buy a@ maximum requirement would be 
wasteful. A change in the composition of the fleet will change the 
requirements; a research breakthrough may eliminate one weapon 
but create new requirements for another. Each year, therefore, the 
Chief of Naval Operations calculates the fighting level he wishes 
to have on hand and directs me to make my budget on that basis. My 
original request to Navy was for his prescribed objective, modified 
to what I felt we could produce economically. We did not want to 
open factories and close them after only a few months, hire and fire 
people in large numbers, or overtool for a short production spurt. 
The Chief of Naval ee ations and the Secretary of the Navy then 
reevaluated the whole Navy’s program from the point of view of 
what is most needed, and which of many threats should be met and 
how. The ensuing Navy budget program was then reviewed and 
adjusted by the Secretary of Defense and the President in the light 
of national fiscal policy. It is on these determinations, and your 
approval, that I procure ana for the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Stroop and Admiral Marshall. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, 1959 


Last year you anticipated an unobligated balance of ey 5 anillion 
at the end of fiscal year 1959. This has now increased to $ $57.4 mil- 
lion. What is the reason for the increase ? 

Mr. Wituiams. When we submitted the 1959 budget, there was no 
planned 1959 MAP program. The closing balance at the end of 1959 
includes the 1959 MAP program. The 1959 MAP program is planned 
at, $38,416,000. 

Of that, $31,416,000 will be carried forward into next year for 
obligation for the account of the customer. 

Mr. Manon. Does what you say explain the figure of $57 million? 

Mr. WituraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marron. How much of this balance will be uncommitted and 
in what activities? 

Mr. Witurams. As of June 30, 1959, our uncommitted balance will 
be $30,416,000. This will all be customer money, MAP customer 
money. It is not allocated to any specific proeram activity. It is 
carried forward for allocation to the account of the customer in the 
ensuing year. 



















MAP REIMBURSEMENTS 







Mr. Manon. Last year the budget showed no MAP reimbursement. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance estimated it to be $5 million 
to $10 million. The budget now estimates it to be $35.7 million. 
How do you explain this situation ? 
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Mr. Witurams. As I recall, Mr. Chairman, when we were here be- 
fore the committee last year the estimate for the MAP program was— 
Admiral Withington did not estimate any specific MAP program, but 
he did estimate we would probably receive $5 million to $10 million 
worth of shelf sales as a result of the MAP program. 

In 1959 the MAP order is estimated at $38,416,000 net, as I indi- 
eated, and that amount appears in the 1959 column in the 1960 budget. 

Last year we had no such figure in the budget when we were here. 

Mr. Mauon. What were your actual shelf sales in 19594 

Mr. WixuiaMs. In 1959, sir, we have applied $3.436 million. 

We had planned to bring into 1959 as a result of the 1958 common 
item order $20 million as a result of shelf sales. We only a 
into 1959 $3.436 million. The reason we brought no more in is 

cause of the dropout of the order. We also planned to gain $5 mil- 
lion of shelf sales from the 1959 common-item order, which this com- 
mittee suggested we apply also to the program this year. To date 
we have generated no assets at all from the 1959 common-item order. 

Mr. Manon. Based on your past experience and personal knowl- 
edge, what do you estimate these figures will be in fiscal year 1960?@ 

Mr. Wint1ams. We are unable to estimate any common-item order 
for fiscal 1960. But, Mr. Chairman, based on this year’s experience 
we are sure there will be no assets generated in fiscal 1960 that we 
can use to apply against our programs. 

Currently for the fiscal year we are in the hole about $3.982 million 
as far as MAP assets are concerned. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What recovery of prior-year obligations did you 
achieve in fiscal 1959 or are you achieving in fiscal 19! 592 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. We have not achieved any net recovery of prior- 
year obligations in 1959 and it does not appear that we will. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think about 1960? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Based upon our experience, contract overruns are 
exceeding our recoveries from prior-year obligations. 

Mr. Manon. What about recoveries from this program which I be- 
lie : you have canceled, the RAT program ? 

. Witt1ams. The moneys which have been recovered from can- 
cll ae of the RAT program have been applied to other programs, 
primarily the FRAM program. 

Mr. Manon. What was recovered through the cancellation of RAT? 

Admiral Srroor. A total of $14,678,200 was spent and the recov- 
ery is about—lI will have to supply that for the record. I believe it 
is around $12 million. 

Mr. Wiuutams. $11.1 million. 

(Additional information may be found in the appendix on p, 862.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, 1960 


Mr. Manon. It would appear that some of your estimates in the 
past have been a bit unreliable. How firm do you think your estimate 
is of $35.4 million unobligated at the end of fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Wiittams. Our estimates are based in the main upon customer 
programs. We had customer programs in 1957 totaling $74,345,000. 
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Our customer programs dropped in 1958 to $11,777,000. The cus- 
tomer programs are estimated for this year, fiscal i! 159, at $67,416,000. 

As of February 28 we had received $39.2 million in customer pro- 
grams 

Our unobligated balance carried forward in the ensuing year, we 

‘an estimate reasonably well the service side. We are not as accurate 
in estimating that portion of the unobligated balance which is 
customer dollars. 

Mr. Mauon You do not control all the factors and, therefore, you 
are hampered in your estimates? 

Admiral Srroop. Yes. This depends on timing of the receipts of 
orders, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Manion. Will you please insert in the record a table showing 
your unobligated and unexpended balance as of June 30, 1958, De- 
cember 31, 1958, your latest reporting date, and estimated for June 
30, 1959. 

‘Admiral Srroor. We have that table here, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, Navy 


Unobligated and unexpended balances 


{In thousands of dollars] 








Actual, June | Actual, Dec. | Actual, Feb.| Estimate, 
|} 30,1958 | 31,1958 | 28, 1959 June 30, 1959 
ee, WN Sn ke he he ae ie ae Soe 
Re SONDRA CON $44, 341 $339, 431 $238. 911 $57, 369 
WMPEDONIOE THRMIND Sos ncncecindcdensccandcs 349, 753 614, 018 525, 610 | 324, 885 
| 








JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTiIMaTes 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record pages 1 through 6 of the justifica- 
tions which are before the committee. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Approprvation introduction 


| ss ss Ae 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 1959 | 1960 


Tota! direct obligations 
Net adj)stments 
Appropriation or estimate 


| $254, ! 
-- - | 46, 75 
eo . wes : } 207, 800, 000 | 
| 





+42. 655,639 | —10, 220,000 


602, 535, 000 | 564, 069, 000 


93 | $559, 879,361 | $574, 289, 000 
| 
| 


The appropriation “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” is de 
signed to fund expendable and nonexpendable naval ordnance. Expendables 
include ammunition, mines, torpe@ecs, nuclezz weapons, and guided missiles. 
Nonexpendables include guns, mounts, launchers, and fire control systems for 
modernization of ships and aircraft. The basic guideline for determining the 
budgetary requirements is the Navy’s annual program objectives promulgated 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. This requirement is tempered by the Bureau 
of Ordnance’s capacity to produce the desired ordnance in an orderly and eco 
nomical fashion, and by the relative priority for naval ordnance in the Navy, 
Defense, and administration funding program for fiscal year 1960. The struc 
ture of this appropriation has undergone three major changes. The procure 
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ment of non-Navy produced training and handling equipment for nuclear weap- 
ons has been assumed by this appropriation. It was formerly budgeted by the 
Armed Forces special weapons project under the appropriation title, ““Procure- 
ment of equipment and missiles, Army.” Preproduction development, test and 
evaluation work supported here in previous years is now a part of the new 
“Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy,” account. The production 
(as opposed to prototype) material that will be expended in support of test and 
evaluation programs is now separately identified in a new budget activity, No. 
4, The program detail and summaries for all years are all on a fully com- 
parable basis to this fiscal year 1960 request. A comparison of recent years’ 
programs indicates that, since 1958, the rise in this account comes almost ex- 
clusively from the stepped-up ballistic missile program. The Navy asks about 
the same money for its other new weapons this year as in the last year, with 
somewhat larger orders for fewer systems. However, scheduled ship launch- 
ings have created expanding requirements for the new ordnance that can com- 
bat faster, more elusive targets. 

$574.1 million funds three basic areas of effort; $7.6 million goes for such 
production support as replacement tools, new manufacturing processes, and first 
destination transportation; $160.3 million is for missiles and ammunition that 
will be expended in support of evaluation. The remaining $406.2 million is to 
be used to maintain a force in being and to train service forces. Of this, only a 
litle over half is to be used for anything other than the ballistic missile. This 
budget allows for replacement of some of the ammunition expended at peace- 
time levels; it permits procurement of some new torpedoes; and it admits a 
slight increase in missile inventory but a decrease in percentage of fill per 
ship. It contains no improvement of position in mines, rockets, bombs, or 
nuclear weapons. 


NARRATIVE STATEMENT SUPPORTING SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY BUDGET ACTIVITY 


Narrative stateménts highlighting comparisons between current year esti- 
mates and budget year estimates are included in each budget activity. These 
statements, however, are based on total program requirements before deduc- 
tion of available assets to arrive at the new obligational authority requirement. 
The available assets are obtained and computed as described below. 


NARRATIVE STATEMENT SUPPORTING SUMMARY OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Each year the Bureau of Ordnance supplies other agencies with material it 
has developed and produced. For newer equipment still under production, Navy 
action is a simple addition to its own order payable from the ordering agency’s 
funds. Other equipment is furnished from inventory. Where the supply is be- 
low a prescribed Navy readiness level, the customer’s funds are used to buy 
a replacement in kind. But when an issue from stock need not be replaced, the 
customer’s payment becomes available as an additional asset to this account. 
In this manner the Bureau of Ordnance is able to modernize its stocks. In 
this year’s budget, as in past years, anticipated assets are applied to the re- 
quested program and thus reduce the amount of new obligation authority asked 
of the Congress. 

The importance of resources has decreased radically. There are fewer orders 
for material which do not require replacement. This is a result of newer and 
modern weapons replacing older conventional weapons. The Navy’s customers 
now want the same newer developed equipment the Navy wants for its own 
use. 








Budget activity 


. Ammunition Siuddedd= 
. Ordnance equipment emia iui 
- Ordnan’e guided missiles - _- 


I 
2. 
3 
4 


eet GERGONE.. idee ccunec see 
Total comparative new obli- 
gational authority 
Net adjustments for comparative 
transfers 
Add comparative nev obligational 
authority transferred to other 
SN cobb a dckdbsweebhbabeo 
Total new obligational author- 
ity in budget document 


Total new obligational authority in 


budget document 
Add comparative prior year author- 
ity transferred to other accounts 
Less: 
Comparative transfer of obliga- 
tions to other accounts. __ - 
Obligations to be incurred in 
supsequent years....._....... 
Obligations against current 
year funds : : 
Add obligations and proposed trans- 
fer against prior year authority 
and other resources___....._._- 
Less proposed transfer of unobli- 
gated balance of prior year author- 
ity to other accounts... _.______- 
Total direct obligations in 
budget document 








. Development, test, and evalua- 


| —11, 739, 000 
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Summary of comparative new obligational authority 





+Difference, 
fiscal year Justifi- 
Fircal year Fiscal year 1960 com- cation 
1959 1960 pared with page 
fiscal year 
1959 





$91, 243, 675 75, 354, 700 |—$15, 888,975 | C-1 
8, 611, 800 7, 946, 000 — 665, 800 | C-33 
299, 253, 162 320, 435, 000 | +21, 181, 838 >~-53 


540, 867, 637 564, 069, 000 


141, 759, 000 | 160, 333, 300 | +18, 574, 300 | C73 
| 23, 201, 363 


pidricenctneie ioe +11, 739, 000 


73, 406, 363 


—73, 406, 363 


602, 535,000 | 564, 069, 000 


—38, 466. 000 
| : — 


602, 535,000 | 564,069,000 | —38, 466, 000 


Oy O87, T0O bss casas —5, 537, 139 


70, ORR GAO Tis danccs cous —73, 043, 639 


23, 068, 376 16, 948, 513 —6, 119, 863 


511, 960, 124 547, 120, 487 | +35, 160, 363 





47, 919, 237 | 33, 068,376 | —14, 850, 861 | 


Some aide 3 5, 899, 863 +5, 899, 863 


559, 879, 361 574, 289,000 | +14, 409, 639 
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Summary of total program and new obligational authority 

















+Difference, 
| fiscal year Justifi- 
Budget activity Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 1960 com- cation 
1958 | 1959 1960 pared with page 
fiscal year 
1959 
eR SORE a. «cea nwneinncenanas $92, 012, 053 $104, 679, 675 | $85,354,700 |—$19, 324,975 | C-1 
Less: 
Applied comparative resources 71, 139,828 | 13,436,000 10, 000, 000 —3, 436, 000 
New comparative obligational 
MGHION TON 202 un checoenennte 20, 872, 225 91, 243, 675 75, 354, 700 | —15, 888, 975 
9. Ordnance equipment..._.-..-- 3, 029, 082 | 8, 611, 800 7, 946, 000 —665, 800 | C-33 
Less: 
Applied comparative resources 3p ORE AD 85. cicgcnpatgeend hhh nn eit Bono atiws 
New comparative obligational | | | 
SOLMUIILY <cedusicntunsqccumnnee | 1, 998, O82 | 8, 611, 800 | 7, 946, 000 — 665, 800 
8. Guided missiles..............-... 91, 391,834 | 299,253,162 | 320,435,000 | +21, 181,838 | C-53 
Less: 
Applied comparative resources 5 Ge Cee fecci laces. is santeacicanhesip terns dldebceiecacsaebibaes 
New comparative obligational | | | 
authority _- - 87, 895,834 | 299, 253,162 | 320, 435,000 | +21, 181, 838 | 
4, Development, test, and evalua- | 
tion support _..| 53, 788,363 | 141,759,000 | 160, 333,300 | +18, 574,300 | C-73 
Less | | 
ADDLICG GOTIPOTAU VS TOMNITONS hoa encc ccc nonsmmneasence wes cobedcess Mamedaeewosous | 
New comparative obligational | 
authority Tiana sebage< a 53, 788, 363 141, 759,000 | 160, 333, 300 | +18, 574, 300 | 
Total comparative program __| 240, 221, 332 554, 303,637 | 574, 069, 000 +19, 7€5, 363 | 
Less applied comparative resources_ | 75, 666, 828 13, 436, 000 10, 000, 000 —3, 436, 000 | 
Total comparative new obli- | 
itional authority -- » 164, 554, 504 540, 867, 637 | 564, 069,000 | +23, 201, 363 
Net adjustments for comparative | 


NET ucrieatagaecs cected cece evan 

Add comparative new obligational 
authority transferred to other 
accounts sa marcha 


—15, 220,716 | —11, 739, 000 |.............. 


+11, 739, 000 


58, 475, 212 


73, 406, 363 


| 
—73, 406, 363 


Total new obligational au- 


thority in budget document..| 207,800,000 | 602, 535,000 | 564, 069, 000 | —38, 466, 000 








AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. I would like to address this question in regard to am- 
munition. Please turn to page 1 of the classified justifications and 
- the committee briefly whine you contemplate under budget activity 
No. 1. 

Admiral Stroop. This activity for fiscal 1960 will total $84 million. 
We have under ammunition alone $27 million; mines, $895,000; tor- 

edoes, $35 million; special weapons, $18 million; production support, 
£999,000: and first destination transportation, $2.3 million, for a total 
of $85 million. 

Mr. Manon. Last year the committee directed that $8,450,000 be 
made available for the antisubmarine warfare practice ammunition. 
What have you done about this directive? 

Admiral Srroor. We have carried out the program, sir, exactly as 
ordered with the exception of one item, that was the 7.2 rocket-as- 
sisted projector charge for $199,000, which we decided to cancel. All 
the rest of the program as outlined in the presentation to the com- 
mittee last year has been carried out. 

The pricing out and the funding was not exactly as presented last 
year. Out of the prior year funding, 1958, we have $1,157,000, and 
out of the 1959 funding, $6,094,000, which enabled us to carry out the 
entire program as ordered by the committee, sir, except for that one 
item, 7.2 rocket-assisted projector charge. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you think it has been wise for the Navy to take 
these steps ? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. I know that Admiral Withington, when 
he originally presented this budget to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
asked for these specific items. 

Mr. Manon. With the advent of air-to-air missiles, why do you need 
to buy more 20-millimeter ammunition for the first time in at least 
3 years? 

Admiral Srroor. Mr. Chairman, when the Lebanon crisis and the 
Taiwan crisis came up, we asked the commanders of the 6th and 
7th Fleets what they needed immediately. Among other items 
which they said they wanted to have plenty of was 20-millimeter 
ammunition. 

We are in the position of acquiring weapons for a war today as well 
as weapons for a war in the future. We are not yet ready to do all 
our fighting with air-to-air guided missiles. 

Mr. Mauon. What is the status of your stocks on 20-millimeter 
now ¢ 

Captain McKriirr. I am Captain McKeller of the Ammunition 
Section of the Bureau of Ordnance. 

We are short in training ammunition, one specific type. Otherwise 
we are in good shape for 20-millimeter ammunition. It is one training 
round we are purchasing. 

Mr. Manion. That is all that is involved in the 1960 budget? 

Admiral Srroop. We have a requirement for 4,009,000 training 
rounds to fill « deficit. 

Mr. Manon. What is the amount of your stockpile of the 20-milli- 
meter ammunition excluding the training ammunition? 

Captain McKetter. I will have to get it for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. We are in good shape, however. 

Mr. Manon. Is this ammunition available to the Air Force as well 
as to the Navy? 

Captain McKrutrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You can give this information to the committee. 
(The information requested was supplied the committee.) 


TORPELO PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Please relate the torpedo procurement program to the 
requirement in this field with particular reference to ASW 
requirements. 

Admiral Srroor. We are buying this year in this budget about one- 
half of the number of torpedoes that IT’ feel we should buy. I noted 
in Admiral Burke’s statement of reservations that he had additional 
torpedoes in there, which is about double this year’s procurement. 

Mr. Forp. I am not quite sure, Mr. Chairman, what Admiral Stroop 
has said. 

Did you say that in fiseal 1959 you will buy about half of what you 
are planning to buy in fiscal 1960 2 

Admiral Stroor. No, sir; 1 was talking about the 1960 procurement, 
this current budget. We have in this budget about one-half the 
number of antisubmarine warfare torpedoes we feel we could use. 
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I noted in Admiral Burke’s reservations with regard to this budget, 
the statement of reservations, he had an additional item for torpedoes 
which just about doubles this procurement. 

Mr. Forp. How does your fiscal 1959 program compare with your 
proposed fiscal 1960 program ? a 

Admiral Srroop. It is an increase, sir, of about $3 million. In 
1959 we had $32,325,000, and in 1960 we are requesting $35,353,000, 
Going back to 1958, we had $15,055,000. 

Mr. Forp. A big jump from fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1960, 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. We have two new torpedoes ready for 
production which we are anxious to procure in rather large quantities. 

Mr. Forp. These are torpedoes for what kind of vessels and what 
kind of a mission ¢ 

Admiral Srroor. We have two torpedoes. One is to be used from 
aircraft and can be used from shipboard, and the other is a ship- 
board and submarine torpedo. They both have good ASW 
capabilities. 

Mr. Forp. Are they being procured in fiscal 1959 as well as fiscal 
1960? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir. Both these torpedoes are in production. 

Mr. Forp. What will this buy in fiscal 1959 and 1960 due to your 
obligation reserve in torpedoes of this category ? 

Admiral Srroor. It will certainly improve our reserve position. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. I see from the justifications that your first year of buy 
inthis area was fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Stroop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AMMUNITION DISPOSAL 


Mr. Manon. Will you discuss briefly your ammunition disposal 
program. 

Admiral Stroop. As to the material on hand for disposal, as of 
July 1, 1957, we had 73,888 tons. The value of this was $99,850,000. 

Mr. Manon. Was that the original purchase value ? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir, at the last contract price. Moving into 
the fiseal year 1958, by the declaration of additional excesses or 
additional obsolescence, we increased the total authorized for dis- 
posal to 325,844 tons. The total value of these stocks at the purchase 
price was $615,697,000. 

During the fiscal year 1958 we disposed of 125,406 tons for a total 
value of $245,069,000 original purchase price. 

At the beginning of this fiscal year, July 1, 1958, we then had on 
hand 274,326 tons for a total value of $470,478,000. This disposal 
program is continuing at about the present rate. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us some information as to what you are 
doing to speed up this program of disposal of unneeded ammunition. 

(‘The information requested follows :) 

The major source of funds to carry out this program is from assets applied 


to the maintenance appropriation from sale of scrap. However, Congress has 
placed a limitation of $49 million on the entire Department of Defense’s 
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use of such receipts in fiscal year 1959. The Naval Ordnance portion of this 
is $4.2 million; the remainder of the $5.6 million program is new obligation 
authority; $4.5 million has already been obligated and the rest will be used 
before June 30, 1959. 

For fiscal year 1960, the Navy has asked for $7.5 million of reimbursements 
to be applied to the ordnance activity of the “Operations and maintenance, 
Navy,” appropriation for the disposal program. 

All material possible is being disposed by sale to industry. This includes 
all nonexpendable material, such as guns and mounts and some explosives, 
such as TNT. Those items (mostly ammunition) which today are not ad- 
justable to demilitarization by industry are being disposed by station per. 
sonnel as expeditiously as possible. These items are being studied for de- 
militarization by industry and for more economical ways of doing it. Recently 
a contract was awarded to determine possible commercial applications of 
smokeless powder. Simultaneously, a method of continuous burning of smoke- 
less powder is under development. With the present buring method, it would 
require 5 years to dispose of excesses on hand. Steam-out capacity is being 
increased and there are plans to install six deactivation furnaces for machine- 
gun-type ammunition, doubling capacity with one-fourth the labor. Other de 
velopments include faster detonation methods and burning out of explosives 
versus steam out. 









ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Tell the committee what is contemplated under the 
ordnance equipment program for fiscal 1960. 

Admiral Srroor. Almost the entire request for nonexpendable 
ordnance will be directed toward the procurement of modern anti- 
submarine warfare equipment to improve the capabilities of World 
War II destroyers and submarines now active in the fleet. Under 
the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program (FRAM), the 
Navy will prevent an impending large-scale obsolescence. The FRAM 
program was begun in fiscal year 1959 and is scheduled for accomplish- 
ment through fiscal year 1963; 96 percent of the $11.9 million to be 
used for ordnance equipment will be for this purpose. The remainder 
will pay for production support, first destination transportation, cer- 
tain ancillary fire control equipment, and new target launchers which 
will replace much more costly drones for training. 

The FRAM program will result in an additional effectiveness of at 
least 50 percent per ship. Under this appropriation the Navy will 
backfit new torpedo tubes, fire control system improvements, and 
related workshops and parts that will permit these older ships to 
make effective use of the new, recently developed antisubmarine 
weapons. More recent vessels will receive even greater improvements, 
necessitating more expensive conversions, and are to be paid for from 
the “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” appropriation. 































ORDNANCE, GUIDED MISSILES 





Mr. Manon. I should like to make an inquiry as to your guided 
missile ordnance. Please give the committee a brief statement concern- 
ing the present status and requirement for each of your guided missile 
programs and the effect of the fiscal year 1960 procurement on each 
missile. 

Admiral Srroor. Sir, your question requires that my answer be 
classified. I have already explained that our increased procurement 
is losing ground to mounting requirements. 

(Disscussion off the record.) 


ed 
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NAVAL PROPELLANT PLANT 


Mr. Manon. What is the need for additional production facilities 
at the naval propellant plant ? 

Admiral Srroor. The naval propellant plant at Indian Head, Md., is 
the Navy’s sole producer of the type of propellant grains used in 
certain of its guided missiles. The money here requested will provide 
a full-scale plant for the production of the basic casting powder 
through a more efficient, more reliable method. When in operation, 
this plant will reduce cost of producing this powder by $0.20 per 
ound, in addition to giving a better product than is now being used. 
it will repay the money asked for here in less than 2 years. Commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year 1961 procurement, this plant will mean a 
savings of over $1 million per year. Plant capacity will also be 
increased, up to 224 as much as can now be manufactured. 


TEST AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Manon. I would like to know what is contemplated under your 
test and evaluation program for which you are requesting an increase 
of $18 million for fiscal year 1960. 

Admiral Srroor. U nder “Development, test, and evaluation sup- 
port” in this appropriation are funded production-line items required 
for test and evaluation purposes. Under the normal development 
process, material similar to this is manufactured as part of that process 
and is paid for out of the “Research, development, test, and evaluation, 
Navy” appropriation. However, in the few programs contained here, 
the need for the finished item in the fleet was deemed urgent enough to 
commence production simultaneous to the last phases of evaluation. 
The items funded herein are identical to those procured under activities 
1-3 and are most economically procured in a single contract with their 
operational twins. They are ‘isolated here only to indicate the level of 
support being accorded the development programs. The increase in 
test and evaluation costs is attributable to the following factors: 

(a) Operational suitability test material under the Armed Forces 
special weapons program was separately identifiable only for the 
fiscal year 1960 request. This is the first year for which the Navy will 
exercise fund control of its portion, and thus there is an apparent 
increase over the prior years when this material could not be separated 
from the bulk of the program funded under “Ammunition.” 

(6) The SIDEWINDER for fiscal year 1960 is an improved version 
and requires missiles for evaluation. The previous version was evalu- 
ated some years ago, and consequently had a small fiscal year 1959 lot 
set aside for test and evaluation purposes. 

(c) The TALOS program evaluates a new model; the evaluation 
lot of the prior model was funded in fiscal year 1958, accounting for the 
drop in fiscal year 1959 funding. 

(Zz) TERRIER also adds new models in fiscal year 1960 and must 
set aside production for test and evaluation purposes. 

(e) POLARIS requirements for test and evaluation have increased. 

These increases are partially offset by a drop in TARTAR test and 
evaluation needs, as that missile approaches entry into the Fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 
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SALES TO THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 






Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think your questions have pretty well 
covered the material. I am interested in a little explanation in refer- 
ence to the first full paragraph of Admiral Stroop’s statement on 
page 3. I do not understand entirely what you are saying there. 

Admiral Srroor. This has to do with the anticipated shelf sales, 
sir. Kach year we are required to furnish Ordnance material and 
equipment for the MAP countries, the countries getting MAP support 
from us. This equipment which we furnish comes in essentially three 
categories. 

If it is something that is brandnew, for instance, the SIDE- 
WINDER missile, we merely increase the current orders on manu- 
facturers. That, of course is not a resource for us. 

If it is something that we have on hand in stock and can furnish 
out of stock, but which is still currently in use in our Navy and we do 
not have more than an adequate supply, we have to go out and purchase 
more. We have to increase the orders or make a new order. That is 
not a resource to us. 

On the other hand, if it is an item which has been in use for a good 
many years and of which we have more than we have any foreseeable 
need for, but which is in current use, we have supplied that under the 
MAP program and have generated funds by the sale of this at the last 
purchase price. This is a resource to us. 

On the other hand, there is really a fourth category. If one of these 
countries should want something which we have already declared 
obsolescent, we supply this at no cost or at scrap value. That is nota 
resource to us. In other words, there is only one condition where we 
have generated resources. 

Mr. Forp. In 1959 that additional resource did not materialize? 

Admiral Srroor. No, sir. Not in the amount applied to finance our 
programs. 

Mr. Forp. Do you expect any in fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Srroop. No, sir. We do not foresee any. These MAP 
countries are not very anxious to get the kind of ammunition that we 
could use to generate a resource. We have been hurt on this for the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Forp. Did you forecast any such resource in fiscal 1959 at the 
time the budget was justified ? 

Admiral Srroor. When the budget was presented we did not. Ad- 
miral Withington, under questioning from this committee, made an 
estimate that it could be as much as $10 million. Actually, for 1959 
we now think it will be nothing. 





























MISSILE REQUIREMENT 






Mr. Forp. Turn to page 4 of your text, Admiral Stroop. I am not 
entirely clear as to what you are saying in that paragraph at the 
head of the page. 

Admiral Srroop. You mean about the new version of SIDE- 
WINDER? 

Mr. Forp. The missile requirements have mounted at a higher rate 
than missile inventory. 
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Admiral Srroor. We are building ships, and the requirements for 
missiles resulting from these ships are increasing at a greater rate 
than we are buying missiles. Those are the plain facts of life. 

This is being done with our eyes open. The ships have a longer 
leadtime. It is the lesser of two evils or meeting a more urgent 
requirement. We are building the ships but not buying the missiles 
to fill them up. 

Mr. Forp. But, because the leadtime is shorter in missiles, it is 
preferable to take the gamble on building the ships right now? 

Admiral Srroor. Yes, sir; and these missiles are not static, they 
are changing, and it would be undesirable to build up an unneces- 
sarily large inventory of missiles that would later have to be 
scrapped. As you have seen in the previous testimony, we have a 
rather large scrap program. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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CAPT. L. S. CHAMBERS, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
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REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, U.S. NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

E. J. LEWIS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, FISCAL CONSULTANT, BVU- 
REAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. PAUL W. GILL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, PRODUCTION DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Program and financing 























1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1969 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Aircraft and related equipment - ---_..._..---- $2, 010, 323, 587 | $1, 767, 637,870 | $1, 675. 651, 000 
2. Missiles, drones and related equipment - - __--| 165, 877, 759 204, 116, 000 113, 225, 000 
ia. In DRNEENINN oo ienbanaacicnnnnin's 22, 583, 571 33, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 
4. Aircraft modernization ......................- 89, 188, 694 230, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 
5. Ground electronics and detection equipment 20, 174, 000 38, 690, 000 33, 800, 000 
6. Development, test, and evaluation support - - 45, 969, 753 70, 510, 400 107, 862, 000 
Total direct obligations. -.................. 2, 3f 4, 117, 364 2, 120, BBR, , 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Aircraft and related equipment----__.....__-- 62, 668, 571 16, 129, 000 
Be De IN he cedwtoncncccceu cect Ae Re Ni ocho ddiennenacctbanaonkeceneeeen 
5. Ground electronics and detection equipment ROE Lo pinnkendsdteutectscwcnsasuckeee 
Total reimbursable obligations._.........-- 64, 445 » 000 £6, 100, 000 | 16, 129, 00 
CS NNN a el 2, 418, 562, 364 2, 400, 554, 270 | 2, , 136, 667, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparetive transfers to other accounts..........-- 9, 269, 000 96 G08. FO0 tocccc.. coe 
Unobligated balence brought forward._._.........-- —1, 790, 263, 239 |—1, 464, 696, 801 | —1, 288, 432, 592 
Unobligated balance transferred to ‘‘Research. de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation, Navy’’ (1960 
cad maw owaaoenen ane 3, 502, 175 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reser- 
vations) transferred to other accounts__.......__-- 27, 885, 238 1, 235, 209 

Advances and reimbursemeats from 

Deliveries of materiel common to U.S. require- 
ments ordered by military assistauce ia cur- 


Oe ee ee ee sie alie pe cies - a8 700, G00 Vsccdcccaccncaeaae 
Other accounts. -- eee — 12, 827, 534 —5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Non-Federal sources (22 U.S .C, 1816) SO ED Uc atvinluibelaigadue'clalnwedmubciin Gomme 





Anticipated reimburseme its for future yes ar deliver- | 
ies of materiel common to U.S. require nents | 
ordered by military assistance in current year....| —92, 722,578 —33, 529, 000 —20, 000, 000 

Recovery of prior year oblizations_..............-- -_| —185, 502,356 | —175 , 000, 000 — 100, 000, 000 

Unobligated balance carried forward._..._..-______- | 1, 464,696,801 | 1, 288, 432, 592 1, 223, 557, 417 








Appropriation (new obligational authority)_...-..| 1, 837, 000,000 | 2, 033, 795, 000 1, 950, 294, 000 
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Object classification 


1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
| 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 











Total number of permanent positions_--._----.-- +s hbo 8, 449 3, 339 3, 516 
Average number of all employees. -..-.--_------ a 3, 071 3, 006 3, 191 
Number of employees at end of year. .---_--- athe 3, 019 3, 082 3, 256 
Averare GS grade and salary. -.----.--.-.-.-...-.------ < 9 $4, 799 6.0. $5, 362 reo "$5, 362 
Average salary of ungraded positions. iceatannads gle caaen $4, 757 $5, 228 $5. 228 


Direct obligations: | 
01 Person il services: 








Permanent positives... ..-.-..-..25.2.5.c52 $18, 522, 007 $19, 469, 000 $20, 570, 000 

Other personal services . -. ; 362, 646 449, 000 530, 000 

Total personal services..-..----...--.--.- 18, 884, 653. 19, 918, 000° 21, 100, 000 

02 Travel . Sesibcesaiadaehcbelbe sea 1, 142, 116 1, 200. 000 1, 200, 000 

03 Transportation of things... PF ocuie aadat 5, 582, 278 5, 600, 000 5, 600, 000 

04 Communication services posedeadounaies 39, 730 36, 000 35, C00 

07 Other contractual services Pa 38, 483, 736 146, 437, 000 72, 913, 000 

Services performed by other agencies.._- 10, 687, 202 12, 236, 000 11, 587, 000 

08 Supplies and materials._................-.-... nie 942, 708 920, 000 863, 000 

Oe: SNE aiciscs Sac canoe secndseladadiobians 2, 287,065,852 | 2, 168,927,760 | 2,015, 907, 000 

10 Lands and structures __.___._-.....------------ 4, 696, 450 2, 500, 000 |..-.-- sett 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..........-- 1, 183, 449 1, 249, 000 1, 324, 000 

SO Re Mee PON. ns cet ccccavcsccecuceus 7, 762 | 8, 800 9, 000 

OE nis eta Sennen dnadbecmuessauet 2, 368, 715, 936 | | 2,359, 032, 560 2, 130, 5388, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally 

charged to object class 00.......................-..- 14, 603, 097 14, 600, 000 10, 000, 000 


~ 


Total direct obligations... ......-<c-cccusasees 2, 354, 112, 839 2, 344, 432, 560 2, 120, 538, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 





CD’ Tri. (ec den ice idee dd iaktecwncd 64, 445, 000 | 56, 100, 000 16, 129, 000 
Will Wiss ee 2,418, 557, 839 | 2, 400, 532, 560 | 2, 136, 667, 000 
ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL RUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
07 Other contractual services... ...................--.. 4, 525 Bi 200 Dame tewnevepescs 


| 


es CE i ccctelh dha ctetcincenétiadshinione 2, 418, 562, 364 | 








2, 400, 554,270 | 2, 136, 667, 000 


Mr. Manon. Admirals Pirie and Dixon, we are pleased to have you 
before the committee again this year, probably for the third time. 
Will you proceed? 

Admiral Dixon. Admiral Pirie has a statement. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy CuieF or NAVAL Operations (Arr) 


Admiral Prriz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to present the requirements for naval 
aviation that are covered by our fiscal year 1960 appropriation, 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy.” 

Admiral Burke, in his statement, has emphasized the need to 
maintain a highly mobile force which can apply strength quickly 
when needed. In limited war situations such as Lebanon and Quemoy, 
we must be ready to apply force with discrimination, or even restraint, 
to do harm to an enemy or protect our friends. This can be done 
over a beachhead by our embarked Marine troops and by aircraft 
carrying pilots who can make decisions on the spot and hit targets 
with pinpoint accuracy. This mobile ready strength is necessary to 
maintain a balance of power in out-of-the-way places and thus counter 
Communist moves. 
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Our U.S. naval aircraft operating program is based on force levels 
approved by- the Seeretary of Defense. The following combat 
elements are included in these force levels: 14 attack carrier air 
groups; 2 replacement carrier air groups; 10 carrier ASW groups; 30 


patrol ASW squadrons (20 landplane and 10 seaplane); 3 Marine air 


wings; 9 airborne early warning squadrons; 3 airship squadrons. 

The number of aircraft required to maintain these combat elements 
and those required for support are 7,595 for end fiscal year 1959 
and 7,200 for end fiscal year 1960. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Procurement of new aircraft represents the largest single request 
under the appropriation, ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy.’’ 
Six hundred and sixty-seven new aircraft are included in the fiscal 
year 1950 budget request; 91 percent of these aircraft are combat 
type and represent 97.4 percent of the dollars for aircraft procurement. 
These new combat aircraft are modern. They are equipped with the 
most advanced electronic gear available and are armed with the latest 
weapons. All of them will be assigned to attack carrier air groups, 
antisubmarine squadrons, and Marine air wings. The remainder of 
the aircraft are for training combat pilots. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics will describe in his presentation the technical aspects of 
each of the aircraft requested. 1 will discuss how each of the aircraft 
in the budget will be employed. 


Arrack Carrier Air Groups 


The Attack Carrier Air Groups require higher performance aircraft 
in the face of opposition over objective areas in a limited war situation. 
In the attack category we are requesting light single engine jet attack 
aircraft, high performance twin engine jet aircraft to provide a long 
range, all weather, close air support and attack capability, and super- 
sonic twin engine jet aircraft to provide an all weather high or low 
altitude attack capability. All of these attack aircraft can be armed 
with conventional or nuclear weapons and missiles. The two twin 
engine jet attack aircraft are in the early stages of production and will 
be subjected to stringent evaluation and operational development 
tests prior to replacing older attack aircraft in the Fleet. In the fighter 
category We are requesting supersonic single seat, single engine jet air- 
craft as re placement for older visual fighters to meet the night and day 
high performance threat. Twin jet engine, two seated ‘all weather 
fighter aircraft capable of speeds in excess of Mach 2 are also included 
in this budget request. These aircraft will replace current lower per- 
formance all weather aircraft to meet the high performance all weather 
threat in the early nineteen sixties. Both of these fighter aircraft are 
capable of carrying the latest air to air missiles. New carrier based 
airborne early warning aircraft are programed in this budget request. 
These aircraft represent a major advancement in track and air inter- 
cept capability. When provided with the quantity required, fleet air 
defense will be greatly strengthened by the addition of these aircraft. 
The search and rescue helicopters requested are designed to operate in 
high winds aboard attack aircraft carriers. In addition to improved 
compatibility with carrier operations these helicopters have a greater 
lift capability than those now being used for rescue purposes. 
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ANTISUBMARINE AIR UNITS 


Antisubmarine warfare requires close coordination of air, surface, 
and subsurface forces in order to combat the continually increasing 
submarine threat. Aircraft are the prime means by which large ocean 
areas are covered effectively and continuously. 

In the antisubmarine warfare category we are requesting a small 
initial quantity of a superior land- based patrol aircraft. This aircraft 
is intended as an eventual replacement for the faithful P-2V Neptune 

'“Truculent Turtle” fame which holds the worlds long distance un- 
refueled record. This new ASW patrol plane has twice the speed of 
the P—2V and possesses a considerable amount of advanced submarine 
detection and tracking equipment. The inherent growth potential of 
this aircraft will make it valuable for many years to come. Other 
aircraft are programed for land and carrier-based antisubmarine 
squadrons. Included are helicopters which will provide the fleet with 
an all weather, around the clock antisubmarine capability. All of 
these ASW aircraft and helicopters are equipped with the most ad- 

vanced submarine search and detection equipment available. 


MARINE AIR WINGS 


The modern doctrine for amphibious operations is complete vertical 
envelopment by assault elements. The Marine air wings provide the 
air components that are essential for exploiting this concept. Close 
air support is provided by attack aircraft, capable of delivering con- 


ventional or nuclear weapons, to pinpoint frontline targets. Air 
cover and defense is provided by fighter aircraft. These are the same 
high performance jet aircraft employed in the attack carrier air groups. 


Troop carrying helicopters provide the link for projecting sea power 
deep ashore without the necessity of direct assault on the intervening 
shoreline. The speed, flexibility, and increased troop capacity of the 
troop carrying helicopters included in our budget will greatly enhance 
this phase of the Marine’s vertical assault capability. In addition 
we are requesting assault tankers for a dual role in our vertical envelop- 
ment program. These aircraft provide air-to-air refueling capability 
for our Marine combat aircraft and a means of moving Marine troops 
and their supplies to critical areas. It is estimated for example, that 
deployment of Marine elements to Lebanon could have been accom- 
plished : one-half the time and with fewer aircraft had these assault 
tankers been available for that operation. 


TRAINING 


Jet trainers are included in this budget request. These aircraft 
are urgently required to replace the slow propeller trainers which are 
now being used to train jet pilots. By introducing the fledgling pilot 
to jet aircraft earlier in the training syllabus he will be better equipped 
to. cope with the high performance jet combat aircraft. Student 
pots will go through all phases of basic jet training in this aircraft 
cluding carrier qualifications. 
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OTHER SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


Since our highest priorities relate to combat. aircraft, no new air- 
craft are being requested in any of our other support categories, such 
as carrier-on-board delivery aircraft and utility Raloomien for logistic 
support between ships at sea. The aircraft we now have for these 
purposes will have to do for another year. Each passing year, how- 
ever, increases the urgency of commencing a replacement program. 
Accordingly, our plans for the future cont2mplate replacing present 
earrier-on-board logistic support aircraft, fleet logistic helicopters, and 
aircraft for navigational and instrument training at an early date. 
Initial replacements for our 14-year-old Beechcraft now used for 
navigational and instrument training were requested in our 1959 
program but were deleted as a result of congressional action last year. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The procurement of air-launched guided missiles for service use in 
1960 consists of two models, the air-to-air SPARROW III and the 
air-to-surface BULLPUP. The quantities of these models contained 
in the fiscal year 1960 budget will provide slightly more than a month’s 
combat usage of SPARROW III missiles and a little less than a 
month’s combat usage of BULLPUP missiles. 

Test quantities of a medium range air-to-surface missile for launch- 
ing from attack and patrol aircraft and long range air-to-air missile 
for fleet air defense are included in the fiscal year 1960 budget request. 
Each of these missiles is designed to meet a specific need in the Navy’s 
offensive and defensive combat capability. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Another budget area of major significance is the aircraft operational 
safety and improvement program. We have balanced procurement 
of new aircraft against modernizing older aircraft to achieve the best 
overall position in our aircraft inventory. Through this program we 
are able to capitalize to the maximum extent on the growth potential 
in existing aircraft. At the same time the maximum dollar value on 
our previous investments is obtained. Three major improvement 

rograms are encompassed in the fiscal year 1960 budget request. 
First, a program to provide increased search and detection capability 
in antisubmarine aircraft; second, a program to provide carrier-based 
attack aircraft with defensive electronic equipment; and third, a con- 
tinuing program to incorporate urgent safety of flight improvements 
which become apparent during flect operations. 

The aircraft modernization program planned for fiscal year 1960 
continues with the installation of submarine detection and tracking 
systems in antisubmarine seaplanes and land-based patrol aircraft. 

The correction of operational safety of flight defects constitutes the 
bulk of the remaining request in this area. A prime example of the 
type of program which is covered by these funds was the incorporation 
of low-level ejection seats in jet combat aircraft during fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959. 
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SUMMARY 


The arreraft, missile, and related programs have been carefully 
reviewed in order to attain the best overall balance within the re- 
sources available. Quality is of prime importance in this time period 
in order to counter the improved quality of potential enemy aircraft. 
The new aircraft being bought are costly because some of them are in 
the initial or early stages of production. However, they must be 
bought now if the fleet is to be provided with the combat effectiveness 
required in the immediate future. To delay procurement of these 
aircraft would result in a serious reduction of our capability to meet 
the potential threat on an equal or superior level of effectiveness. 

The fiscal vear 1960 aircraft procurement program has been pointed 
toward meeting our present and future requirements. Our fighters 
must not be second best to any. Our attack aircraft must be able 
to penetrate enemy defenses and to effectively complete their mis- 
sions. The Marine vertical assault capability depends upon effective 
helicopter airlift and assault tankers. The increasing submarine 
threat requires aircraft with improved performance and equipment. 
In order to properly train combat pilots, modern training aircraft are 
required. Future procurement must continue to emphasize quality, 
but at the same time provide sufficient quantity to permit the Navy 
to fulfill its many and varied responsibilities. 

With its mobile base concept, the Navy-Marine team has acted as 
an instrument of national policy by moving into many situations, 
either by making a simple show of force or actually making landings. 
In such operations we must have the best aircraft we can get. It is 
my opinion that the demands on naval air power for the foreseeable 


future will be greater than ever before. Your support is earnestly 
solicited in maintaining effective Naval and Marine aviation forces to 
meet the continuing threat of limited war and to counter potential un- 
friendly submarine operations. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Pirie, for a very interesting 
statement. 

We will now have a statement from Admiral Dixon. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am privileged to present to you the procurement requirements in 
support of naval aviation and its vital part in the total national 
defense. Our aviation force structure of today and in fiscal year 
1960, which Admiral Pirie has outlined for you, is comprised of air- 
craft and missiles bought with funds appropriated in prior years. 
These forces constitute our present combat readiness to fulfill the 
aviation portion of the total Navy mission. These forces represent 
avbalance, within- technical and economic limitations, of increased 
capabilities of older aircraft through modernization and the acquisi- 
tion of new aircraft and missiles to maintain parity, or possibly 
superiority, with the increasing threat that comes with technological 
advances. 

The appropriation request which you are now considering provides 
certain essential material support for these current forces. More sig- 
nificantly it provides the necessary funds to procure the new aircraft 





and missiles that are essential to the continued and improved readiness 
of our operating forces during the period 2 or 3 years in the future, 
Because the immediate acquisition and introduc ‘tion of advanced mod- 
els is not possible, it is imperative that a continuing modernization 
and modification program to improve the capability of inservice air- 
eraft be maintained. By such a program, combat readiness is retained 
at a relatively high level during the continuing transition period. The 
necessary funds for this updating of the capabilities of our present 
aircraft are included in this appropriation request. Also included are 
the requisite funds to procure the spec ‘ial aviation training equipment 
required for the utilization and maintenance of the new aircraft, 
missiles, and techniques, and to procure improved ground communi- 
eations and navigational aids. 

We require an appropriation of $1,950 million in fiscal year 1960 to 
finance the procurement required to maintain the approved force levels. 
This sum is slightly less than the amount appropriated in 1959 and 
was achieved only by exceedingly careful appraisals and reappraisals 
of all facets of maintaining an adequate combat readiness. Almost 
all of these funds will be obligated as procurement contracts with 
commercial suppliers for the aircraft, guided missiles and other related 
equipment essential to retain our balanced readiness program. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND DELIVERIES 


Our fiscal year 1960 aircraft procurement program will provide 667 
new aircraft, approximately 9 percent of the 7,200 Navy aircraft cur- 
rently planned for the maintenance of the combat forces at the end of 
fiscal year 1960. These new aircraft will cost an estimated $1,553 
million—nearly 80 percent of the total required appropriation. 
With the exception of a small number of jet training aircraft, all of the 
models included in the 1960 program are combat types. We have 
here today slides for each of the models we plan to procure with 1960 
funds. At an appropriate point during these hearings I will be pleased 
to show these slides and explain the technical aspects and the improved 
capabilities of these aircraft to perform their missions. 

At this time, however, I should like to point out some of the high- 
lights of our 1960 aircraft procurement program. We are improving 
the striking capability of our carrier air groups through the procure- 
ment of additional light attack aircraft, increased quantities of high 
performance heavy attack models and initial quantities of a newly 
developed low level attack aircraft. Similarly, our carrier defenses 
will be strengthened by the quantity procurement of supersonic all- 
weather missile firing fighters. We plan to make a small buy of a 
turboprop land-based antisubmarine model to start phasing out the 
P-2V Neptune which has reached its maximum growth potential. We 
are also planning to buy antisubmarine helicopters, a small number of 
land-based ASW patrol aircraft to replace attrition losses, turboprop 
‘argo and tanker aircraft for the Marine air wings, and improved 
carrier-based early-warning aircraft. Our 1960 procurement program 
represents a balanced plan for achieving combat readiness in the 
1961-62 period and concurrently providing a base upon which we can 
logically build a sound procurement program in subsequent years. 
Thus we are balancing our immediate needs against our long-range 
needs for aircraft of superior performance. 
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The aircraft which we will order with the funds provided in the 1960 
appropriation will be delivered during calendar year 1961. By that 
time we will have delivered all airplanes placed on order with funds 
appropriated in earlier years, and the delivery of new aircraft to the 
operating squadrons will fall below the number being delivered today. 
Our objective is to hold our delivery rate of modern aircraft to the 
level necessary to sustain the force strength programed for future 
years. Accordingly, our subsequent years’ budgets will consist of 
increased quantities of the newer, high performance aircraft now 
undergoing tests. Insofar as the 1960 budget is concerned, our aircraft 
procurement program is appropriately balanced in relation to other 
Navy weapons procurement and overall Navy budget objectives. 


PRICING 


As you know, we traditionally price our labor and material costs at 
the levels prevailing at the time the budget is prepared. This pro- 
cedure introduces an element of conservatism in our budget estimates. 
Another difficulty in pricing stems from the fact that we are not able 
to estimate with complete accuracy the engineering and testing effort 
which is required to perfect and make operational the sophistic rated 
weapons systems which we are now buying. At the same time we 
must all recognize that aircraft or missile procurement and production 
is a dynamic process which changes rapidly as breakthroughs are 
achieved, and we must retain the fle xibility to take action to capitalize 
on advances in the state of the art or to adjust programs to accom- 
modate other technical or tactical considerations. We have just 
recently repriced all of our active programs. We believe that our cost 
estimates are realistic and that we can complete all programs now 
underway with the funds which we have in hand. 

The aircraft and missile models included in the 1960 procurement 
program which represent a continuation of a going production line are 
priced on the basis of current costs. These currently experienced costs 
have been adjusted for savings which are expected to accrue as a result 
of the application of learning curves to the additional quantities 
planned for procurement in 1960. For new models on which we have 
not yet accumulated any cost experience, the prices are based on 
pre ‘liminar y contractor quotations and engineering estimates. 


SPARES AND SPARE PARTS SUPPORT 


In its report on the 1959 appropriation, this committee recom- 
mended that the amount of supporting material purchased initially 
be reduced and an annual replenishment buying program be estab- 
lished to provide for followon requirements. Our 1960 budget request 
for the procurement of new aircraft has been prepared to reflect the 
budgeting pattern necessary to carry out this recommendation. 
First, we have included in our 1960 aircraft pricing an amount equal 
to approximately 20 percent of the flyaway aircraft cost to cover 
initial support requirements. In the 1959 budget request which we 
presented to you last year and which was prepared on a program-life 
funding basis, the comparable support factor was about 32 percent 
of the flyaway aircraft cost. Secondly, we have budgeted an amount 
of $97 million for replenishment spare parts. ‘lhese funds are 
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required to cover contract procurement costs of spare parts in support 
of the operating aircraft programs. This area represents one of the 
most vital segments of our budget request and provision of these 
funds is essential to carrying out the operating commitments of the 
fleet. 

During the past year we modified our buying pattern in order to 
make our actual procurement conform to the committee recommenda- 
tions. Our revised procedures require that, except for peculiar combat 
structural airframe spares and certain other items which are manu- 
factured on a one-time production basis, initial requirements be limited 
to those spares and spare parts which are necessary for operations until 
sufficient demand/usage history has been accumulated to determine 
routine replenishment requirements. The problem of providing the 
correct quantities of supporting spare parts is one to which we in the 
Navy are devoting a great deal of time and effort. Our efforts are 
showing results in terms of fewer work stoppages in our overhaul and 
repair departments, and a decline in the number of aircraft out of 
operation because of parts shortages. Although we feel that we have 
made considerable progress in the field of inventory management, we 
shall continue to look for ways to achieve maximum efficiency in the 
utilization of our resources. 


GUIDED MISSILE AND DRONE PROCUREMENT 


The development, evaluation, and procurement of guided missiles 
is in every aspect a defensewide effort. The Bureau of Aeronautics 
is responsible for development and procurement of certain air-to-air 
and air-to-surface missiles. The funding of both evaluation quantities 
and service-use quantities of these missiles is budgeted in this appro- 
priation. We are requesting $98 million for missile and drone pro- 
curement in 1960. This amount is considerably less than the 1959 
appropriation because of the cancellation of the air-breathing surface- 
to-surface REGULUS II missile last fall. We not only have not had 
to allocate any funds for REGULUS II procurement in 1960, but we 
have been able to recover $60 million previously appropriated for this 
missile for applying toward our 1960 requirements. 

As a result of the termination of the surface-to-surface REGULUS 
II missile, our 1960 budget request for service missiles is limited to 
followon quantities of one air-to-air model and one air-to-surface 
model. Both of these missiles are proven weapons and constitute 
the prime armament for our attack and all-weather fighter aircraft. 

In the evaluation missile procurement area we are budgeting an 
increase to cover quantities of a long-range air-to-air and a longer 
range air-to-surface missile. ‘These models have been developed to 
the point where we must have greater quantities for test firing. Each 
of these missiles is being developed to meet a specific combat require- 
ment. ‘The dispersal of carrier task force units over greater ocean 
areas and the increasing speeds of offensive weapons available to 
enemy forces make it necessary to extend our carrier defenses greater 
distances from the carrier task force. We are planning to meet this 
requirement by using a long-range supersonic air-launched guided 
missile and a subsonic long-enduranc e aircraft as the missile platform. 
The air-to-surface missile we are procuring for evaluation is a super- 
sonic offensive weapon of special characteristics. 
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AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


The modernization or modification of inservice aircraft to provide 
them with maximum capability is one of the most important programs 
of naval aviation. The major portion of the aircraft modernization 
program which the Navy has undertaken in the past or intends to 
undertake in 1960 consists of the procurement of improved equipment 
and its installation in existing aircraft. For example we are now buy- 
ing and installing improved antisubmarine detection equipment in 
fleet patrol aircraft. As a matter of fact, we deemed it expedient in 
1959 to augment this program substantially so that we could accelerate 
the modernization of our antisubmarine warfare aircraft. Similarly, 
we have initiated a program to modernize our long-range Constellation 
type aircraft used in early warning BARRIER patrol operations. 

Our 1960 budget request for aircraft modernization is $130 million. 
More than 45 percent of this estimate is for another increment in 
the ASW modernization program. In addition we are planning to 
install electronic countermeasures equipment in the carrier-based 
heavy-attack aircraft currently employed in the fleet. These two 
major modernization programs together with the funds we need to 
make normal safety-of-flight improvements constitute the bulk of our 
1960 aircraft modernization programs. Keeping our fleet aircraft 
modern is essential to the combat effectiveness of naval aviation and 
the overall defense program. We have carefully screened each 
modernization program to make sure that the aircraft being modern- 
ized will be improved substantially and will have a useful remaining 
service life in the fleet after the improvements are made. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the broad sense, a substantial portion of procurement budgeted 
under this appropriation may be considered in support of the Navy 
antisubmarine warfare mission. There are procurement areas how- 
ever which are identified specifically with this mission, and I would 
like to summarize our procurement plans in support of the antisub- 
marine warfare program. 

In budget activity 1, aircraft and related equipment, $334 million is 
included for procurement of aircraft which have antisubmarine war- 
fare as their primary mission. ‘These include helicopter, carrier- 
based search aircraft, and land-based patrol aircraft. The most sig- 
nificant new item in the aircraft procurement program is the turbo- 
prop patrol aircraft which will eventually replace the Neptune series. 
This aircraft, which is based on the Lockheed Electra design, has more 
than twice the cruising speed of the Neptune which it will replace and 
will be equipped with the latest and most effective submarine detection 
devices as well as with weapons of greater destructive capability. 
Modern submarines are able to travel at several times the speed of 
World War II submarines. Since the area of search is equal to the 
square of the speed of the submarine, it is essential that higher per- 
formance aircraft be provided so that the maximum search area can 
be screened after the initial contact is made. A prototype model of 
this aircraft was procured in 1959 for use in providing the new air- 
borne electronic systems used in submarine detection. The first 
production models of the Navy’s antisubmarine version are contained 
in the 1960 budget request. 
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The next major area of antisubmarine warfare procurement is in the 
aircraft modernization budget activity. A total of $59 million is 
included in this area to continue the modernization of inservice models 
of land-based and seaplane patrol models for antisubmarine missions. 

The third procurement area of major significance is the submarine 
detection equipment activity under which we buy sonobuoys, an 
underwater tstediieg device which is dropped from airplanes. Im- 
proved sonobuoys of increased range are imdatied in the 1960 request. 
The quantities requested will provide for a stepup in training usage 
and for accumulating a small quantity to improve our operational 
readiness. 

There are other items for ASW included in our request such as pilot 
production and evaluation models of improved airborne detection 
equipment, drone helicopters which can be launched from destroyers 
and associated special training equipment. In total, more than $400 
million of the 1960 budget request for the aircraft and related procure- 
ment appropriation is in direct support of the antisubmarine mission. 


MAJOR FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 


We are requesting an appropriation of $1,950 million in 1960 to 
finance the contracts which must be let in order to complete our 1960 
procurement program. This appropriation, together with $112 
million in resources which we already have, will permit us to place on 
order a program estimated to cost about $2,062 million. These 
resources which we already have in hand are comprised of $52 million 
worth of equipment funded in 1959 as advance component procure- 
ment and the $60 million heretofore described from our reprograming 
action. 

One aspect of our procurement program in which a great deal of 
interest is generally manifested relates to expenditures. When we 
speak of expenditures we mean checks drawn on the Treasury in pay- 
ment for goods or services received. The amount of expenditures 
which will be made in any year is not directly related to the appropria- 
tion for that particular year. In fact, we normally would not expect 
to spend more than 10 percent of this appropriation during the first 
year it is available. The bulk of the expenditures occur during the 
second and third year of a procurement appropriation’s life when the 
contractors are delivering the equipment previously ordered. 

For the past several years we have been spending substantially more 
than we have been receiving in the form of new appropriations. This 
trend will continue, although on a reduced scale, through fiscal year 
1960 at which time expenditures are expected to level out at the 
appropriation input level. To illustrate, I need only to summarize 
appropri: ition and net expenditure amounts for the past 3 years. In 
1957, when we received an appropriation of $1,732 million we ex- 
pended $2,172 million; in 1958, our appropriation was $1,837 million 
and we ex pended $2,509 million; in 1959, our appropriation was $2,033 
million and we expect to spend $2,256 million. In 1960, we expect 
to expend $2,055 million although the appropriation we are requesting 
totals only $1,950 million. Since 1954, we have reduced our yearend 
unexpended balance by over $2.3 billion. 
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SUMMARY 


In. summary, we are requesting an appropriation of $1,950,294,000 
in order to provide materiel procurement support for Navy ‘and Marine 


Corps aviation forces. Our procurement plans have been screened 
thoroughly and are in . balance with other Navy procurement objec- 
tives. These programs, when implemented, will contribute materially 


to our national defense posture in 1961 and 1962 when the equipment 
being ordered is delivered to operating forces. We have a sound 
procurement program and both Admiral Pirie and myself are prepared 
to answer anv questions which you may have concerning it. 


AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. Now, over a period of years there has been a great 
deal of controversy within the Department of Defense, and also in 
Congress, as to what constitutes adequate aircraft spare parts sup- 
port. We have had a lot of discussion on that subject. 

We have in previous years made reductions in requests for appro- 
priations for aircraft spare parts. We have done that in the Ai 
Force and we have done that in the Navy. 

We have received communications in recent weeks from both the 
Navy and the Air Force in regard to certain actions that we took. | 
am going to insert in the record at this point a letter which I received 
under date of January 14, 1959, from Mr. Bantz, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Materiel) 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 14, 1959. 
Hon. Grorck M. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, House Appro- 
priations Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuartrRMANn: During the appropriations hearings last year, you 

evidenced considerable interest in the matter of adequacy and timing of aircraft 
spare parts support. This interest culminated in the inclusion of a request in your 
committee report, and that of the committee of conference, for the military depart- 
ments to give further study to this matter and to report to you early next year on 
the findings. 
The Navy has reviewed its aircraft support practices and is in agreement with 
your committee that the level of support initially budgeted can be reduced without 
adverse effect on availability of fleet aircraft, provided there is an adequate level 
of replenishment, or so-called usage, spares support. Accordingly, the Navy has 
organized its fiscal 1959 procurement program on this basis and has limited its 
fiscal year 1960 budget request for initial aircraft support to 20 percent of the fly- 
away cost of the aircraft being procured. But, I would like to emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that the requirement for spares over “‘life of type’’ is substantially 
greater than 20 percent and funds must be provided to cover this additional 
amount, 

We have made consistent efforts in the Navy to economize in the support area 
over the past several years and, by capitalizing on the improvements which have 
been made, earnestly hope and expect to maintain a satisfactory level of aircraft 
availability in the fleet and a naval aviation combat capability ready for any 
eventuality within the support dollars provided by the Congress. 

If you desire additional information regarding Navy aircraft support procure- 
ment, I shall be pleased to have Navy representatives meet with you or members 
f your staff at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. Bantz, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material). 
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STATUS OF FUNDS 





Mr. Manon. What are the unobligated and unexpended balances as 
of June 30, 1958, December 31, 1958, your last reporting date and esti- 
mated for June 30, 1959? 

Admiral Drxon. | will supply that for the record, Mr, Chairman. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Unobligated and unexpended balances under aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
appropriation 


Unobligated Unexpended 


| 
| 
| 


June 30, 1958 seni Gin wkektanseebhabecieasin | $1, 464, 696, 801 | $4, 305, 525, 218 

Dec. 31, 1958 5 oo ae Be Paced eee a deca 2, 853, 809, 623 5, 116, 905, 791 

Feb. 28, 1959___- sis ae a ar pa en aoe Reiee So clk addatha tach Sa, ee 4, 734, 944, 854 
; | 


June 30, 1959 (estimated) So ogee oes Lede tat tamabed | 1, 288, 437, 592 4, 057, 145, 000 





ANALYSIS OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record an analysis of the unobligated 
balances as of December 31, 1958, and estimate for June 30, 1959. 

Admiral Dixon. We will insert that in the record, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” &@ major procurement appropria- 
tion, is a no-year or continuing type of appropriation which finances aircraft, 
guided missiles, and related equipment procurement for Navy and Marine aviation 
forces. It is a continuing or no-year appropriation for two main reasons. First, 
much of the material bought under this appropriation requires a long period to 
manufacture, test, and deliver. Because of this long leadtime, it is not pessible 
to make all payments within the 3-year availability period under annual appro- 
priations. Secondly, even though each aircraft or guided missile included in our 
procurement program is budgeted as a complete entity, over 100 separate procure- 
ment actions as well as numerous spare parts orders and engineering change notices 
must be consummated prior to delivery of the complete aircraft or missile to an 
operational unit. In practice, the Navy schedules its buying plan so that short 
leadtime components, certain phases of the flight test and demonstration programs, 
and spare parts orders, are let as late in the procurement cycie as possible and still 
meet the delivery schedule of the prime article which is being bought. 

The latitude to defer procurement beyond the end of the fiscal year has real 
advantages in that it permits consolidation of procurement of similar components 
for many different aircraft models; it permits us to buy the latest component 
design and reduce the volume of back-fit actions necessary; and it avoids building 
up excess stocks of material prior to actual usage requirements. 

All of the estirnated unobligated balances which will carry over at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 are required to complete authorized procurement programs with 
the exception of $60 million which has been applied to fund fiscal year 1960 
requirements. The bulk of these unobligated balances will be in a committed 
status although they will not have progressed to the point where an obligation 
ean be recorded. No major end item procurement, such as aircraft or missiles is 
involved in this unobligated balance. 

The following tables classify by major action category and budget activity the 
estimated unobligated balances at December 31, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 





1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 





Analysis of unobligated balances as of Dec. 81, 1958, by major category 
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{In thousands of dollars] 








—_— } ] — 
| . ae 
| Total | Definitiza- 
Budget activity unobligated tion of 
balance | spare parts 
' | 
}. Aircraft and related equipment. 2, 300, 273 | 545, 990 | 
Fiseal year 1959 program _- 1, 211, 845 | 207, 090 | 
Fiscal year 1958 and prior programs 1, O88, 428 338, 900 | 
. | ‘ on | 
9. Missiles drones and related equipment 114, 300 22, 631 | 
Fiseal year 1959 program 86, 617 8, 102 
Fiscal year 1958 and prior programs 27, 683 14, 529 | 
3. Training equipment 40, 149 0 | 
Fiscal year 1959 program. 27, 522 0 
Fiseal year 1958 and prior programs 12, 627 0 | 
4, Aircraft modernization 212, 006 25, 800 
Fiscal year 1959 program 167, 306 15, 800 
Fiscal year 1958 and prior programs 44, 700 10, 000 
5, Ground electronics and detection equip- | 
ment 59, 212 0} 
Fiscal year 1959 program 50, 212 0 
Fiseal year 1958 and prior programs 9, 000 0 
6. Development, test, and evaluation sup- 
port 67, 869 1, 582 
Fiseal year 1959 program 64, 035 8&2 
Fiseal year 1958 and prior programs 3, 834 700 
lotal programed balance » 793, 809 596, 003 
Fiscal year 1959 prograin. 1, 607, 537 231, 874 


Fiscal year 1958 and prior pro- 


grams 


Unprogramed balance available to finance 
subsequent year requirements in lieu of 
ippropriations 


new 


Total unobligated balance _- 


Analysis of unobligated 


1, 186, 272 


60, 000 


2, 853, 809 


balances as of June 80, 


364, 129 


0 | 


596, 003 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Budget document activity 


Total un- 
obligated 
balance 


1. Aircraft and related equipment__- --| 1,117, 569 
2, Missiles, drones, and related equipment- 36, 739 
%: STONE OORIMCORE... ...-.-<-2c----<-5<ecs 13, 070 
4. Aircraft mode-cnization ; sail te 2, 441 
5. Ground e'ectronics and detection equipment 8, 470 
6. Developn_ ent, test, and evaluation support_| 10, 144 
Total programed balance_-__...........-- 1, 228, 433 
Committed_........- ip skeath eteca lear 1, 091, 176 
UNE Ss cats cnnntoliees i anche 137, 257 
Unprograrred balance available to finance 
subsequent year requirements in lieu of new 
OR atin Hadid atbddinctibatonaes 60, 000 


Total unobligated balance. ............-- 1, 288, 433 


Definitiza- 
tion of 
spare parts 


242, 000 

17, 931 

| 0 
15, 826 
0 

| 560 


276, 317 


0} 


276, 317 


End item 
procure- 
ment 


1, 516, 777 


929, 122 | 
587, 








, 627 


, 706 


149, 006 
31, 700 


55, 912 


48,412 
7, 500 


64, 141 


62, 346 
1, 795 


1, 920, 917 


oie 


, 032 | 


3, S85 


0 


1, 920, 917 


Phasing 

delivery 
of shorter 
leadtime 
components 


714, 440 

3, 787 

1 13, 070 
16, 615 

6, 970 

0 


754, 882 


0 


754, 882 | 


changes 


206, 838 


68, $38 
138, 000 


19, 437 | 


&, S91 
10, 546 


0 


0 | 
0 


14, 500 
11, 500 
3, 000 
300 
1, 800 
1, 500 
2, 146 


S807 
1, 339 


246, 221 
91, 836 


154, 385 | 


246, 221 


Subsequent 
engineering 
changes 


150, 000 
15, 021 
0 

10, 000 
1, 500 
9, 584 


186, 105 


186, 105 


| 
Subsequent} All other 
engineering | purposes 


30, 668 


6, 795 


23, 873 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


6, 795 


23, 873 


0 


30, 668 


1959, by major category 


All 
other 
pur- 
poses 


11, 129 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


11, 129 


0 


11, 129 
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CHANGES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAM 





Mr. Manon. Briefly describe the changes in your present fiscal 
year 1959 program as compared with the one presented to the com- 
mittee last year. 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we came to the 
committee last year for 707 aircraft. This program has now been 
reduced to 627 aircraft and the change in program has been dictated 
by the following factors 

(1) An increase in prices; (2) a reorientation of our program to 
provide more antisubmarine warfare capability in the fleet by modern- 
ization of existing types; and (3) the procurement of additional opera- 
tional flight trainers and maintenance flight trainers. 


RECOUPMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Dixon, last year you took exception to the 
budget estimate of $162 million recovery from prior vear obligations 
in fiscal year 1958 and stated that the recovery would be ‘‘markedly 
below this figure.” Yet the actual recovery appears to have been 
$185.5 million. How do you explain this apparent miscalculation? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, my statements of last vear refer 
to the classification of this $162 million as a recoupment. As it has 
turned out, of the $185.5 million which vou mentioned, oniy $80 
million of this ts really classified as a recoupment. The balance we 
do not consider as a recoupment. This sum has been used to offset 
price increases and to take care of obligation adjustments. 

Mir. Manon. What would be the comparable recovery figure to 
the $162 million mentioned last year? 

Admiral Dixon. We consider $80 million of that as a true recoup- 
ment. 

Mr. Mason. How do you explain the large difference between the 
$50 million estininted recovery in the fiscal year 1959 which you 
presented last year and the present estimate of $175 million? 

Admiral Dixon. ‘When = made the estimate of $450 million we 
did not expect there would be action to terminate the Regulus II and 
the P6M programs. 

Mr. Manon. What heve been veur ectual recoveries to date? 

Admiral Dixon. We have had : ipproximately $50 million. 

Mr. Manon. Also list the recoveries anticipated for the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1959 by programs. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Recoveries in fiscal vear 1959 of prior year obligations under the “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy” appropriation through February 28, 1959, have been 
353.5 million; $17.2 million of this amount represents obligation decreases result- 
ing from price redeterminations (including p< tare nts to cost estimates under 
previous terminations) and $36.3 million represents recoveries from miscellaneous 
termination actions. We have not yet received from the contractors all the data 
required to finalize the recoveries from the termination of the F8U-3, Regulus II 
and P6M programs. Estimates of recoveries from these programs comprise the 
major portion of the recovery estimate for the remainder of this year. 


Mr. Manon. What is the basis for your $100 million estimate in the 
fiscal year 1960, and how firm is this estimate? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, this $100 million estimate in our 
1960 program is not a recoupment. It is an accounting entry to take 
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care of obligation adjustments in the 1960 and prior years programs. 
We think it is a reasonable figure. It represents approximately 3 
percent of our undelivered programs, and is in line with our past 
experience. 

PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Manon. How do you explain the increase in the number of 
employees paid from this appropriation from 3,082 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1959, to 3,256 at the end of the fiscal year 1960, with the 
constant statements by the Navy that we are cutting back ‘personnel 
and obligations in this area? 

Admiral Drxon. That is merely a transfer of activities from the 
“Operations and maintenance”’ appropriation to this appropriation. 
You will find a similar decrease in the ‘Operations and maintenance” 
appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Will you break out those transfers at this point in 
the record? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 

The increase in the number of employees paid from the ‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy’’ appropriation at the end of 1960 compared with the number 
at the end of 1959 is 174. The entire increase reflects the transfer in 1960 of the 
service evaluation program from the “Operation and maintenance”’ appropriation 
to the “‘Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. While the number of 
employees at the end of 1960 is increased under this appropriation, the aircraft and 
facilities activity of the “Operation and maintenance’’ appropriation shows a 
corresponding decrease. 


DATE OF PROGRAM PRICING 


Mr. Manon. What is the date of the pricing of the fiscal year 
1960 program? 

Admiral Dixon. The date of the pricing of the 1960 program is 
November of last year, just before the formation of this budget. 

Mr. Manon. As pr esently envisioned, what planes will you end up 
with in the attack carrier groups in the 1964-70 time period? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


P6M PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. The committee has been concerned for some time 
with reference to the P6M program, which was cut back during the 
fiscal year 1959. 

What have you done to eliminate the water ingestion problem in 

the P6M? 
_ Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, we have had difficulty with the 
inboard nacelles of the P6M aircraft. As you know, we expected not 
to have to incorporate ducts in the inboard nacelles, but 1t now ap- 
pears we will have to, and we consider this will remedy the defect. 
We have alternate air ducts in the outboard nacelles at the present 
time. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, what are the designed takeoff gross 
weights, wave heights and wind velocities of the POM. 


Admiral Dixon. The gross weight is approximately [———_] pounds 
maximum. We will expect this plane to operate in waves from 
[———_] with wind velocity up to |[———] knots. 


38994—59—pt. 5———23 
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Mr. Manon. How do these design characteristics compare with 
present test and takeoff restrictions? 

Admiral Drxon. For the P6M? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, we have not fully evaluated this 
aircraft. We have had a Navy preliminary evaluation. Until the 
aircraft goes to the Patuxent River Test Center and is put through its 
paces we will not know. 

Mr. Manon. Would you comment on the statement that tests have 
shown that at the designed gross weight neither the P6M-1 or P6M-2 
can take off, even under ideal conditions of wind and sea? 

Admiral Dixon. At the designed gross weight? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Dixon. I have heard no such situation, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to investigate and further report to the committee. 

(Additional information of a classified nature was supplied the 
committee.) 

Admiral Pirte. May I add one thing? That probably has to do 
with the water ingestion question. As Admiral Dixon says, he has 
not been able to test and evaluate this airplane. Until we get it in 
the Board of Inspection Survey trial at Patuxent he will not be able 
to give an answer to that question. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that you have had to drill almost 180 
holes in the stcuctural members of the wings after the assembly of 
the wings. What effect has this had on wing strength? 

Admiral Dixon. None, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate on that for the record? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 

The 180 to 200 limber holes drilled internally in the ribs, spars, and stringers 
in the integral fuel tank area of the P6M-—2 wing assembly serve a twofold purpose. 
One is to release trapped fuel between the various stringers, ribs, web spars, etc., 
at the low fuel level, thereby increasing the useable fuel from approximately 
90 to 98 percent of fuel capacity. The other purpose is to improve the fuel flow 
at the low fuel level sufficient to provide the required 600 gallons per minute to 
the receiver aircraft during the tanker-receiver operation. 

There is some reduction in wing strength due to the small holes but it is 
believed adequate wing strength still exists. Bureau of Aeronautics is insisting 
that the contractor modify one wing of the static test article and make certain, 
by test, that the wing strength is adequate. The contractor is modifying the 
fatigue test article to include all holes, and will evaluate their effect during the 
scheduled fatigue tests. 

Mr. Manon. What have you done to eliminate the problem encoun- 
tered in the P6M with the minebay seal? 

Admiral Dixon. That problem has been solved, subject to rough 
water tests. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Bureau of Aeronautics and/or the responsible 
section of the Chief of Naval Operations Office recommended the termi- 
nation of this program? If so, for what reasons? 

Admiral Drxon. As you know, Mr. Chairman, this program has 
been drastically cut back. Our 1957 buy was reduced from 12 to 8 
and no further procurement is planned at the present time. 

Mr. Mauon. Has there been any recommendation for a complete 
termination? 

Admiral Pirm. Mr. Chairman, in arriving at the present program 
we considered complete termination, and we considered continuing the 
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program. It looked like the most economical and best policy for the 
Navy was to evaluate the aircraft we already had completed. That 
is the program on which we are now embarking. We intend to fly 
one squadron of these jet seaplanes to evaluate their capability, but 
we cannot afford to go on with the program at the terrific cost. 

Mr. Manon. In order that the committee may have a complete 
picture on the P6M at this time will you insert in the record a state- 
ment as to the changes necessitated in the construction program and 
what is planned now for that phase of the program? 

Admiral Prriz. You refer to Harvey Point? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Pirie. We will. 

(The requested information follows:) 

The reduction in the number of P6M aircraft resulted in commensurate changes 
in the size, type, and scope of the seaplane facilities planned at Harvey Point, 
N.C. Only minimum facilities are being provided in the revised military con- 
struction program. A comparison of the original program with the program as 
revised to support the reduced number of P6M< aircraft is as follows: 
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Mr. Manon. Who is the contractor for this aircraft? 

Admiral Pirie. Mr. Chairman, the Martin Aircraft Co. in Baltimore. 

Mr. Manon. What are the total commitments, or contracts, to 
date to Martin on this aircraft? 

Admiral Drxon. The total program costs, Mr. Chairman, are 
something under $500 million, but that is not all to Martin. That 
includes the two experimental aircraft, the six YP6M7’s and the 
eight P6M2’s. 

Mr. Manon. What do you presently predict the final outcome of 
this issue will be with respect to the P6M? 

Admiral Dixon. We certainly hope to outfit an operating squadron 
of these aircraft to bring out the developmental possibilities of this 
type aircraft. I would like to emphasize that this is the first jet 
seaplane ever designed, and we took a very big step when we em- 
barked upon it. This airplane has very superior performance; in 
fact, it is probably one of the fastest low-altitude planes in the world. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY CONTRACT WITH M’DONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Mr. Manon. Several General Accounting Office reports have beén 
filed with the committee in recent months and one involves the con- 
tract between the Navy and the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis; 
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in which the contractor evidently incurred costs of about $6 million 
less than the amount originally contemplated, and the contractor has 
offered to reduce the price of the contract by some $3 million as of 
December 1. The latest information I have is that the Navy has not 
accepted this offer. What is the status of this particular contract? 

Admiral Dixon. We have just made a settlement on this. We 
have had an agreement. The amount the contractor has agreed to 
reduce his prices is approximately the same as the $3 million. I think 
it is a little more, at the moment. I will have to check the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate for the record, please? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes. 

(The requested information follows: ) 

Agreements have been reached with the McDonnell Aircraft Corp. which result 
in reductions in the overall F3H program by approximately $7 million. On 
January 20 the MeDonnell Aircraft Corp. submitted an interdependent. price 
proposal involving three contracts for the F3H aircraft. This offer and others pro- 
posing a $3 million reduction were rejected because they contained conditions 
which were unacceptable to the Navy. However, in subsequent negotiations, 
the price of one of these three contracts was negotiated from an originally proposed 
price of $62,964,094 to a target price of $58,663,800 or a price reduction of $4.3 
million; adjustments in other F3H contracts resulted in further net reductions of 
$2.6 million. Thus, although the Navy did not accept the original McDonnell 
offer, adjustments subsequently negotiated in the various contracts in the overall 
F3H programs have resulted in price reductions of almost $7 million as compared 
to the $3 million originally offered by MeDonnell. 


PIPELINE REQUIREMENTS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. The General Accounting Office has also filed with the 
committee a report on a reduction in the pipeline requirements for 
aircraft engines. What is the present pipeline time for the Navy 
aircraft engine overhaul and repair program? 

Admiral “Dixon. Mr. Chairman, we have used as a basis for eal- 
culation a 210-day pipeline for peacetime usage. This engine pipe rise, 
as you know, is divided into two segments, serviceable and unservie>- 
able. Our 210-day pipeline which we utilize in peac etime was really 
dictated by a readiness requirement for limited war; in other words, 
our engine buy was not dictated by the 210-day pipeline but rather 
by the necessity to have sufficient engines on hand to cope with 
emergencies such as Lebanon and Taiwan. 

Now, the number of engines that we have in this system equate, 
under emerge ney conditions, to a 150-day pipeline. 

Mr. Manon. Would you comment for the record at this point in 
detail on the General Accounting Office’s recommendations that the 
210-day pipeline be changed for a budgeting and program purpose to 
150 days? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 

The General Accounting Office made a review of the aircraft engine pipeline 
in the Department of the Navy. I would like to assure you that this GAO 
report sets forth facts in an understandable manner and is an objective presenta- 
tion of a management problem which the Navy has been confronted with for a 
number of years. Progress in correcting some of the undesirable management 
prodlems has been made, although at times slower than desired. The Navy will 
keep under constant review, requirements for and the management of aircraft 
engines. The Bureau of Aeronautics and other offices within the Navy have 
developed ubjectiv e and realistic engine requirements to yap: mobilization 


(limited war) and/or general war operations and have converted this requirement 
to a peacetime and emergency management program. 
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The GAO report included seven recommended courses of action be taken in 
the engine area. The Navy and the GAO are now in complete agreement en 
five of these seven recommendations which are contained in their report. The 
other two recommendations are essentially the same single recommendation in 
that they recommend action be taken by two separate levels of administration 
within the Department of the Navy. These two recommendations are, ‘“That 
the Navy plan engine procurement on a 147—day pipeline,’ using peacetime 
factors. (The GAO 147-day pipeline and the Navy 150-day cycle are synony- 
mous and will be referred to hereafter as a 150-day cycle.) The Navy agrees in 
principle with the 150 days as a minimum pipeline cycle for management pur- 
poses during peak peacetime operating levels and/or emergency (limited war) 
conditions and will use a 150-day cycle under these conditions. The Navy will 
procure engines on this 150-day management cycle procedure using mobilization 
(limited war/emergency) operating factors. 

The second point wherein the Navy and the GAO are not completely in agree+ 
ment is that GAO recommends a 150-day pipeline be adhered to without devia- 
tion. Basically the Bureau of Aeronautics agrees with the 150-day pipeline for 
management purposes, at those periods when a maximum number of serviceable 
engines are required; i.e., at the peak aircraft operating level, emergency or limited 
war and/or general war conditions. A 150-dav eycle time, without deviation dur- 
ing peacetime, is considered by the Navy as being an unnecessary expense during 
peacetime as it is not required during program buildups and then later after peak 
operating aircraft levels have passed. 

The Navy contributed to both points of disagreement that have been cited by 
using an unsophisticated procedure for calculating total engine requirements. This 
former Navy svstem used as a base the peacetime aircraft operating numbers; 
utilization, and deployment levels and then used an average multiple to calculate 
the numbers of engines required for procurement for mobilization or limited war 
conditions. This resulted in a 210-day pipeline using peacetime plans. 

The GAO has stated in their report that ‘‘We believe that mobilization reserve 
needs to (1), the extent a legitimate requirement exists, should be a positive and 
identifiable factor in procurement, disclosed to appropriate congressional commit- 
tees and made subject to the same review, analysis, and approval as any other 
major procurement; (2), the quantities needed should be computed on the basis 
of specific plans of action; (3), the number of aircraft those carriers can accom- 
modate, ete.’ The Navy concurs completely with this reeommendation and has 
taken action to implement these recommendations, and in addition, is establish- 
ing positive controls wherein the management cycle of aircraft engines can be 
policed and directed to work as planned. This sophisticated system will be used 
for aircraft engines and other high-cost items. It will be a joint system of com- 
munication and computers which will provide daily transaction activity and by 
the memory capability of these computers also provide daily reconciliation and 
pinpoint cases where followup action is required. 

A complete recalculation of all engine requirements against assets will be ac- 
complished at least twice annually and more often for all critical and current 
engines. These calculations will include all pertinent factors, particularly re- 
vised planning factors for deployment, operating life, flight hour utilization, 
actuarial projections, ete. This rapid communication system with its computers 
will produce up to the minute data for calculating realistic requirements and as 
well provide management with the data and control with which pipeline cycle 
norms can be maintained. Of paramount importance is the fact that procure- 
ment needs can be calculated, adjusted, and projected to the degree which will 
assure expenditure of spare part procurement money on a much more current 
set of facts and planning information. Overall it will require approximately 
5 years to establish the required communication and computers system as now 
planned at an estimated cost of $8.3 million. However, it is expected that within 
1 year the system will be sufficiently established to provide coverage and manage- 
ment of the major quantities of the engines. 

The Navy’s position is that actual engine procurement should be made on the 
most exacting and rigid pipeline cycles possible which are, both GAO and Navy, 
stated to be about 150 days. The Navy believes that at other times in the engine 
life cycle, management should adjust the pipeline cycle times to provide the re- 
quired serviceable engines in the most economical procedure. This point of 
difference between GAO and Navy is one which would not be detrimental to mili- 
tary operations if the Navy was to accept the GAO recommendation, provided 
sufficient funds were made available to perform this more expensive operation. 
The basis of the Navy statement ‘“‘more expensive,”’ is primarily in two items which 
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are a must for a continued 150-day cycle, (a) use of premium (air) transportation 
for all engines, and (b) all engines must be overhauled in at least 30 days which 
quires more physical facilities, tools, test equipment, etc.; and/or multiple shift 
and overtime operations. 

These added costs are accepted during peak operating periods or in mobilization 
and are recognized as costing less than additional engines. There are periods in 
peacetime operations before and after peak aircraft operations when, due to the 
mobilization requirement that engines for 180, 210 or even a greater pipeline are 
available. In these cases the Navy contends that it is cheaper to use routine 
transportation and no premium shifts or overtime by extending the pipeline to 
meet the existing cond'tions. 

The procedures described herein have been approved by the Navy and calcula- 
tion of aircraft engines for the 1960 procurement program have been based on the 
150-day pipeline procedure utilizing mobilization or limited war factors, as directed 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

In summary: 

(a) The Navy will use the 150-day cycle as recommended for the management of 
the engine pipeline during critical, peak, and emergency or limited war operations, 

(b) The procurement of engines will be based on this 150-day management cycle 
using mobilization planning factors. 

The policies and procedures which I have discussed either have or are being 
established as Navy directives and are considered to demonstrate that the Navy 
has carried out the intent of the GAO report and its reeommendations. Also, that 
these policies and procedures provide the Navy with minimum acceptable defense 
capabilities and is in keeping with the mission of the Navy and the objectives of 
the GAO report. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 


Mr. Forp. I will pass temporarily to Mr. Ostertag. 
FUNDS AND AIRCRAFT REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN APPROVED FORCE LEVELS 


Mr. OstertaG. Admiral, in your statement you refer to an appro- 
priation of $1,950 million for fiscal 1960 to finance the procurement 
required to maintain the approved force levels. Am I correct that 
that means equipment for training purposes? 

Admiral Dixon. It does, Mr. Ostertag. It includes training air- 
craft and certain training equipment for ground use. It also includes 
maintenance flight trainers, training aircraft, and other training 
equipment. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is limited, however, to equipment; aircraft 
and other items, strictly for training purposes, is it, or is that for 
normal use? 

Admiral Drxon. Most of this estimate, Mr. Ostertag, covers com- 
bat equipment for operational use. 

Mr. Ostertac. “Approved force levels’? means the entire personnel 
of the Navy? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir, the operating aircraft program of the 
Navy, sir. 

Mr. OstrertaGc. Operating aircraft program? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. What would be the force level to balance this 
figure of requirement? 

Admiral Drxon. We have stated that the operating aircraft 
strength at the end of fiscal 1960 will be 7,200 aircraft. 

Mr. Osrertac. I am talking about force levels. 

Admiral Preie. The second page of my statement, Mr. Ostertag, 
contains the force levels approved by DOD. 

Mr. Osrertac. The budget calls for 667 new aircraft. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. OsrertaGc. And your total inventory would be 7,200. 

Admiral Dixon. That is only operating aircraft, sir. 

Mr. OstertaGc. How does that compare with previous years? 

Admiral Dixon. We are going down, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OsrertaG. In your procurement? 

Admiral Dixon. The operating aircraft strength is going down. 

Mr. OstertaG. In other words, the 7,200 is a lower level than you 
have previously maintained? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. What about procurement? Is that a smaller 
figure? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; this is a slight increase over last year, 
but the average number over the past several years is going down. 
In 1958 our procuremert program was 681, and in 1957 the number 
was 1,273 aircraft. 

In 1956 it was 1,582 aircraft. 

Mr. Ostrertac. What accounts for that? Is it just a reduction in 
your overall operational requirements or is it that your inventory 
is greater and is sufficiently modernized to meet your requirements? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Ostertag, the main reason that the program 
is reducing is because of the increasing costs. These aircraft are 
getting more and more expensive. Also we are making every effort 
to buy the most modern equipment. Older aircraft can be bought 
cheaper than newly developed aircraft. In terms of just numbers, 
we could get more aircraft by buying inferior models. 

We desire to keep our capability of producing the best always up 
to the very highest level possible. 


CARRIER REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Forp. Comparing 1957 with 1960, will you have about the 
same number of aircraft carriers in operation, ‘referring to firstline 
carriers? 

Admiral Prriz. We reduced the total number of attack aircraft 
carriers in operation by one last year, Mr. Ford. We reduced from 
15 to 14. This was concurrent with the reduction in force levels 
during that year. 

We are confident that we can meet our deployment commitments 
with these 14 carriers. 

At the same time we tailored our air groups, which had previously 
had more aircraft than you could actually operate on the carriers at 
one time, in this last year to the exact number which fit the carrier. 
This reduced the total number of operating aircraft which were 
required. 

However, this does not give us the flexibility that we would have 
with these additional aircraft in the air groups, and it does mean that 
if you get into trouble and start losing aircraft, you have nothing to 
bac ‘kup the operating forces. 

Mr. Forp. That was the point I was concerned about. I wondered 
if the reduction in inventory had been the result of one of several fac- 
tors, either a reduction in the number of operating attack aircraft 
carriers or whether it was due to the fact that the aircraft you were 
buying now were of such size that you could have a lesser number oper- 








ating from a particular carrier or group of carriers. Is that a factor 
in the reduction of your inventory? 

Admiral Pirie. No, sir; not at the present time. 

We have an air group on the li arge carriers which currently amounts 
to about 78 to 80 aircraft. This is one heavy attack squadron, large 
pelicans § jet attack aircraft. 

The most significant change in our program came when we tailored 
the air groups to fit the carriers, and that did bring our total number 
of operating aircraft down. 

Mr. Forp. Just as a matter of curiosity, how many aircraft would 
operate now from one of your I arge attack carriers in comparison with 
what it was 4 or 5 years ago? 

Admiral Prrin. The de .velopme nt of the heavy attack program in 
the form of the A3D, the Douglas twin-engine jet attack aircraft, has 
permitted us to operate larger numbers from the carriers of these 
heavy attack aircraft, and when we got up to the present state of 
development under which we are now operating in the Forrestal 
class, where we have 12 of these twin-engine jet aircraft, of course the 
total number became smaller just by virtue of size of the aircraft. 

If you have flexibility, the mix of aircraft that you put in the carrier 
might be changed for specific purposes. It you had all the single jet 
A4D’s, for example, you could get more than 100 aircraft on a Forrestal 
carrier. 

In a limited war situation this would be a very desirable feature, 
to have larger numbers of smaller aircraft. 

However, as I say, in the last vear or two, we have had to give up 
this flexibility idea in excess numbers in the carrier air group just 
because of funding. 

Mr. Forp. It does not necessarily mean that because you have 
reduced your inventory that your carrier attack force is less powerful? 

Admiral Piri. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Because in the period of time you have reduced your 
inventory, you have increased the potentiality of the aircraft you are 
using? 

Admiral Pirie. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I did not want a wrong impression to be created, from 
the fact that you talked about a reduction in inventory, that your 
striking potential is less. I am sure it would be more if you are 
getting more moderna planes with more powerful weapons. 

Admiral Pirie. That is correct. Our striking potential with these 
carriers is infinitely greater than it was. 

(Discussion off thet ‘ecord. ) 

Mr. MINsHALL. You say infinitely more striking power. How 
much more do you mean by that? 

Admiral Pirie. I think I can best illustrate by saying that you have 
more powerful weapons, therefore, it permits us to carry far greater 
firepower in the same aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MrinsHatui. Would you say your striking power has been 
increased six times? 

Admiral Pirie. I do not think 





Mr. MINsHALL. Or is it not in that direct ratio? 
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Admiral Prrisz. I do not think you can get a direct ratio because we 
would have to calculate it on the basis of the number of bombs. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Capability does not necessarily apply directly to 
its carrying ability. 

Admiral Dixon. If I may insert something in the record, in my 
opening statement I made the following comment: 

Our objective is to hold our delivery rate of modern aircraft to the level neces- 
sary to sustain the force strength programed for future years. Accordingly, our 
subsequent years’ budgets will consist of increased quantities of the newer, high 
performance aircraft now undergoing tests. Insofar as the 1960 budget is con- 
cerned, our aircraft procurement program is appropriately balanced in relation to 
other Navy weapons procurement and overall Navy budget objectives. 

Mr. OstertaAG. In response to my inquiry relative to the number 
of aircraft you pointed out it was fewer than in previous years because 
of cost. It has now been developed that cost is not the whole factor 
but it is increased capability with fewer planes. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. OsrErtAG. You say that is correct? 

Admiral Dixon. The type aircraft we are buying are the latest and 
best we can get. As they are first put into production they are more 
expensive than later when in quantity production. 


COST INCREASES 


Mr. Ostrrrtaa. In your statement you refer to pricing. How does 
your price level compare with that of previous years? 

Admiral Dixon. We have had recurring increases in wages and 
material, as you know, over the past 6 to 7 years. That has had an 
impact on our progr ams because we price our programs on the existing 
pricing when the budget is formulated. 

There are other aspects to the pricing situation. There are unpre- 
dictable costs which accrue from the test program which we cannot 
always anticipate. We try to anticipate them but we are not 
successful in all cases of fully anticipating what the cost will be. 

Second, there is a question of increased performance which we might 
put into aircraft at our own dictates. These are subsequent decisions 
which cannot always be foreseen when the aircraft is first bought and 
priced out. All of these factors have a tendency normally to increase 
the expected prices of aircraft. 

Mr. Osrrertaa. Is leadtime a factor in pricing? 

Admiral Dixon. We still have approximately the same leadtime. 
It is generally 18 months for the aircraft themselves. Some of our 
equipments have to be procured in advance of that. You will find 
that normally in our program equipments such as engines and elec- 
tronics items require a greater leadtime than the airframe itself. 


DRONE AND MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. OsrertaG. You are requesting $98 million for missile and drone 
procurement for 1960. 

How does that compare with previous years? 

Admiral Dixon. The figure compared with the previous years is 
low largely because of REGULUS II termination. If REGULUS II 
remained in the program the figure would be higher than it was last 
year, 
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Mr. OsrertraaG. In other words, were it not for the recovery of the 
$60 million allocated to the REGULUS II, your figure would be 
considerably higher than in previous years? 

Admiral Drxon. That is right, Mr. Ostertag. If REGULUS II 
had not been taken out of the program we would have had its normal 
followon procurement and we would not have had the $60 million 
offset asset. Thus, our 1960 missile program would have been higher, 

Mr. Osrertac. How much difference would there actually be, 
taking into account the figures for the REGULUS? 

Admiral Drxon. Our plans for fiscal 1960 indicated we would need 
about $200 million more if we retained the REGULUS. That added 
to the figure you see here would make the 1960 figure larger than the 
1959 figures. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, you are getting $98 million plus 
the use of $60 million for REGULUS II, which would mean approxi- 
mately $158 million. 

Admiral Drxon. The $200 million I referred to never appeared in 
the 1960 budget, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OstertaaG. | understand, but the reprograming of the $60 mil- 
lion previously allocated to the REGULUS II added to the $98 million 
you are requesting in this budget, and that makes about 

Admiral Drxon. $157.5 million, 

Mr. Ostertaa. For 1960. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 





STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. OstertAG. You refer to the whole question of major funding 
considerations. I note with considerable interest that your figures 
indicate that you are expending considerably more than the appro- 
priation so that you have reduced your unexpended balance to about 
$2.3 billion. 

Admiral Dixon. Our unexpended balance was reduced by that 
much, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. What is the unexpended balance as compared with 
that of previous years? 

Admiral Drxon. The present unexpended balance for fiscal 1959 
as of February 28, is $4,734 million, sir. We expect that to come 
down at the end of the fiscal year to $4.10 billion. 

We have brought this balance down, Mr. Ostertag, yearly since 1954. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you anticipate that will be a continuing devel- 
opment and that in the foreseeable future you will continue to reduce 
that unexpended balance? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; we will reduce it slightly, but eventually, 
as I stated in my statement, we expect our obligations to match our 
expenditures, and after that has occurred there will be less impact on 
the unexpended balance. 

Mr. OstertaG. There is always a need for an unexpended balance 
in such a big operation. Is that correct? 

Admiral Drxon. There will always be; yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. But the point is that you have had tremendous sums 
in the unexpended balance figures, and now you have substantially 
reduced that figure in the last 3 or 4 years. How do you account for 
that? 
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Admiral Dixon. I think this is as an effect of the Korean crisis. 
When Korea occurred we were given very substantial sums of money 
to buy weapons and aircraft. We placed orders for many aircraft. 

Unfortunately many of those aircraft were not fully developed. 
Instead of taking the normal 5 years some took much longer, so we 
went through a period from about 1950 to 1955 where our orders were 
not being fulfilled in the manner we expected. We had slippages each 
year on the production schedule. 

At the present time we are current on our production schedule. 
Our delivery schedule, which we estimated in December of 1957, was 
98.5 percent fulfilled 1 year later, so this means we are spending 
money faster because we are spending it as we expected to spend it. 

However, during the Korean crisis much of this equipment we 
ordered could not be delivered with the result that the contractor 
was not paid as fast as he normally would have been paid. 

Mr. Osrerraa. There has been no change in the leadtime or in the 
time the contracts are let and the actual procurement of the weapons 
or articles? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. We have a sound production program at 
the present time. We have a sound production program because we 
have spent money to insure that it is sound. 

We do not expect any further significant reductions in the unex- 
pended balances. 


REDUCTION IN NAVAL AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Admiral Brarps_ey. Mr. Chairman, there are some very significant 
things going on in ae naval aviation procurement area that the com- 
mittee should be thoroughly conversant with. I have been watching 
this since 1945 in one way and another. 

While we have an expansion of missile programs, R. & D. programs, 
and certain other programs, the procurement program for naval avia- 
tion has been reduced substantially since the Korean buildup which 
was just mentioned. 

There are other reasons, in my opinion, for the reduction of the 
unliquidated balance. One, for example, is that we have reduced 
progressively the amount of money set aside for spare parts procure- 
ment. We are getting down to a current position now which has been 
recommended by the committee. This has had an impact, also. 

Another impact, and probably a greater one, is that we have been 
enjoying greater deliveries each year from earlier procurement pro- 
grams. The funds you appropriate in fiscal year 1960 pays for the 
aircraft delivered during the period 18 months to some 30 months 
later. Our readiness in fiscal year 1960 is not from the fiscal year 1960 
procurement but from the airplanes bought 2, 3, 4, or 5 years earlier 
in some cases. 

We have been getting relatively heavy deliveries. For example, in 
fiscal year 1956 our actual deliveries, which was a measure of our 
readiness in that year, were 2,173. 

Even though we came to C ongress and meee for money for 1,613 
new aircraft, and we ended up buying only 1,582, we got about 600 
airple unes more than we ordered. 

This relationship has existed down through the years. We now 
have only 668 aircraft programed for fiscal year 1960. 
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{ can guarantee that by the time we buy the airplanes in fiscal year 
1960, we will probably have to reduce that somewhat, for some reason 
or other. We have for the last 4 years and I suspect we will have to 
do that again next year. 

This is a serious situation, only 668 new airplanes, when compared 

to an operating strength of over 7,200. 
+ The reason we can live with this is that our deliveries have come 
down progressively. In 1957, it was 1,886; the following year 1,676; 
1,282 the following year; and in 1960, we are estimating 1,002. In 
1961, when half of these airplanes are scheduled for delivery, it will 
be only 738. 

When we hit a delivery rate of 738 airplanes per year, the operating 
strength of the Navy has to start coming down quite rapidly. This 
is the chicken and the egg situation. 

The actual loss rates follow: In 1957, they were 2,680; 2,244 in 
1958. This involves several things—reduction in operating strength, 
lower crash rates, and a number of factors. 

As I say, this is part of the chicken and the egg story. If you cut 
your operating strength in the future you reduce your requirement for 
new airplanes. 

If you end up buying too few airplanes you automatically reduce 
your operating strengths in the future. 

This committee should be conversant with the fact that this ap- 
propriation undoubtedly dollarwise, but more important pure quan- 
titywise, has to be increased in the next 2 or 3 years or the size of 
naval aviation in the midsixties will be a lot lower. 

I think Admiral Pirie agrees with this and this should be on the 
record forcefully. 

Admiral Pirin. I will be glad to add to that and we can provide 
some charts to the committee to show what we project on the basis 
of this same amount of money. 

Admiral Brarpsiry. ‘The Navy aircraft operating numbers are 
going down rapidly and you gentlemen had better understand it. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would explain the nature of the losses of 
the aircraft per vear to which vou have made reference. 

You do not mean you have lost all these hundreds of aircraft as a 
result of crashes. You have lost some. Do vou refer to obsolete 
aircraft being phased out? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Both, Mr. Chairman. I will insert these 
figures in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished to 
the committee for information.) 

Mr. Manon. Is that as significant as you would make it appear to 
be? 

Admiral BrearpsLry. For example, in 1957 we had 758 crashes 
and 1,922 wearouts, 2,680 being the total. 

Mr. Ostrertac. You refer to crashes? 

Admiral Brarps.Ley. Stricken airplanes, yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. A complete loss? 

Admiral Brarpstey. When we could not even repair it. 

Mr. Forp. I can see where it is a problem as you have presented it, 
Admiral Beardsley, but have you not made it a bit oversimplified if I 
understand the colloquy Admiral Pirie and I had a few moments ago? 
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[t is not the numbers of planes which is the most significant factor 
but it is the striking power of the plane. 

Admiral Brarpsuery. I agree with Admiral Pirie and you in that 
respect. 

However, numbers of planes do eventually come into it. You can 
squeeze a little out of your program here and a little somewhere else, 
but eventually you get to the point where you cannot maintain 14 
operating carriers and you cannot maintain certain commitments 
during the year unless you reduce the number of planes on the ships 
ultimately. 

Numbers are a factor. I agree fully, however, that our striking 
power has gone up. 

If the striking power of all of our airplanes in the future included 
nuclear weapons, we would have tremendous striking power. 

Again numbers come into play in a nonnuclear local affair where 
you do not want to drop nuclear bombs, and eventually you get 
down to the point where you will not have many carriers employed 
in many parts of the world. 

Admiral Prrre. You must take into consideration all of the aspects 
of conflict we are in today, from the cold war on through limited wars. 

The firepower you are looking for in a limited war is an aircraft 
that will carry conventional rockets and bombs. ‘This requires 
numbers, as we well found out in Korea, and the losses you sustained 
in going in over a target that is defended. We must consider that. 

] would like to point out one thing, Mr. Ford, to clarify the fire- 
power discussion. The attack aircraft on carriers is a small percentage 
of the total number of aircraft operated. 

Mr. Forp. What is the percentage? 

Admiral Pirin. For example, in the carrier air group projected for 
end fiscal year 1959, we have ———— aircraft out of a total of 7,595. 

At the end of fiscal year 1960 we will have in the carrier air groups 

- airplanes out of a total of 7,200. 

In combatant forces, for example, we have the helicopter squadrons, 
carrier antisubmarine warfare quadrons, the AEW squadrons, airships, 
land based antisubmarine squadrons, Marine air wings, which do 
include some attack aircraft, the Fleet AEW aircraft, and we have 
some special mission squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. It might be interesting to show what your inventory 
Was in 1958; 1959, and 1960, and then show the breakdown by cate- 
gories such as you have given in numbers and in percentage. Show 
Where the reductions within the overall have occurred. 

Admiral Pirie. We can do that and provide it for the committee’s 
information. 

(The information requested is classified and was provided separately 
to the committee). 

Mr. Forp. In World War II you had 110 aircraft on an Essex type 
carrier, or approximately that number. I presume today you could 
not anywhere near operate that number of aircraft on that type of 
carrier, 

Nevertheless, the striking power of a smaller number of aircraft is 
freater. 

Admiral Prris. It is on an attack carrier, but attack carrier aircraft 
and carriers are not all naval aviation. ‘They are our offensive punch 
and that is what will keep naval aviation alive. It is very necessary 
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that we keep up that firepower and keep the number of aircraft that 
we can operate from those carriers up to the force levels required, 
We have to be ready to fight major conflicts and all of the other 
situations in which we may find ourselves in the next 20 years, 

Mr. Manon. I have been intrigued somewhat by statements made 
by influential people in the Government, from the President on down, 
about the euernees increase in firepower. ‘There has been a disposi- 
tion to say, ““We can carry in one airplane now as much punch as we 
could carry in all the aircraft of World War IT.”’ 

That is a very interesting statistic but it could lead you astray, as 
Iseeit. I donot think it has been said with the necessary restrictions, 

If you want to assume the argument of reduction in absorption, 
you can say “You can put all the punch into one airplane and we 
have nothing to worry about because we have more punch than ever 
has been available in the history of man in this one airplane.”’ That 
wouldn’t give you much flexibility in a war. 

I think that argument, while it is valid within certain limits, must 
be taken with a grain of salt. 

Admiral Brarpsiey. The caveman probably had more than one 
club in his camp. 

Admiral Pirtz. I would like to add to what Admiral Beardsley 
said—I am very much concerned that the number of aircraft we have 
been able to buy in the last 3 years amounts to just slightly more 
than the number of total crash losses. 

It is obvious from that that we are on a descending scale in total 
numbers and it worries us considerably. 

We have to balance this out against the other forces that we think 
are required in the Navy. 

In the procurement area we have ships, aircraft, and weapons sys- 
tems. This is the best balance we have been able to strike within the 
Navy and working on this problem in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. We think it is a serious problem and in the future more 
funds will be required to keep our aircraft carrier capability up to the 
level at which we are now operating. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record page 12 of the justifica- 
tions? 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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ANALYSIS OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 





Mr. Manon. Discuss with the committee your fiscal year 1960 

sin re: procurement program giving the following for each plane: 
) The mission. 

(2) The plane to be replaced. 

(3) Advantages of new plane over old plane. 

(4) The present status of the plane to be procured, including 
status of airframe, engine, and electronic equipment and operational 
date. 

(5) Name of prime contractor and type of contract, including 
Government-furnished equipment and volume of subcontracting. 

(6) Unit cost and comparison of that with costs of similar planes in 
prior years. 

(7) Total requirement, planes in inventory, planes funded but not 
in inventory, number in fiscal vear 1960 program. 

In the justification placed before us, on page C-1, there is a list of 
the 1960 program by planes. I state this for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


FROCUREMENT OF A3J AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Dixon. The first aircraft in my slide presentation is the 
A3J. Its performance characteristics are classified and will be given 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. This will be used in your heavy attack carriers? 

Admiral Drxon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your total estimated buy ———— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Over how long a period of time? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say within the next ———— in addition 
to what we have already bought. Whether we will get them in that 
time period will depend on our funding considerations. 

Mr. Forp. How much good does the procurement program of fiscal 
1960 do for you? 

Admiral Drxon. This is a continuation of the production line and 
we certainly could not procure less than ———— to keep a production 
line going. We feel this is a satisfactory amount for this year, sir. 

We are just getting through the production test of the aircraft, 
and we are firming up our changes. When these are firm we hope to 
be able to proceed faster in edition. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any squadron to be formed with these aircraft 
in fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many would there be in a squadron on an attack 
carrier? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. Logistics support is included in that 
figure, sir. That is in addition to our replacement air groups. 

Mr. Forp. Is that then about the ratio you normally use for the 
total buy against the squadron utilization? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Not quite 2 to 1? 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. 
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REPLACEMENT AIR GROUP CONCEPT 


Mr. Manon. Would you explain briefly for the committee your 
replacement air group concept and how that ties into your actually 
keeping the squadrons in the fleet? 

Admiral Pirie. The replacement air group concept is one of having 
a group on each coast which is engaged in operational training, that is, 
training in the operational type aircraft. They take not only new 
pilots who have come from flight training but pilots coming from other 
duty and going into operational squadrons, and putting them through 
a syllabus of training in operational type aircraft in order to get them 
completely familiar with that aircraft, qualify them for day and night 
operations before going to their squadron. 

This permits us to have our air groups in a completely ready condi- 
tion at all times. 

Prior to this we had been re-forming air groups at the end of deploy- 
ments, breaking them up, so to speak, and detaching the pilots and 
the maintenance personnel, a large percentage of them, and building 
the squadron and air group over again. 

This replacement air group concept, with very highly qualified pilot 
instructors and maintenance men, is going to give us a product in 
both the pilot and maintenance man to keep these high performance 
aircraft operating at a greater rate. 

As an example, we have obtained a utilization rate in the replace- 
ment air groups with these highly expert people of something like 
40 hours a month on the F8U at this time. That is a 100-percent 
improvement over what we had a year ago. 

We did use a similar training system to this during World War II, 
and we dropped it in the late 1940’s trying to solve our deployment 
problems. We thought it would be easier to rebuild the air groups 
and squadrons at the ned of deployment, and we had them operating 
on an 18-months cycle with 6 months initial training, 6 months of 
workup, and then 6 months deployed. 

This new concept is going to give us a good level readiness of the 
groups, and it will also mmprove our safety program greatly. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by utilization rate? How do you 
define that? 

Admiral Pirie. With reference to what, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I thought you indicated your utilization rate had gone 
up to 40 hours a month. You indicated it was substantially im- 
proved over previous years. 

Admiral Pirte. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the definition of that? 

Admiral Prriz. The number of hours you can fly the aircraft in 
1 month. 

Mr. Forp. In a squadron? 

Admiral Piri. In an operating squadron, yes. 

Mr. Forp. What was it a year ago, for example? 

Admiral Pirie. Our utilization for that type airplane was around 
20 hours. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Dixon. There will be ———— of these aircraft operating, 
in logistics support, so the ratio is about 4 to 1. 
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Mr. Manon. What type of contract do you have in existence on 
this plane, or will you use in the 1960 buy? 

Admiral Drxon. A fixed price incentive. 

Mr. Minsna.u. Will that unit cost go down; and, if so, how much 
when you procure more of these? 

Admiral Drxon. It will go down; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatyt. How much do you expect it to go down? 

Admiral Dixon. We hope it will eventually go down to around 
——— million. 

Mr. MrinsHatu. At what point? 

Admiral Dixon. Well out on the learning curve, sir. 

Mr. Mrinswatu. What is the effective payload of this particular 
type ship and what is its landing speed? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We have tested it out and we think we will have no problem. It 
acts well in the landing approach. 

Mr. Manon. The next aircraft? 

Admiral Dixon. This aircraft is designed to be a low-level all- 
weather attack aircraft able to detect, locate, track and destroy 
enemy targets moving and/or stationary without visual contact. I 
will give its characteristics off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. It is a replacement for a propeller-driven aircraft? 

Admiral Drxon. It will replace some of the older jets also, Mr. 
Chairman. 

COST PLUS INCENTIVE FEE CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. What type of contract do you have on this? 

Admiral Dixon. We have a cost-plus incentive fee on this aircraft. 
It is the first time we have ever used this type contract, so early in the 
life of the airplane. We think it is a step forward in our constructural 
procedures. 

This is a type of contract which permits a contractor to get more 
profit if he meets specifications for weight, performance, and, most of 
all, performance of the equipment in the airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Would you insert in the record at this: point a rather 
detailed statement on the type of contract and how it differs from the 
standard contracts? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The cost-plus-incentive-fee contract rewards the contractor by increasing his 
fee for performance in excess of targets specified in the contract, and penalizes the 
contractor by reducing his fee for performance falling below the targets. 

The performance targets specified in the contract relate to the three incentive 
factors: cost, aircraft performance, and equipment performance. Each of these 
factors has equal weight in its effect on the fee. The contract contains an original 
target fee of 8!4 percent, with a maximum fee of 15 percent possible if actual 
performance exceeds target performance by maximum specified amounts in all 
three categories and a minimum fee of 4 percent if minimum performance obtains 
in all three categories. 

The distinctive difference between this contract and the normal cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract is the incentive feature which increases or decreases the fee. In the 
normal contract there is no reward for performance above that contemplated by 
the contracting parties. For marginal or substandard performance in the normal 
contract, penalities by way of fee reduction may be assessed but there is no estab- 
lished pattern for so doing. Under the cost-plus-incentive-fee contract company 
management is encouraged from the outset of the contract to exert its best efforts 
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to lower costs and still meet or increase product performance and thereby gain 
additional profit rewards. 

Mr. Forp. What is the range of an aircraft like this? 

Admiral Dixon. This aircraft with external fuel will go at sea level 
about ———— miles. With external fuel and going part of the way 
at altitude it will have a combat range of well over --—— miles. 

Mr. Forp. How does it compare with the one it replaces? 

Admiral Drxon. Very favorably, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. It is almost impossible for me to visualize how you can 
keep a production line going at this rate. 

Admiral Drxon. This is only the second order. I think it is a very 
respectable number so early in the program, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What will you build up to? 

Admiral Dixon. I think requirements will dictate, sir. We can 
build up easily. Whether we can afford to get them that fast or not 
would depend, sir, on many things. 


PROBLEMS AND STATUS OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION COMPANIES 


Mr. Manon. Various aireraft companies and various other com- 
panies which have business with the Department of Defense, and in 
which the defense business more or less predominates, have serious 
financial problems from time to time. For example, Fairchild, which 
is having difficulty. 

Grumman is more or less a Navy contracting firm, is it not? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Chance Vought has done a lot of Navy work. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Chance Vought. was hurt by reason of the cancella- 
tion of the Regulus II and by reason of losing out in the competition 
on a certain aircraft. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the situation with respect to this company? 

Admiral Drxon. Chance Vought? 

Mr. Manon. No;Grumman. Have they had serious cancellations? 

Admiral Dixon. Not recently; no, sir. 

It is an interesting fact, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to go off 
the record on this. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Grumman has not been faced with any cancellations recently. 

Mr. Manon. Grumman in previous years has been confronted with 
cancellations but not in the last few years. 

Admiral Drxon. He has been confronted with decreasing business 
in previous years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total backlog of orders with Grumman at 
this time? 

Supply that information for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The backlog of orders of the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. was approx- 
imately $400 million as of March 31, 1959. 

Admiral Drxon. He has approximately 10 percent of our business 
at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Moneywise and aircraftwise that is the figure? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Would you supply the same backlog information for 
North American? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The backlog of orders of the Columbus Division, North American Aviation 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, was approximately $223 million as of March 31, 1959, 
Orders for the A3J aircraft accounted for approximately $187 million of this 
backlog. 

Mr. Manon. Take the next plane. 

Admiral Dixon. This is more or less a followon order of the other 
aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Drxon. It is being evaluated at the present time by the 
Navy evaluation team. 

Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the approximately 10 percent 
increase in unit cost of this airplane? 

Admiral Drxon. This is due to two factors, Mr. Chairman. One 
is the fact that the workload has gone down at the plant, which tends 
to increase costs. 

Second, the additional equipment which we have placed in the air- 
plane causes that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you differentiate for the record between the cost 
of the new equipment and other costs involved? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The increase of $23,000 in the unit flyaway cost of the A4D-2N aircraft in the 
1960 program consists of: 


“Learning-curve’’ reduction in the basic airframe cost___._-..------ — $42, 800 


Incorporation of additional navigation equipment_____-_----------- +- 66, 000 
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Mr. Manon. Under what type of contract do you have this? 

Admiral Dixon. Fixed price, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. What success have you had in operating the A—4D at 
night and in bad weather to date? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You are contemplating spending several million dollars 
on this aircraft in fiscal 1960. It is an aircraft with some limited 
capability in comparison to one we talked about earlier. 

Why would it not make more sense to increase your buy in one of 
the previous ones and cancel out this contract? 

Admiral Drxon. This is the only airplane of this type we can 
accelerate production on and get a large number for this amount of 
money. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection, however, that in the Air Force 
presentation they cut out a request for funds for a Doppler navigation 
system. 

Admiral Drxon. I am not familiar with that, sir. I think our 
requirements are rather different. 

Mr. Forp. How long will this kind of an aircraft be utilized for’a 
military mission? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. You are in your second year buy on this. 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. Those aircraft will not get to the fleet. 
It is too early in development. 
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Mr. Forp. It is how long behind this one on a yearly basis? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will now consider the next aircraft which is to be 
presented for our consideration. 


F-4H AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Drxon. This [indicating] is the F-4H McDonnell all- 
weather fighter, developed to succeed the F-3H airplane. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is this a two-seater? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is this the aircraft that won out in the competition 
between McDonnell and Chance Vought? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And the Chance Vought aircraft was a one-seater? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes. This is also twin engine. 

Mr. Manon. And the other was single seat and single engine? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes; single seat and single engine. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that you are not in the same league 
with these kinds of specifications. It seems to me that if you had 
wanted the McDonnell aircraft you would not have wanted the 
Chance Vought aircraft, and if you wanted the Chance Vought aircraft 
you would not have wanted the McDonnell aircraft. It seems to me 

that you are riding two horses going in opposite directions. 

Admiral Dixon. The mission requirement was the same for both 
aircraft, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I guess that it was argued at Chance Vought that the 
other plane was not cheaper to buy and cheaper to operate from the 
standpoint of manpower and otherwise? 

Admiral Dixon. That was fully considered. 

Admiral Pririz. Only initially. We reckoned from statistics that 
in the long run you will find that the overall cost of operations is less 
with the twin-engine aircraft even though the initial cost of the air- 
craft is greater. With two engines, if one goes out, you will be able to 
get more aircraft back to a base. 

Mr. Manon. And that is the basis on which you say it is cheaper? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, in the long run. 

Mr. Manon. Using that argument you would say that it conserves 
manpower? 

Admiral Prriz. It has a greater safety record. The Air Force has a 
better record on high performance of jets than we have. We have the 
records on the McDonnell aircraft versus the single engine Grumman. 

Mr. Manon. How many of these do you have in this budget? 

Admiral Dixon. ———— in the budget before you. 

Mr. Manon. The unit cost is what? 

Admiral Drxon. $3,600,000. 

Mr. Manon. There was quite a competition on these? 

Admiral Dixon. There certainly was, and we had two very fine 
articles to evaluate. Either one w ould have been a fine airplane. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that you would have selected this 
aircraft. before the competition began. 

Admiral Dixon. There is always a aaagacodant that the evaluation 
may dictate the dropping of one of these aircraft. There is only one 
way to prove them, and that is for the pilots to fly them. 
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Mr. Manon. You knew before that there was a factor of safety in 
having two engines. You also knew that there was a safety factor in 
having two men. 

Admiral Drxon. The safety factor in having two men is not the 
most important consideration, Mr. Chairman. We think that two 
men will make for a more effective fire control system. 

Mr. Manon. You knew that before you ever started this plane. 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. We have learned by experience. We 
have numerous single-engine, all-weather fighters in the fleet, and 
the consensus from the fleet, from the people who fly them, is they 
should have a second man in the cockpit, but we did not know this 4 
years ago. 

Admiral Pirie. It has been an evolution in the development of the 
state of the art, and I believe that our Air Force friends will confirm 
the fact that they have found that the twin-engine, two-seater, all- 
weather fighter is the superior aircraft. 

Mr. FLoop. How long has the Navy been flying airplanes? 

Admiral Prrie. Since 1911. 

Mr. Foon. Including fighters? 

Admiral Prriz. We had some on battleships and cruisers before we 
had them on the Langley. 

Mr. Ftoop. How many years ago? 

Admiral Pirie. That was in the early 1920’s. 

Mr. Froop. And you just found out 4 years ago this problem 
through evaluation? It just occurred to somebody 4 years ago. 
Skipper, that two heads are better than one? 

Admiral Drxon. As related to flying high performance aircraft, we 
did not know it 4 years ago, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. You did not know it? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. After flying them for 30 years? 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. There is something the matter with that. You have 
been debating this for 30 years, or have you been discussing it? 

Admiral Piriz. Mr. Flood, the number of pilots to be used in a 
modern all-weather fighter is determined by the amount of equipment 
which has to be operated simultaneously when flying on instruments 
and making an attack. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been evaluating the problem, two engines, 
two people versus one engine, one person, since you first flew a fighter 
off of the Langley? Has not that been going on in the ready rooms 
for 30 years? 

Admiral Drxon. It probably has. 

Mr. Fioop. It has? 

Admiral Dixon. We have had two-engine, two-place fighters and 
we stopped producing them. The one that we bought from Douglas 
several years ago was not continued in production. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why? 

Admiral Dixon. Because we wanted a one-seater all-weather 
fighter. 

Mr. Fioop. So you dropped the two-seater and went to the one? 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. We used it for about 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. F.Loop. This is a rather casual thing. I am astounded. 

Admiral Drxon. You are quite right in saying that this has been 
a very heavy argument within Navy aviation for years. It was 
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particularly so during World War I—is a two-seater fighter better than 
a single-seater? 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. But you told Mr. Mahon that 4 years 
ago you discovered something. What did you discover? 

Admiral Dixon. That with the modern problem of air intercept 
we need more than one person in the cockpit. 

Mr. Manon. That is not responsive to his question. 

Admiral Dixon, I am trying to be, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood said 4 years ago you discovered something. 
Actually, as I understand it, you did not discover this 4 years ago, 
you entered into competition and now you claim you discovered it 
and last fall you took the McDonnell aircraft over the Chance Vought 
aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that the reason? 

Admiral Dixon. One of them, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the other? 

Admiral Dixon. The availability of two engines. 

Mr. FLoop. You discovered 4 years ago that you could bring more 
aircraft back with two engines than with one? 

Admiral Dixon. I think that it has been a fairly recent discovery. 
It is a fact that faces us now that we will get more twin-engine air- 
craft back than we will single engine. 

Mr. Froop. The reason that you get more two-engine aircraft 
back than one-engine aircraft is because if one engine stops on the 
one-engine aircraft there is not any more. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Froopv. While if there are two engines and one stops there is 
one more, Q.E.D., you have a better chance of getting back. You 
found that out 4 years ago. Extraordinary. 

Mr. Manon. They found it out last fall. 

Mr. Fioop. This is simply amazing, the powers of deduction under 
those circumstances leaves me breathless. 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Flood, there has been quite an evolution in 
carrier aircraft operations. For instance, when we first went into the 
jet aircraft we anticipated that if we were flying off a carrier and lost 
our engine we would put it in the water just as we have done for years, 
if we could not reach the carrier. We have found with the geometry 
of the newer jet aircraft and high landing speed that it is safer for the 
pilot to bail out. This doctrine is of fairly recent origin and it has 
been proved by hard work that we were right. 

Mr. FLoop. That is only one of the serious problems that have to 
do with not coming back. 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. It strikes me from what I know about your carrier 
aviation that is not the important one at all. 

Admiral Brarpstry. One of the points that is very important is 
the growth of speed and that should be considered. In the 1930’s 
and in World War II, speeds were such that your control problem 
was relatively simple. You did not have to have complicated radars. 
You did not have them. You could see your opponent. One man 
could fly the airplane, do the navigation, and fight the battle. Today, 
at the speed you fly, one man cannot do all of these things, particularly 
at supersonic speeds, and that is one reason they have gone back to 
two people in the cockpit. It is the speed that is relatively recent. 
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Mr. FLoop. Mr. Mahon and I are laymen. We have been listening 
to this argument for many years, but let us set that aside. We all 
know about this extraordinary debate between Grumman and Mce- 
Donnell on this aircraft. Now you come to us and you say that you 
have made a decision in this tremendous controversy. You say that 
you have finally come to the conclusion that you are going to have 
a McDonnell two-engine two-seater, and then you say because of 
that more airplanes will come back. Oh, my, maybe the reason is 
so good because it is so simple. It seems to me that the mountain 
has labored and come up with a mouse for an answer. I think that 
even the average Member of Congress, and that is going pretty far, 
could figure that out himself. 

Admiral Drxon. May I say when we first laid these airplanes down 
we had every expectation of producing them both. We considered 
they would both be satisfactory fleet. airplanes. 

Mr. FLoop. You did not tell Mr. Mahon that. He did not ask 
you, I guess. He came pretty close. He said, ‘‘What are you going 
to do with the other one?” You said, “Quit.” 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. We have quit. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not my problem. ‘This is an intriguing situa- 
tion. Obviously we have not scratched the surface. You have given 
a very unsatisfactory answer unless it is so simple that that is it. 

Mr. Manon. I think that it would be well for you to amplify 
your remarks in the record. I think that it would be well to consider 
for a moment what the Air Force has done. 

Has the Air Force gone in one of the 100 series to a single engine, or 
a single-manned aircraft? Maybe it is a double engine but a single- 
seater. 

Admiral Dixon. As I remember, the Air Force’s F101 is a twin- 
engine twin-seater. 

Mr. Fioop. I was up in a 104—F, and that is two and two. 

Mr. Manon. What about the F—-105? 

Colonel Grucurist. The F-105 isa single-seat plane. It is a fighter- 
bomber. Our interceptor, which we have laid down, the F-108, will 
be two-place and two-engine. 

Mr. Manon. What is the F—105, a single-seater? 

Colonel Giucurist. It has been determined, sir, that this is the 
best way to do the job laid down for the fighter-bomber mission. 
The all-weather interceptor, however, presents a different set of 
requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. That is no answer. That is a conclusion. What is 
the reason? 

Colonel Giucurist. If you put a man in, and an extra cockpit, it 
requires space and weight that could otherwise be devoted to equip- 
ment, or to fuel. This in turn either makes the airplane heavier, or 
cuts down on its operational capability. It was determined that the 
single pilot could do the job required for a fighter-bomber. Therefore, 
we would not penalize the airplane weightwise, capabilitywise, by 
having another man in this fighter-bomber. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will discuss that with the Air Force. Is there anything that 
you wish to add, Admiral Pirie? 

If not, you may proceed with the next chart, Admiral Dixon. 
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F8U AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Drxon. This [indicating] is the follow-on production of 
the F8U-type aircraft. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Drxon. This aircraft, of course, has been flying for a good 
while. The planned fleet introduction date of this model is 

Mr. Forp. I am prompted to ask the question, Why are you pro- 
curing F8U2N airplanes when it is a fact they are being superseded 
by the F4H? 

Admiral Drxon. This aircraft is needed in the quantities that we 
have in this program to keep our squadrons outfitted. 

Mr. Forp. When did you first start to buy the F4H? 

Admiral Dixon. The F4H was bought in 1955. 

Mr. Forp. How many have been procured, including those that are 
submitted here in the fiscal 1960 budget? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Out of a total of what? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is there any desirability of increasing your production 
facilities for the F4H? 

Admiral Dixon. That has been considered, Mr. Ford, but we do 
not think it wise at this time to exceed our present production schedule. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why? 

Mr. Forp. That is the question that I was going to ask. This is 
not the kind of situation that we discussed this morning where you 
were just getting into production. You have been in it for 2 or 3 
years now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Again it would appear that the F4H is the more de- 
sirable aircraft and will supersede the FSU, and that you ought to 
expedite on one and cut back on the other. 

Admiral Dixon. In the past we have gotten in serious difficulty by 
stopping a production line before we had a proven article to replace 
the production coming off that line. That is what we have to con- 
tinually guard against. 

Mr. Forp. How are you using the F4H now? Are you using it in 
training? 

(Discussion held off the record). 

Mr. Forp. For fleet use? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For how many more years will you buy the F8U’s? 

Admiral Dixon. Off the record. 

When that will be, I do not think it is possible to tell at the moment. 
Certainly, it is in the offing. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed to the next slide. 





HELICOPTER PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Dixon. This is the new utility helicopter being built by 
Kaman. It is designed as a replacement for the Piasecki aircraft 
bought in 1951 and 1952 and are now in the fleet in the form of a 
utility helicopter. These aircraft will operate from a wide variety 
of naval vessels and shore installations for air sea rescue operations, 
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gunfire observation, reconnaissance, courier, personnel training and 
transfers, evacuation, emergency resupply and similar tasks. 

Mr. Froop. Does this aircraft have any armament of any kind? 

Admiral Drxon. No. This is a utility helicopter. 

Mr. Fioop. You have given us a list of its purposes. It strikes 
me that they might have some armament. Should they not be 
able to throw a rock, or something? 

Admiral Drxon. They are scheduled for the normal utility roles, 
to operate on the carriers, from shore bases and any other place where 
a helicopter utility capability is required. They would not engage 
in combat. They might be susceptible to gunfire at time, and un- 
fortunately we will just have to stand it like our helicopters did in 
Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a good reason why they must still stand it? 

Admiral Drxon. I do not think that it would be feasible to put 
armament on a helicopter. I do not know how you could do it. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know either. The fact that our helicopters 
had a lot of trouble in Korea because they had no armor or armament 
or any kind is no reason to me why we should perpetuate that con- 
dition unless there are better technical reasons why not? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. If it were required, we could 
put on armorplate. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean armament. 

Admiral Dixon. You could carry guns in the cockpit if necessary. 
I do not think it is feasible, however, to arm this helicopter with a 
weapon. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose that you have given that matter con- 
sideration. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am never sure of that. I am never sure that these 
people give consideration to all of these things. Have you? 

Admiral Dixon. We have, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want any armor in the belly of this thing? 

Admiral Drxon. We have experimented, Mr. Flood, with rockets 
on helicopters, but that involves sighting mechanisms and other 
devices. It would also be possible to put various types of armor on 
the aircraft. 

Mr. FLoop. Your great problem is ground fire. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about armor? 

Admiral Dixon. We could put armor on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Why have you not? 

Admiral Dixon. At the moment we do not feel it is necessary. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Admiral Dixon. I am corrected. We have made provision for 
removable armor on some of our helicopters. 

Mr. Fuioop. I knock on the door and I come in and I say, “Good 
morning, Admiral, what about armor or armament on_ these 
helicopters?”’ 

Admiral Dixon. As I said, we have removable armor provisions 
on some of the aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the nature of that? What do you mean by 
removable armor? What is the thickness of it and the nature of it? 
How do you do it? How long will it take? How much will it cost? 
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Admiral Dixon. May I furnish that for the record? 

Mr. FuLoop. Sure. 

(The requested information is classified and was furnished the 
committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed to the next chart. 

Admiral Dixon. This [indicating] is a standard helicopter that we 
are procuring for carrying combat troops and cargo for the Marines. 
It has been in production. This is a repeat order. 

Mr. FLoop. Will these operate off of those moth-eaten Marine 
carriers? Is that what they are for? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you ‘will put into the record the quality and nature 
of the armor and armament, if any? 

Admiral Dixon. We will, Mr. Flood. 

(The requested information follows:) 

At the present time there is no armor or armament provided in this helocopter. 


Mr. Forp. In this helicopter field I have often wondered whether 
there was the same need for diversification of models and types as 
there is in aircraft. It does not seem to me that the mission of a 
helicopter, whether Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine, is significantly 
different as might be the case in fixed-wing aircraft. 

Admiral Dixon. We have three primary requirements for heli- 
copters. We have the utility use which I showed you in the Kaman 
helicopter, a fairly small machine. We have the Marine amphibious 
requirement shown here and then we have the antisubmarine warfare 
requirement. Now, this is the same helicopter you will see on the 
next slide converted to this use rather than to antisubmarine warfare 
use. 

Mr. Forp. Then in the utility field there should not be any diverg- 
ence of requirements as far as the three services are concerned. Do 
you buy the same helicopters that the Army and the Air Force buy 
for that purpose? 

Admiral Drxon. Our requirement is dictated somewhat by the 
carrier requirement which necessitates a fairly small aircraft ‘when 
you are operating with a group of airplanes abroad. We want a 
smaller diame to do the job. We do buy some that are bought 
by the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Which models that you buy are likewise procured by the 
Army, or the Air Force? 

Admiral Nixon. The Air Force has procured some Kaman heli- 
copters but not of this type. They procured some of the previous 
type we have bought. The Army has procured a Sikorsky training 
= helicopter that we have bought. I think the Army and the 

r Force and the Navy have bought Piaseckis in the past. For 
aaa missions we can certainly use the same airplanes. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have in the record just how many similar 
types of helicopters have been bought for the three services in any 
one area? 

Admiral Drxon. Right. 

(Requested information follows:) 

The greatest area of common srocurement by the services is the Sikorsky S-58 
type which is te by the Navy as the HSS-1 and HSS-IN for the ASW 


mission and as the HUS-1 for the Marine amphibious transport mission, by the 
Army as the H-34A for their transport mission and by the Coast Gu: ird as the 
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HUS-1G. The only essential difference between these various models is in the 
equipment installed—principally electronics. 

The predecessor to the Sikorsky S-58 which was the Sikorsky S-55 was procured 
by the Navy as the HO4S for fleet utility use and as the HRS for the Marine 
transport mission. This model was procured by both the Air Force and Army 
as the H-19 and the Coast Guard as the HOAS. Again the aircraft was essentially 
identical in all cases except for some equipment variations. 

Similarly, the larger transport helicopter, the Sikorsky S-56, was procured by 
the Navy as the HR2S-1 for the Marine assault transport mission and by the 
Army as the H-37A for their transport mission. 

In the small utility helicopter area, the Bell Model 47 helicopter has been pro- 
cured by the Navy, the Army, and the Coast Guard in a variety of models over 
a period of years. The most recent procureme wg by the Navy and Coast Guard 
have heen as the HTL-6, HTL-7, and HUL-1 and by the Army as the H-13H, 
The variations between models represents design improvement of an evolutionary 
type which were generally adopted by both services in concurment procurements. 

A Kaman utility type was procured by the Navy as the HOK and HUK for 
Marine and fleet utility missions, respectively. Essentially the same aircraft 
was procured by the Air Force as the H-43A. This aircraft modified to incorporate 
a gas turbine engine is being procured by the Air Force as the H-43B. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a Marine Corps officer here. Do you know 
anything about this, the utilization of these choppers for your envelop- 
ing movement that we have heard so much about in the past several 
years? 

General Munn. Mr. Chairman, I am Major General Munn 
Director of Marine Aviation Division. Mr. Flood, the answer to 
your question is ‘‘yes,”’ sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. I have seen the Army on maneuvers in 
their new air cavalry operation where they send out advance echelons 
in waves of choppers with machineguns as skirmishers. You have seen 
that operation. 

Now, your purpose is to go in, as you have explained to us here fora 
couple of years, with this new Marine Corps concept of choppers tied 
into everything. If you are going to go beyond a beachhead into the 
rear areas there will be strong points and supply areas and everything 
else back there and cannot you utilize your choppers as cavalry as 
well as transport? Do you intend to, or what? 

General Munn. We have exactly the same experiments going on 
as the Army, putting armament on our helicopters. We have worked 
with them at Fort Brucker. In addition to that, we are conducting 
experiments where we are placing missiles on helicopters. We are 
working with the Bureau of Ordnance on other armament that can 
be fired from the helicopters. That is purely experimental. None of 
us knows whether or not if we run into an enemy strong point we can 
defeat him with our helicopters 

Mr. Fioopv. We have been at this for some 10 or 15 years. 

General Munn. But we have not had the enemy shooting at us. 

Mr. FLoop. And you have not had them shooting at you with these 
other things either. 

General Munn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think it is about time that somebody in the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps or the Coast Guard would decide? 
Now, ‘the Marines have been telling me what a great weapon this it. 
It is a great Marine weapon. It is no weapon except for the purpose 
of transport. I have been worrying about this for years. You say 
that this is only in the area of experiment now, that you are trying to 
find out, that you are trying this and that. My goodness, it seems to 
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me after 15 years it is about time that somebody knows how to use 
that chopper as it should be used, and that includes other than a mere 
utilitarian transport for a rifle platoon. 

General Munn. We think, sir, we will have this airplane adequately 
protected with our own attack aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Munn. If there is anything left in the way of small troops 
that happen to fire at this and our own attack planes cannot take care 
of it, possibly the machine guns that we are trying out might have an 
effect. 

Mr. Fioop. Jet fighters ground strafing again? 

General Munn. Ye es, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I thought that you proved to me in Korea that that is 
not too desirable with jets. 

General Munn. It is the best we have, or was the best we had. 

Mr. FLoop. That is no answer tome. I heard a long argument for 
2 years as to why you cannot do ground strafing with the 100 fighters, 
and you cannot fly these new hot supersonic aircraft and do round 
strafing against strong points on the ground. How is a century class 
fighter of § any category going to fly close support for a rifle platoon of 
helicopters? In what war? 

General Munn. We expect to do it with A4D’s and we are practic- 
ing regularly now. It will work out pretty well. We can drop the 
bombs more accurately with a modern-day A4D jet than we were 
able to drop them with our propeller type planes. 

Mr. Fioop. I just have the impression year after year, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we are losing, for some reason, some kind of a weapon in 
these helicopters, and it makes me very unhappy. It is awful late. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Admiral Dixon. This [indicating] is an antisubmarine helicopter, 
the HSS-1N, manufactured by the Sikorsky Co. It has been in the 
program before. 

Mr. Forp. Why were we slow in getting an all-weather capability 
in helicopters, or even an approximation of an all-weather capability? 

Admiral Dixon. Basically it is due to the difficulty of the task—the 
lack of stability in the helicoper. The lack of a reference plane in the 
helicopter has made it a very difficult task to get the necessary in- 
struments to fly the helicopter under instrument conditions. This is 
the first helicopter cleared by the FAA for instrument flight. Some- 
time last year is was cleared from Bridgeport to Patuxent by instru- 
ments. This is the first time a helicopter has been cleared on instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Forp. Has a real effort been made to develop an all-weather 
capability? 

Admiral Dixon. Very definitely. This all-weather capability to 
us really means the ability to operate these helicopters around the 
clock at night and also off the carriers. We have been restricted in 
this in the past. 

Mr. Forp. I got the impression that not much was done on it until 
three Army helicopters ran into a hill out in Nebraska about a year 
ago. 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. This development was started long 
before that, Mr. Ford. 
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Admiral BrarpsLtey. When I was in Philadelphia in 1951 the 
instrument laboratory was working on it then and two corporations 
were working on it, and we were able to just start doing some hands-off 
flying in about 1951. It has taken from 1951 to 1959 to get this, and 
it has been worked on by corporations as well as by the Government, 

Mr. Forp. It seems almost coincidental that as soon as three Army 
helicopters had this horrible accident in Nebraska almost immediately 
thereafter we started getting proper navigation equipment in heli- 
copters. It seems awfully coincidental to me. 

Admiral Dixon. | am sure our actions predated that many, many 
months in order to have helicopters here now. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would not all helicopters be amphibious without 
any question? 

Admiral Dixon. We have had amphibious helicopter capability by 
putting floats on the wheels. The next helicopter that you will see 
has a watertight hull which will permit it to land on water, but it has 
been a question of weight and engine power availability. In other 
words, in order to get an amphibious capability vou have to add 
weight, and until we got the proper engines which gave us the power 
we did not feel that it was warranted. 

Mr. Fioop. Are the Marines interested in that? 

General Munn. We are interested in them, but it’s just like the 
Admiral says, it adds so much weight and you lose so much carrying 
ability that so far we have not requested it. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there such a tremendous difference in the cost 
between the HSSIN and the HSS2? 

Admiral Dixon. The HSS2, Mr. Ford, has much greater capability. 

Mr. Manon. What vear in procurement are we on in the HSS2? 

Admiral Dixon. 1960 will be the third year. 

Mr. Forp. If the 2 is so superior to the 1, why are you at this time 
buying any more 1’s? 

Admiral Dixon. It is a question of availability of the aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Four years ago you showed usa whole parade of pictures, 
and so did the Air Force and the Army, of jet pods and proposed jet 
propulsion for helicopters on the tailpiece and on the main rotors. 
I have not seen one all day. 

Admiral Drxon. There is none of that type in our production 
program, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Obviously, because I have not seen them. Why not? 

Admiral Drxon. We do not feel that there is a requirement for 
that type of machine. It can be produced because there are small 
machines of this type flying in this country at the present time, and 
also in Europe. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not? Thave toask, “Why?” Ido not understand 
why. 

Admiral Drxon. We think that these [indicating] will do the job 
better. That is briefly the long and short of it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the right way to answer, but I guess that 
is it. Can you have somebody tell us why jet pods that we heard 
so much about 4 years ago are not being used? What happened to 
the jet theory in the last 2 years? 

Admiral Dixon. I will put that in the record. 
(The requested information follows :) 
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Four or five years ago there was considerable interest in jet-pod-type power- 
plants mounted on the rotor blade tips. The actual powerplants so used were of 
four types; ramjets, pulsejets, liquid rockets, or pressure jets which use com- 
pressed air from an engine compressor in the fuselage. 

In general, our research and development programs have established that 
helicopter applications of the first three types mentioned, ramjets, pulsejets and 
rockets, would be advantageous for only a very specialized type of helicopter 
mission which could generally be described as very short range with a relatively 
high payload. In short, this could be described as the flying crane-type helicopter. 
At present, the Navy does not have a requirement for this type of mission that 
justifies procurement of a helicopter limited to this use. 

With regard to the fourth type mentioned above various forms of pressure-jet 
applications show promise for the future, but have not been developed yet to the 
point where procurement is justified. This type of powerplant when developed 
may have sufficient flexibility to serve for both the short-range, heavy load mis- 
sion and the more general type longer range mission. There is considerable ac- 
tivity in this area in Britain and France, which we are watching very closely. 

At the present time, successful development of the shaft power gas turbine 
engine has provided us a superior powerplant for our new generation of helicopters. 


Mr. Norreiu. How long have you been using the helicopters in 
the armed services? 

Admiral Drxon. Since approximately 1943. 

Mr. Norretyi. And you have found them very good? 

Admiral Dixon. For their particular field; yes. 

Mr. Norreuu. In my judgment, you need more helicopters. As I 
see it, these helicopters can be used in many ways that an airplane 
cannot. I am absolutely sold on the theory of these helicopters. 

Admiral Drxon. They are certainly valuable. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened to the converter-plane concept? 

Admiral Dixon. It is still being developed. 

Mr. FLoop. Seriously? 

Admiral Dixon. Tne main projects are not ours. There are two or 
three projects that I know of in the country. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that very well. I mean the Navy, your Navy. 

Admiral Drxon. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Is the Navy serious about converter-plane configura- 
tion for any purpose? 

Admiral Dixon. At the present moment, no. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed to the next slide. 

Admiral Dixon. This [indicating] is the helicopter we were referring 
to a short while ago. 

Mr. Wuir1Een. How long can a machine like that stay up? 


Admiral Drxon. We expect it to stay out ———— hours. 
Mr. Wuirren. The range would be what at ——-—— hours? 


Admiral Dixon. This would be done under a very difficult problem 
of dunking sonars. If it did not dunk it could stay out much longer, 
of course. 

Mr. Manon. That is in case you deduct the dunking? 

Admiral Pirie. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Are there any long-haired Navy people talking about 
nuclear propulsion? Are you doing any of that type of work in 
research and development for Navy aircraft? 

Admiral Prriz. For helicopters? 

Mr. Fioop. Seaplanes, helicopters, or anything. 

Admiral Prrir. We are certainly considering the seaplanes. 

Mr. Froop. An atomic-propelled seaplane? 
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Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Froop. What do you mean by ‘‘considering’”’ 
Admiral Pints. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Fioop. How big are they in relation to that last Martin that 
you scratched? 

Admiral Prriz. This plane is considerably larger. It has a lot 
more hull room, a great deal more. 

Mr. Manon. I think that we will want to go into more detail on 
that with the research and development people. 
You may proceed to the next slide. 





> 


T-2J AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Dixon. This [indicating] is the T-2J trainer, manufactured 
by the North American Co. in Columbus. It is the basic trainer. 
It is a two-place trainer powered by a J—34 engine. Its performance 
is over 400 knots. It weighs approximately 10,000 pounds. It is 
flying and we expect to deliver it to the training command in July of 
this year. There are 60 in the request before you, 217 in prior years. 
We expect the total requirement to approximate 300 or more. It is 
not exactly firm at present. 

Mr. Manon. How does this aircraft compare with the Air Force’s 
version of the jet trainer? 

Admiral Drxon. The trainer used by the Air Force is a smaller 
aircraft. It is twin engine using smaller engines, and it has side-by- 
side seating. This has tandem seating. ‘Those are the major differ- 
ences. This is of somewhat higher performance than the aircraft that 
I am referring to in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Why cannot this be standardized in an effort to save 
a few hundred million? 

Admiral Prriz. Our requirements call for a basic jet trainer which 
we can land on acarrier. This requires more built-in strength. This 
plane has a carrier arresting hook. We feel that the requirements 
are enough different to require separate aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Could not your requirements and the requirements 
of the Air Force probably be consolidated into one plane if you 
realize unification of effort and collaboration between the Navy and 
the Air Force? 

Admiral Pirie. Let me put it this way: I think that we could 
eventually if they would accept the added strength required in this 
type of aircraft for the carrier qualification landings. 

Admiral Drxon. We do use the T—28 jointly with the Air Force. 
It was an Air Force development ‘and we bought many of them. 
The T-28 is the airplane this will replace in the training command. 

Mr. Manon. If consolidation had been possible in this case it seems 
to me that we might have saved a lot of money in the long run. 

Admiral Dixon. If the requirements are common we will certainly 
use their article and I am sure they will do the same with ours. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid there is nobody in the services or the 
Department of Defense who is lying awake at night trying to devise 
ways to consolidate effort and get more for the tax dollar with respect 
to matters of this kind. 
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Admiral Pirie, | think that we are, Mr. Chairman. For example, 
we are trying to get a version of this attack plane that is a real all- 
purpose reconnaissance aircraft. We are working very hard with the 
Air Force to try to get the same characteristics so that we can save 
by getting a large produc tion order. 

Admiral Dixon, We will show you in a few slides another Air 
Force airplane that we are buying in this program. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


AIRBORNE EARLY WARNING AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Dixon. This [indicating] is an airborne early warning 
aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Do I see a pontoon on that plane? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


ASW AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Drxon. This [indicating] is the ———— antisubmarine 
aircraft. This is a modification of the prior model that we bought in 
considerable quantities. It is improved by having increased detection 
range, detection probability and kill potential. It has an increased 
mission time due to the increased gasoline that we have put into the 
airplane and we have an enlarged space for the crew. 

Mr. Manon. In the presentations which we have heretofore had 
of the basic budget and suggested add-ons, we have been advised that 
the Navy indicated a desire to do more in the area of antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Now, to what extent is this presentation here today related to any 
of these programs which may have been in the proposed add-on budget 
but which are not actually included in the budget before us? Who 
will be best able to answer that? 

Admiral Pirin. The 10 percent add-on which we have presented— 
and I believe Admiral Burke has spoken to this—inecludes aircraft in 
the antisubmarine warfare area, only the helicopters, the HSS2’s. 
The aircraft which are in it are additional all-weather fighters, a con- 
tinuation of the WF2 early warning aircraft, an additional number of 
F8U2N’s and ——— GV1’s which are transport tankers for the 
Marines, and a number of antisubmarine helicopters. 

Mr. Manon. I am thinking of the items covered in your budget 
add-on. Are those the ones? 

Admiral Bearpsuey. This is the President’s budget being presented 
here, 

Mr. Manon. Was there a tentative request in the add-ons for addi- 
tional planes and weapons that are being presented here today, and to 
what extent and just where? 

Admiral Ensry. I can give you some numbers. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a general idea and make it very specific and 
understandable at this time, this point in the record. 

Present that information as to numbers and dollars so that we will 
have that before us. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. 
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(The requested information is classified and was furnished separately 
for the information of the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed to the next. 

Admiral Dixon. This [indicating] is a continuation buy of the 
plane which we have had in the program for a number of years, 
This is to fill out our requirements for the fleet. This is a proven 
aircraft. It is operating in the fleet at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. Is the last year of buy? 

Admiral Dixon. We cannot tell at the moment, Mr. Ford. It 
might well be. It will depend on our requirements next year, whether 
we have to extend the line or whether we can stop it. 

Mr. Forp. How far along are you on the P3V? 

Admiral Dixon. I will cover that in the next slide, sir. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT PLANTS 


Mr. Wuirren. What percentage of the Navy planes which you 
have under contract has the cost based on the fact that you have to 
keep these aircraft factories open and in operation? It is my belief 
that doing that sort of thing is one of the most dangerous things we 
have to face. I recognize the necessity for maintaining a reason- 
able degree of productive capacity in all weapons of war, but is there 
any estimate in official circles of the Navy or of the Defense Depart- 
ment of which you are aware which indicate how much extra cost 
there is in your budget for aircraft which comes about because of the 
necessity or a decision at some level that companies have to be given 
contracts to keep the company going? Have you any estimate of 
that? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Whitten, we do not have any such policy that 
we must keep a company going. If we need their product, we buy it. 

I admit that the shoe is beginning to pinch in a lot of places. With 
the reduced number of articles being bought, many aircraft manu- 
facturers are having serious problems. 

Mr. Wurrren. I sat on this committee for a number of years 
during World War II, and we heard so much about the necessity to 
standardize. Sitting here on this side of the table 1 have seen planes 
and helicopters, and the question arises whether this variety comes 
about because of any required differences or whether it comes from 
dividing out contracts among various companies. 

I think the lack of uniformity, or the lack of standardization, not 
only in this field but in many other fields within the Defense Depart- 
ment, could be traceable either to a military decision that you have 
to have so much capacity or else congressional pressure from back 
home that we keep employment going “and keep the factories going. 

There has been no official determination in that field, has there? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. We have mobilization plans, Mr. 
Whitten, but I have had no directive that any plant must be kept in 
production. 

We do have plans where we have these naval industrial reserve 
aircraft facilities. If a contractor vacates one of those facilities, 
then it is up to us to decide whether we need it for the long picture. 
If we do not need it we ask the Army and Air Force if they need it. 
If it is not needed we turn it over to GSA for disposition. 

Mr. Wuirren. Most of this operation is still with Government- 
financed facilities? 
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Admiral Drxon. A lot if it; ves, sir. There are some contractor 
facilities involved. 

Mr. Wuirren. But the major portion is the former? 

Admiral Dixon. That is right. This is a very touchy problem, 
Mr. WHITTEN. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure it is, and it is also serious in our com- 
parative ability to withstand the cold war against Russia. 

[ have mentioned this before the record. We saw Russian military 
people putting up telephone wires for the use of the Government. 
Of course, it is different there because the telephone service here is 
owned by a corporation. 

There is a great difference in the drag on the economy under our 
system as against a system such as theirs. I wouldn’t swap systems 
with them at all, but we have to recognize the economic effect under 
our system as opposed to the drag on their economy. 

Admiral Dixon. We have only 15 models this year in this program. 

I do not feel that is an excessive number of models. 

Mr. Wuirren. My question was not to take issue with your present 
planning but just to try to point up this problem to see if any judgment 
had been passed on it. 

Mr. Forpv. How would the 15 models this year compare with 2 
years ago, Admiral? 

Admiral Drxon. Definitely under that of 2 vears ago, and I can 
remember not long ago when we had over 30, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How many aircraft do you have in the inventory by 
type? Is it 50? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; 50 basic models in the operating inventory. 

Mr. Forp. This is the result of a conscious effort to squeeze down 
the models? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; very definitely, 

Mr. Forp. Can you do any better than this? 

Admiral Drxon. I think we will do better, but I would hate to 
promise any definite date. 


ASW AIRCRAFT 


This is the modification of the Lockheed Electra. We are con- 
verting it toan ASW replacement for the P-2V. This will give a very 
high speed and altitude capabilitv. It will have a speed of [- ] 
knots and approximately the same range and endurance as a [——-—}. 
This will permit the airplane to get on a contact fast, cut down the 
dead time, and we feel it is urgently required in our operating forces. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the leadtime? 

Admiral Drxon. Approximately the same as on a normal airplane, 
18 months. 

This is one of the reasons why we bought this aircraft. It was 
What we wanted in the first place but the fact that Lockheed had 
developed the Electra cuts down our development time and saves us 
some 2 vears. 

Mr. Froop. What is the crew? How much of an operational crew 
do you have on this plane? 

Admiral Dixon. The crew is 10, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. What does the P-2V have? 
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Admiral Dixon. The same, sir. One of the disadvantages of the 
P2V is the lack of internal volume. We cannot put anything else 
into the airplane. 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt about the Lockheed Electra being a 

capable flying machine, is there? 

Admiral Dixon. I should certainly think not, Mr. Ford. It is 
being sold to a lot of commercial airlines. 

Mr. Forp. It is being used a lot today? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If that is the case why is there such a time lag in this 
case so far as the Navy is concerned? 

Admiral Drxon. I think we are doing awfully well, Mr. Ford, to 
get this airplane into the fleet as soon as we are. I think that is a 
phenomenal time. 

Mr. Forp. How major a modification job is it from a commercial 
version to your version? 

Admiral Dixon. It is quite a modification. We are modifying the 
contours of the airplane. We are taking out a section in here which 
will give us a better internal arrangement. We are increasing the 
weight of it by some 15,000 pounds by additional fuel which we require 
to do our mission, and, of course, you have all the ASW equipment, 
which has to go into the airplane. 

Mr. Forp. Is the real delay acquisition of equipment rather than 
development of the aircraft? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. It is development of the aircraft and 
tooling up for production. 

Mr. Forp. Will this necessitate setting up another production line 
separate from Lockheed’s commercial version? 

Admiral Dixon. I cannot answer that question specifically, Mr. 
Ford, but if Lockheed has a going production line of commercial 
transports, | think they would probably set up another line for this. 
Captain Gill from my Production Division can supply a more definitive 
answer. 

Captain Gitt. About two-thirds of the way down, the lines will 
split and the commercial version will go one way and the Navy version 
will go the other way. There is about 50 percent common tooling. 

Mr. Forp. Do they use the same engines? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. Except for the internal arrangement 
and the equipment in the airplane, they are more or less the same. 
We will have to beef up the landing gear due to increased weight. 

Mr. Forp. It seems as though that unit cost, even though you are 
just getting into it, is substantial. What does the commercial model 
cost? Have you any idea? 

Admiral eo I think the commercial model is being sold to the 
airlines for under $3 million, However, this is amortized over about 
400 aircraft. 

If we did the same thing and amortized ours over that number, our 
cost would be comparable. 

Mr. Forp. That is what you are forecasting now? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir; if we did the same as Lockheed is doing 
with the airlines, which is to amortize this over a long production 
order, we then would have comparable figures. This is developmental 
costs as well as the hardware, and, of course, we are paving our share 
of the development cost. 
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Mr. Forp. When you say the unit cost in this individual aircraft is 
so many dollars, does that include all of the gear within it, or is it 
simply the aircraft? 

Admiral Dixon. Everything that is in it. 

Mr. Forp. Completely fitted out? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This in production now as distinguished from R. & D.? 

Admiral Drxon. The Electra is in production, and this is the first 
order for this configuration of the Electra. 

Mr. FLtoop. Do we understand that the unit production cost of a 
P-3V-—1 from now on is to be this amount? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. If we ordered them next year it would 
reduce the cost and on each order we should realize a cost reduction. 

Mr. Firoop. As we did on all the others? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The B-47 Air Force bird is a complicated piece of 
machinery, too. They have three men in it. Why do you need 10? 

Admiral Drxox. We have the ASW mission requirement supporting 
this number. 

Mr. FLoop. What do they do in a B-47? 

Admiral Dixon. He has a fixed target to attack, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Do you like all these people i m airplanes? 

Admiral Drxon. We certainly want the minimum numbers, but 
also on these one missions you must realize that a person cannot look 
at a radarscope for 6 hours uninterruptedly and be efficient. We have 
0 prov ide some relief. 

Mr. Manon. The next slide. 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT, SECOND MARINE AVIATION 


(New slide.) 

Admiral Dixon. This is a modification of the Lockheed C130 Air 
Foree transport being bought for the Marines as an in-flight refueler 
and assault tanker to support the amphibious operations. 

Mr. Manon. Why do the Marines need in-flight refueling? 

Admiral Drxon. Mobility, Mr. Chairman, to get their support air- 
craft where required to the scene of combat from shore bases, wherever 
they might be. 

Admiral Pirie. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What about the availability of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand to supply support? 

Admiral Prrre. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is this adequate procedure? 

Admiral Pirie. They used their refuelers to get their aircraft over; 
ves, sir; and that is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Manon. Then do we need to duplicate it with the Marines? 

Admiral Prriv. This is a replacement for current transport for the 
Marines, but we have the tanker capability in ad lition, 

Mr. Froop. This, Mr. Chairman, is what I was pleading with the 
Air Force about when we first started to give birth to tankers. | 
pleaded with them year after year—why don’t you make vour tankers 
convertible to transports? Why are these not assault aircraft and 
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transport aircraft as well as tankers so we can use them as we need 
them. 

This is the kind of airplane I think we should have had from the 
beginning in all branches of the service. 

Mr. Manon. Why could not these people be supported by the 
fleet? What mission do the Marines have which would take them 
away from the fleet and deprive them of Navy support? 

Admiral Pri. There might be some confusion about the mission, 
The rapid transport of Marines overseas in a trouble situation is to 
cet them from the continental United States, or the bases where 
thev happen to be, out into the forward area so they are available. 

This applies not only to the ground troops and men who have to 
get there to fight but also it applies to the aircraft which they need 
to support them at the scene of the conflict. 

The attack carrier task force does supply that support until the 
Marines get established on the beach. They have their own expert 
air support aircraft with them. That is the reason for the Marine 
Air Wing in being. This gives you a great capability in mobility and 
quick reaction to get to a trouble spot anywhere in the world in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Manon. You mean to use this aircraft as a transport? 

Admiral Prriz. Either a transport ora refueler when you are moving 
airplanes. . 

Mr. Fioop. We have a Marine flier here. When we ask those ques- 
tions we should have him answer some of the questions. 

General Munn. I would like to emphasize the fact that this airplane 
was originally selected by the Marine Corps because of the fact it had 
small-field capabilitv. [It was developed by the Air Force, and it was 
the most effective plane we could find at the time. We could go into 
small fields with poorly prepared surfaces. 

It was somebody’s smart idea that we could take this same plane, 
because of its large capacity, and put rubber tanks inside and carry 
some 4,200 gallons of extra fuel on board, thereby being able to refuel 
our attack aircraft and our fighter aircraft and fly them anywhere in 
the world as an added dividend. 

We borrowed two from the Air Force, and in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics we put ina jury rig. We can put this installa- 
tion in in a matter of 4 hours and take it out in a matter of 3 hours 

Mr. Manon. Where would these aircraft be stationed? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Manon. What is the added cost of this aircraft for the advan- 
tage of having it operate as a tanker? 

General Munn. Something over $1 million per copy, Mr. Chairman. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics has the figure. 

Mr. Manon. That is about ———— percent increase in cost, I 
assume. 

General Munn. The cost I have seen is with the refueling capabil- 
ity plus a few changes made in order to use U.S. Navy instruments. 

Admiral Drxon. “The Air Force cost of the C130-P is ———. Our 
flyaway cost is ———._ There is a difference of ——— 

Part of that difference is due to the fact that, in the Air Force costs, 
product improvement, ground handling equipment, special engine 
accessories, electronic special test equipment, are not included, 
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amounting to some ————. This gives a major difference of —-—— in 
flyaway cost. 

‘If we take the basic air frame changes that the Marines require, 
the cost of this change, including the tanker capability, electrical and 
electronic changes, parachute racks, and so forth, the total is ———. 

Mr. Manon. What is the basic mission of Marine Aviation? 

General Munn. Basic mission of Marine Aviation is to be the avia- 
tion portion of the Marine attack foree. Our primary mission is in 
support of the ground forces. 

Our secondary mission is to supplement naval aviation when neces- 
sary aboard carriers. 

Mr. Manon. How does this mission compare with the mission of 
the Tactical Air Command? 

General Munn. Two entirely different things, Mr. Chairman. 
The Marine Corps and the Marine Aviation is no more like the Tactical 
Air Command than the Marine Corps is like the Army. We have a 
compact, hard-hitting little organization of air and ground which goes 
into the assault. When that is over and we have established our base 
for the Navy, and an entry for the Army, we have to call in the Army 
to go in for the long pull. 

Mr. Manon. How do you compare Marine Aviation’s mission to 
support Marine amphibious landings with other missions? 

General Munn. Other missions of Marine Aviation? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Munn. Our primary mission is to support the landings 
and to defend the base after it is established. 

Our secondary mission, as I said, is to carry out the mission which 
the Fleet Commander wishes. All Marine Aviation, like all Marine 
ground, is under the Fleet Commander. 

Mr. Froop. What kind of terrain can you put that thing down on? 

General Munn. That plane? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Munn. The Air Force had experience with the C—130—A, 
which is the same plane except it doesn’t have as large an engine. 

Mr. FLoop. How many troops can you put into this? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. What will they have with them? Will it be the rifle 
echelons and light hardware? 

General Munn. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. How many thousand gallons of gas? Fill this full of 
gas, troops, and hardware. What kind of ground can you put it 
down on? 

General Munn. The Air Force has done this very successfully at 
Eglin Field. 

Mr. FLoop. How many troops? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Can you get it off afterwards? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Do you put light tanks into this? 

General Munn. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Antitank guns? 

General Munn. No, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. What ts the heaviest piece of hardware? 

General Munn. I thought you meant mounting them. 

Mr. FLoop. No, can you put them jn there? 

General Munn. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Is that with the gas? 

General Munn. Not to refuel other planes. 

Mr. FLroop. Anything vou put in there you can also have the gas 
tanker? 

General MuNN. pounds of gasoline internally in the plane. 

Mr. FLoop. This is the airplane I have been trying to get the Air 
Force to buy for 100 years, one million of them. 

Mr. Manon. In your concept of Marine aviation, General, are you 
building up a force which is more of a strike force than one geared 
to support the Marine Corps amphibious or other type operation? 

General Munn. No,sir. This plane is only to help us get our short- 
legged attack and fighter aircraft to the action and the scene of opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the purpose of the aircraft carrier? 

General Munn. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Does the Navy have enough carriers to do that? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

As you know, the amphibious force is only part of the fleet. The 
fleet has many other missions than just supporting the amphibious 
landings, so the big carriers have not only to take care of the fleet 
landing before we get there but we have to be ranging out at sea to take 
care of antisubmarine warfare, incoming airplanes, and—— 

Mr. FLtoop. What is the range of this bird? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I don’t know exactly what the maximum range is at maximum 
weight. 

Mr. Fioop. It would be important for a transport assault tanker. 
I would like to know that. 

General Munn. Maximum distance it wil fly? 

Mr. FLoop. At maximum weight with gas, hardware, and people. 
How far will it go without refueling or touc chin g ground? 

Admiral Dixon. We will supply that for the information of the 
committee, since the answer is classified. 

General Munn. We were interested in its maximum weight over 
the maximum distance. 

Mr. FLoop. So am I. This is my baby. 

Mr. Manon. There is considerable expression of a need for addi 
tional manpower in the Marines above that provided in the budget. 
These planes would go a considerable way in financing the extra 
Marines which are required. Would it be good management. to 
eliminate these planes and provide for the additional Marines, 
General? 

General Munn. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? 
General Munn. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record). 
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As we see a transport aircraft in the Marine Corps, it is just as 
much of a tactical airplane, subject to the requirements of the com- 
manding general of the amphibious force, as is the attack plane and 
the fighter, because at the time the general ashore wants to move a 
regiment he has the exact power to do it. 

If he runs short of supplies or equipment or people he should have 
his own tactical support aircraft to bring them in and put them where 
he needs them. 

This is not an airplane which is designed to take people across the 
ocean. That is a tertiary mission. The first mission is to bring the 
troops and the supplies and the people up to the combat zone. 

Mr. Manon. On a priority basis these planes are more important 
than additional manpower to the Marine Corps in your opinion? 

General Munn. They are absolutely necessary to stay in business. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have your missile program ready for presenta- 
tion? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. One or two questions on the previous slide. These 
GV-—1’s being procured are all to be equipped as tankers, or are they 
to have a dual purpose at the time of their construction? 

Admiral Dixon. Dual. They can be converted to tanker or to 
transport. 

Forp. How quickly does that conversion take place? 

General Munn. About 4 hours. 

Mr. Froop. Can they do both? 

General MuNN. Yes, sir. It takes 4 hours to put the tanker equip- 
ment in. It takes about 3 hours to pull it out. 

\lr. FLoop. When you put tanker equipment into this bird you are 
not eliminating its other virtues. It is not a pure tanker? 

General Munn. These are very large rubber bags we put into the 
fuselage. We fill them with gasoline. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that all you can carry? 

General Munn. In that period that is all we can carry. 

Mr. Firoop. There is no way this can be made into something else 
plus a tanker? 

General Munn. No, sit 

\ir. FLoop. You have no requirement for that? 

General Munn. We would like to have it but we cannot have 
everything, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Forp. This is the first buy in this particular item? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir; we bought them in prior years. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total requirement as of now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is their range with that kind of a load? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Does this aircraft have a paratrooper capability or is it 
limited simply to landing troops by runway and then disembarking? 

General Munn. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Mauon. Proceed with missiles. 
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(New slide.) 

Admiral Dixon. This is the ——-— which is a repeat order. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 





The manufacturer is ——-——. The missile is a proven missile. 
(New slide.) 
This is ———— air-to-ground missile. Off the record. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why do you need additional evaluation missiles at this 
point, Admiral? 

Admiral Drxon. We have to test these missiles and any change 
you put in them has to be tested. We test that in what we call 
evaluation missiles which appear in a different part of the President’s 
budget, in Activity 6. 

Mr. Forp. What is the lead time on this buy, for example? 

Admiral Drxon. It is 12 months, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have one production line? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir, the Martin Co. is making this missile. 

(New chart.) 

This is our new air-to-air missile. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This can be more adequately discussed on research 
and development. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is this on your sheet? 

Admiral Drxon. These are evaluation missiles, under Activity 6, 
Mr. Flood. It appears on page C-—5. 

Mr. Forp. What aircraft would utilize this? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will get a better picture in the “Research and 
development”’ presentation. 

(New slide). 

Admiral Dixon. This is another air to ground missile. 

Mr. Fioop. You say air to ground. You mean air to surface as 
against anything? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How long has this missile been under development? 

Admiral Drxon. Approximately 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. How much has been obligated thus far? 

Admiral Dixon. $39 million through 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by evaluation? 

Admiral Dixon. Those are missiles we use to test the adequacy 
of the design. 

In any missile assigned to the test program we call it an evaluation 
missile. 

Mr. Fuoop. Are these not operational SIDEWINDER, 
REGULUS I? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; but this entry is not for the missile. 
SIDEWINDER is bought by the Bureau of Ordnance, and this is 
SIDEWINDER launchers that you see here. 

We provide the launcher and the Bureau of Ordnance provides the 
missile. 

Mr. FLoop. Page C—5 states ‘Evaluation missiles.”’ 
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Admiral Dixon. We should have indicated SIDEWINDER 
if launchers for this item. This is not the missile itself. 
Mr. Froop. The SIDEWINDER launcher is a lot different from 
a SIDEWINDER. 
Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; but you notice no missile quantities are 
indicated. 
| Mr. FLoop. What am I looking at, a SIDEWINDER launcher? 
Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Did I understand correctly that to date, including 
through fiscal 1959, $39 million has been made available or obligated 
€e | for CORVUS? 
! Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. This, plus the fiscal year 1960 request, would appear to 
be an inordinate amount of funds for development of this kind of a 
weapon. Is that true? 
Admiral Dixon. I do not think so, Mr. Ford. This is a compli- 
cated weapon. 
Mr. Forp. It is to take the place of what? What is its mission? 
Admiral Dixon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. When do you expect it to be operational? 
Admiral Drxon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record. ) 
Mr. Forp. What is the function of this in relation to the 
HOUND-DOG? 
Admiral Masrrerson. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. What countermeasures can be utilized against this, if 
any? 
Admiral Masterson. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Forp. Does it have atomic capability? 
Admiral Masterson. Atomic and nonatomic. 
Mr. FLoop. What is the atomic yield? 
Admiral Masterson, Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
| Mr. Manon. To what extent is this program on schedule? 
Admiral Dixon. We have had some difficulty, Mr. Chairman, but 
| we think we are recovering the time that we have lost and we are 
more or less on schedule. 
Mr. Manon. How much time have you lost? 
Captain CuamsBers. This last year we slipped somewhat behind 
our schedule because of some technical difficulties. 
Our recent progress is bringing us back on, and we feel we are on 
our original schedule and will complete on schedule. 
Mr. Manon. Has Temco done an adequate job insofar as the Navy 
estimate is concerned with this project? 
Captain CuamBers. I think so, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. What is the schedule? 
Captain CHaMBERs. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Ftoop. What do you mean by evaluation missiles? SIDE- 
WINDER is not a SIDEWINDER but a launcher. 
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What is the SPARROW? 

Admiral Dixon. SPARROW IIT. 

Mr. Froop. It is not a SPARROW but a SPARROW launcher? 
Admiral Dixon. That is right. You will notice the missiles are 
indicated by the numbers in the third column. 





NAVY USE OF CONTRACT TECHNICIANS 


Mr. FLoop. Yes; what is the REGULUS? 

Admiral Dixon. Contractor services for $100,000 for the evalua- 
tion program, for the program in the fleet now. 

Mr. FLtoop. Contractor services for evaluation of REGULUS I? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir, contractor services for support of the 
missile in the fleet. 

Mr. FLoop. Why is that evaluation? 

Admiral Drxon. I will ask my comptroller to speak to that. 

Mr. Lewis. The amount in there, Mr. Flood, is for technicians 
assigned to the fleet units to assist with the firing of REGULUS I. 

Mr. FLoop. Civilians with combat fleet units? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell me about that. How many civilians do we have 
with the 6th Fleet? 

Mr. Lewis. | could not give the answer as to the number with a 
particular fleet, sit 

Ir. FLoop. This is quite a story. Do I understand that the 
United States Navy has on the 6th Fleet decks, civilians? 

Mr. Lewis. They have from time to time civilians who are financed 
from this and other parts of the budget. 

Mr. FLoop. How many civilians did you have off the coast of 
Lebanon with the 6th Fleet at any time during the so-called Lebanon 
crisis, referring to civilians on battleships of all categories and for all 
purposes? How long were they there and what is the table of organi- 
zation in the United States Navy, air, ground, water, underneath 
it or anything else? 

How many civilians of all types, kinds, and descriptions do you 
have with fighting Navy components any plac e at any time and Why? 

Admiral Dixon. We will have to provide the number for the record, 
sir. 

In any of these programs of ours, Mr. Flood, we might run into 
difficulties anywhere in the world. If we run into difficulties, if it 
requires contractor know-how on the scene, we will send contractor 
people there. 

As soon as the difficulty is remedied we bring them back. 

Mr. Fxoop. I know all about that. I want to know in the develop- 
ment of our modern type of warfare, under the Articles of War and 
under international relations and treaties of all types, kinds, and 
descriptions, all about these broad vistas of something which never 
took place before to any great extent. 

Now, apparently because of this type of warfare, it will be neces- 
sary from now on in to do considerably more than ever was done in 
the last hundred years. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean war is much too technical for military 
people? 
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\lr. FLoop. | was going to get to the uniforms in a moment. This 
is a very inviting and extremely interesting subject and it can be very 
embarrassing to a lot of people. 

Let us take the Navy’s part of it. 

\ir. Manon. Will vou comment on this? How long have you been 
doing this sort of thing and to what extent? 

Admiral Dixon. It is nothing unusual, Mr. Chairman. 

| had the command of the Flight Test Division at Patuxent for 
2 years. When we got a new contractor’s airplane down there it was 
to our advantage to get contractors to give us the know-how that 
they had. 

Mr. Froop. At Patuxent? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What about Okinawa and Lebanon, combat units in 
the line with the fighting fleet? 

Admiral Dixon. If we have ships in port these contractor repre- 
sentatives may well visit the ships. 

\ir. Froop. Let us take them out of port. Thev are steaming 
40 miles off the coast. They are in line of battle. This is a fighting 
operation. What happens to the civilians? 

Admiral Dixon. They are certainly not a regular part of our forces, 
Mr. Flood, in any concept or in any stretch of the imagination. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know under what circumstances does the 
U.S. Navy have a civilian on any of its fighting units at any time 
during combat operations? 

Admiral Dixon. I will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Can you give an answer? 

Admiral Exsry. We took two or three gentlemen from Raytheon 
to sea with us during World War II because we had a new radar 
equipment being put in. The shipyard people could not make it 
work so we took these people 

Mr. Ftoop. That was an accident. 

Mr. Manon. Do you take them to combat areas? 

Admiral Ensrey. North Atlantic convoy escort routes. There were 
also many civilians who were captured during World War IT and held 
in Japanese prison camps who were out in ships for similar work and 
for tests. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t think I just stumbled on soinething from left 
field, but I want to know to what extent is this becoming a developing 
policy, to what extent am I getting more bodies out of uniform on the 
firing steps? This thing can get very complicated. 

Admiral Dixon. I will insert a clarifying statement in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Navy has for many years contracted with equipment manufacturers to 
provide technicians on an “as needed” basis to repair and service complicated 
equipment and to train Navy personnel in the latest techniques. These con- 
tractor employees work aboard naval activities and Navy ships. They are not 
assigned continuously to Navy units, and are emploved for only short periods at a 
time until a specific task is completed. Under normal circumstances these con- 


tractor personne! are not utilized during combat operations. In a few isolated 
Instances during World War Il and the Korean emergency. «a small number of 
these contractor employees were emploved during enemy actions These instances 


are rare since it is Navy policy to remove all civilian personnel from a danger zone 
prior to any action. 

With respect to the specific item in question—$100,000 for evaluation of 
REGULUS I—these funds wil! pay for contractor evaluation of minor improve- 
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ments in the missile system necessitated by operational experience, and the 


incorporation of fixes in the missile by contractor technicians sent out to operating 
units, 


DRONE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Admiral Dixon. This is the drone program, Mr. Chairman. This 
is a drone bought for use as a target in training operations for surface- 
to-air and air-to-air defense weapons systems. This has been in the 
program before. 

It is a reasonable target to buy, the most economical we can buy. 
There is no problem of development with it. 

Mr. Forp. Is this different from or similar to what the Air Force 
and the Army buy? 

Admiral Dixon. The Army and the Air Force have bought it. It 
is a common target, sir. We have common programs in all these 
targets, Mr. Ford. 

This is a common target, a joint development of the Air Force and 
Navy. It is an expends able t target for use in training operations with 
high performance targets and aircraft, surface-to-air and air-to-air 
defense weapons systems. 

This is a joint endeavor financed by the Air Force and the Navy, 
and the Navy is the cognizant agency in this case. 

We have in the Bureau of Aeronautics a project officer who is an 
Air Force officer in charge of the project. 

Mr. Forp. Where is this on the justification sheet? 

Admiral Dixon. In evaluations, page 6. 

Mr. FLoop. How many carrier aircrafi do you have fighting at 
this speed? 

Admiral Drxon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Dixon. This is a helicopter to carry a weapon out from the 
destroyer and attack submarines. We have ———— in the program. 
We bought ———— previously. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a practical thing? 

Admiral Dixon. We have operated these aircraft off the stern of 
a destroyer, and the destroyer people indicate they have had very 
good success. 

Mr. Manon. When they deliver them what happens? 

Admiral Drxon. They bring it back. 

Mr. Manon. They do not touch the water with the helicopter? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is the way to beat a watch officer on liberty. 

Admiral Prris. I would like to add that this must be evaluated, 
Mr. Chairman, to see whether it will operate or not before we go 
into any request to you for production numbers 
Mr. Forp. How many would operate from an individual destroyer? 
Admiral Pirin. We have —- in the ship and -———- is operating 
a time. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it function as a torpedo? 

Admiral Dixon. It is a torpedo. 

Admiral Ensi.y. Two torpedoes drop down at one time. 
Mr. FLoop. The weapon is a torpedo? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. What specific test engines do you plan to procure in 
fiscal 1960, and what is the present status of these engines? 

You can supply that information for the record later. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished for the 
information of the committee. ) 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What do you contemplate under your aircraft modern- 
ization activity for which you are requesting $129,589,000? 

Admiral Dixon. We expect to perform antisubmarine warfare 
improvements. We expect to provide an improved in-flight instru- 
ment flight capability in a helicopter. 

We expect to improve our electronics countermeasures. We have 
an aircraft armament improvement program. 

We have a safety of flight item in the program, which is a projec- 
tion of past experience. 

These are changes that will be required in our aircraft previously 
bought in this program, sir. 

Will you briefly explain for the record the Julie-Jezebel system. 
I believe that we have had it before, but I believe you made reference 
to it in your statement. 

Admiral Dixon. This is the Navy’s greatly improved technique 
for prosecuting antisubmarine warfare from aircraft. 

(Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mauon. It is impossible, gentlemen, for this committee and 
in this kind of a hearing to go into intimate and precise details on all 
of these programs. How well are these programs evaluated from the 
standpoint of policy and requirements and so forth? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I think that our production pro- 
gram is as sound as J have ever seen it, and I think that the moderni- 
zation that we are talking about now is necessary, particularly in view 
of the fact that we have to improve our existing inventory of aircraft 
because, as I stated earlier, we are not building adequate numbers to 
replace our losses. So I think that the modernization is sound in 
every aspect. 

Mr. Manon. Ideally you would rather do less in modification and 
more in procurement of new aircraft? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much. 
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SHIPBUILDING 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. W. M. BEAKLEY USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, FLEET OPERATIONS AND READINESS 
VICE ADM. R. B. PIRIE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


AIR 


REAR ADM. A. G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1959. 


REAR ADM. P. D. STROOP, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
COMDR. D. C. DAVIS, USN, ASSISTANT FOR AIRBORNE DEFENSE 
WEAPONS, AIR WARFARE DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF 


OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE 


NAVY 


REAR ADM LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER OF THE 


NAVY, BUDGET AND REPORTS 


REAR ADM. K. L. MASTERSON, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


(AIR) 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954 programs: 
(a) Ships 
(6) Ordnance - 
2. Fiscal year 1955 program: 
(a) Ships 
(6) Ordnance -- 
3. Fiscal year 1956 program 
(a) Ships 
(6) Ordnance. - -- 
4. Fiscal year 1957 program 
(a) Ships-_- 
(6) Ordnance_ -- 
5. Fiscal year 1958 program: 
(a) Ships_. 
(6) Ordnance- - 
6. Fiscal year 1959 program 
(a) Ships 
(b) Ordnance 
Fiscal year 1960 program: 
(a) Ships 
(6) Ordnance - 
8, Fiseal year 1961 program 
(a) Ships 
(6) Ordnance 
. Shipbuilding administrative expenses 
(a Ships 
(6) Ordnance _-- 
10. Reserve tools and facilities_ -- 
11. Electronics major procurement-- 


€ 


Total direct obligations... 


Reimbursable obligations: 
5. Fiscal year 1958 program (ships) -- 
6. Fiscal year 1959 program (ships 
7. Fiscal year 1960 program (ships 
11. Electronics major procurement 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations_. 


1948 actual 


$45, 058, 971 
315, 891 


78, 788 
115, 530, 144 

3, 458, 138 
2, 066 
|, SOY 
675, 803, 911 
, 091, 844 
56, 943, 178 
16, 909, 223 


33, 060, 154 
, 926, 791 
421, 676 
64, 186, 819 


~ 


1, 819, 068, 463 


12, 215, 124 
15, 698, 850 


7, 313 


1949 estimate 


1940 estimate 


$34, 760, 000 


22, 000, 000 
1, 700, 000 


51, 000, 000 | 


30, 100, 000 


143, 051, 000 
75, 038, 000 


320, 811, 000 
25, 096, 000 


800, 200, 000 | 


309, 700, 000 


59, 780, 000 
15, 600, 000 


4 
= 


, 250, 000 


85, 000 
24, 366, 000 


a 


2, 048, 637, 000 


8 


- 


, 000, 000 


] 


500, 000 
95, 500, 000 


2, 144, 137, 000 


100, 000 | 


$14, 300, 000 
1, 087, 000 


20, 000, 000 
1, 413, 000 


40, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000 


90, 899, 000 
21, 993, 000 


90, 624, 000 
8, 380, 000 


22, 890, 000 
34, 374, 000 
574, 445, 000 
141, 000, 000 


92, 300, 000 
18, 400, 000 
31, 400, 000 
500, 000 


= 


160, 295, 000 


1, 874, 300, 000 


9, 577, 000 
5, 000, 000 
11, 877, 000 


26, 454, 000 


1, 900, 754, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 


Financing 


Comparative transfer to other accounts- --.- 

Unobligated balance brought forward 

Unobligated balance transferred to “ 
ment, test and evaluation, Navy’’ (1960 Appropria- 
tion Act). ... 

Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to 
be earned from military assistance fund reservations) 
transferred to or from (—) other accounts--.---- 

4.ivances and reimbursements from— 

Deliveries of materiel common to requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year.-. 
Other accounts... -- ™ 

Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 2481, 2665, 2667, 7367; 
31 U.S.C. 48a) 

Anticipated reimbursements for future years’ deliveries 
of materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year-- 

Recovery of prior year obligations 

Unobligated balance carried forward 





Appropriation (new obligational authority 


Object 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 


Averag 


e number of all employees 


Number of employees at end of year 


Averag 


e GS grade and salary 


Average salary of ungraded positions 


Personal service obligations: 


Direct ob] 


Permanent positions — 
Other personal services Pete 


lotal personal service obligations 


igations: 

01 Personal services 

02 Travel ss . 

03 Transportation of things----- : 
04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services_- 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contra: tual services 

0& Supplies and inaterials 

09 Equipment 

il Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments. ‘ 


Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 


09 


01 Personal services_. 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
Total reimbursable obligations__ 
Total, Department of the Navy. 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Equipment 


rotal obligations 


Obligations are distributed as follows 


Department of the Navy 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Department of Commerce 


o8Gh 


} 5s pt. 5 


1958 actual 


$19, 848, 000 
—955, 907, 371 


275, 101 


—385, 625 
—8, 562, 291 


—345, 712 


—3, 947, 135 
994, 257, 720 


1, 880, 000, 000 


classification 


1958 actual 


3, 704 
3, 436 
3, 427 
$5, 129 


$5, 169 


$21, 035, 280 


530, 856 | 


21, 566, 136 | 


21, 566, 136 





1, 431, 861 
125, 168 
32, 350 
301, 730 
306, 334 
58, 255, 935 
YRY, YTS, 166 
1, 258, O15 
36, 250 

11, 821 





1, 746, 924, 616 


15, 698, 850 
15, 698, 850 


1, 762, 623, 466 


72, 143, 847 


1, 834, 767, 313 


1, 762, 623, 466 
72, 143, 847 


1959 estimate 


$15, 929, 000 


— 994, 257, 720 


—829, 654 
— 38, 454, 000 
—10, 200, 000 
— 300, 000 
— 58, 177, 000 


— 5, 000, 000 
1, 016, 552, 374 


2, 069, 400, 000 


1960 estimate 


— $1,016,552,374 


900, 000 


aa 700, 000 
—300, 000 


|” 623, 098, 374 


1, 498, 200, 000 


1959 esti 


nate 








$21, 747, 000 
554, 000 


22, 301, 000 


22, 301, 000 
665, 000 

1, 450, 000 
35, 000 

32, 000 

1, 434, 000 
802, 200, OOO 
66, 000, 000 

1, 093, 873, 000 
1, 300, 000 

36, 000 

11, 000 





1, 989, 437, 000 


95, 500, 000 
95, 500, 000 


2, 084, 937, 000 


59, 200, 000 


2, 144, 137, 000 


2, 084, 937, 000 
59, 000, 000 
200, 000 


1960 estimate 


3, 445 
3, 490 


| 6.4 $5, 650 
$5, 474 


$22, 038, 000 
676, 000 


22, 714, 000 


21, 964, COO 
000 
, 000 
5, 000 
, OOO 
000 
702, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000 

1, 055, 180, 000 
1, 300, 000 

36, 000 

11, 000 


665, 





1, 846, 300, 000 


750. 000 
500, 000 
1, 250, 000 
, 000 
000 


000 
28, 000, 000 
1, 960, 754, 000 


1, 872, 754, 000 
28, 000, 000 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume our hearings. 
Yesterday we covered some of the procurement requirements of the 
Navy. ‘Today we will take up a very important and interesting por- 
tion of your budget, procurement of ships. 

The Navy is very well fortified with witnesses this morning, 
Admiral Ensey, how will you proceed? 

Admiral Ensry. I suggest Admiral Beakley proceed with his presen- 
tation first, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Very well. 
Will you proceed, Admiral? 





STATEMENT OF THE Deputy CuIEF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS (FLEET 
OPERATIONS AND READINESS) 


Admiral Beaxuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ am Vice Admiral Beakley, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Fleet Operations and Readiness. 

| appear before you today to discuss shipbuilding and major elec- 
tronics procurement. 

In presenting the Navy’s budget request for fiscal year 1960, the 
Chief of Naval Operations has reported to you on the threat, the 
ceneral status of our Navy and has reviewed for you the relationship of 
seapower to our national strategy. 

My purpose is to present the Navy’s shipbuilding needs, and specifi- 

cally, the shipbuilding and conversion program and major electronic 
procurement of the fiscal year 1960 budget. I will only touch on the 
threat and the tasks unique to the Navy i in upholding national policy 
and in performing its mission as a member of the Nation’s defense 
team. 


THE THREAT 


The threats imposed by the cold war and the threat of a limited war 
and to a less degree the threat of a full-scale general war will be with 
us for many years to come. As they have in the past, the Communist 
bloc will continue to exploit areas of weakness and will keep probing 
to test our strength. There may well be many instances in the future 
similar to Lebanon and Quemoy when serious wars may be averted 
by having adequate forces at the right place in time to use them should 
U.S. national policy so dictate. We must therefore maintain a strong 
military posture. 


THE NAVY’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


The United States and the other free nations are joined together 
by the oceans of the world. This is so as long as our Navy is capable 
of maintaining control of the sealanes for use of the United States 
and its allies and can deprive an enemy of their use in time of war. 
We intend to maintain a Navy fully capable of controlling the sea- 
lanes that the United States must use to maintain the free-world 
coalition. 

The 6th and 7th Fleets are ready forces, now deployed in 2 critical 
areas of the world, the Mediterranean and Far East. These fleets 
are mobile forces that can be relocated as needed—they are ready to 
provide immediately the degree of force needed in support of U.S. 
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foreign policy. These fleets reassure our friends by their display of 
U.S. power promtly when and where needed. The people in these 
areas know that the striking power of the United States is not far 
away—they know that it can quickly be brought to bear in any 
trouble area by means of carrier aircraft equipped with conventional 
or nuclear weapons. They know that our amphibious forces with 
these fleets stand ready to land marine combat troops or to evacuate 
U.S. citizens if need be. 

Our two deployed fleets are backed up by forces operating in other 
areas. The 1st Fleet forms an operational ready and mobile reserve 
operating in the eastern Pacific and Hawaiian areas, and the 2d Fleet 
forms a similar reserve operating in the western Atlantic and Carib- 
bean areas. Elements of the Ist and 2d Fleets can be deployed on 
short notice. 

There is a pressing need to modernize our fleets. Our ships have 
worked hard and are wearing out. Much of their equipment is in- 
adequate to cope with current and future threats. The funds we are 
requesting in our SCN program here today will contribute sub- 
stantially toward major improvements in our operating forces. 


SHIPBUILDING NEEDS ARE GENERATED BY THREE FACTORS 


Our shipbuilding needs are generated by three factors. 

The first factor is the size and composition of the active fleet 
that we need to perform our tasks. ‘These tasks may be simply stated 
as being “to support the foreign policy of the United States in cold 
war, and in a shooting war to maintain control of the seas for U.S. 
uses and deny their use to the enemy.’’ Our planned force level for 
fiscal year 1960 is 864 ships. Experience since World War II, as well 
as our strategic studies, indicate that a force of about this size is 
required, now and for the foreseeable future, to do our job. The 
Lebanon and Taiwan incidents have provided up-to-date confirmation 
of our force requirements for supporting U.S. foreign policy during 
such crises. I was privileged to command the 7th Fleet for almost 2 
vears, including the first months of the Taiwan crisis. Moreover, 
there were several other occasions during those 2 years when 7th 
Fleet ships executed special deployments to meet other emergencies. 
This experience has convinced me that the computations “of our 
requirements are realistic. 

The second factor that enters into our calculations is the age of the 
ships in the present fleet. Eighty-one percent of them were built prior 
to or during World War II. These ships are now becoming overage 
in large numbers and creating a large bloc obsolescence proble m. 

1 can best show you the significance of this by reference to this 
chart. Ships become overage in numbers shown in red on dates shown 
in black on the left. The number which was 105 on January 1 will 
reach 380 by 1963 and 487 by 1965. By “overage” I mean “having 
gone beyond the statutory underage limit.” The really significant 
fact is that we have learned from long experience that this age limit 
very closely marks the end of their useful life. For large ships such 
as carriers, cruisers, and large auxiliaries this is about 20 vears—for 
destroyers about 16 years and for submarines about 13 years. The 
red numbers, indicate the number of overage ships that we will be 
operating in any given year in order to maintain the active fleet at 
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the present level assuming a continuation of our present building and 
conversion program. [Chart attached.] 

Here again | should like to state that my experience as commander, 
Seventh Fleet, confirms that our ships are wearing out. The opera- 
tional reliability of our older ships is very low, particularly their 
ability to sustain operations at the high tempo that such incidents 
* Lebanon and Taiwan demand. We must have a continuing ship- 

uilding program in order to provide replacements for these ships. 

This need would exist even if new ships exactly like the old ones 
were available as replacements. But, unfortunately, the majority of 
the older ships are technologically obsolete. This is the third factor 
in considering our shipbuilding and conversion program. 

These older ships had a high degree of combat effectiveness against 
the threat of their day, but technological advances in enemy weapon 
systems—subsurface, surface, and air—have drastically degraded 
their capabilities. We must have ships with weapons that can combat 
the new threats. 

Some of these new weapons can be put on the older ships, but some 
require new platforms. For example, our World War II destroyers 
do not have weight and space available for missile installations. 
Also, our new long range submarine detection equipment is much 
larger than old and requires hulls originally designed to receive them 
in order to obtain maximum effectiveness. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 


Our shipbuilding and conversion program, then, must meet two 
objectives. One is to go forward with a proper replacement schedule 
for a certain number of our older ships; and the second objective is 
alleviation of block obsolescence by any other feasible measures. 
We could take care of both of these objectives by a very large building 
program. This, in turn, would lead us into the same block obsoles- 
cence situation some years hence. A compromise is necessary in the 
two methods of approaching the problem. 

In the fiscal year 1960 budget, we provide for 18 new ships and for 
the modernization of 13 old ships to extend their useful life and fit 
them to carry out modern tasks. The number of new ships is less 
than last year since we ask for a carrier this year. 


FLEET REHABILITATION AND MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


We have a plan for rehabilitating and modernizing a total of 255 
ships phased over a period of 4 years. The work on the majority of 
these ships will be funded in the operations and maintenance appro- 
priation, but those that are to receive such extensive rehabilitation 
and modernization work as to constitute a conversion will be included 
in the shipbuilding and conversion budget. The initial increment of 
8 destroyers appears in this year’s program. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The total cost of the fiscal year 1960 program is about $1.5 billion. 
As I said before, it provides for 18 new construction ships, 13 con- 
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versions of existing ships, 1,286 tons of small service and landing craft 
and $160 million for major electronics material. 

Now, since the Congress approved our fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding 
and conversion program, a number of things have happened which 
have had an impact on our 1960 program. I would like to touch on 
these items. 

First, Congress appropriated funds for four additional POLARIS 
submarines in the fiscal year 1959 budget, making a total of nine. 
In December funds for building one of these submarines were released. 
Funds for the remaining three submarines are expected to be released 
for construction to start in fiscal year 1960. Advance funding is in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1960 budget for procurement of long lead- 
time items for the construction of 3 more POLARIS submarines to 
be laid down in fiscal year 1961. 

Second, as Admiral Burke has reported, the REGULUS II missile 
program has been canceled. Previous year’s budgets provides for the 
installation of this missile on three cruiser conversions, in the new 
nuclear-powered cruiser, and five new nuclear submarines. With the 
cancellation of this program, the construction features of these ships 
that relate to the REGULUS IT missile will, or course, no longer be 
pursued. One of the submarines which is almost completed will 
continue as a REGULUS I platform. The other 4 will be completed 
as normal fleet submarines. 

Third, because of the cutback in the P6M seaplane program we 
have canceled one of the two seaplane tender conversions previously 
authorized for the support of these aircraft. 

Of the funds recovered from the above cancellations some will be 
used in the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program of which 
I previously spoke, and the rest has been applied to the repricing of 
pre ‘vious year’s programs. 

This completes the first part of my statement. The rest of the 
sts ement which I would like to make later includes a description of 
the ships in the fiscal vear 1960 program. At this point Rear Admiral 
Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, has a statement on the financing 
and administration of the shipbuilding and conversion programs. 

Admiral Mumma. Before starting | would like to introduce my 
prospective relief, Rear Admiral James, who on the 29th of April will 
become the Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

This is Admiral James, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Admiral James. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
aim pleased to appear today to explain the estimates we have submitted 
in this budget and to discuss very briefly the financing and adminis- 
tration of the shipbuilding and conversion programs. 

Vice Admiral Beakley will describe for you later the operational 
characteristics of the 18 new ships and the 13 conversions which com- 
prise our fiscal year 1960 program. The importance of these ships in 
maintaining our Navy as an effective instrument of national policy 
cannot be overemphasized. Our existing active fleet, which in 1960 
will be reduced to some 864 ships, is made up largely of old ships. 
At present 81 percent of the ships are of World War II construction. 
They are wearing out. If we are to keep pace with the requirement 
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of this age of rapidly advancing technology in nuclear weapons, nuclear 
propulsion, jet aircraft and missiles, these older ships must be replaced, 
The 1960 program is a modest increment of this replacement need. 

For the shipbuilding and conversion appropriation we are requesting 
$1,498,200,000 in new obligation authority in fiscal year 1960. It is 
divided as follows: 

(a) $1,003,820,000 is requested for the construction and conversion 
of the ships in the 1960 program. Combined with the $75,380,000 
provided for advance funding in fiscal year 1959, it brings our present 
estimate of the total cost of these ships to $1,079,200,000 

(b) $185,785,000 is requested to meet the estimated net increase in 
cost of earlier programs brought about by the rise in wage and material 
costs and by changes in characteristics to meet performance require- 
ments established by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

(c) $110,700,000 is requested to procure long leadtime compo- 
nents for the ships we plan to include in our fiscal year 1961 program. 

This practice, which you have endorsed in previous years, makes a 
major contribution in shortening the building period and thereby the 
time required to get new ships into the fleet. 

(d) $160,295,000 is requested for the procurement of high perform- 
ance sonars, radars and communication equipments to replace obsolete 
World War II types in active fleet ships. 

(e) $37,600,000 is requested to meet the general administrative 
expenses of managing the program which cannot be specifically identi- 
fied to any ship or group of ships. 

The estimates upon which the above requests for funds are based 
were carefully reviewed in November 1958 and take into account all 
wage and known material cost increases as of that time. 

With the approval of our fiscal year 1960 program, the Navy will 
have authorized, built or already delivered to the fleet 39 ships with 
nuclear propulsion and 80 ships with missile launching capabilities. 

Our progress in fiscal year 1959 has been good. To date all of the 
ships previously authorized have been contracted for except for five 
guided-missile destroyers to be offered for bid soon, with contracts 
scheduled for June, and of course the three POLARIS submarines 
which are programed for award dependent on rate of program develop- 
ment. Work on ships under construction proceeds apace. Long 
Beach, our first nuclear-propelled surface ship, a guided-missile cruiser 
is approximately 28 percent completed. Enterprise , our nuclear pro- 
pelled aircraft carrier, is over 18 percent completed, while the first 
five POLARIS submarines are well underway and a start has been 
made on the sixth. All of the above ships should complete on their 
scheduled dates. 

Already in fiscal year 1959, six ships have been completed and have 
either joined the fleet or are undergoing evaluation. ‘These include 
two nuclear submarines, two guided-missile submarines and two 
destroyers. Before the year ends the delivery of 10 more ships 
including an aircraft carrier and a guided-missile cruiser should be 
effected. 

In fiscal year 1960 we estimate that the expenditures against the 
appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy’ will be $1,771 
million which is the same as our estimate for fiscal year 1959 and some 
$257 million more than our actual expenditures in 1958. 
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As Chief of the Bureau of Ships I have been deeply concerned for 
some time over the steadily rising cost of shipbuilding and ship 
maintenance. Recognizing that in large measure these higher costs 
are associated with wage and material increases as well as the vastly 
more complex weapons and equipments necessary to meet today’s 
operational requirements, I feel it is increasingly important that 
every avenue for improving the efficiency of our operation be 
thoroughly explored. Most of you know of the Bureau’s production 
planning and control program. It has become increasingly effective 
in controlling costs. Our value engineering program also is proving 
its worth in ensuring that commensurate value is returned for the 
dollars we spend. There are, however, other areas in which I am 
convinced our performance can be improved. ‘To develop these areas 
I have appointed a special Ship Cost Analysis Panel composed of 
senior officers with a charter that permits it to go into every aspect 
of the Bureau’s operations and of the Bureau’s relations with the 
operating forees, the shore establishment and industry. When its 
study has been completed it will recommend to me action for the 
Bureau to take or for the Bureau to request from higher authority in 
order to retard the steady increase in cost of shipwork. 

The need of the Navy for new and improved ships is great. The 
program requested this year will help in modest measure to meet that 
need. The estimates of fund requirements have been based upon the 
latest information available and reflect the most careful analysis and 
balancing of the many factors affecting the orderly and efficient 
accomplishment of the program proposed. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Mumma, we are pleased to have you intro- 
duce your replacement, Admiral James. We welcome him here before 
the committee today. 

I am sure that all members of the committee have agreed that you 
have done an outstanding job in the various presentations which you 
have made to our committee. We have a great confidence in you 
and great respect for you as well as good wishes for you in your 
future assignments. 

We will be pleased to work with Admiral James. 


FISCAL DATA 


Mr. Manon. Will vou furnish for the record a breakdown by budget 
oc tivities of the unobligated balances at the end of fiscal year 1959 and 

fiscal year 1960, showing the commitments and the uncommitted 
balances, together with a brief statement showing the programing of 
the uncommitted balances? 

Admiral Mumma. I have such a statement, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy, estimate of unobligated balances 





{In millions of dollars] 


—. 





| 

Budget activity | Unobligated | Committed |Uncommitted 
-—-————|-— — 

June 30, 1959 
1-3. 1952-56 ship programs 69 24 | 45 
4. 1957 ship program ; 199 21 | 178 
5. 1953 ship program ; 146 44 | 102 
fi. 1959 ship program 57 66 | 505 
7. 1960 ship program alse as 
&. 1961 ship program ; : —_ a a 
9. Administrative expenses E ? ; these ele an + 
10. Reserve tools and facilities ee | = = 
11. Electronics major procurement 5 5 met ii 
Anticipated reimbursements. . - : 26 3 | 23 
Total__. ‘ rete | 1,016 | 163 | 853 

June 30, 1960 
1-3. 1952-56 ship programs... i : 63 12 | 51 
4. 1957 ship program 101 14 87 
5. 1958 ship program - 47 17 | 30 
6. 1959 ship program ea 115 62 53 
7. 1960 ship program 288 90 | 198 
8. 1961 ship program J 
9, Administrative expenses z 
10. Reserve tools and facilities : ; posers Lie besab a2 
11. Electronics major procurement 5 = a 
Anticipated reimbursements - 4 2 | 2 
Total 623 202 | 421 


The uncommitted balance covers requirements for post delivery work, for pro- 
curement of machinery, equipment, and ordnance components which are ordered 
during the latter stages of completion of the programs, and for contract changes. 
In addition, as of June 30, 1959, a portion of the uncommitted balance is for 
deferred award of ships in the 1959 ship program, 

Mr. Manon. Last vear you estimated an unobligated balance of 
$859.5 million for the fiscal year 1959. This has now changed to $1 
billion. What is the reason for this increase? 

Admiral Mumma. At the time of the submission of the 1959 budget, 
Mr. Chairman, we did not know about the congressional add-on of 
the four POLARIS submarines. The change in funds is fundamen- 
tally associated with these four POLARIS submarines and the funding 
for them, so that that accounts for the difference between the sub- 
mission for the 1959 budget and the new submission for the 1960 
budget. 

Mr. Manon. I would think, though, that some adjustments in 
program would also relate in a more minor way to this increase. 

Admiral Mumma. That is true, sir, particularly in view of the fact 
that not all of the four submarines have been yet released. We are 
proceeding on only one of them. 

Mr. Manon. I am thinking of the cancellation of the REGULUS 
and impact that things such as that might have had. 

Admiral Mumma. Those had additional effects. You are aboslutely 
right, Mr. Chairman. However, they are smaller in magnitude than 
the POLARIS submarine part of the change. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

On this basis how firm is vour estimate of $623.1 million for fiscal 
year 1960? 

You were in error last year. You have explained the reasons you 
were in error in your estimates. 

What do you forsee next year? Do you think this figure which I 
have just read, $623.1 million, is approximately correct? 
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Admiral Mumma. It is as near as we can estimate at the present 
time without taking into account, as you know we have never taken 
into account, Mr. Chairman, any projection into the future of wage or 
materiel increases. 

Mr. Manon. Please list for the record the unobligated and 
unexpended balances as of June 30, 1958, December 31, 1958, the 
latest reporting date and estimated for June 30, 1959. 

Admiral Mumma. I have that statement, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Unobligated and unexpended balances 


{In thousands] 


| Unobligated | Unexpended 


NU i i Os eS ae ph ecaie suiae ie | $994,258 | $3, 473, 535 
Dec. 31, 195 ansante kaon pee mets A airaerald iol cl taspiate wnat woe dias 2, 247, 792 4, 724, 019 
Feb. 28, 1959 (latest Teporting date) oe inal xian dnksehideiiiaialadamaaires 1, 942, 286 | 4, 480, 665 
June 30 195: } unis ialaakiiadibek sat atskied Sdpis ah enbeieiilgeiphalebedeaas neta ans ntes ait 1, 016, 552 3, 824, 942 





VESSELS SOLD OR LOANED TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. \Lanon. Please insert in the record a list of the vessels and 
their cost which you — ‘ipate will be sold or — to foreign govern- 
ments during fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 

Admiral \lumMa. [ have such a list awe Mr. Chairman. It 
consists of a miscellaneous om of vessels from destroyers to the 
various anes of mine craft, et cetera. The total value for 1959 is 
some $31 million and for 1960 it is some $73 million. 

I can submit this statement for the record if you like, sir. 

\ir. Manon. What countries or foreign governments are involved 
here generally? 

Admiral \iumma. We woul . a to handle that in executive session 
if vou would like to cover it, 

Discussion held off the record.) 

(The list referred to follows:) 


VESSELS ON LOAN OR SOLD TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


1. Sales -—U.S. Navy ships sold or to be sold to foreign countries since July 1, 
1958, are 16 LSM types at an estimated sale price of $336,000. All have been 
or are to be transferred during fiscal vear 1959. 

2. Loans.— Actual and anticipated ship loans to foreign countries during fiscal 


years 1959 and 1960 are as follows 


{In millions of dollars] 


Ships Cost of prep- 

Fiseal year ‘ aration for 

transfer 

Number | Type 

1959 eae 3) DD 2 $11.7 
Oh BO Oecd 1.5 
9;| LST... ‘on 11.8 
1 SS : ts .4 
21 MMC.... i ee 6.0 
Potal 1959 ea ag kal cee ee : 2 31.4 
196K : i on 10} DD... ; 5 50. 0 
1| DE 1.5 
4) SS....- eal 21.8 
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Cost of transfers are charged to the mutual security programs or to the funds 
made available by the recipient country and, except for the cash sales in paragraph 
1 above, do not result in any net gains for the “Shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy” appropriation. 

The gain of $336,000 is included in reimbursements reflected on the “Summary 
of new obligational authority.” : 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record pages 1 through 20 of the 
justifications. 
(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1960 


Appropriation introduction 


| ee ee 
Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 


Total obligations __- $1, 834, 767, 313 | $2, 144, 137,000 | $1, 900, 754, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements_- - - — 15, 698, 850 —95, 500, 000 | — 26, 454, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 1,819, 068, 463 | 2,048, 637, 000 1, 874, 300, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) . +-60, 931, 537 | +-20, 763, 000 —376, 100, 000 
Appropriation or estimate - - 1, 880, 000,000 | 2, 069, 400, 000 1, 498, 200, 000 


The “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” appropriation finances the con- 
struction of new ships, the conversion of existing ships, and the procurement of 
major electronics equipment for the fleet and fleet support activities. 

Recent revolutionary developments in the areas of ship propulsion, ordnance, 
and ship and aircraft design have enabled the Navy to enter a period of transi- 
tion to an entirely new type of fleet. Current shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
grams emphasize ships that are nuclear powered and armed with missiles. In 
order to obviate obsolescence, the most highly developed equipment and machin- 
ery are employed on the ships comprising the Navy’s fleet of the future. Major 
electronics procurement financed under this appropriation serves the same pur- 
pose of modernizing the present fleet. Only with such an approach will the 
combat ability of our fleet be kept from stagnating and our capacity for defense 
be preserved. 

In addition to financing the basic programs, the funds included within this 
appropriation have an important secondary effect by contributing substantially 
to the maintenance of American shipbuilding capacity. 

The fiscal year 1960 request for funds under this appropriation reflects the 
latest estimates for all prior year programs as well as the proposed 1960 program. 
Included in the estimates are the effects of the cancellation of the REGULUS II 
program, the cancellation of one seaplane tender which was authorized under the 
1959 program, and the increase in funds required for the 1960 increment of the 
fleet rehabilitation and modernization program, The total request for new author- 
ity of $1,498,200,000 can be broken down as follows: 

(1) $185,785,000 net repricing increase in the 1952-59 ship programs. (Actual 
repricing is $191,785,000 offset by $6 million in anticipated reimbursements.) 

(2) $1,003,820,000 to finance the proposed 1960 ship program. 

(3) $110,700,000 to finance the procurement of critical long leadtime compo- 
nents for vessels to be constructed or converted in future programs. 

(4) $160,295,000 for the’procurement of electronic equipment for the active fleet. 

(5) $37,600,000 for shipbuilding administrative expenses. 
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Summary of new obligational authority 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Approved 





authority! Fiscal Fiscal 
Activity prior to year | year 
fiscal year 1958 1959 
1958 
1952-54 ships programs. --....|$3,276,156 | —$62, 530 | —$31, 307 
Gee ancsckaee 2, 787,217 | —35,821 | —27, 833 
Ordnance. ....--- 488, 939 | —26, 709 —3, 474 
1955 ships program.....-...- 850, 294 | —12, 435 43,145 | 
BING 6. .cccccccsennncceas|) 05200) Oboe) SaeT 
Ordnance 76,012 —5,538 | —1,342 
1956 ships program ........-. 1, 362, 917 | —41, 282 | 425 
Ne ccisccek __|1, 139,957 | —45,765 | 12,570 
CONG sn aeaecteceen 222, 960 4,483 | —12, 145 
1957 ships program.......-.. 1, 394, 868 163, 212 98, 337 
Rate; <2 <dnckeu .-|1, 143, 481 59, 043 | 107, 766 
I eo ean 251, 387 104, 169 —9¥, 429 
1958 ships program......--.. 58, 405 (1, 651, 000 37, 720 
Ships Sesceseseccecees 31, 805 1, 188, 080 | —11, 876 
Cg) OT SAS Se eae ae ee ae 26, 600 162, 920 | 49, 596 
1959 ships program.......-.- 50, 400 |1, 708, 900 
Ships ee 32, 200 |1, 237, 700 
Ordnance. .....-- ‘ 18, 200 471, 200 
1960 ships program .......-.- 75, 380 
Ships. B ae 59, 780 
Ordnance ee ‘ 15, 600 
1961 ships program - 
Ships. 
Ordnance 
Shipbuilding administra- 
tive expenses 132, 800 32, 000 36, 955 
Ships 117, 507 28, 000 32. 855 
Ordnance. . 15, 293 4,000 4,100 
Reserve tools and facilities. - 2, 400 
Total authority, ships pro- 
grams 7,077, 840 |1, 780, 365 |1, 969, 555 
Ships. ... 5, 996, 649 |1, 218, 840 (1, 455, 449 
Ordnance. . 1, O81, 191 561, 525 514, 


Reimbursements applied to 
ships programs 


Ships... ‘ 
Ordnance. - 


Net obligational authority 


in budget 


Ships. -.. 
Ordnance. - -- 


| Net adjustment for compar- 


! 


ative transfers: 1959 ships 
_program Sl oi ase 
Net comparative obliga- 


tional authority for ships | 


program 


129, 814 


—114, 175 | 


—15, 639 


6, 948, 026 





635 


635 | 





1, 781,000 |1, 969, 555 
1, 219, 475 |1, 455, 449 
561, 525 514, 106 
—1, 700 
| 
11, 967,855 | 


Approved 
authority 
through 
fiscal year 
1959 


Proposed 
new au 
| thority for | 
fiscal year 
1960 





$3, 182, 319 

2, 723, 563 
458, 756 5 
881, 004 12, 125 
811, 872 18, 757 
69, 132 —6, 632 

1, 322, 060 | 87, 936 | 


215, 298 | 7,138 | 
1, 656, 417 | 231, 702 
1, 310, 290 167, 615 

346, 127 64, 087 


1, 208, 009 — 46, 898 
539, 116 —1706, 838 

1, 759, 300 100, 454 
1, 269, 900 97, 773 
484, 400 2, 681 
75, 380 1, 003, 820 
59, 780 811,315 
15, 600 192, 505 


110, 700 
92, 300 
18, 400 


201, 755 37, 600 


178, 362 33, 500 
23, 393 4, 100 

2, 400 : 
10, 827, 760 1, 343, 905 
8, 670, 938 x 237, 620 


2, 156, $22 106, 285 


| 
—129,179 |  —6,000 
—113, 540 —6, 000 
—15, 639 : 
| 10, 698, 581 


1, 337, 905 
| § 557,398 | 1,231, 620 
2,141,183 | 106, 285 


—1, 700 | 


10, 696, 881 | 1, 337, 905 





80, 798 | 


| 


Revised 
total, 
fiscal year 
1960 


$3, 159, 623 
2, 706, 023 
453, 600 


893, 129 
830, 629 
62, 500 


1, 409, 996 


1, 187, 560 
222, 436 


1, 888, 119 


1, 477, 905 
410, 214 


1, 529, 389 


1, 161, 111 


368, 278 
1, 859, 754 


1, 367, 673 
492, 081 


1, 079, 200 


871, 095 
208, 105 
110, 700 
92, 300 
18, 400 


239, 
211, 862 
27, 493 


35E 


| 2, 400 


12, 171, 665 


| 9, 908, 558 
| 2, 263, 107 


| 135,179 
| —119, 540 
| —15, 639 


' 
12, 036, 586 

| 9, 789, 018 
2, 247, 468 


—1, 700 





12, 034, 786 
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Summary of new obligational authority—Continued 





[In thousands of dollars] 





— SS 
| 


| Approved | Approved | Proposed Revised 





jauthority| Fiscal | Fiscal | authority | newau- | total, 
No. | Activity prior to year year | through thority for | fiscal year 
| ifiseal year} 1958 | 1959 | fiscal year | fiscal year 1960 
|} 1958 1959 | 1960 
11 | Electronics major procure- 
ment (net): Total, com- | | 
parative new  obliga- 
tional authority ---- $163, 634 $79, 152 $84, 716 $327, 502 | $160, 295 | $487, 797 
Net adjustment for com- 
parative transfers -_ -- --| —19,848 | —15,129 | —34,977 va — 34, 977 
New obligational author- 
ity in budget__-_- 163, 634 99, 000 99, 845 362, 479 160, 295 522, 744 
Total, comparative new | | 
obligational authority i | | 
(net) 7,111, 660 |1, 860, 152 |2,052, 571 | 11, 024, 383 1, 498, 200 | 12, 522, 583 
Net adjustment for com- 
parative transfers -- ----| 19,848 | 16,829 36, 677 | .-- 36, 677 
Total, appropriation _-._|7, 111, 660 |1, 880,000 |2, 069, 400 | 11,061,060 | 1,498,200 | 12, 559, 260 
Reappropriation _ _-__-. GAOT bs oo cacc lv ecnees ; pee ; eS aes as 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
General 

The estimates supporting the budget request represent a composite of many 
cost factors including (1) reports of actual costs for ship construction and con- 
version work performed and material procured, (2) existing obligations and 
commitments, (3) additional requirements for completion of authorized and 
proposed vessels. These requirements are determined insofar as possible on the 
basis of experience with comparable work; for example, if a sister ship has been 
completed in the past, actual costs of that ship will serve as the basis for the 
estimate of a new ship. 

Ships have perhaps the longest procurement leadtime of any military equip- 
ment, with building time, from point of inception, varying from 3 to 7 years 
depending on the tvpe of ship. During this period, scientific and technological 
advances continue tv be made and, in order to provide the fleet with ships embody- 
ing the latest and most effective machinery and equipment, it is necessary to 
incorporate these advances in ships. Such improvements constitute one source 
of budget revision or “repricing.’’ Further, as construction and conversion 
progresses, more detailed knowledge of the work involved forms the basis for 
additional adjustments of estimates. A ship is in the nature of a tailored product 
rather than a mass-produced item and many adjustments in such things as 
physical characteristics, electronics, armament, and other equipment must be 
made in the light of changing requirements and technology. 

Changes in the cost of labor and material represent another important cause 
for revisions of estimates. As an aid in determining these revisions, the Burean 
of Labor Statistics provides the Bureau of Ships with cost indexes for labor and 
material from which a composite index is derived. This index is one of the 
factors used in determining cost changes which have occurred up to submission 
of the 1960 budget estimates. Estimates do not provide for cost changes for 
labor and material that may occur in the future. All the above factors are 
considered on a ship-by-ship basis. The summation of these individual amounts 
determine the total budget estimates for the program. 

This is a “no year’ or “continuing’’ appropriation. Since the funds appro- 
priated are of a continuing nature, remaining available until expended, baiances 
of unexpended funds and unobligated authority are carried into each succeeding 
year without the necessity for reappropriation. This feature provides for the 
appropriation of funds in the simount of the estimated cost of a provram even 
though obligations are incurred for several years thereafter. Such a procedure 
permits program review in terms of overall costs at the time the program is to be 
authorized. It allows the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance to schedule 
the procurement of material and services directly in conjunction with the construc- 
tion and conversion time schedules and thereby results in considerable savings and 
economies by avoiding costly storage and preservation costs. While this schedul- 
ing necessarily results in some funds remaining unobligated for a period of several 
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years after their appropriation, these unobligated funds are recognized as covering 
de fini ite existing requirements. They are earmarked for post delivery work; for 
the procurement of machinery; for the initial outfitting of newly completed ships; 
for contract escalation and other contract changes; and for equipment and 
components which are necessarily ordered during the later stages of completion 
of a program. In view of the long leadtime for ships equipment financed under 
this appropriation, the continuing authority also provides for the orderly and 
business-like settlement of bills payable several years after the related obligation 
has been incurred. The amount estimated to remain unobligated at the end of 
fiscal year 1960 is $623,098,374, which includes $4,053,374 in anticipated re- 
imbursement for the military assistance program. 
Budget activity No. 1. Fiscal years 1952-54 ship programs 

Work is substantially complete except for postdelivery corrections. The cur- 
rent estimated cost of $3,159,623,000 represents a decrease for fiscal year 160 of 
$22,696,000 below funds previously appropriated. This reduction in part com- 
pensates for increased requirements in later programs. 
Budget activities Nos. 2-5. Fiscal years 1955-58 ship programs 

Beginning with fiseal year 1955, programs of gradually increasing size were ap- 
proved by the Congress to meet the growing problems of “‘bloe obsolescence’’ of 
the large number of ships built during World War II. Rather than replacing 
World War II ships in kind, the purpose of recent programs has been to replace 
them with ships designed to use the latest technical advances, particularly nuclear 
power propulsion and guided missile weapons. The total estimated cost, includ- 
ing three POLARIS equipped submi irines provided for in the 1958 Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, amounts to $5,720,633,000 reflecting an increase of $114,027,- 
000 for fiscal year 1960. 
Budget activity No. 6. Fiscal year 1959 program 

Ships to be built include the first nuclear powered guided missile frigate, 11 
other guided missile frigates and destroyers, 11 nuclear powered submarines (in- 
cluding 6 with POLARIS firing eanabilitv), 1 amphibious transport dock and 1 
amphibious assault ship. The program also provides for several conversions, in- 
cluding two cruisers to be armed with guided missiles. The current estimated 
cost is $1,859,754,000 representing an increase for fiscal year 1960 of $100,454,000. 
Budget activity 7. Fiscal year 1960 ship program 

In accordance with the long-range objectives of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the proposed program continues the policy of providing the fleet with modern 
ships by means of new construction or conversion of existing ships. Total 
estimated cost for the 1960 ship program is $1,079,200,000 which includes 
$75,380,000 in funds appropriated in fiscal year 1959 for advance procurement 
and $1,003,820,000 in new obligational authority requested for fiscal year 1960. 
The 1960 ship program contains 18 new ships and 13 conversions. These ships 
are: 


Designation Ship Number | Total cost 


New construction: 


Ove... .| Attack-aircraft carrier 1 $260, 000, 000 
DLG. Guided-imissile frigate 3 180, 000, 000 
DDG Guided-missile destroyer 3 103, 000, 000 
SS (N)...- Submarine (nuclear powered) - 3 147, 000, 000 
AS = | Submarine tender. 1 61, 000, 000 
LPD | Amphibious transport, dock - - - 1 29, 000, 000 
LPH .. | Amphibious-assault ship - 1 40, 000, 000 
DE | Escort vessel 2 38, 000, 000 
PC (BH)... .--| Submarine chaser (hydrofoil) __-- 1 | 3, 700, 000 
AG .| Escort-research ship 1 19, 000, 000 
AGOR._- .---| Oceanographic-research ship... - i 1 3, 700, 000 
Small service and landing craft : | 1, 700, 000 
Conversions: | 

CG : .-| Guided-missile cruiser __. de - 1| 107,500,000 
DD .-| Destroyer ‘ Se x s 61, 600, 000 
MSS Minesweeper, special a l 3, 000, 000 
AG Technical research ship (converted Liberty ship). 1 6, 000, 000 
AG E _.| Missile range instrumentation ship ; ] 10, 000, 000 
AVB___- ....| Advance aviation base ship (converted LST) __.- l 5, 000, 000 
Total ‘ ie awatenennias | 31 | 1,079, 200, 000 

| Less advance procure ment .---| —75, 380,000 

Total new obligational authority required for 1960 | ‘ | 1,003, 820, 000 


ships program. | 
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Budget activity No. 8. Fiscal year 1961 ship program 

Following the procedure used in past years it is requested that the obligational] 
authority for fiscal year 1960 include an amount of $110,700,000 for the procure- 
ment of long leadtime items. In order to accelerate completions it is considered 
desirable to initiate procurement of such items prior to the actual authorization 
of the vessel concerned. The appropriation of these funds will reduce the funds 
to be requested for subsequent programs in a like amount. 
Budget activity No. 9. Shipbuilding administrative expenses 

Costs incurred i: the course of ship construction and conversion which eannot 
readily be distributed to specific ships or programs are administered under the 
eategory of “Shipbuilding administrative expenses.’’ These costs involve pri- 
marily the work done in planning, supervising, and inspecting of shipbuilding 
programs by the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance as well as by field 
activities such as supervisors of shipbuilding and naval inspectors of ordnance. 
The requirement for fiscal year 1960 is estimated at $37,600,000. 
B idlaet activity No. 10. Re serve tools and facilitre Ss 

This budget activity includes funds that have been transferred into this appro- 
priation from the “Reserve tools and facilities, Department of Defense’ appro- 
priation. These funds are utilized to finance the Bureau’s mobilization require- 
ments for those components and machine tools that are necessary in the construe- 
tion and maintenance of the Navy’s ships and craft. Funds previously trans- 
ferred into this budget activity amount to $2,400,000 which have been utilized 
to finance production equipment. No funds are being requested in this activity. 
Budget activity No. 11. Electronics major procurement 

This budget activity finances the procurement of communications, navigation, 
and detection equipment for the active fleets, fleet support activities, use in 
training of Navy and Naval Reserve personnel, harbor defense and military 
requirements in Coast Guard and in Military Sea Transportation Service ships, 
and radiological defense instruments for the entire Navy. Requirements for new 
obligational authority om behelf of this budget activity in fiseal vear 1960 are 
estimated at $160,295,000 to finance procurement which is for (1) continental 
and ocean defense, (2) fleet air defense, (3) antisubmarine operations, (4) fleet 
operations, (5) fleet support ashore, and (6) support material. The amount 
requested will support an increase in the level of obligations from the $124,366,000 
estimated for fiscal year 1959. This inerease is necessary to install larger and more 
complex equipments which are required to keep the active fleet abreast of the 
latest technological advances, 
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EXPLANATION OF CATEGORIES IN COLUMNS (3) THROUGH (9) 





Col. (3). Definitization of spare parts: 


Rat ais edie alinism sib ae ahem aaa $68, 720, 000 
DN NM oe oe eh aetea kaw aso cen heteb eco valet 58, 000, 000 
aol cs ll oi wesc oaie 57, 200, 000 


This category is for spare parts requirements which are not determined or 
contracted for in the early stages of construction. 


Col. (4). Phasing delivery of shorter leadtime components: 


Nn as in BR hciaaeh aig dh neeiomiear gs ems odapibsar costed aie Aaa $192, 989, 000 
ORONO i a a ge 262, 398, 000 
I nc eatarincueie ame erm wens ipbiaciuee ales warn oat 308, 175, 000 


This category is composed of materials, components, ordnance, and outfitting 
not required in the early stages of construction. 


Col. (5). Subsequent engineering changes: 


UIA RIND RUNDE ent eee gt ee a ee Se Se $112, 920, 000 
RN NN oe ee oa tins weeded Sous lweduntws 91, 371, 000 
RUDI EDMOND 2 Ses ee eee oe ue acmwss 83, 568, 000 


This category is for specification changes in ship construction, ordnance, and 
electronics procurement. 


Col. (6). Work after delivery of ships: 


AS rT oa nee ae ew ew Ebene ence eeue eens $118, 100, 000 
SRNR TI SAD el ele alii 130, 400, 000 
SP UNNNIS ED OND er ee EE Be ee ale 109, 637, 000 


After a ship has reached a stage of completion where the Navy accepts it for 
trials and tests, usually some correction has to be made of construction or design 
deficiencies that were not the responsibility of the builder. 


Col. (7). Price redetermination: 


RA RAR i ah Se ea ox arate ancien nial alain $73, 300, 000 
OS A eS SS ee eee eee eee ee 78, 100, 000 
RNID ere ne ee el ee ee i 51, 000, 000 


This category covers earned escalation by the shipbuilder or component manu- 
facturer resulting from increased cost of labor and materials but not yet obligated 
at the end of the year. 


Col. (8). First destination transportation costs: 
June 30, 1958 
I RN ON cc a eet fia ees en eee 
DR nD TERN ee i oe eo ae osc eet cos teens $36, 000 


These costs are incurred under administrative expenses and electronics major 
procurement, which are budgeted on an annual basis. Unobligated carryover 
would therefore be insignificant. 


Col. (9). All other purposes: 


a erRTISnD DION ee a ek he Dente weet $387, 283, 000 
ee oe 84, 983, 000 
NNRIN INTE bce ee ea Se a a Bla i Sk oe 13, 482, 000 


This category includes ships not awarded, or awarded by letter contract; 
transactions that have not progressed to the point of obligation because of time 
required for preparation of specifications, contract negotiations, reprograming, 
design, etc.; funds earmarked for inspection services; and anticipated reimburse- 
ments and receivables earmarked for customer procurement or replacement. 


AVAILABLE TONNAGE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manon. Supply for the record a summary of the tonnage 
authority available for the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Admiral Mumma. I have that, sir. 

To summarize the situation, Mr. Chairman, we have in the warship 
category some 1,900,000 tons available and with the proposed 1960 
shipbuilding program of only 97,000 there is plenty of residual tonnage 
available. 
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In the other categories, we have adequate authority except for 
amphibious warfare vessels where we are requesting tonnage and 
in the category for patrol vessels we are requesting tonnage. 

The tonnage being requested is contained in the House bill 3293 
which has passed the House on the 13th of March 1959 and goes to 


the Senate. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Tonnage availability for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 







































































Balance Proposed Balance 
available 1960 ship- | available for 
Jan. 1, 1959 building subsequent 

| program programs 
A Ray COMIRIOD: SOREL 5 fn inns cic ceacstacgctcsancdancdnese 2, 032, 283 134, 166 1, 920, 477 
Ty NOG Fos Faw ce aati ence ukavecdsubudons 1, 986, 000 2 97, 500 1, 888, 500 
Pome Lair 186 lens 8), 1906. ci - csicccsccccscccin a ee 468, 652 
Public Law 628, May 17, 1988. ..................... NT Nelle nbiktwa oceans 71, 458 
Public Law 629, June 14, 1940. ...........-.....---- _ tf ese 21, 300 
Pubic Law 757, July 19; 100Gs.22.5..-. cnn cdcciccce SE GED Edadawksedwann 563, 518 
PUIC LAW DOG; EIG0, By BOGE 6 <a cccucecunnnesneniue TOE Tcoscnacencede 75, 400 
Panis Law G66, S617 0. 2008 6 ann cncccecccwannstesos 785, 672 97, 500 688, 172 
Amphibious warfare vessels § and landing craft, total_-- 6, 883 419, 016 5 6, 867 
Pee LW B, DE; By WEGi sone cud docctncvsetanee 6, 883 19, 016 6, 867 
Mine wartare vessels, total. ...40..«ns0esdacncnasscancde< a 2, OE ns. Gade, “4 2, 266 
Pubic Law $, Diter:: 20; 1968. sicktieneotdencnnme WE Newvedivakbecoe 276 
Public Law 548, July 29, 1954._..........--.... Sa Be ssa ais sci cents cans orn 1, 990 
Petrol weenels: Guta 9: a6 osc ccc cccckcnwneeesetseees as i id 63,360 7314 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 100)... cscs sciansnesoen 194 3, 360 194 
PUDDING Law 666, dQ17 FW, 19048 .. .nncccscwnssicscccens ce ae 120 
Total combatant vessels.........--------------------0-- 1,995, 463 119, 876 1, 897, 947 
Auxiliary Vensels, tOteks oo.6scccctvceia sods ccusddessans a 450 | "13,020 19, 430 
Publis Law's; Mai. WG, 1061. «2205.2 cccdacinsieece 32, 450 13, 020 19, 430 
Service craft, total..........--- prigueatbneetiardiedl 3,300 | 1,270 | 2, 120 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951_....--.------- we iaveces 3, 390 1, 270 | 2, 120 
Experimental coat, total | ..— 5 «os cccse cn - cédncedcacsenen ate 980 F cstihtsilie a=. ¥ 980 
Pubite Law 3; B000..30; W061 ~ «occ ss sccccccdden ces | POT iids coekhs 980 
as EO ORI: RN oS a ae Seen ae ae aoe oe a ee 
NU MOREE, DORR os ccecici scabs ocean sides swwabigpaadsete bs ERED ke ‘i A ciccnscaaces 
Public Law 319, Aug. 1, 1947......-------------.-0-]--- ee mi Met. cta7. 
Mine warfare vessels, total. .........-...-------- neni i ‘ J cz 4 000 pees civenoees 
Public Law 319, Aug. 1, 1947...._......-----..----- WON nee 

Auxiliary vessels, total. --- galas “19,030 | caudlutinie dot 
Public Law 319, Aug. 1, 1947..__-- fs | Lines a heehee 


19, 030 








! Warship tonnage computed on standard displacement basis in accordance with Vinson-Trammell Act 
(Public Law 135, Mar. 27, 1934); others on light displacements. 

? Charge off of warships tonnage to Public Law 666. 

§ New tonnage authority provided by H.R. 3293, passed by House Mar. 13, 1959° 


Amonhihings ware vee (1 LPO, S000; I DPE, LE M0D) 3... cnc. nec ceicesecescesccecntccn 20, 000 
Patrol venmels (8 SE; Be LPs), Bass haa Sao ne is cha ccc tcisccsiea ..-. 4,000 


‘16 tons of landing craft included in this subcategory can be charged to existing balances. New authorit 
will be required for larger ships. (1 amphibious transport dock (LPD), 1 amphibious assault ship (LPH). 

$19,000 deficiency not included in totals. 

* New authority required for 2 escort vessels (DE), 1 submarine chaser PC(H). 

’ 3,360 deficiency not included in totals. 

_* The general authority of the act of Aug. 1, 1947 (Public Law 319, 80th Cong.) will be used for the convere 
sions in the fiscal year 1960 program. 
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QUALITY CONTROL 





Mr. Manon. What steps have you taken in the past year to increase 
the level of quality control procedures for the construction of nuclear- 
powered ships in Government and private yards? 

Admiral Mumma. It has been a pretty extensive program, sir, 
particularly involved in connection with the nuclear-powered ships, 
because the adoption of nuclear power requires a general uplifting of 
the quality of the shipbuilding industry, sort of a boot-strapping 
operation, in which the cleanliness of the inside of the reactor com- 
partments, reactor spaces in the reactors, has to be chemically pure 
because we cannot tolerate any radiation of impurities in the primary 
circuits. 

In order to do this, the valves, the piping, all of the equipment has 
to be scientifically clean so that it is perfectly clean when installed. 

This has resulted in the installation at all places where we are doing 
nuclear work, both commercial and in naval shipyards, of a very 
high quality control organization to insure this cleanliness, and the 
upgrading by training of the skills of the personnel involved in these 
areas. 

It is a little expensive but it certainly is a wonderful preventative 
measure and it is largely responsible for our lack of casualties in the 
nuclear program. 

Mr. Manon. Is the degree of quality control sufficient? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. We consider it not only sufficient but 
we feel that we are leading not only the industry but the world in this 
particular activity at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. What about the control in the manufacture of com- 
ponents in commercial production? 

Admiral Mumma. This again has been a boot-strapping operation, 
Mr. Chairman, because we have had to demand extra quality. Take 
valves, for example. We cannot allow and tolerate leakage because 
the leakage would be radioactive, and we just cannot permit it. 

Therefore the inspection has to be greater in quality than any 
previously known. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What do you do in order to obviate that sort of 
thing in your specifications? 

iano Mumma. The specifications are very specific on these 
points and the inspection is more complete and thorough. We inspect 
every item instead of on a sampling basis. 

We also find that the rigidity of inspection and the rejection of the 
unsatisfactory items is demanded. It is absolutely required. There 
is no compromise. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What source do you draw on to get that quality in 
your specifications? Where do you get the technicians? 

Admiral Mumma. It is generated initially from our nuclear program. 
Admiral Rickover and his group are the monitors of this part of the 
program, and we have this installed not only in commercial activities 
which provide us equipment but also in the naval activities. 

Mr. AnpREws. I saw on television last night a picture of the skipper 
of the Skate who had just returned from his trip to the North Pole. 
He stated that every department of that ship operated perfectly 
throughout the entire trip. 

How old is the Skate? 
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Admiral Mumma. The Skate has been operating now for a period 
of nearly 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Does it have the same type of reactor that the 
Nautilus has? 

Admiral Mumma. The same fundamental design in principle but 
it is not the same size nor are the details the same. It is a pressurized 
water reactor similar to the Nautilus. 


GUIDED-MISSILE SHIPS 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record a list of the guided 
missile ships funded by Congress showing their actual and estimated 
completion dates? 

Admiral Mumma. I have such a chart, sir. In summary the guided 
missile ships number two to date. We have 10 scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1960. These are new construction. There are 18 in 1961, 
10 in 1962, 16 in 1963, 5 in 1964, for a total of 61. 

Then under conversion, the conversions are scheduled to come out 
as follows: 5 already completed, 6 in 1960, none in 1961, 3 in 1962 
and 1 in 1963, a total of 15. That brings the total to some 80 that 
will be completed by the fiscal year 1964. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Guided missile ships, including fiscal year 1960 program, year of actual and estimated 
completions 





Com- Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
Ship type pleted year year year year year | Total 
to date 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


New construction: 
CG(N), guided missile cruiser-... ncuchdtccaraetonte Dt  cxcnesalaaconeasensue 
CVA, attack aircraft carrier__...- 
CV AGH, attnek GirGelt CRITI < soccc cl cncccccncalacsssecslcccccccs 1 
DDG, guided missile destroyer.........|.....-..-.|]-..----- 9 4 7 
DLG, guided missile frigate............|........-. 5 4 1 
TIRE), GHGs TRIS CHINO, oo cccce lndincacccdlocscceun|stecccen 1 
SSG, guided missile submarine-_-......- DB Ticcncnnaksccctsetieuascotnleahmedweiond 
SSG(N), guided missile submarine-.._..}.......... D Biccéanecklsoncdecalancesdamamaanial 
SSB(N), fleet ballistic missile sub- 









Conversion: 
CAG, guided missile heavy cruiser--.-- Oe idecietccaevct eat cabenicaed 
ye EN SN eS aE so adaleacasoneluabancee 3 1 
CLG, guided missile light cruiser--....|.......-.-- GE cccdicasl ass aadencnsaninieseeeen 
DDG, guided missile destroyer....._-.- OF sacsactsdlligSscec cecal ene aba aaah iedatcarianinead 
SSG, guided missile submarine-.....-.- GE i ctncdd incisal Vecasnaeaceesceeamesene 


ee ee ee 











Total, Shipbuilding and conversion. 7 16 18 13 17 5 76 
Cruisers that received capability during 
alteration under “Ships and facilities, 

WEE evtskssdenaspanakescsvcmmnneaawue WT ahi Ie i ical Baten aiicmdoanammaiaa 4 


Grand total, ‘‘Ships and facilities, 5 
Navy”, and “shipbuilding and con- 
WERNNGs FOOT oi oeewcsewecdduds caes saddacsaedbsandcccddatesdesdatevansalatacecedlecncsens 80 
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Nuclear-powered ships,*including fiscal year 1960 program, year of actual and 
estimated completions 




















Addi- 
Com- tional Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
Ship type pleted to | comple- | vear year year year | Total 
date tions 960 1961 1962 1963 
fiscal year 
1959 
New construction: 
CG(N), guided missile cruiser. .......|-.---- ce Saino DS ietde os aide ses am 1 
CVA(N), attack aircraft carrier -——--|-_. _ Ronccse ene e eae 1 1 
Se OD BO Ns wancinntneiipcaasheluswenccalessstess Dh tha tobe 1 
tS eee aero 5 1 3 5 4 7 5 
SSG(N), guided missile submarine---|........-.|---------- b hosviestonleceuscenls ce wrnes 1 
SSB(N), fleet ballistic missile sub- | 
marine. -__- eka a a wehieeusennie vate 3 3 D dedsbdcee 9 
SSR(N), radar picket submarine____-|_--------- Deco Rea nee ea ah eEs cae deal 1 
ke 5 2 7 | 9 9 | 7 1 39 
1 Does not include the ‘‘Seawolf” conversion. 
NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS AND SUBMARINES 


Mr. Mauon. Now will you insert in the record the same type of 
information for nuclear-powered ships and submarines? 


Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Submarines, including fiscal year 1960 program, year of actual and estimated 


























completions 
| | Addi- | 
| Com- tional Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
General category pleted to | comple- year year year | year Total 
date tions 1960 1961 1962 | 1963 
fiscal year 
1959 | 
— ee a —_——_—_. | —__—__—_- | —__ 
New construction: | 
Attack, SS_-- Sere 1} 1 Od oda dtremaee a aati 4 
Guided missile, SSG oe BFS iddd nde tossdn cob eensxaeel cabaaeenbe end 2 
Guided missile, S8a(N),  SSB(N)- 3 Slice aes 4 3 OP idniabeud 10 
Attack, SS(N)___-- : Se 5 | 1 3 | 5 | 4 7 25 
Radar picket, oe a Piles fa coiienl exons ~--|-------- |---=---- 2 
Rader picket, SSR (N)....-.........-]-.---- a Wit ee deneel (hse antrol boon eee ‘eae 1 
NS ead 10 3 9 | 8 7 7 44 
Conversion: Attack, SS(N) (Seawolf)..-.- | cx ce ae se fa t Sedat ida Ad it so 1 
Conversions (World War II hulls) all | | 
completed: | 
CM 2S oe ee Oh cesar Shae | cea es aa Sauna ie wl nace oat aan 
Guided missile, SSG___.___.____.- 2 a] ean en enn] ange en ee| on +foniah avon 
Antisubmarine, SSR____...--_._____- | eee oe oe Lepore uanaeene Jeupaead le Sateendall aca 
Radar picket, SSR____- J a Bhp ceaadl ansaid cece need amen bee | allel Las snccial 
iets ie I Ba ca ci a a Dvandcnnivel bebesesies -6sendeiaadends Las ad | ct aa 
OTHER SHIPS | "4 Say : ae 5 | ; 
| } 
New construction: | 
Attack carrier, CVA(N)- -_- ed sins Re aad kee ca tS Sa IE sy DR is dices 1 
Guided missile cruis er, CG(N).___--_- ee ee ee ee Bhd tedious | 1 
Frigate, DLG(N)__------ pea eeoe eee Seen k nec bese ettest Dy toate 1 
OR ch El a beazaaaa’ 1 2 | ---| 3 
| | 




















Admiral Mumma. A summary is as follows: Five nuclear-powered 
ships completed to date. They are all in the submarine 
We expect to complete one more regular nuclear-powered submarine 


and the Triton also will be completed this year. 


ategory. 


That is the largest 
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submarine every built to date. Then we will complete seven, all 
submarines, in 1960. 

We will complete nine ships, one of which is the guided-missile 
cruiser, in 1961, and we will complete nine ships of which one is the 
aircraft earner in 1962, and another is the guided-missile frigate in 
1962. 

Then seven submarines are scheduled for completion in 1963, a total 
of 39 ships, including the five now in service. 

Mr. Forp. No submarines in 1962? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, there are seven 
submarines in 1962. I did not mention them specifically. They are 
the remainder of the nine. 

Mr. Manon. By about 1970 what percentage of the major ships of 
the active Navy, what important ships of the active Navy, would be 
nuclear powered in your opinion? 

Admiral Mumma. I would like to give an estimate off the record, 
Mr. Chairman, and perhaps Admiral Beakley might elaborate on it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SHIPBOARD NUCLEAR REACTOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a comprehensive statement of the 
shipboard nuclear reactor program? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. Over the past few years we have been 
putting together groups of ships with as near as possible standardized 
reactors. 

Indications of this are in the submarine area. For example, the 
Skate class of four ships all have the same reactor. Though it is 
similar to the Nautilus it is not exactly the same as that. 

All submarines subsequent to the Skate, with the exception of the 
Triton, have a standardized type of reactor except for one new reactor 
which the Combustion Engineering Co. is building, a small reactor 
for the 597, a smaller submarine than the remainder. We have been 
able to get into the submarine program a decrease in cost due to the 
larger productivity of more repetitive types of reactors. 

This will automatically follow at any time that we get adequate 
numbers of duplicate reactors in the program. 

I would say we have also done this to the maximum degree we can 
because the reactors of the guided missile cruiser and of the carrier are 
from the same general pattern, the same general size, and the ma- 
chinery is quite similar. However, we do not have them absolutely 
identical because of the difference in the two ships. If we had a run 
of cruisers or a run of carriers we could standardize and save money. 

Mr. Manon. Would that be big money or little money? 

Admiral Mumma. We would save a lot of money if we were able to 
get, into series production, sir. 

Mr. AnpREws. Was it the Seawolf which had a different type of 
reactor? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right, Mr. Andrews. It had a sodium- 
cooled reactor. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan any more of that type? 

Admiral Mumma. No, because the experience with the Seawolf 
was not sufficiently improved and, as a matter of fact, it had some 
additional deficiencies over the pressurized water, so that we decided 
to concentrate on the pressurized water type of reactor. 
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Mr. Anprews. Is the Seawolf still in operation? 

Admiral Mumma. She is now undergoing conversion to a pressurized 
water type of reactor. We are keeping the machinery and the re- 
mainder of the ship the same and proceeding with this new reactor, 
We talked about this program last year and the ship just started in 
this program. 

Mr. Manon. When did you actually do this work? 

Admiral Mumma. In December the ship finished herrun. It is now 
undergoing conversion at the Electric Boat Co. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you discuss progress being made and the general 
overall status of your reactor program for the destroyer-type ships? 

Admiral Mumma. We have a land-based prototype under construc- 
tion at the General Electric Co., the West Milton site in New York. 
This is the one scheduled to be the shore-based prototype for the ship 
that is called the DLGN-25. 

This ship is being built by the Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass., 
and the reactor type which contain two reactors is a new design by 
General Electric, somewhat different from the Westinghouse design 
incorporated in the carrier and in the cruiser, yet still a pressurized 
water type of reactor. 

I might mention at this time, and it may anticipate a later question, 
that the prototype for the carrier, the land-based prototype, 1s opera- 
tional and has run a considerable period of time at full power at Arco, 
Idaho, and it is very, very satisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. We will discuss the attack carrier in some detail 
shortly, so perhaps we can get at that in more detail then. 

You have had some difficulties in the field of reactors for the de- 
stroyer-type ships? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. The difficulty is one of getting a light 
enough plant into the destroyer. The problem is the fact that no 
matter how big the reactor power is, generally speaking, the thickness 
of the shield and the weight of the shield is a fixed amount, at least the 
thickness is a fixed amount pretty much for any reactor, so the destroy- 
er which at the present time is our Navy’s lightest powerplant, except 
for small boats, of course, is very difficult to replace with a nuclear- 
powered plant for the following reason: 

Whereas you do not have the weight of the fuel to carry, as you do 
in a conventional ship, the fuel can be dispersed around the ships in 
odds and ends of crannies and corners throughout the entire length of 
the ship, but the reactor cannot be handled that way. Reactor 
shielding has to be around the reactor and you cannot make an even 
break on that exchange in these light, high-powered units such as 
destroyers. 

In the carrier it is a lot closer to being an even exchange, but even 
there, you will notice that our nuclear-powered carrier is about 9,000 
tons larger than our conventional-powered carrier, but it has a much 
greater capability than the conventional-powered carrier, so that the 
weight is offset. 

owever, in the destroyer so far, as we go down in size, but still 
want to keep high power, that is where we run into this cross point 
where we have a great deal of difficulty in achieving—high power and 
light weight. 
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Mr. Anprews. How much bigger reactor is needed for a destroyer 
than you have in the Nautilus? 

Admiral Mumma. I would like to go off the record at that point, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. When do you think you will have the problem reason- 
ably well resolved? 

Admiral Mumma. It is going to be well resolved for the frigate size 
of ship, I am sure, with the accomplishment of the building of the 
DLGN-25. When we get down into the smaller sizes it may take 
another 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Manon. When will you have the one for the frigate? 

Admiral Mumma. The ship will be finished in 1962, sir. It will be 
complete and ready to run. 

Mr. Forp. It will be 15 years before you get it down to the de- 
stroyer size? 

Admiral Mumma. I would like to make a possible correction in 
your mind, Mr. Ford. ; 

' In this task force of which we are talking, we are really talking 
frigates as the escorting ships rather than destroyers themselves. 

Mr. Forp. That is what confused me because in a task group 
Admiral Beakley has said there will be 12 destroyers, also nuclear 

owered. 
, Admiral Mumma. He meant destroyer-type ships. Is that correct, 
Admiral? 

Admiral BeEak.ey. That is correct. I did not differentiate be- 
tween frigates and destroyers. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you have submarines in that task force? 

Admiral Beax.tey. They might work directly with and under the 
control of the task force commander, Mr. Flood. ‘This is one of the 
things we have not had much experience with at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference in tonnage between a frigate type 
and a destroyer type? 

Admiral Mumma. Roughly the destroyer is now on the order of 
4,000 tons and the frigate, fully loaded, is on the order of nearly 
double that tonnage, around 7,000 to 8,000 tons. 


SLIPPAGE IN SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Has there been any appreciable slippage in the esti- 
mated completion dates of any of the major vessels since you were 
before the committee last year? If so, identify the vessels and give 
us the reason for the slippage. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. In the DDG class of ship, sir, we have 
experienced—— 

Mr. Manon. When you use these symbols, tell us that they are. 

Admiral Mumma. Guided missile destroyers—DDG’s. We have 
experienced a slippage of about 4 months in that entire class of ship, 
_ We have run into difficulty in the new weapons systems incorporated 
in that ship and the electronics equipment. This includes the 
TARTAR equipment. The preparation of plans has been waiting 
for this TARTAR information. The plans are late and correspond- 
ingly the ships are late and the delivery of the equipment will be late. 

We hope to be able to improve that as much as possible. 
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Admiral Stroop, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, is here, and he 
and I have been going into this problem very assiduously for a period 
of many months. 

A similar type of slippage has occurred in connection with the 
Galveston, a cruiser. In this case we attempted to save money by not 
doing a shore-based prototype first, so it has turned out that we are 
doing the prototyping on the ship, and it has caused considerable 
delay. 

Mr. FLtoop. Can Admiral Stroop add a word to that if he is here? 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I thought we had commissioned the 
Galveston. 

Admiral Stroop. The Galveston is commissioned. 

Mr. Manon. I thought it was supposed to be seaworthy and 
completely functioning. 

Admiral Stroop. She is doing a reasonably good job but she is still 
shaking down. We have had her out. She has fired her missiles, 
She is now back in the yard making some changes. 

Mr. Manon. How much are these changes going to cost and how 
much time will be required? 

Admiral Stroop. Most of the changes are under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Ships and Admiral Mumma may have the cost now. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the best that you can. 

Admiral Mumma. In the order of $1 million total, sir. 

We started out with a very austere conversion here and by adding 
this tab to the original cost that makes it a little less austere. We 
figure here that the total elapsed time extended to the final completion 
will be a total of about 12 months from her original date. Much of 
that time will have been utilized in evaluation of the ordnance equip- 
ment as has been done recently. This experience is being utilized in 
correcting the ships that follow her in the TALOS weapons system. 
She is the lead ship of the TALOS weapon system, and again as in 
TARTAR, we have had a little difficulty with the lead ship of these 
weapon systems. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the Galveston? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. And the following ships will benefit from 
this. 

Mr. MrinsHautu. What was the nature of the conversion that cost 
$1 million? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, actually the problem is in the missile 
handling system. Instead of putting in a nice automatic system 
that would handle everything automatically from the receipt of the 
missiles on board until they are finally fed to the launcher for firing, 
we have some difficulty with positioning and handling accurately and 
rapidly. We cannot handle the missiles as fast as we would like them 
to be handled. 

Admiral Stroop. I might add a little to that, sir. 

We are changing from the present TALOS missile to a longer range 
TALOS missile, and that is a part of the conversion. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with your answer to my question? 

Admiral Mumma. We had two DE’s that were transferred from one 
shipyard to another. 

Mr. Manon. Destroyer escorts? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. They have slipped about an average of 
3 months because of transferring those ships from one yard to the 
other. 
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The 585, the SSN nuclear powered sub, the Skipjack, which has 
just been running so remarkably well, had difficulty in her propulsion 
plant components that we had to iron out, so instead of completing 
her and delivering her to the fleet in late December, as we had orig- 
inally anticipated, it is going to be mid-April before she is finally 
delivered. 

I might take time to say these difficulties that have been resolved 
have been resolved completely satisfactorily, so the ship is in all 
respects an excellent unit. 

Mr. Manon. What was the nature of these things? 

Admiral Mumma. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You talked about changing the shipyards for the 
construction of certain destroyer escorts. What happened? 

Admiral Mumma. That was caused by the fact that the American 
Shipbuilding Co. of Lorain, Ohio, on the Great Lakes, lost a consider- 
able amount of money on two LST contracts, and they saw that they 
were going to lose money on these contracts so they subcontracted 
the ships to Avondale in New Orleans and the ships are being finished 
at Avondale. Because of a strike at Lorain right in the middle of 
the move we lost about an average of 3 months. The ships were 
actually shipped down the river with all of their gear and equipment 
and in a partially completed state on barges. The ships are being 
finished at Avondale. 

Mr. Manon. Was the company able to recoup anything particu- 
larly as a result of this? 

Admiral Mumma. They got out with a fixed amount of loss rather 
than an unknown amount of loss. The other firm was already 
building two, and was able to build the additional two at a reduced 
price under subcontract. We later, as the result of other actions, 
including our cancellation of these ships at one state of the game last 
year, and when restored later, picked up a contract at that price with 
the Avondale Co. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean that you negotiated the loss? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. It was to their own account. 

Mr. MinsHa.u. What was the date of this transfer? 

Admiral Mumma. That was going on last summer at the time of 
our cancellations. They were restored by the Congress during our 
hearings last year. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Aside from the strike, what was the reason for the 
American Shipbuilding Co. having so much difficulty in making a go 
of the operation? 

Admiral Mumma. They bid pretty low to get them. They had 
had a lull in naval shipbuilding since the war. They had done no 
naval shipbuilding between the war and this time and they had 
become a little rusty. They thought that they were a little better 
than they were. In order to meet our specifications they figured to 
absorb a little loss. As it was, they took a considerable loss on the 
ships in addition to the loss that they took on the LSTs. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Have you done any other ship construction in the 
Great Lakes area? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Do you have any presently under construction? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes, at Defoe, Bay City, Mich. They are 
constructing four destroyers up there and doing a very good job of it. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Because of this failure on the part of the American 
Shipbuilding Co. at Lorain, will that in any way affect the Department 
of the Navy in giving future contracts to them? 

Admiral Mumma. It certainly would. We would not consider them 
qualified unless they came in with some pretty heavy proof, after this 
experience that we have had with them. 

Mr. Minswauu. Are there any other potential contracts you have 
that you might let the American Shipbuilding Co. bid on? 

Admiral Mumma. We would permit them to bid on smaller types of 
ships that are cbviously within their capability, but we do not have 
too many of those in this program. 

Mr. MinsHatu. They would not be capable of building the destroyer 
type? 

Admiral Mumma. We would not consider them qualified in view of 
the experience we have had with the destroyer escorts. 

Mr. Forp. Is Defoe doing a good job on your destroyers? 

Admiral Mumma. An excellent job, yes. 

Mr. Minsnatu. The Lorain yards do have the equipment to build 
a destroyer, but the fact remains they have not shown the ability to 
construct one; is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. They would have to add equipment to their 
yard to build a destroyer also. It is not within their capability. 

Mr. Minsuautu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fioop. We all hear that there is going to be trouble on steel 
this year—production, wages, prices—the regular problem. Why do 
you use contracts like that when you know and they know that this 
year there is certainly a better than even chance that there will be 
trouble in the steel industry? There is no doubt about it. Why do 
we kid each other about this? 

Admiral Mumma. Actually, Mr. Flood, we have a fixed price, but 
there is escalation in labor and materials which is allowed. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. 

Admiral Mumma. That escalation of labor and materials does not 
protect him from a disastrous strike, but it does protect him from the 
cost increase that might result from such a strike in the labor and 
materials. We use the Department of Commerce and labor statistics 
in arriving at these escalation figures. They are published figures 
available to everyone, and there are no arguments about the labor and 
material escalation in the fixed price. So the fixed price is a very firm 
figure. 





PRICING DATA 


Mr. Anprews. Several weeks ago you stated before the committee 
here that certain things that had cost you a dollar several years ago 
were now costing you $1.55. That was in response to a question I 
asked about what part inflation has played in this picture. Will you 
tell me again what those years were? As I recall, it was 1955 compared 
with 1950. 

Admiral Mumma. 1950 to 1958, I think were the years that I 
described to you, and in that period of time, 8 years, the index went 
up from $1 to $1.52. 

Mr. Manon. What is the date of the latest repricing and the data 
index used? 
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Admiral Mumma. We utilized, Mr. Chairman, the material through 
the month of September, which was compiled by us in November and 
was the latest possible data we could utilize and get it in the budget 
wrapup in early December. So this represents about a 6 months’ 
improvement in our repricing policy. Previously we used to wrap up 
that figure in May rather than in November. So we are more current 
by 6 months than we have been before. 


SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1952-59 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. I am going to ask you a four-barrel question as follows: 

Please give the committee a summary of the 1952 through 1959 
programs including— 

1. Changes in the requirements since last year. 

2. Reason for the changes. 

3. Specific cost increases and the reason for the increases. 

4, Status of the program, including the reason for the nonaward of 
any vessel approved for funding. 

On page 3 of the justifications there is a chart to which you will 
probably refer. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Starting with the 1952 program, sir, the net authorized approved 
through 1959 for that program was $1,937,447 ,000. 

Mr. Forp. On what line is that? 

Admiral Mumma. You cannot find that on that sheet. 

Mr. Manon. It is extracted from that sheet, I assume. 

Admiral Mumma. We wrapped up the 1952, 1953, and 1954 pro- 
gram all into one program. Would you like to proceed that way? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Admiral Mumma. We have asked for a reduction in new obliga- 
tional authority in that year of $13,273,000, and $583,000 in the ord- 
nance category. 

In 1953 program, which was approved through 1959 at the level of 
$704,717,000, we asked for a reduction of $7,360,000 in that authority. 
These changes are fundamentally caused by the fact that we have 
made reservations to cover contingencies of correction of defects and 
things of that kind, and then at the end of a ship’s program, a year’s 
program, when it is this old, we can scrape those up and they be- 
come available for downward repricing. 

The 1954 program was $540,155,000 through 1959, and we have 
asked for a downward repricing in that program of $1,480,000. 

The 1955 program through 1959 was $881,004,000, and we have 
asked for an upward repricing in the 1955 program of $12,120,000. 

Now, in the case of these more recent programs we are still ex- 
periencing some of the installation changes of nuclear equipment which 
is usually more expensive, and some of these ships keep getting higher 
in price as this nuclear equipment is installed in them. Eventually 
the 1955 program will have some scrape-up like the 1954 program. 

The 1956 program through 1959 is $1,322,060,000, and we have 
asked for an upward repricing of $87,936,000 in that program. 

The 1957 program is $1,656,417,000, with a total upward repricing of 
$231 million. Some of the repricing was compensated for last year, 
as you remember, at our special hearing in connection with the dele- 
tion of ships. We paid for a large portion of this repricing by a dele- 
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tion of ships and one of them was the LPH conversion in this 1957 
program. That was $26 million. 

In the 1958 program of $1,747,125,000 the total upward repricing 
would have been a considerable figure had we not eliminated those 
ships, so the net figure in 1958 is a downward repricing of $217,736,000, 

Mr. Suepparp. That is by reason of the elimination of a certain 
number of ships? 

Admiral Mumma. We eliminated four DLG’s and two CG con- 
versions. 

The 1959 program which is in process this year, last year’s figure 
was $1,759,300,000, and the current repricing figure on that is up 
$100,454,000. 

I can provide additional details for the record. 

Mr. Manon. That is a terrific increase. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How do you account for that? 

Admiral Mumma. Part of that was caused by somewhat higher 
contract award prices on DLG’s than we had initially expected. 
Another chunk of it was the incorporation of a new type of fire- 
control equipment in some of the submarines, and an increase in cost 
in the CG conversion and a slight increase in the destroyers. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, will you relate this information which 
you have presented to specific ships? In other words, discuss the 
ships involved here. 

Admiral Mumma. I have those details available. The funds re- 
quirement changes have been previously indicated. The reasons for 
the increases are as given below. 

(The requested information follows:) 


1952—54 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAMS 


1. Changes in requirements.—The 1959 budget approved $3,182,319,000 for 
these programs. Changes in estimated costs have caused a decrease of $22,696,000 
against new obligational authority to bring the 1960 budget estimate for these pro- 
grams to a total of $3,159,623,000. 

2 and 3. Reasons for changes.—All changes for ships in these programs reflect 
refined estimates based on the latest cost estimates for completed ships. As the 
ships complete and contracts are settled it becomes possible to recapture unused 
funds. 

4. Status of programs.—All ships and service and other small craft are complete 
in these programs. 


1955 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


1. Examples of major causes of increases and decreases in the program 


| Changes 
Ships | from 1959 Reasons for changes 
budget 








(A) Increases: 1 CVA attack aircraft car- |+$11, 316,000 | Higher shipyard cost including cost of 4-month 
rier. delay caused by expenditure ceilings. In- 
creased cost of change orders. 
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There were increases of $12,554,000 for 3 submarine types in this program for 
similar reasons. Decreases of $11,745,000 almost offsetting these were: 





——_—_ 


| Changes | 
Ships | from 1959 | Reasons for changes 
budget 


—E —-————-|— SS SS 








(B) Decreases: 
5 DD’s destroyers- --- 


— $5, 644,000 | Based on returned costs and disallowed escala- 
| tion claims on 3 ships. 


—6, 101, 000 


TO heiwdkncwiaasne 


| 
All other ships_.._.--- een an + 
; | +12, 125, 000 | 





2. Status of program 

As of March 1, 1959 (all ships awarded). The U.S.S. Independence (CV A62) 
completed in early April. The only ship still building is the LST 1178 (Wood 
County) which is scheduled to complete by the end of July 1959. 


1956 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


1. Examples of major causes of increases and decreases in the program 





Ohanges 
Ships from 1959 Reasons for changes 
budget 








(A) Increases: 

1 CVA attack aircraft carrier.....- +-$18, 240,000 | Increase in shipyard earned escalation. In- 
creased costs associated with catapult, TE R- 
RIER, and hydrogen peroxide installations. 

6 DLQ’s guided missile frigate..._| +33, 463,000 | Addition of naval tactical data system to 2 
DLG’s. Increased costs of height-finding 
radar and higher costs resulting from sub- 
stitution of more advanced missile guidance 
radar. Increased costs associated with delay 
of 3 ships for a total of 21 months to meet ex- 
penditure limitations. 

5 submarines (nuclear) -.....--..-- +24, 085, 000 | Higher shipyard labor and material costs. Ad- 
ditional development costs associated with 
design of missile launching and handling sys- 
tems. Reevaluation of man-days to con- 
struct ship. 

Increased cost of navigational equipment and 
addition of certain guidance equipment. In- 
creased cost of steamplant machinery. In- 
creased quantity of nuclear propulsion plant 
shore spares required, Premium overtime 
on SS(N) 585 to speed completion. Higher 
shipyard labor rates and increased earned 











escalation. 
ROE TENOE snc cincindcdcnccanssseuta +18, 591,000 | Reasons similar to preceding. 
(B) Decreases: 
2 DE’s escort vessels.............. —1, 669, 000 | Decreased estimates for change orders and lower 
Government-furnished material prices. 
12 DER’s (conversions) radar —2, 413, 000 Refined estimates for completed ships. 
picket escort vessels. 
CD Ge eR Sie cnnicvcccuacwnstawe — 2, 361, 000 
POG, Jcninasdknnodbubaniananmiondan +-87, 936, 000 
Status of program as of Mar. 1, 1959 (all ships awarded) 
Summary | Total | Complete In process 
; ; ‘ak A af ‘ 
Vessels in program. Deis cputiane Aan ecsemaupis ; 174 | 103 | 71 
New construction, ships. -- oe if le am co 26 | 5 | 21 
New construction, service craft. ......--..--..-.-.--------..-- 7 | 7 | 0 
New construction, landing craft... -.-...<<=..<<..<.-ssesee. 113 64 | 49 
Conversion, ships....-.----- sails non eegalmaeasemhe ce aaenane sae 28 27 | 1 
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1957 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


1. Examples of major causes of increases and decreases in the program 





Ships 


(A) Increases: 
1 CG(N) 


Changes 
from 1959 
budget | 


+-$96, 835, 000 


+17, 749, 000 | 





| 
| 
| 


Reasons for changes 


| Higher shipyard labor rates and a reestimate 


of contract costs made during negotiations. 
Increased antisubmarine rocket, integrated 
radar, and other Government-furnished 
material costs. Addition of naval tactical 
data system equipment. 

Higher shipyard labor rates and material costs, 
Higher costs of height-finding and missile 
guidance radars, and increased costs of 7- 
month completion stretchout caused by 
expenditure limitations. 





Similar cost increases were experienced in the DDG’s, DLG’s 8S(N)’s and the conversions in this pro- 
gram totaling $158,986,000 which added to the overall total was compensated by cancellations of ships in this 


program and the 1958 program. 


These details were discussed last year at the special hearing on the can- 








cellations. 
! ' 
Changes 
Ships from 1959 Reasons for changes 
budget 
I Bs ke nesunsecesnas +$158,986,000 
(B) Decreases: ’ 4 
1 LPH (conversion) amphibious | —26,614,000 | Ship deleted by the President on June 9, 1958. 
assault ship. 
6 DER’s (conversions), radar —4, 366,000 | Refined estimate for completed ships. 
picket escort vessels. 
1 EAG (conversion) miscellaneous | —7, 271,000 | Reduced estimate of shipyard costs partially 
auxiliary. offset by higher special equipment cost 
‘ estimates. 
4 AGR’s (conversions). -........... —2,607,000 | Refined estimate for completed ships. 
CS) AS OE PRG so oc isecesecticewaccinn —1,010, 000 
i sie heap eke heen +231, 702, 000 





2. Status of program (as of Mar. 1, 1959) 
1 LCM (experimental) not yet awarded, awaiting further comparative investi- 


gation of competing types. 
Deleted: 1 LPH (conversion). 


All other vessels in the program have been awarded. 


Summary 


ND ND nicks can cnisendseobasbeehna~sareenenanecs 


New construction, ships 
New construction, service craft 
New construction, landing craft 
Conversion, ships 








Total Complete | In process 
55 18 | 37 
23 0} 23 
id 7 5 | 2 
4 0 | 4 
21 13 | 8 
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1958 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Ships 


1. Examples of major causes of increases and decreases in the program 


Changes from Reasons for changes 


1959 budget 





(A) Increases: 
1 CVA(N) attack aircraft 
carrier (nuclear), 


3 DLG’s, guided missile frig- 
ates. 


1 CG (conversion), guided 
missile cruiser. | 


(B) Decreases: | 
4 DLGQ’s, guided missile de- 
stroyers. 
2 CG’s (conversion), guided 
missile cruisers. 
3 SS(N)’s, submarines (nu- 
clear). 





Gy: At OG MI 5 ca oc cence 
POR Sa iccts ti calc oscnandu | 


This reduction in program 





+-$79, 167,000 | Addition of naval technical data system and elec- 
tronic countermeasures equipment, increased 
labor and material costs for design and construc- 
tion. Increased costs for integrated radar, re- 
actor cores, main machinery items, catapults and 
catapult air compressors and associated shore 
spares. Majority of the increase was in the 
nuclear area. 





-+-22, 437,000 | Increased cost of construction plans and equipment 
testing (DLG 9 class plans and components not 
adaptable). Increased costs of radar and fire con- 
trol systems. 

+33, 558, 000 — shipyard labor rates. Refined estimate of 
shipyard man-hours. Higher costs resulting from 
substitution of improved electronics equipments 
and increased costs of other electronics quip- 
ments and ordnance ane Partially offset 
by REGULUS II cancellation. 

—189, 411,000 | Ships canceled by President, June 9, 1958. 

— 167, 664, 000 Do. 

—6, 048,000 | Ships redesignated SS(N)’s from SSG(N)’s. De- 
creased cost resulting fom REGULUS II can- 
cellations partially offset by increased costs of 
electronics and fire control systems. 

-+-10, 225, 000 

—217, 736, 000 


almost completely compensated for the increases in 


the 1957 program ships which could not be offset by cancellations in that program 
without excessive loss. 


All vessels in the program have been awarded. 


| 2. Status of program (as of March 1, 1959) 
| 
| 


Summary Total Complete In progress 
CUNO Cet I oF nis cipnewnnionncammeccdies = elelattasoniaiads 25 7 18 
New construction, ships. .._.....-.....-...-...--.-- weesadeas 17 0 17 
eee ae aa ea a eS 8 7 1 
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1959 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


1. Examples of major causes of increases and decreases in the program 











Ships Changes from Reasons for change 
1959 budget 
(a) Increases: | 
6 DLG’s, guided missile fri- | -+$42,096,000 | Higher private shipyard contract award prices, 
gates. Increased development and production costs of 
latest electronics and ordnance equipment, 
4 SS(N)’s, submarine (nu- +11, 708, 000 | Increased cost of electronics, ordnance, and pro- 
clear). pulsion equipment. 
2 CG’s (conversion) guided +38, 546,000 | Higher shipyard labor rates. Inereased cost of 
missile cruisers. electronics and ordnance costs, partially offset 
by cancellation of Regulus II. 
1 AV (conversion) seaplane +8, 150,000 | Increase in the scope of the conversion during 
tender. development of design. 
ener Wen os koe nse +19, 304,000 | Similar to above. 
(b) Decreases: | 
1 SS(N), submarine (nu- —6, 608,000 | Regulus IT canceled and ship redesignated from 
clear). SSG(N) to SS(N). 
1 AS ae subma- —2, 836, 000 Substitution of an alternate hull for conversion, 
rine tender. 
1 AV (conversion) seaplane —9, 550, 000 Ship canceled from the program by the President 
tender. | on Dec, 23, 1958. 
All other éhips...............- —356, 000 
ON ae wesoscecnsennce +100, 454, 000 





2. Status of program as of March 1, 1959—-Unawarded ships and craft 


Ships: Reason for Nonaward 
5 DDG’s. .. Following the usual pattern of awarding ships through- 
out the fiscal year, bids have been invited for award 
in June. 


3 SSB(N)’s- - - Authority has been received recently to proceed with 
the award of these ships early in July. 
4 TBs: Bids have been invited for award in June. 


All other ships and craft in the program have already been awarded. (Four 
SS(N)’s and two YP’s were awarded during March.) None of the 32 ships or 45 
service craft and landing craft have been completed. 


CONTROL AND PROCUREMENT OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. The committee has been concerned with the control 
and procurement of material for shipbuilding and conversion activities. 
Recent surveys have disclosed considerable material in long supply in 
the shipyards. Apparently this has resulted from the policy of the 
yards in ordering and reserving materials for specific ships in excess of 
the actual material used. 

Would you discuss this matter for us? 

Admiral Mumma. In order to do proper advance planning we have 
a tendency to order the materials early to insure their being on hand 
at the time of installation. At the time that ordering is done the 
information is rarely sufficiently firm to make a very neat order. 
But in the shipyards that we operate, the naval shipyards where we 
have demand for repairs as well as new construction, very frequently 
that material goes over into the repair capability if we have any 
excess. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a desirable policy? 

Admiral Mumma. Generally speaking, we have been policing it 
recently very heavily because of the large amount of this direct 
material inventory that is available in the shipyards. 

The Bureau of Ships became more acutely aware of the magnitude 
of the problem of excess material in a course of studies conducted by 
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the Ship Cost Analysis Panel I established on December 1, 1958. We 
are taking vigorous action to determine the full scope of the problem 
which includes causes, costs, and remedies. Our conviction on neces- 
sity for such action was strengthened by the GAO audit report received 
April 1, 1959. 

The causes of excess mater ial resulting from shipbuilding and con- 
version projects are as follows: 

Ship cancellations (AV’s at Philadelphia). 

Design changes (H,O, on CVA’s, Reg II Cancellation). 

Late delivery of material with emergent substitution to meet estab- 
lished schedules. 

Procedural errors (failure to identify a one-time requirement as 
such with consequent treatment as a replenishable demand. Delays 
in reporting material as excess). 

In shipbuilding a conscious bias of ordering too much to be “safe’’ 
is not considered to be the major problem. However, for certain 
urgent work it is often necessary to order prior to having detailed 
information on quantity to permit sufficient leadtime for the buying 
and supplying process. 

It is considered important to point out that relatively small amounts 
of material from this source are actually disposed of at scrap or surplus 
prices. They are usually transferred to other programs at full price 
and with credit to the original project. The costs in these cases are 
not large. 

Mr. Manon. What thought are you giving to extending the pro- 
duction control program to the material area? 

Admiral Mumma. The control of the material in store and the 
cutting down of the inventory is not an exact production control 
program similar to what we are doing in the labor area. But we have 
been quite successful in recent years in cutting down the inventory. 
For example, in ships material inventory we have cut in the last 4 
years by a factor of two, and in the electronics area we have been 
somewhat less successful, but we have cut it by a factor of a third. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Prior to going into the attack carriers, are there any 
questions? 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED FOR CARRIER FOR OTHER SHIPBUILDING NEEDS 


Mr. Fioop. In case you do not get this carrier that I have heard 
about, do you have a substitute list of conversions or new construction? 

Admiral Braxtey. When we make up a program certain ships give 
way to others as we go through the program, and these are the areas 
that we go back and ‘fill in. 

Mr. Fioop. If and when you do not get any kind of a carrier that 
you have asked for, either the one that you have asked for or a nuclear 
carrier, do you have immediately available for our information here a 
substitute list of conversion, plus construction? 

Mr. Osrerraa. A priority list. 

Admiral BraxuLry. We have a priority list of our new construction. 
_Mr. Fioop. I know that you have a priority list, but do you ever 
sit around down there and say, “Of course, I know that we are going 
to get a carrier and there is no question about that,’’ and then some- 
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body says, “Well, for the purpose of argument, in case we do not’— 
as remote as that can be—‘“this is what we will do with that precise 
allocation of funds.”’ 

Admiral Beaxuery. I can give you one but we would like to have 
reservation to make modifications in it. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want one just to have you answer the question, 
Did you discuss it? 

Admiral Braxiry. It was not brought up because the carrier had 
first priority in our list of ships, sir. 

You remember Admiral Burke’s reservation regarding the budget. 

Mr. Froop. That is still not responsive. We know what Admiral 
Burke said. We know what his reservations were, and so on. I am 
curious to know if in your discussions with reference to utilizing funds 
for conversion, and secondly construction, are you prepared to show 


us a list, a priority list, of what you would substitute if this horrible | 


contingency should ever arise where there would not be a carrier of 
any kind? 
Admiral Breaxk.tey. No, sir. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS FOR FBM SUBMARINES 


- 


Mr. Fioop. On page 7 of your statement in the third paragraph 
you say: 


First, Congress appropriated funds for four additional POLARIS submarines | 


in the fiscal year 1959 budget, making a total of nine. 


Then you say that funds were not released until December. 

Admiral Brak.ey. For only one at that time. 

Mr. Foon. So, despite all of the discussion in this committee and 
in the Congress and every place else, which I will not rehash now, it 
was not until December that any funds were released and then only 
for one. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. Admiral Mumma, on page 2 of your statement you 
refer to the same business. 


Our progress in fiscal year 1959 has been good. To date all of the ships pre 


viously authorized have been contracted for except five guided missile destroyers 
to be offered for bid soon, with contracts scheduled for June, and of course the 


three POLARIS submarines which are programed for award dependent on rate | 


of program development. 


You have been here sufficiently long now to know that that is | 


classic bureaucratic gobbledygook. Next year you will not talk like 
that. What in the world does that mean? 

Admiral Mumma. We have since this statement was prepared gone 
out for bids for those three submarines. The exact number that will 


| 


go to private yards has not been determined, but we have put bids | 
on the street. We have authority to proceed. It was signed yester- 


day, or the day before, with the preparation for award as of July 1. 
Mr. Fioop. It is curious that you did not tell us that. You were 
waiting for me to ask you? 
Admiral Mumma. It was not incorporated in the statement because 
when the statement was prepared it was not available. 


Mr. FLoop. That is no reason why you could not have told us | 


when you came to that part of the statement. 
Admiral Mumma. I must admit I should have corrected it. 
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SHIP COST ANALYSIS PANEL 


Mr. Fioop. At the bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4 you are 
going to evidence the quality of Houdini and I would like to know how. 
You say: 

To develop these areas I have appointed a special ship cost analysis panel com- 
posed of senior officers with a charter that permits it to go into every aspect of 
the bureau’s operations and of the bureau’s relations with the operating forces, 
the shore establishments, and industry. When its study has been completed it 
will recommend to me or my successor action for the bureau to take or for the 
bureau to request of higher authority in order to retard the steady increase in 
cost of ship work. 

That I would like to know about. 

Admiral Mumma. Let me give you an example. I spoke about 
this when we were discussing ships and facilities, that we were dis- 
turbed over the fact that we were leading rather than following the 
industry in wages in ship industry, and we thought this was a technique, 
a process we were using which caused this. We have now made a 
recommendation and have sent a letter to the Secretary of the Navy 
making a specific request for a change in technique, so we think we 
will follow as the law already provides. This is one thing that requires 
authority from higher people. Another one is possible action by the 
Congress in some of these study areas that have not yet jelled. 
Admiral James, it so happens, prior to his selection as the Chief of the 
Bureau, was the chairman of this ships cost analysis panel, so you can 
ask him next year how this is going and what has really come out of it. 

Mr. Fioop. He is going to “‘raise this baby?” 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. It is his baby. 


SURPLUS NAVAL SHIPS 


Mr. Fioop. I would like for someone to talk to me about your sur- 

lus naval ships of any kind. I do not mean combat ships. I would 
like to know in what way, if any—and if not, you can supply the 
Haitian Coast Guard some kind of craft that can be utilized for the 
development of the Haitian economy. They need three things in 
Haiti—communications, communications, and communications. 
They have no proper communications, land, ground, sea, air. One 
thing that might help their economy would be to make use of the 
number of ports around the island area. They have no proper hard- 
ware. Now, the Haitian Coast Guard is a reasonably efficient oper- 
ation. It is a part of their military operation. How can we get in to 
them some kind of surplus boats that can be used for the davelienena 
of their coastal economy? To get out of the interior to coastal areas 
produce, and so forth, since roads are bad nearly all over Haiti. 

Admiral Mumma. Between the Chief of Naval Operations’ office, 
which handles that type of loan, surplus equipment, and ourselves, I 
am sure that we can come up with something for you. 

Mr. Fioop. I want somebody to talk to me about that some day. 


VALUE ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, on page 3 of your statement you say: 


Our value engineering program also is proving its worth in ensuring that com- 
mensurate value is returned for the dollars we spend. 
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Will you tell me briefly what that program is? 

Admiral Mumma. This is intended to be a very critically examined 
design program to make sure we do not overdesign things, that we 
put into our equipment the maximum quality with minimum frills 
so that we get the function performed at the minimum cost. 

Take, for example, an electric conduit box that has four screws in 
it to hold a cap on. Designs have been made where all you have to 
do is to have a spring clip hold the cap on and it just costs you a few 
cents, whereas drilling and tapping the whole business costs a great 
deal of money. 

This is a program where we take a group of engineers, put them to 
one side, and say, “‘Look, you fellows, you are critical of everything 
everybody else does. You find out how to make things cheaper and 
better.” 

Mr. AnpreEws. How long have you had the program? 
Admiral Mumma. Four years now, and it has really paid off. 





FiscaL YEAR 1960 SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We will now proceed to a presentation of the ship 
requirements. Will you also put a priority list in the record for the 
fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding and conversion program? 

(The information requested will be found on page 445.) 

Admiral Braxk.ey. Before I go into a description of the ships may 
I speak very briefly on the electronics program? 


MAJOR ELECTRONICS PROCUREMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Before I give a description of the ships that are included in the 
fiscal 1960 budget, I should like to draw attention to the major elec- 
tronics procurement part of this program. 

This appropriation finances the vital, electronic-backfit material for 
the fleets, paiAing communications. It also provides the electronics 
required by the fleet support and training activities. In addition it 
provides electronics for the Navy’s contribution to continental United 
States and ocean defense. 

Last year Vice Admiral Combs advised you in his statement, that 
the Navy would have to request a substantial increase in new obliga- 
tional authority for electronics in the fiscal year 1960 budget. This 

prediction was based generally, on the inevitable growth and more 
caaartiseiltire applic ation of electronics in naval warfare, and specifi- 
cally, on the prospective availability of many, urgently. need equip- 
ments, that were emerging from the research and development effort. 
In the formulation of the 1960 budget the foregoing prediction was 
manifested, consequently this year’s request for new obligational 
authority is approximately $160 million. 

The objective of this electronics procurement is to attain a high 
state of combat effectiveness in specific ships, namely those whose 
service life is 7 years or more. Emphasis is on improvements in fleet 
communications, antisubmarine warfare, electronics warfare and fleet 
air defense. The new sonars, radars, electronic-countermeasures de- 
vices, and radio equipments will materially strengthen the hard 
nucleus of the fleet to enable these ships to meet the challenges of the 
1966 and beyond era. 
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I would like now to describe the ships included in our program. 
Vu-Graph slides will be used as an aid in describing the various types. 


WARSHIPS 


One attack carrier-CV A, cost, $260 million. 

We are prepared to give you a short presentation on design require- 
ments for modern attack aircraft carriers. This should help answer 
some of the questions you may have concerning the attack carrier. 
Commander bon who was recently commander of a jet fighter 
squadron aboard U.S.S. Midway will make the presentation. 


ATTACK CARRIER PRESENTATION 


Commander Davis. This presentation actually was generated 
from a study that we conducted with the objective of determining the 
true design requirements for aircraft carriers in order to efficiently 
conduct air warfare in the 1960-70 period—the requirements as far 
as a base for airplanes is concerned. 

This is not intended as a carrier justification, as such. Surely the 
knowledge that we have to have manned naval aircraft as far into the 
future as we can see to efficiently conduct war for the control of the 
seas and project national power into areas of vital interest, points to 
that justification. 

The presentation talks strictly to the physical characteristics of 
attack carriers. 

This first chart [indicating] shows the four classes of attack carriers 
that are in our planned inventory in the early 1960’s: the World War 
II Essex class now quite well modernized, the Midway, the Forrestal, 
and our nuclear carrier, the Enterprise. These sketches are to perfect 
scale and show some rather obvious aviation features such as the two 
catapults and three elevators on the Essex class. 

Mr. Manon. When did you put those canted decks on the Hssezes 
and Midways? 

Commander Davis. In our modernization programs during and 
following Korea. 

Mr. Manon. What carriers originally had canted decks? 

Admiral Mumma. Only the Forrestal class. 

Commander Davis. Here are [indicating Forresta/] the first carriers 
that were built with angled decks. 

Mr. Manon. The Forrestal? 

Commander Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How many Forrestal class are there now? 

Commander Davis. Six authorized, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. How many in being? 

Admiral Beak.ey. Three in the fleet and one working up. 

Mr. Forp. Two more under construction? 

Admiral Beak.Lry. Two more under construction. 

Commander Davis. The Forrestal has four catapults and elevators 
and there are four of each on the Enterprise. 

Here [indicating] are the landing runways. They are in color and 
are also to scale. 

Now I will go to the next chart, and to discuss the effect of carrier 
size I would like first to talk to the aircraft and ship growth trends. 
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Here [indicating] we see improving aircraft performance. This 
yardstick is maximum speed. It has increased from about, 400 knots 
in straight level flight in 1950 with our Panthers to around 1,200 to 
1,300 knots with our newest fighters. 

The chart [indicating] indicates increasing aircraft performance. 

In the same time period we look at the carrier’s suitability for 
aircraft. Here the yardstick is the approach speed. The faster the 
approach speed the more difficult the problem of handling airplanes 
on carriers. This approach speed has been gradually increasing up 
to about today, and then the curve levels off due to technical progress 
in designing airplanes. 

In this next chart, I would like to direct your attention to the lower 
art of the chart. We look to aircraft size during this same time era. 
he dotted line represents our attack aircraft. They are certainly 

the largest and they have grown in weight to about 76,000 pounds 
for our heaviest, the Sky Warrior. Here [indicating] the curve 
representing size levels off for reasons that I will explain in a moment. 
These aircraft, in the attack business, are not getting larger beyond 
today. 

The fighters have been slowly increasing in size, and they level 
off in size out in the early 1970’s, actually in the middle 1960’s. 

During this same period of time this chart shows what happened 
to the carrier, the container for our airplanes. 

The ordinate [indicating] is displacement in thousands of tons. 
The curve shows carrier growth through the Essex, the Midway, 
the Forrestal, and the Enterprise in a quite orderly manner. There 
was nothing mysterious in this growth. There is nothing “super” 
about any given position on this curve. 

Now, while we still have this chart in front of us, I would like to 
discuss the Navy’s future aircraft requirements. With our attack 
aircraft we have two missions to perform; the delivery of nuclear 
weapons, and the delivery of so-called iron bombs in conventional war. 
We are going to be able to deliver nuclear weapons with a smaller air- 
craft, or certainly aircraft no larger than we use today. We level this 
curve of trend in aircraft size for a couple of reasons. One is improve- 
ment in the way that we design airplanes, and the other is the higher 
yield but smaller size of the new nuclear weapons. 

Now, this business of iron bomb delivery—the ability to deliver 
conventional ordnance with better efficiency than we have today, 
and with smaller airplanes, stems mostly from improved accuracy. 
The BULLPUP missile, the Navy’s MARK TEN toss bombing equip- 
ment and the ZUNI rocket give us this capability. 

With regard to the fighter, it has two functions; distant fleet air 
defense—this is beyond our surface-to-air missile envelopment—and 
air superiority in the objective area—over our troops, over the enemy, 
wherever we choose. 

In the mission of air defense, we have a new concept called the 
“Eagle” concept, which entails a long-range, long-endurance airplane 
with relatively low speed, which will carry high-performance intercept 
missiles. 

This system will very likely be able to absorb the bulk of the classic 
distant fleet air-defense mission for the task force. It cannot do all 
of the job because it cannot fill the role of the investigator, which is so 
important in cold war and limited war situations. 
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The other mission of the fighter is that of air superiority in the 
objective area. Certainly, due to the air threat in the objective area, 
which will include first-class hardware, built probably in the U.S.S.R., 
we will have to have high-performance fighters. We expect to build 
high-performance fighters out in this time area [indicating] 1970. 

These airplanes of the future are plotted on the curve of carrier 
suitability. They actually fit best to the Forrestal or the Enterprise. 
They have limited suitability, due to size and physical characteristics 
of the ship, to the Midway, and almost no capability of being properly 
neeatek by the Essez. 

The next chart will show another measure of the effect of the 
difference in size of carriers. 

The chart [indicating] shows aircraft loadings in numbers of air- 
planes supported in 1965. In order to keep the information unclassi- 
fied for this presentation I have used percentages, with the smallest 
ship represented by 100 percent. You can see as we go to the larger 
ships we gain in total aircraft; 14 percent on the Midway, 20 percent 
on the Forrestal, and 37 percent on the nuclear carrier. What is 
extremely important is that this gain is exclusively in the attack 
airplane numbers—the offensive punch. We do not require more 
defensive aircraft with the larger ships, but we enjoy increasing 
numbers of attack aircraft as we go to the larger carrier. 

Next we measure efficiency with which each of our carrier types 
handle aircraft. This [indicating] is launching time. Certainly it is 
obvious that the four catapults of the Forrestal can launch planes 
twice as fast as the two catapults on our Essez ships. 

With regard to turning airplanes around; that is, landing them, 
rearming them, refueling them, and relaunching them; we find that 
the Midway and the Essex are about 25 percent slower than the 
larger ships. It takes 40 percent more aircraft movements on deck 
when we are conducting sustained aircraft operations on the smaller 
ships, than is required on Forrestal. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander Davis. We have discussed this slide, and were talking 
of the effect of carrier size on our ability to efficiently conduct air 
warfare in the 1960-70 period. 

We have looked at aircraft loadings and efficiency of operation 
aboard the four classes of attack carriers. 

The next slide will point to one of the most critical elements with 
which we are confronted in carrier operations. This is the landing 
problem—carrier recovery of aircraft. 

The diagram depicts the Forrestal carrier and the Essez class carrier. 

We have the landing runways distinctly colored in each case. 
First, I would like to break down the landing runway, functionally. 
There is an approach area over which you fly. Second, you have a 
landing site—which entails the target for the aircraft arresting hook and 
the arresting wire pattern itself. Third, we have the arresting area, 
where we haul the airplane up short from a relative speed of, say, 110 
knots to zero; last, a turnoff area, which must include the airplanes 
own length and its turning radius. 

This sort of description can apply to the landing runway of all 
angled deck carriers. 

Our Essexes have about 520 feet total to allot to the runway and to 
these four functions. 
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Ir our later ships, the Forrestals and Enterprise, we will have over 
700 feet in runway length. This additional 200 feet is applied equally 
into two of these four areas; first the approach area, and second the 
arresting area. 

The reason we place the 100 feet increased length in the approach 
area is to provide more room from the point where we are going to 
land our tail hook and the ramp of the deck itself, and allow a shal- 
lower glide angle and consequently softer landing from any given safe 
distance. 

The decrease in touchdown sink rate materially reduces landing 
accidents. 

In the arresting area, by adding 100 feet to the 220 feet which we 
have today, we are able to have 300 to 350 feet of distance in which 
which we can absorb the kinetic energy of the landing airplane. It 
means we can conduct air operations without too much concern as to 
the direction of the natural surface wind. The improvement also 
reduces the number of materiel failures and accidents which result 
during the arresting process itself. 

A little better feel for the safety aspect is shown here with statistics 
of the last 2 years comparing all our high performance aircraft opera- 
tions aboard the Essex and aboard the Forrestal type carrier. 

The carrier landing is essentially twice as safe on the large ship. 
We experienced only one-half the number of accidents on the large 
ships that we did on the World War II modernized ships. We save 
significant numbers of pilots, as well as aircraft. 

If we had all Forrestal class ships in our attack carrier weapons 
system of 12 to 14 ships, at today’s prices, the improved safety factor 
would save us about 12 or 13 pilots and $70 million a year, or some- 
thing on that order. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not take the same kind of fighter on the Essez 
as on the Forrestal? 

Commander Davis. Not in all cases, but where we operate the 
Essex class as an attack carrier we use the airplanes necessary to 
efficiently conduct air warfare. In many cases we have to operate 
exactly the same types. 

This chart provides another look at an effect of a difference in 
carrier size. This is in the effect of ship stability. The heavier hull 
of Forrestal allows us to safely conduct air operations under very 
adverse sea and weather conditions about 96 percent of the time versus 
only about 60 percent of the time for the Essez class. 

In true emergencies we would push the Essex further and operate 
her a greater number of days, but we would do so at the expense of 
reduced safety margins. 

Another aspect of the effect of carrier size is shown in the ordnance 
loading capacities of our carriers 

The particular choice of weapons I have loaded in this study of our 
four attack carrier types—the Essex, Midway, Forrestal, and Enters 
prise—was primarily directed toward conventional weapons and 
conventional war. 

I have loaded an adequate number of nuclear weapons for contingent 
purposes. 

However, where we have optional magazines I stored iron bombs in 
them. 
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In comparing the Essex versus the Forrestal we can carry essentially 
three to four times the number of tons of bombs in the magazines of 
the larger Forrestal. In the case of nuclear weapons, again we have 
three to four times the number of units. 

By applying the 1965 air group, which I showed you a little while 
ago on the other chart, to each of the carriers and with this ordnance 
loading, we can deliver w eapons to a target at three to four times the 
the rate from our larger ships, Forrestal and Enterprise, than we can 
from the smaller ships. 

Mr. FLoop. What was magical about the 48 minutes? Why not 
47? 

Commander Davis. I was using a certain number of airplanes when 
[ designed the presentation, sir, and in an effort to unclassify it I put 
an “X’’ there. This is purely a mechanical function for any given 
number of planes with which you would like to concern yourself. 

Mr. Chariman, this completes the very brief look at the results of 
the study we have conducted. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. It was very good. 

Admiral Brakuey. I would like to continue my presentation, Mr. 
Chairman. We have here the priority _ of the ships in the pro- 
gram, of which the attack carrier is No. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM FOR FiscaL YEAR 1960 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1960. It is listed here by 
priority, but were there to be a reduction in the program, it would be restudied 
and the priority revised. 




















Number | New construc- 
Priority} Vessel type of tion or 

vessels conversion 

2) Die COG, RMON Oa ss nietnaabeqasin din donendiuwsnsasde l | New. 

St INTO) 2 60.5 2) sn methitndbnatnésaccecscuntedeuusumnunda 3 Do. 

a rE NR Os AS gn. cediancdacubennsedenbetssaqueuiagehann 3 Do. 

4 | Guided missile ee SPIE he Sa casapsaboxtbesndepamelpcwssavice 3 Do. 

© hE Eo ht and 4 5 be a shee ieee npheeea ita cded 2 Do. 

© 1 CEO SRNS CUI ENS oan on cicgnncncdbadncduscesasconpuceusvien 1 | Conversion, 

7 1. SOBER rack dak ocbvccktstchndandudncdied napenensanedebdvawed 8 Do. 

8 | Submarine chaser—P C(H) (didvandidiluteusipaehaseeges 1 | New. 

OT tre UO SPREE oo, oc ancngceccesccccossnnetersynauusowenen 1 Do. 

10 | Amphibious assault ship—LPH_..-.........-.--.---------...--- aeubas 1 Do. 

11 | Amphibious tre maoers OE EE sk cca cbetiannnccannescecubliauneape 1 Do, 

12 | Submarine tender—AS--.-..-..-.-...-- sca bereslcnacrsad 1 Do. 

13 | Oceanographic research ship—AGOR.. 1 Do. 

14 | Minesweeper, special—MSS- ---.-.---- 1 | Conversion, 

15 | Advanced aviation base ship—AVB- .- 1 Do. 

16 | Missile range instrumentation ship—AC 1 Do. 

17 | Technical research ship—AG-.-..-. : 1 Do. 

18 | Gmail service and landing Cralt.. 2... occ ence dnensccascsannctasseyses 5 | 4 new, 1 used. 











Admiral Braxiry. The proposed fiscal year 1960 carrier is a very 
expensive ship, and I want to assure the committee that it was put in 
our program only after we had made the most objective and searching 
analysis of the need for it. The Secretary and Admiral Burke have 
stressed to you our need for an attack carrier in this budget. These 
officials and others have pointed out to you the advantages of carriers, 
particulary in cold and limited war. They are U.S. airbases in ad- 
vanced areas that require no other nation’s consent to use on any 


occasion. 
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This carrier will have all the good features of the Forrestals and will 
incorporate many of the improvements provided in the nuclear 
powered Enterprise. It has the essentials except for nuclear power, 
The electronic improvements will include: (1) An automatic landing 
system which allows the pilot to make an instrument landing in all 





| 


weather operations, and (2) an integrated radar system which will , 


greatly increase the range capability over the radars installed in previ- 
ous Forrestal types. 

It will be equipped with our medium-range missile system the 
TERRIER, with two twin luanchers, one on either quarter, 

Six ships of this class and one nuclear-powered carrier, Hnterprise, 


have previously been approved. This one plus the seven previously | 


approved will give us a total of eight fully modern attack aircraft 
carriers. Three of these have already joined the fleet. USS, 
Forrestal, Saratoga, and Ranger; and a fourth, U.S.S. Independence, 
which was commissioned on January 10, will complete fitting out in 
April and will join the fleet about October of this year. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


STATUS OF NAVY CARRIER PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We have before us a slide which shows the Essez 
class, the Midway class, the Forrestal class and the Enterprise. The 
Enterprise is the first atomic carrier. 

Of the Forrestal class we have already financed seven. 

Admiral Brak ey. Yes, sir, six Forrestals and the one Enterprise. 

Mr. Mauon. Six of the Forrestals if we leave out the Enterprise? 

Admiral Break.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We financed six and three of them have joined the 
fleet? 

Admiral Beax.ey. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. The names of those which have joined the fleet in the 
Forrestal class are the Forrestal, Saratoga, and the Ranger. 

Now give us the schedule for the remaining three Forrestal class 
ships insofar as delivery and joining the fleet 1s concerned. 

Admiral Braxuey. | will ask Admiral Mumma to give you the 
commissioning dates. 

Admiral Mumma. The next ship after the Independence, Mr. 


ee eo 


a | 


— ne 


Chairman, is the Kitty Hawk, which is building at New York Ship- 


building Corp. in Camden, N.J. That is a CVA-63. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. Actually the Jndependence completed on the 3d 
of April, just this past week, and it is ready for sea on the 15th of 
April to depart on her shakedown. That is the CVA-62. 

The next one is the Kitty Hawk, CVA-63, which is under con- 
struction at Camden. Her completion date is estimated as May of 
1960. 

The next one—— 

Mr. Manon. Which one is that? 

Admiral Mumma.. Kitty Hawk is the fifth ship of the Forrestal class. 


S 
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l will | The sixth ship of the Forrestal class is the Constellation, CV A--64. 
She is building at New York Naval Shipyard and she is scheduled to 


| : ; 
a complete in May of 1961, just 1 year later. 


wer, 
din Mr. Manon. When you say “complete” do you mean join the fleet? 
n all Admiral Mumma. No, sir, because after completion these ships all 


will go on shakedown. That is what the Independence will be doing 
between the 15th of April and the time she joins the fleet. 

Admiral Braktey. That will be about October 1, Mr. Chairman. 
the Mr. Manon. So these ships which will be completed at these dates, 
for example, the Kitty Hawk, CV A-63, which will be completed in May 
of 1960, will not actually join the fleet in May? 


revi- | 


rise : ; 
usly Admiral Braxtey. No; she will actually become part of the oper- 
raft ating forces after she is worked up, which will be within 6 months of 


Ss | the completion date. — 
Mr. Manon. You give yourselves about 6 months before the shake- 
down operation? 
| Admiral Braxtey. The 6 months includes the shakedown, sir. 
: Mr. Manon. The Constellation followed. 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The last ship authorized is not in the Forrestal class but in a class 
by herself, the Enterprise, the CVAN-65. Her completion date is 
estimated at the present time to be late 1961. 

's8ez Mr. Manon. It would actually complete its shakedown and join 
The | _ the fleet in 1962 calendar year? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

: Mr. Forp. If I read that chart correctly, does that correspond? 
é. | Admiral Beakutey. She would actually join the fleet in January of 


nce, 
it in 


e? 1962 or December of 1961. 
Admiral Mumma. Enterprise finishes in late 1961. She shakes 
down and joins the fleet in 1962. 
Mr. Forp. I see what made the difficulty. You left a blank space 


the 


up there for the one you spoke of for fiscal 1960. 
the Admiral Brak.iey. That is right. 
Admiral Mumma. We skipped a year last year, Mr. Ford. 
lass Mr. Manon. The Enterprise, the atomic carrier, the CVAN-65 
would actually become operational in the fleet in 1962. When would 
the the carrier which is contained in the President’s budget be completed? 
Admiral Mumma. In December of 1963. The actual time will de- 
Mr. | pend upon the time of award and the rate of speed at which she can 
1ip- be built, but we anticipate some time in the fall of 1963 she will com- 


plete and she should join the fleet near the beginning of 1964. 
Mr. Manon. Probably in the spring of 1964. 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


3d Mr. Manon. How many of the Essex type carriers do you have in 
of the active fleet at this time? 
Admiral Brak.iey. Nine, sir, at the present time. 
on- Mr. Manon. Give their names at this point in the record. 
of 
SS. 


38994—59—pt. 5——29 
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(The information requested follows:) 














CVA | Cvs | LPH! 
selethaadipacatnnaheiaia S as : a ‘ J icing amsticsdasiaaadea 
Hancock , ‘ | Randolph J 4 ea ey Boxer. 
Shangri La . Kearsarge ee 
Ticonderoga 7 Hornet eae 
Intrepid s | Yorktown... 

Lexington Wasp... 
Bon Homme Richard | Lake Champlain | 
Essex _. | Valley Forge--- d 

Bennington - -- | Tarawa. -- : | 
Oriskany ?__- | Antietam 3 | 





1 Cannot operate fixed wing aircraft. 
* Shakedown training. Will not be fully operational or join fleet until September 1959. 
3 Training carrier. Not operational as an ASW carrier. 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any of the Essez-type carriers which are 
not in the active fleet? 

Admiral Brak.ry. Yes, we have some, sir. They are not modified, 
Some of them have gone to CVS’s, antisubmarine warfare carriers, 
which are still in the active fleet, but we also have some laid up in 
mothballs. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many is ‘‘some’’? 

Admiral Braktery. I will have the number in a moment, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include assignments made to the Marines? 

Admiral Braktrey. We have two of them now used for amphibious 
purposes. They support helicoptors and cannot be used for fixed-wing 
aircraft in their present condition and configuration. 

Mr. FLoop. Which two are those? Are they the ones you are going 
to tell Mr. Sheppard about? 

Admiral Braktry. The Princeton and the Boxer have been assigned 
for amphibious landing purposes. We have the Franklin, Leyte, 
Philippine Sea, and the Punker Hill which are laid up as reserve 
fleet hulls. We have four laid up. 

Mr. Manon. Four of them? 

Admiral Brakury. Yes, sir; and these are straight deck uncon- 
verted and unmodernized jobs. 

Mr. Manon. In the Essex class? 

Admiral Brax.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is anticipated will be done with these ships? 

Admiral Braxtey. If we got into trouble they would be brought 
out and be used as auxiliary aircraft transports or go into antisub- 
marine warfare work. 

Mr. FLoop. Aren’t you going to send the Bunker Hill with the 
Bozer and the Princeton? 

Admiral Braxuey. Not yet, sir. We have had discussions regard- 
ing this, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us find out. Are you or are you not? 

Admiral Beakuey. The decision has not been made. 

Mr. FLtoop. How close is it? 

Admiral Beaxtey. It depends on several things. It depends on 
manning, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there a problem? 

Admiral Braktey. Yes. 

Mr. Firoop. What is it? 

Admiral Brakx.ey. 630,000-man level that the Navy has today, sir. 
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Mr. MinsHautu. How long would it take to recommission these 
Essex-class carriers that are mothballed and to man them? 

Admiral Brak.ey. Sixty to one hundred and twenty days, depend- 
ing on the material condition of the ship. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have other Essex-type carriers that are just 
in mothballs generally? 

Admiral Beak.Ley. Those four, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In addition to those four? 

Admiral Braktey. I don’t believe so. 

Admiral Mumma. There are not, sir. We have only four Essex 
class in reserve fleet. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask the same question with regard to 
the Midway. 

Admiral Braktrey. We have two ‘Midways” operating and one 
that is still being modernized, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are their names? 

Admiral Mumma. The Coral Sea is being modernized, and the 
Midway and Franklin D. Roosevelt are in the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other carriers in the reserve fleet of the 
Midway class? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. 

Admiral Beakuey. There are not, sir. They are the only three 
of the class. 

Mr. Manon. They are the only ones we have? 

Admiral Beakuey. Yes, sir. That is all we built. 

Mr. Manon. We have none of the Forrestal class and the Enterprise 
class in that category? 

Admiral Beaktey. That is right. 

Mr. Mauon. What is the total which have been financed to date 
which we have in process of construction from funds already provided? 
Include in this figure those which are undergoing repair and modern- 
ization and held in reserve. Of all these classes what is the total 
package of attack aircraft carriers? 

Admiral Brakiey. Twenty that are still carried as attack aircraft 
arriers, up to and including the Enterprise. However, our active 
fleet will not exceed 14 attack carriers of all types. As a modern 
attack carrier is put in service an old attack carrier becomes an 
antisubmarine carrier. 

For example, the Randolph was changed to a CVS category within 
the month. 

Mr. Manon. We say that within the U.S. Navy we have or we will 
have as of present financing, without regard to the 1960 budget, about 
20 attack aircraft carriers. 

Will you give us the picture as to other types of carriers? Let us 
take a look at the picture of carriers which are not CVA’s, not attack 
carriers, 

Admiral Brakiey. Within the fleet we have nine of the Essex type 
carriers which are CVA’s, antisubmarine warfare carriers. 

I will change the first figure to 19 because the Randolph will have 
been changed by now to a CVS, and we have nine of those. 

Nir. Manon. You have nine of the nonattack carriers in the Essex 
Class? 

Admiral Breaxury. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Does that include any in reserve? 








Admiral Brak.ey. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you have in reserve and in mothballs? 

Admiral Braxutey. Four We have the Leyte, Philippine Sea, 
Bunker Hill, and Franklin in Reserve Fleet in mothballs. The Frank. 
lin was only partially rebuilt after World War II damage. 

Mr. Manon. Could they be utilized? 

Admiral Breaxuey. For example, Leyte went in last. She needed a 
lot of work on her to keep her active asa CVS. The choice was made 
between her and another ship at that time because of her poor materiel 
condition. The others, except Franklin, are in about the same shape 
but with considerable overhaul and rehabilitation they could be used 
as antisubmarine warfare carriers. 

They would not be attack carriers because they have straight decks, 
They do not have the angle deck, nor modern catapults and. arresting 
equipment. Their decks have not been reinforced for new heavy 
planes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How long would it take to modernize and utilize or 
recommission these carriers to which you now refer? 

Admiral Braxtey. We could get them out of mothballs and perhaps 
have them running in 60 to 120 days but they would need quite a bit 
of engineering work done on them to actually make them good operat- 
ing carriers but, they would have no attack carrier capability. 

Admiral Mumma. I think this is the key to the problem you are 
getting at, Mr. Chairman. The figures of 19 to 20 we are talking 
about “includes ships under construction and conversion that are not 
yet in service. 

As they finish, another carrier goes out into the reserve fleet because 
of the necessity of not keeping more than our current level of 14 active 
carriers going. 

Mr. Manon. I am trying to get it very clear in my mind what the 
program is with respect to the attack carrier, I think I understand it. 

Now I want to know what the whole program is in ships under 
construction, ships in the reserve fleet, ships in the active fleet, in the 
nonattack carrier area. Will you wrap that up? 

Admiral Brak.tey. Nine CVS-ASW carriers, one of which is 
manned and operated solely as a training deck, and four in the reserve 
fleet, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You mean a total of 13? 

Admiral Brakuey. Yes, sir. Thirteen Essexes in antisubmarine 
carrier aud reserve fleet status. 

Then we have two that were /ssez carriers that are now amphibious 
assault ships. 

Mr. Forp. Are those with the active fleet? 

Admiral Breax.tey. They are with the active fleet, yes. They 
carry helicopters, and are called amphibious assault ships rather than 
carriers. 

Mr. Manon. What about our construction program in this field? 

Admiral Braxuey. In the LPH field we have a construction pro- 
gram, two buildings and one asked for in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. Do we have anything for the production of actual 
antisubmarine carriers? 

Admiral Breaxtey. We do not sir. We have none building and 
we have none in this program. 
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Mr. Manon. When did we last have a carrier constructed for that 
purpose, or have we generally constructed them for attack carriers 
and then use them otherwise? 

Admiral Breaxuey. Our last one was the Wright or the Saipan, I 
forget which, which were small carriers built right at the end of the 
war, and although they were not built for this specific purpose, they 
served chiefly as antisubmarine carriers. We have never built a ship 
from the keel up as an antisubmarine carrier. At present we are 
using the old attack carriers as CVS’s when they are replaced with 
new construction CVA’s. 

Mr. Manon. How many carriers of all types did we have at the 
end of World War II? 

Admiral Braxtey. We had 27 attack carriers, if my memory serves 
me correctly. 

Admiral Mumma. It was approximately in excess of 100 counting 
the escort carriers. 

Mr. Manon. What escort carriers do we now have? 

Admiral Braxury. We have none in commission today. We have 
some that are being used by MSTS as aircraft transports. They carry 
other things, too, but not for air operations. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of the ASW carriers and the CVS 
carriers, do you include the so-called escort carriers in that group? 

Admiral Breaxtey. We do not, sir. These ships have pretty well 
reached the end of their potential except for the two, the Wright and 
the Saipan, which are in mothballs. 

Mr. Manon. What has happened to the others? 

Admiral Mumma. They are gradually being declared surplus, sir, 
in connection with our disposal program. 

They will eventually be completely phased out of the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a list of their names and the present 
piace of location, referring now to those which are still in the reserve 

eet? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


ATLANTIC RESERVE FLEET 





No. Name 


DOE CFU TRG ing enact ncnnkaiesadiaiategeacata ae ae 
.---| Salerno Bay. 

Mindaro. 
Nehenta Bay. 
Kadashan Bay. 
Rudyerd Bay. 
Haggatt Bay. 
Marcus Island. 





. .--| Savo Island. 
New York group (NYKGRU) - peri 
seyte. 
OVL 486.......- Saipan. 
Philadelphia group (PHILAGRU)..---..------------------- CVE 106....-.----| Block Island, 
CVE 108....-.-.--| Kula Gulf. 
OP ie SPR a cxctenns Siboney. 
CVE 133.....-..-.| Palau. 
CVL 26..._.....--| Monterey. 
CVL 28......-..--| Cabot., 





See footnotes on p. 452. 
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PACIFIC RESERVE FLEET 


= —_————$}$3 








Bremerton group (BREMGRU).------.----.--- bah ae ee CVL 4...........| Wright. 
| CVE 116....--...-| Badoeng Strait. 
| OVE ti0.....-.... Point Cruz. 
OVHE 101........ | Matanikau. 
| CVS 173.. .---| Bunker Hill. 
| CVU 89......_....| Takanis Bay. 
COW 4) UR. oc akcee Kwajalein. 
San Francisco group (SFRANGRU)..-.-.....-...-..---..-..-| CVL 25 .....-| Cowpens. 
| CVE 114___.......| Rendova. 
| CVE 115__........| Bairoko. 
| CVE 118... | Sicily. 
Long Beach group (LBEACHGRU).--------...----....-.- OVS 47 4...62.. -| Philippine Sea. 
San Diego group (SDIEGOGRU)...........-....-........- Ceiig t.o ae Commencement Bay, 
CVHE 109 ..-| Cape Gloucester. 
| CVHE 111__.____-} Vella Gulf. 
| CVHE 113_.......| Puget Sound. 
ey te | Saidar. 
| CVHE 121 |} Rabaul. 
CVHE 123 ...-| Tinian. 
CVL 29... .-| Bataan. 
| CVL 30...........| San Jacinto. 
| CVU 86...........| Sitkoh Bay. 
CVU 94 | Lunga Point. 
CVU 97 ....---| Hollandia. 
CVU 100-- -.--| Bougainville. 





20 (105 class) CV E’s and CVHFE’s are slow (about 19 Knots) unarmored Navy-type construction. 

2 13 (55 class) CVHE's and CVU’s are slow (about 19 knots) with merchant ship type hulls and machinery 
4 CVS’s are basic ‘‘Esser)"’ class aircraft carriers (unconverted and unmodernized). 
7 CVL’s have cruiser type hulls and machinery. 

Note.—Of the above, 13 are about 7,000 tons, 25 are about 10,000 tons, 2 are about 14,000 tons and 4 are 
about 25,000 tons (light displacement). These are all old and have been operated extensively. Their decks 
are badly worn and would not be capable of supporting modern aircraft. ‘They may be used for certain 
cargo or as transports for aircraft inan emergency. To more properly describe the current capability of these 
ships, they are being redesignated as follows: 

(a) 4 CVS and 7 CVL being changed to auxiliary aircraft transport (AVT). 

(6) The others are being changed to cargo ship and aircraft ferry (AKV). 


Mr. Forp. The Wright and the Saipain were completed just at 
the end of World War II and are now in mothballs? 

Admiral Beakuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As CVS carriers? 

Admiral Beax.ey. Their designation is CVL, sir, which means 
light aircraft carrier. 

Mr. Forp. Why are they not usable as active CVS carriers at the 
present time? 

Admiral Beaxury. Because they are smaller ships, built on cruiser 
designs, and are very active in the sea. They do not take today’s 
CVS aircraft, the Grumman twin-engine aircraft, as well as the Essex 
class takes them. They cannot operate in as rough seas or heavy 
weather conditions as well as the Essex class can. 

Mr. Foro. If you were to lay a comparable figure alongside the 
Essex on the chart how would they compare? 

Admiral Braxuery. About half as good. She would be much nar- 
rower in beam and about three quarters the length. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection I would like to have the clerk of 
the committee place in the record at this time statements which have 
been made in the report with regard to additional attack carriers in 
the report of last year to bring us up to date on what has been said 
and done with regard to the carriers, and any comments thereon 
you would like to make. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Navy Comments 


The ability to build and operate large carriers has been demonstrated by the 
Forrestal class aireraft carrier. Four of these carriers are now operating. Two 
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are under construction. I have no doubt as to the ability of the Navy and in- 
dustry to build and operate the Enterprise size carrier because it is only 55 feet 
longer, 3 feet wider and 9,000 tons heavier than the Forrestal. 

I am confident that the Navy, the Atomic Energy Commission, and industry 
can provide nuclear power for the large carrier for the following reasons: 

(a) The Navy has 5 years experience in building and operating pressurized 
water propulsion plants. 

(b) The land-based prototype for the Enterprise propulsion system, at Arco, 
Idaho, is in operation and fully meets designed specifications, and no major 
technical problems are unresolved, as Admiral Mumma has testified on page 7560. 

The Enterprise is well along in her construction and there are no major technical 
problems. She will be launched in July 1960 and delivered in October of 1961. 


{Taken from p. 54 of ‘‘Department of Defense Appropriation Act Report, 1959” ] 


Funds in the amount of $35 million requested for advanced procurement of a 
second nuclear superearrier for the fiscal year 1960 procurement program are 
denied. The appropriation of these funds in the fiscal year 1959 program would 
virtually commit the Congress to approval of this supercarrier in the fiscal year 
1960 program. The committee approved funds for the first nuclear supercarrier 
in the program for fiscal year 1958. At that time, it stated in the report accom- 
panying the Defense Department appropriation bill: 

“In approving the funds requested, the committee wants it clearly understood 
that it is not approving the entire program of the Navy for five additional nuclear- 
powered carriers in future years. Rather it is the desire of the committee that 
the request for funds for these carriers be withheld until such time as the ability 
of the Navy and the shipbuilding industry to produce an acceptable ship in an 
efficient and economical manner has been more clearly demonstrated.” 

Such an ability by the Navy and the shipbuilding industry has not been demon- 
strated. The role of the supercarrier in our military plans must be restudied in 
the light of the changing concepts of modern warfare and the rapid advance- 
ments being made in scientific and technical fields. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTACK CARRIERS AND TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. What specific troubled areas of the world can be 
reached by attack carriers that cannot be reached by the Tactical 
Air Command? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral BEAkLEey. The Indian Ocean area would be one which, 
without the permission of India or Ceylon, tactical air cannot reach. 

We did send a helicopter outfit over to aid flood-stricken Ceylon 
a year ago in December, a CVS carrier. 

Mr. Manon. How many carriers do we have in the Indian Ocean 
now? 

Admiral Braktry. None. The 7th Fleet has three and a CVS at 
the present time. 

Mr. Manon. How long does it take a carrier to get into the Indian 
Ocean area? 

B Admiral Breaxtey. About 3 days if she happened to be at Subic 
ay. 

Mr. Froop. Which one went to Ceylon? 

Admiral Braxiey. The Princeton. 

Mr. Firoop. That is not an attack carrier. 

, Admiral Brakiey. No; we had attack carriers in the South China 
nea, 

Mr. Manon. You can send the attack carrier or the ASW carrier? 

Admiral Beakuiey. That is right. 


Mr. Manon. They serve a joint purpose in that kind of operation, 


T assume? 
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Admiral Beaxtey. That is one example of a place you can send 
them. 

You will remember we had attack carriers standing off Suez at the 
time of the Suez affair. 

Tactical air was not needed, but it would have had to have per- 
mission from other nations to operate in that area 

Mr. Fioop. That is not responsive to your question, Mr. Chair- 
man. As I understood your question it was in what cases can you or 
should you or would you use attack carriers where you cannot use 
tactical air. 

That last answer was not responsive, I submit. 

Admiral Brax.iey. The answer to your question specifically, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say is anywhere that we do not have permission 
to use foreign bases and those areas which tactical air cannot reach 
from bases which are available to us. I believe those I mentioned 
were areas such as that. 

Mr. Fioop. In what areas would there be Americans operating 
where we would not have such permission? I can think of one, but 
where would we have Americans operating to the extent you indicate 
they are operating in a number so that you would have to send a task 
force or a carrier to get them out? 

That would be a lot of Americans and a lot of real estate. 

Where would there be such a place where you could not get per- 
mission for tactical air to do the same thing if it were desired? 

Admiral Braxuey. I cannot tell you where we cannot get per- 
mission, Mr. Flood, because it depends on some other nation’s feeling 
toward us. 

I would not say there are places where we can or cannot base air 
power ashore. This can change overnight and it has changed over- 
night. With the carrier you do not have to ask permission. 


DEPLOYMENT OF ATTACK CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. How are the 14 attack carriers now deployed? 

Admiral Braxuey. Eight in the Pacific and six in the Atlantic. 
We usually keep three in the Far East and two in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot understand this. If you are going to take 
Americans out of a certain piece of real estate, unless you are going to 
use sky hooks to take them out you have to put the airplane down and 
take them out, don’t vou? 

Admiral BEaKLEY. No, sir; you will put ships in. 

Mr. Fioop. How will you take the people out? 

Admiral Braxtry. We took them out of Alexandria. 

Mr. Fioop. You have to get them to a port? 

Admiral Beak.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, well. 

Admiral Brakury. This is one way, or you can fly off your carriers 
and take them out in small numbers, which can be done. 

Mr. Fioop. You can use a destroyer to do that, can’t you? 

Admiral BeaKktey. In some instances, a destroyer is probably better 
than the other methods. 

Mr. Fioop. If you get the Americans from the interior or wherever 
they are to a port, all you need is a couple of rowboats to take them 
out to some tin can. Where is that a big deal? 
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Admiral Beaxtry. One thing you need is perhaps air cover. 

Mr. Fioop. For what? 

Admiral Beax.iey. To protect you from the people who are causing 
you to get these people out. 

Mr. Fioop. Look, I want to help you but this is not the way. 

Admiral Braxiey. You use the aircraft carriers to insure that 
nobody interferes with you from the air. Whether you take them 
out by ship or whether you take them out by aircraft—control of the 
air is essential. 

Mr. Fioop. If you have 150 Americans working in the interior on 
an oil well or salt mine in country A and they have to go from 100 to 
450 miles to port B, you are suggesting that you have to send a carrier 
in there with air cover in order to get these people to the port to take 
them out? 

Admiral Brak ey. It is possible for aircraft to shoot them up on 
the way. You well could use an aircraft carrier. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a handy thing to have, like that thing kids use 
at a picnic, I know. I think you can do better than this. 

Admiral Mumma. You can lift them out by helicopters on a very 
continuous basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Manon. Now, will you respond to the other question? 

Admiral Brakury. Eight in the Pacific, six in the Atlantic, three 
of the eight usually being in the Far East with the 7th Fleet and two 
of the six in the Atlantic are in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy has stated that you now have 10 modern 
attack carriers either in being or under construction. What would 
be your deployment if you were limited to these 10? 

Admiral Beaxtey. This is one which would take a little study, Mr. 
Chairman. It might be in the area of six in the Pacific, four in the 
Atlantic. As far as the Navy is concerned, we would have to deploy 
them as the Joint Chiefs decided to deploy them. 

Mr. Manon. That would be true if you had 10, 12, or a different 
number. 

Admiral Beaxkuey. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You would probably have a little heavier strength 
in the Pacific than you would in the Atlantic? 

Admiral BEAKLEY. For my own I would say probably we would 
split them 6 and 6 if we had i2. 


USE OF ‘'RSSEX’’-TYPE CARRIERS ON RESTRICTED BASIS 


Mr. Manon. What attack carrier aircraft in the Navy today must 
use the Hssex-type carrier on a restricted basis or not at all? 

Admiral Beaxuey. In the 7th Fleet we used the A3D but in small 
numbers from the Essez class, and this is the heaviest plane we have. 
However, we did operate them. 

The new attack aircraft, the A3D, the new interceptor fighters, 
the F4H, and today’s F4D, can operate from Essex but safety factors 
are extremely marginal. 

Admiral Piriz. Tue can operate the F8U or the F4D, marginally, 
however, and they are the highest performance fighters which we are 
now flying. 
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When the F4H comes to the fleet we will be unable to operate 
them effectively from the Esser. 

Mr. Manon. But all the aircraft you utilize today can be, with 
certain restrictions and inconveniences, be operated from the Esser 
type? 

Admiral Pirie. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by marginally? You mean it is 
not desirable and you would rather do otherwise? 

Admiral Pirin. Yes, sir; it is marginal insofar as safety is con- 
cerned and insofar as weather and night operations are concerned. 

You must understand that under very ideal conditions, smooth 
sea, it is one thing to operate from a carrier, and it is another to 
operate from a carrier when you have considerable deck motion. We 
are pretty much operating at the limits of capacity of the arresting 
gear and the deck strength aboard these carriers. 

Mr. Manon. What are the specific limitations involved here, the 
nature of these restrictions? 

Could you make that clearer for the record? 

Admiral Mumma. If I may talk from a technical design point of 
view regarding the problems that plague us when we have this type 
of an operational problem. 

For example, with this length of flight deck shown on the Essez 
we have to insure that the arresting gear will stop the aircraft in a 
shorter time, and in addition the glide angle is greater and the impact 
load on the deck is considerably greater. So if the deck is pitching 
and heaving in addition to this and the pilot cannot see very well in 
restricted weather, vou can see that the ability to operate these high 
performance jets off this carrier is very limited. Whereas, taking a 
comparison of the Enterprise or the Forrestal, I can reme lakes landing 
on the Forrestal class of ship in an A3D myself to try and figure out 
how much margin I thought we had up our sleeve in this ship’s length 
of landing deck. I can assure you I didn’t think we had too much 
margin. 

I was a little worried about the rate of aircraft acceleration and 
deceleration on this ship. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the Forrestal? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. Personally if I were going to do this day 
in and day out as my life’s work I would rather operate from the 
Enterprise with the A3D’s, I certainly would prefer not to operate 
from the Essex. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of the time are weather conditions 
such that you would make this operation somewhat marginal? 

Admiral Braxiey. We had a chart which you saw before, sir. It 
showed in heavy we eather you can operate almost 100 percent of the 
time from the F orrestal and 60-plus percent from the Esser. That is 
practically a criterion of the amount of time that you can operate the 
types of aircraft we are operating today. 

Mr. FLoop. When you come down from 10,000 feet they all look 
small tome. Ihave been in on them all and they all look as small as 
a pea. If they are five times that long they look small. 

Admiral Braxtey. I have been doing it for 30-plus years. You 
get used to it after a while. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the largest carrier, the atomic carrier, while 
it is relatively larger than the Es ssexr, it is otherwise a very small area 
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for the operation of aircraft, but you have these special techniques, of 
course. 

I do not get from this chart the percentage of the time that you can 
fully utilize the Essex class aircraft. 

Admiral Brakuey. Fully utilize? 

Mr. Manon. In other words, what percentage of the time is the 
veather such that you cannot—— 

Admiral Pirie, The percentage of the time we consider we can 
safely operate modern aircraft in the Esser class under average 
Norwegit un Sea weather is 60 percent versus 96 percent in the For- 
restal. This is a good comparison from statistics we now have. 

I had the Second Fleet in the Norwegian Sea for exercise “Strike- 
back” and I have operated both of these classes of carriers together in 
the same force, at the same time. 

This is as good a statistic as we have. 

Mr. Manon. Let us say we are not operating in the turbulent 
Norwegian Sea but we are operating in the Pacific or in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere. 

How would your statistics change under those kinds of conditions? 

Admiral Pirie. Even under ideal conditions, we cannot get away 
from the marginal problem of aircraft speed and strength. Speed of 
approach and. strength of the landing gear which was explained by 
Commander Davis. He showed the angie of descent which causes 
landing accidents and the distance in which they have to arrest the 
aircraft. 

In the Essex we arrest the plane in 220 feet. In the Forrestal it is 
around 325 feet. We have the additional 100 feet which permits us 
to do it in a somewhat easier fashion and it gives us that improvement 
in strength margins. 

Mr. Manon. In ideal weather, and you cannot anticipate ideal 

‘ather at all times, you can operate successfully and effectively from 
the Essex class but you cannot do it with the same speed of operation. 
You cannot handle the traffic to that same extent. 

Admiral Prriz. What we are doing with the Essexes is using the 
equipment up to the absolute limit of its endurance and its capability— 
the strength to which it has been stressed. 

The problem is that we are operating right up to the limits of 
capability, and the strength for which the arresting gear is designed. 
The greater length of the deck gives us more margin in the larger 
carrier 

Mr. Manon. But as I understood you to say, in ideal weather you 
have no serious difficulty in the Essex? 

Admiral Pirie. Except the strength of the arresting gear. We are 
operating right up to the maximum “strength of the gear. If anything 
at all goes wrong, for example, if the pilot happens to be just a few 
miles an hour too fast—and this is a human factor again, we are dealing 
with humans since this cannot be done mechanically- -if he is a few 
miles an hour too fast on landing he is liable to pull out his hook and 
go overboard, or break an arresting wire and have more disastrous 
results. We have had that happen ‘occasionally. 

Mr. Manon. You have quite an extensive research and develop- 
ment program on this sort of thing? 

Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Brak.Lrey. The number of landings there with the percent- 
ages shown on the chart were scaled to 10,000 landings in each class, 
This covers pretty well the variations in the weather, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Forp. Does the lower portion of that chart indicate that in 
the Norwegian Sea area the Forrestal carrier class can operate 98 per- 
cent of the time? 

Admiral Mumma. 96 percent of the time. 

Admiral Pirtz. This ship has a wonderful motion characteristic, 

Mr. Forp. That is including all-weather operation? 

Admiral Prris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The Essex class would operate 60 percent? 

Admiral Pirie. That is correct. 

Admiral Mumma. I would like to add one point which may have 
been overlooked here. This is an averaging phenomenon here. We 
have 10,000 of all kinds of landings, both in good and bad weather. 
We have a factor of two in safety between the two types of carriers. 

This includes not only pilots and their lives but their training. 
That is a factor of two in training as well. It costs some $200,000 
to train a pilot. 

Then we have the value of his life. In addition, we have the value 
of the materiel that is saved in this reduced accident rate. It is some- 
thing on the order of $60 million or $70 million a year. That will pay 
for an awful lot of aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Forp. Are you saying that the difference between the accidents 
which occur on the Essez-class carrier and the Forrestal-type carrier 
would average 

Admiral Mumma. $50, $60, or $70 million a year depending on the 
mix you want to include on aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about a theoretical proposition. 

Admiral Mumma. An actual proposition. The actual number of 
aircraft that you do not smash up here—— 

Mr. Manon. In your training and in your ordinary operations. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; in peacetime operations. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are you including in that figure the actual cost of 
the demolition of the ship and plane? 

Admiral Mumma. That is not wear and tear. Those are actual 
accidents. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If you crack up a plane because of inability of your 
landing facilities, breaking your arresting gear and breaking a hook, 
there is additional cost to replace that plane. 

Admiral Mumma. One of these planes goes over the end and there 
are millions of dollars right there. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you make your presentation of this charac- 
ter—I do not want to be critical—the committee is entitled to know 
the total cost elements involved. What is the hazard involved? Is 
this hypothetical? Is it a basic thing? What is your experience 
regarding the cost factors? 

You must add to those costs the costs of the planes over the period 
of time that you suffered a complete washout. Then give us the 
answer and it will present an interesting picture. 

Admiral Mumma. I agree with you. 

Mr. Forp. Could you take two ships, one of the Essex class and 
one of the Forrestal class, which had reasonably similar operating ex- 
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periences for a similar period of time, and show the difference in acci- 


nt- 

88 : dent rates and dollars lost as a result of those accidents? 

an Admiral Pirie. Yes, sir. 

ie Mr. Forp. I would like something very specific in addition to what 
you are going to say now. 

er- a ee we : 

(The information requested follows.) 
LANDING AccIpENTs, “ForrEsTAL’’ Versus “Essex 

; Recently, the Naval Aviation Safety Center conducted a survey comparing the 
accident rates of the various classes of attack carriers. The survey concerned 
itself with the operation of all carriers, during an identical period, and included 
only those accidents inv olving the new high-performance jet aircraft now widely 
used on all out attack carriers. Weather and operating conditions were generally 

ive averaging. Based on these accident rates and on the fact that about 9,000 


W, landings per year per carrier is normal for an attack carrier the following statement 
e is made: 


er, “One Essex-class attack carrier operating these new aircraft would cost about 
TS, $6.3 million in lost aircraft and close to two pilot fatalities more than one Forrestal- 


class carrier during the same l-year period and operating the same types of 


i aircraft.” 

Admiral Pirie. Commander Davis, during his presentation, said 
lue _ that if you take, based upon the statistics we now have on the landing 
1e- accident rates of identical types of planes aboard these 2 classes, 12 
ay Essexes versus 12 Forrestals, in 1 year’s operation you will save 12 to 13 


pilots’ lives. 
rts | Mr. Forp. A year? 
ior | Admiral Prrre. A year, and $70 million a year. With regard to this 
| $70 million, the reason that Admiral Mumma was not specific is be- 
| cause it would de pend upon the actual types of aircraft that you lost. 
' It is hypothetical because the value of the aircraft varies. That is 
somewhere near a reasonable figure. We have made the statement 

of that in 4 to 5 years you should save the price of 1 carrier by operating 
12 carriers all of the Forrestal class, in lieu of all Essezes. 

Mr. Forp. Getting away from the hypothetical and getting to the 
factual, can you not take a ship of the Essex class and a ship of the 


of Forrestal class over a similar period in time and under similar operating 
' conditions and show the accidents and the losses of equipment and 
al | personnel that take place? 


Admiral Pirtr. We can supply that for the record. 
Mr. Manon. In such a case I assume that you would try to select 
k an average ship. 

Admiral Prrin. What we will do is take all of the Essexes that we 
have operated and all the Forrestals that we have operated and 


re ; ‘ 
average that over the same period of time. 
6 (The requested information follows: ) 
Is COMPARISON OF “FORRESTAL” AND “Essex”? Type CARRIERS 
S 
08 1. Purpose 
Study influence of carrier size on carrier landing accident rate—to compare 
d operational effectiveness in terms of accident frequency (and potential) of Forrestal- 
type deck and Essex-type deck. 
le ’ oo 
2. Conditions of study 
As is the case with any statistical study, variables must be reduced to minimum 
and sample must be large enough to limit effect of random variation. In this case: 
d (a) Used same aircraft models throughout (F8U, F3H, F4D, A4D, A3D, FII1F). 
{- (b) Used same calendar period, to limit effect of weather and material change 8 


in aircraft or ships) July 1, 1956, to September 30, 1958). 
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(c) Sample size is of same magnitude (about 20,000 carrier landing). 

(d) Confined to analysis of landing accidents because this is most critical phase 
of flight, is most carefully supervised and recorded, and is one in which ship size is a 
most significant factor. 


3. Definitions 


(a) Carrier landing. Any touchdown en carrier deck. Includes arrested 
landings, touch-and-go, and bolters; both day and night. 

(b) Carrier landing accident.—Major damage to an aircraft oceurring during 
an actual touchdown on deck, which resulted in termination of the flight or loss 
of the aircraft over the side. The landing deck area of the ship or its 
equipment/facilities must have been a factor in the accident. 

(ce) Dollar loss.—in initial cost of aircraft only. 


4. Findings 
(a) Period July 1, 1956, to September 30, 1958. 


Landing | Landing 
Carrier class Landings aircraft Strike Overhaul | Fatal | accident 
rete/10,000 damage damage accidents dollar loss 


landings | | | | 


$7, 766, 100 


Forrestal 19, 037 13 3 6 3 
7 26, 545, 049 


ROR sah 23, 994 26 17 12 





(6) Last 6 months of above period (Apr. 1, 1958, to Sept. 30, 1958). 


| 





| Landing Landing 
Carrier class Landings aircraft Strike Overhaul Fatal accident 
} rate/10,000 damage damage accidents dollar loss 
| landings 
ictvonbe Sail ian ei oe i cme: anaes — ——_—_—__— ——————_|—_—___—— 
RE 5s = ceca) nl 9, 762 | 4.1 0 0 | 0 | 102, 400 
ee” Se 13.0 4 5 | 2 5, 578, 600 





5. Conclusions 

(a) Operating similar aircraft, the Forresial class carrier has half the landing 
accidents of the Essex class. 

(b) The Forrestal accidents produce only one-fifth the strikes and one-half the 
overhaul damage of the Essex accidents. (None of either in most recent 6-month 
period recorded). 

(c) Forrestal experiences only one-half the number of fatal accidents. (None 
in most recent 6-month period recorded.) 

(d) Dollar loss resulting from accidents is almost four times as great in the 
Essex. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many landings do you have on 
the averege Forrestal per vear and approximately how many on the 
Essex? 

Admiral Pinta. The average number on the Forrestal now is pretty 
close to 10,000 a year, and it is about 7,000 on the Essez. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they the same type airplanes? 

Mr. Fioop. That is the important thing. You are not presenting 
a proper picture at all. 

Admiral Mumma. I think that our study should indicate com- 
parable types of aircraft in both classes, if possible. 

Mr. Manon. If you indicate the lighter type aircraft for the Hssez 
and the heavier type for the Forrestal, would these figures that you 
have been giving us be accurate? 

Admiral Brakuey. | think that it will work out almost this way, 
using the standard groups. I think that if we could take an Lssez 

1 The numbers of carrier landings credited to both the Esser and Forrestal classes of attack carriers are 


totals of all landings made by the high-performance jet aircraft on all ships of each class. Generally 
3 Forrestals and about 8 Esseres were operationally active in the time period. 
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from the 6th Fleet and a Forrestal from the 6th Fleet for a period 
of time it would give an illuminating picture. We operated all air- 
craft types from the Essezes in the 7th Fleet. 

Mr. Manon. You are using the A3D’s on the Essexes? 

Admiral Beakiuy. We operated 14 AD’s which are propeller jobs, 
but the major part of the planes were jets. 

Mr. Manon. From the Esseres? 

Admiral Beak.ey. Yes, including some A3D’s. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any difference between the catapult 
systems on the Essex and the Forrestal? 

Admiral Braxutey. Most of the Hsseres have steam catapults. 

Admiral Mumma. But they have different capacities. The degree 
of loading that you can catapult varies between the two ships. 

Mr. FLoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF LARGE CARRIERS BY PROPELLER-TYPE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Do you contemplate the continued use of the large 
attack carriers by propeller or turboprop planes in the foreseeable 
future? If so, to what extent? 

Admiral Prriz. We have in our attack carriers the AD propeller- 
driven aircraft, which we are still operating and intend to operate for 
the next 4 years until we can get the replacement, which is the A2F, 
which we showed you yesterday, which is a jet aircraft. 


COMPARISON OF “FORRESTAL” AND ‘“‘MIDWAY” CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. Will you make a comparison of a Forrestal type against 
a Midway type? 

Admiral Prrie. Aviationwise there is very little difference operat- 
ing from the Midway and the Esser. The size of the landing deck 
area is about the same and the motion on the ship is about the same. 
We make little differentiation between the two. The accident sta- 
tistics are practically the same on those two ships. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that I got the impression from Admiral 
Burke, and I stand corrected, that he felt that the Midway was a fairly 
acceptable modern weapon, but you seem to place the Midway in the 
same class with the Essex. 

Admiral Brakuey. It has advantages over the smaller Hssex ships. 
In the modernization of these three “ships they have significant ad- 
advantages, but they are nowhere near the equivalent of ‘the Forrestal 
class in the safety records, particularly. They can not accommodate 
as many planes. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that this is a quotation from Admiral Burke, 
and I do not believe that it is taken out of context: 

We have now either on order, or the Congress has appropriated, for 7 new 
carriers, 6 Forrestals and the Enterprise, and we have 3 Midways, that is, 10 car- 
riers which are capable of handling present-day aircraft. 

Admiral Brax.tey. The Midways are slightly larger, and they 
handle the present-day aircraft better than the Essex class. 

Mr. Manon. Will you compare them more specifically and tech- 
nically for the purposes of the record? 

Admiral Beakuey. Yes. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


Attack carrier comparisons 

















| | 
Essex | Midway | Forrestal | Enterprise 
(modernized) !(modernized)| (later ships) (nuclear) 
Aviation features: | 
Flight deck: | | 
Length. -___. peaceueen captor eT 885 | 979 | 1, 047 1, 102 
Wiain ...-.. fo eee le 155 222 238 | 239 
Area in square feet__... sas z 100, 000 | 150, 000 170, 000 206, 000 
Parking weight __.-.--pounds.. 60, 000 70, 000 | 80, 000 | 80, 000 
Landing runway: 
OS Nie ae a Se RE 518 | 535 | 717 753 
Angle of canted deck ._- ...degree 10 | 10.5 | 11.3 10 
Distance ramp to Ist wire. -.--.---- feet 9X 105 | 170 | 172 
Elevators: | | 
ae . a Sarat 3 | 3 |} 4 4 
Capacity in pounds. --- aes 57, 000 57, 000 | 74, 000 91, 000 
Catapults: Number..-- sauees 2 3 | 4} 4 
Aircraft handling capacities: 
Pee. ks<kicdd~- ------percent 100 100 100 | 100 
Attack .....- ; ; do 100 137 150 200 
Recco and AEW_._...----.--- iS 100 100 100 | 100 
Nes ak cau td ans comninewe keen cen 100 114 | 120 137 
Ship features: 
Length: 
I a  wahctlicnt ee 895 979 | 1, 047 1, 102 
Waterline _.__. as ets! 826 910 990 1, 040 
Displacement: Maximum tonnage-.--.- eee 41,726 62, 600 | 76, 900 85, 000 





Admiral Braxiry. You will notice from the chart here that the 
distance here, ramp to landing spot, is about the same on Essex and 
Midway. This is the area that generates the glide path angle [indi- 
cating], and it is about the same in these two ships. 


OPERATIONAL CAPABILITY OF “‘FORRESTAL’’ CLASS CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. In the language of the layman what is the operational 
capability of the Forrestal class attack carrier as regards weather and 
the like? 

Admiral Braktey. She is a bigger ship and she has more stability 
and steadiness, which is significant in conducting air operations. As 
you saw in the chart, and as Admiral Pirie spoke of the Norwegian 
sea operations, she can operate in sea conditions and weather con- 
ditions that far exceed the capability of the Essex class. 

Mr. Manon. There are only, according to the previous testimony, 
very limited weather conditions in which the Forrestal cannot operate. 
Admiral Breakury. That is true, and it is not true of the Essez. 

Mr. Manon. Would the same thing be true, insofar as you know, 
of the Enterprise? 

Admiral Braxuey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a considerable improvement over the 
Forrestal as far as operation in weather is concerned? 

Admiral Brak.ey. I should not think so. The landing area is a 
little better. She is longer and heavier and will have some improve- 
ment in stability over the Forrestal. 

Admiral Mumma. May I add to that? You can see that the 
differential in length increases here. The Essex is about 900 feet 
long and the Midway is around 980, the Forrestal around 1,040, and 
the Enterprise around 1,100. In this gradation of length we attained 
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much more than that in the length of the runout area on the 
Enterprise. We have also gained width in the Enterprise. We feel 
not only from a takeoff point of view, in ability to catapult larger 
numbers, but also in sea keeping the Enterprise is going to be an 
easier ship to handle aircraft. These large areas are much roomier 
and it is easier to conduct a continuous operation. 

Mr. Wnaver. Could you provide for the record what the greater 
length is that you have gained in the runways? You stated that 
you had gained considerable length. 

' Admiral Mumma. Actually it is nearly 100 feet between these two 
carriers—the first Forrestals and the Enterprise. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the beam of the 1,100-foot ship? 

Admiral MumMaA. 133 feet. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the beam of the United States? 

Admiral Mumma. The United States is about 100 feet, length 950 
feet. 

Mr. Ftoop. How would that be in the North Atlantic on the 
double rollers? 

Admiral Mumma. We have had no difficulty with the Forrestal 
class in that respect. 

Mr. Manon. If the Eagle weapons system is successful for air-to- 
air defense, how will those plane characteristics compare with those 
of the FSU and the F4H? 

Admiral Brak.ury. It will probably be a slower plane and of greater 
endurance. They would have their own search radars. In general 
they would compare more to the medium attack aircraft in size and 
shape and operating features and so on than they would to the 
interceptor fighters like the F8U. 

Mr. Manon. What deck length would be required for this type 
plane? Would it be easier to handle? 

Admiral Braxtey. Than the F4H, our newest fighter? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral BraKktey. I would say that it would be about the same to 
handle on board as the present A3D’s which are very nice planes 
coming aboard the large carriers. 

Mr. Forp. You are not going to build any bigger, heavier fighters 
from now on in? 

Admiral Beak.iey. No, sir. The curve is bent over. We have 
gone about as large as we think we need to go. 

Mr. Manon. If you are looking toward the future in your aircraft 
carrier program and looking toward the slower type plane, the Eagle 
type, then do you not need to tailor your requirements, attack 
aircraft carrierwise, to these anticipated changes? 

Admiral Brakiey. I would not tailor it to a defensive aircraft. 
The Eagle plane is a defensive plane. We tailor our requirements 
to attack aircraft. That is the objective of the attack carrier. 

Mr. Manon. What utilization would you have then of the Eagle? 

Admiral Breaxiey. To protect the task force including the carrier, 
or protect forces ashore that we are supporting. 

Mr. Manon. How would your landing characteristics of the planes 
we have been discussing her compare? I mean the landing speeds, 
and so forth? 

Admiral Prriz. We do not have the detailed design characteristics 
for the Eagle missile aircraft completed yet, Mr. Chairman. We are 
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working on them. I would assume they would be about what the) \ 
airborne early warning aircraft, the WF2 and W2F are now. They | } 
are slightly slower but they are large aircraft. It is the product of 
the weight and the speed which determines the strength of the arresting 


gear and the deck and the le ngth of the deck. k 
Admiral Mumma. In the design of our carriers the controlling point |, 

is not only the speed at catapult and the speed at landing of the 

fighters versus the attack aircraft, but also the total energy absorption | 


in the landing of these fighters at higher speeds corresponds to the 
attack aire raft at lower speeds. So the fighters and the attack aircraft | 
are ge tting to demand almost exac tly the same kind of equipment, and 
they are both pushing the “state of the art.” 

Mr. FLoop. You are speaking of the kinetic force? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Compare the aircraft fuel storage capability of the 
nuclear and nonnuclear attack carriers. You can insert that in the 
record. 

(The requested information will be found on p. 466.) 

Mr. Forp. In addition to the fuel-carrying capacity of the two, 
are there any other factors that would make a difference as to why 
you would want the Forrestal rather than the Midway or Essex as far | 
as sustainability at sea is concerned? 

Admiral Beakuey. Yes, for ammunition loading. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put information in the record that has not 
been set forth in the record? I think that a comparison might be 


cee me 

Admiral Mumma. This shows the ordnance capabilities of the two 
aircraft carriers [indicating], the Forrestal and the Enterprise as 
compared to the Midway and the Exssez. 

Admiral Brak.iey. This means the length of time that you can 
fight without having to rearm. 

Mr. Forp. Can we have something in the record at this point? 

(The requested information follows: ) 

The Enterprise and Forrestal classes have the same tonnage allowance of 
aviation ammuntion. This is approximately twice the allowance of aviation 
ammunition of the Midway and Essex classes. In comparison with the Forrestal 
class, the Enterprise has much greater magazine volume and hence has greater | 
flexibility for mixing the aviation ammunition load to suit a specific operation and | 
a capability for carrying more ammunition, by exceeding its ammunition allowance 
if the exigencies of the situation require. 


NEED FOR ADVANCE BASES 


Mr. Manon. Can carrier task forces operate effectively in peace- 
time or in limited war without advance bases? 

Admiral BrakLey. We have at times and we can. That is made 
possible by our replenishment groups. 

Mr. Manon. It is not to be desired, but it is possible; is that what 


you mean? 
Admiral Beakuey. Yes. In many cases it is cheaper. | 
Mr. Manon. But how do we defend the bases overseas if we do not 
need them? 
Admiral Brax.iry. Take the bases that we have in Japan that the 
7th Fleet uses. If we had to get along without those we would have 
to have increased supply forces and we would have considerably 
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jessened capability to support the Army and Air Force if fighting in 
Korea should resume. We would have to open them up again. 

Mr. Manon. What about the Philippines and Spain? 

Admiral Braxuiry. The new base in Spain when it gets ready will 
keep us from having to send replenishment ships over so often and it 
will give us a chance to repair ships that are damaged in the area. 

Mr. Manon. You have answered to some extent the question that 
Iam about to ask. If our advance bases were destroyed or occupied 
in a general war, how would the operations of our task forces, or 
carrier task forces, be affected? 

Admiral Brakuey. Frankly, sir, you would have to support them 
from the replenishment groups and by mobile support as we are pre- 
pared to do, over greater distances. We do it all the time. 

Mr. Manon. So advance bases do have considerable relationship 
to the effectiveness and the mobility of the fleet? 

Admiral Braxuey. They do, and they save us money. 

Mr. Forp. During World War II you operated carrier groups at 
points a long distance away from home ports. You had no oversea 
bases from which to operate. You operated very successfully. Is 
the problem any different today than it was then in that regard? 

Admiral Beaktey. Not very much. To some extent it 1s good to 
have a place where you can put the planes on a field and do gunnery 
and refresher flying training. There are times when you want to 
make repairs to a ship and you want to keep the pilots flying to 
maintain combat proficiency. 

Mr. Forp. In wartimes, as in World War IT, you did not have any 
great problem in that regard. You would not have any more problems 
m a future war in that regard? 

Admiral Brax.tey. I do not look for any. 


NEED FOR NUCLEAR POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, it seems to me that you have said, or at 
any rate, you have left the impression with me that the Forrestal, for 
all intents and purposes, is equivalent to the atomic carrier, the 
Enterprise. Of course, I know you would make some reservations as 
to the fuel and things of that kind. If the Forrestal is reasonably 
adequate in size, why do we go to the Enterprise size? 

Admiral Breakuey. The bigger the ship the better they will operate. 
We have proven this with the Forrestal. We will also gain more bene- 
fit out of the increased size of the Enterprise. The reason that we 
went to the bigger ship in the Enterprise was one of necessity, to 
accommodate the nuclear powerplant. 

Admiral Mumma. That is partially true. The remainder of it is in 
accommodating this powerplant in the larger size we also got addi- 
tional benefits in ‘‘stayability,” to coin a word, which has to do with 
its ability to keep to sea for a longer period of time and to keep punch- 
ing for a longer period of time than the Forrestal, ‘The reason for this 
is the question. that you have asked concerning the ability to carry 
increased fuel for the aircraft because it does not have to carry any 
fuel for itself. When it has nuclear-powered escorts with it then it 
will not have to carry any fuel for them either. So the ability of the 
carrier to support aircraft operations without touching a replenishment 
ship can be as much as three times greater than for the Forrestal. 
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And the ability to conduct a strike operation some 2,000 miles away 
and operate aircraft on a continuous basis can be as much as 10 times 
greater because of the fact that the other ship steaming at high speed 
can burn up some of the aviation fuel under extreme conditions. In 
other words, you can go from an aircraft capability of something that 
could be of the order ‘of magnitude of 2 to a maximum of something 
like 10 times greater under certain assumed conditions. 

Mr. Manon. Will you place in the record here the amount of 
additional size that is being built into the Enterprise as a result of the 
requirements of the powerplant. 

Admiral Mumma. That is 9,000 tons. 

Mr. Manon. What does that do to the length and size of it? 

Admiral Mumma. It has increased the beam by about 4 feet and 
the length of the ship by 60 feet. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the result of the powerplant? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Could you also put in the other benefits that you have 
achieved, because you have lengthened it? 

Mr. Manon. Make that clear for the record. 

Mr. Forp. If there are any benefits. 

Admiral Mumma. There are some more. 

(The requested information follows :) 





The Forrestal class carrier fulfills all the minimum aviation requirements for 
properly supporting air warfare from an attack carrier. 

The larger size of the Enterprise, although resulting from the space needs for 
the nuclear powerplant, provides important advantages in aviation features, 
The following are some of the advantages of the Enterprise class ship over the 
Forrestal class attack carriers: 

35,000 square feet of additional flight deck area which provides the room for 
an added complete squadron of light attack aircraft. 

55 feet of added flight deck length. 

36 feet of added landing runway length. 

300 +- added accommodations for personnel. 

Increased aviation fuel capacity of about 50 percent when fuel for escort ships 
is carried. 

Increase of about 100 percent in capacity when fuel for escorts is not provided 
(i.e., in nuclear escorts). 

Nuclear propulsion giving the following major combat advantages: 

(1) 27 times the endurance. 

(2) Practically indefinite capacity for high-speed steaming as a protection 
against submarine attack, 

(3) Elimination of smoke and turbulence hazards to aircraft landing operations. 

(4) Greater capability to withstand atomic, bacteriological, and chemical 
attack, 

DESIGN OF FUTURE CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. What class carrier are you requesting in the fiscal year 
1960 in the budget now before us, the Forrestal class or the Enterprise? 

Admiral Braxuey. A carrier that has a lot of the design of the 
Forrestal, the basic size of the Forrestal, with additional improvements 
that came from the Enterprise. 

Mr. Manon. Would we call it the Forrestal class? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, because it has the same hull, the same ma- 
chinery as the Forrestal class. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that Admiral Burke told us in the event a 
carrier is provided in the legislation before the Congress there would 
be another request in the fiscal year 1962; is that correct? 

Admiral Breaxuey. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are not going to use the same kind of operation and 
machinery in this new one that you are asking for in this budget that 
you have in the old Forrestal class, are you? You are not going to 
have the same kind of machinery? 

Admiral Mumma. We have advanced machinery in all the Forrestal 
class subsequent to the Saratoga, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be practically the same? 

Admiral Mumma. The Forrestal itself has types of machinery which 
dated from World War II. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about that. We are talking about 
the 1960 budget. 

Mr. Manon. The one in the 1960 budget would have substantially, 
as I understand it, the same hull and equipment as the Kitty Hawk 
and the Constellation and the Independence, which are Forrestal-class 
carriers? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Now, what would probably be the nature of the CVA 
requested for the fiscal year 1962 if this request is granted? 

Admiral Braxtey. If we could get the nuclear-powered carrier 
within a reasonable price in 1962 we would ask for a nuclear-powered 
carrier, probably of the Enterprise class. 

Mr. Manon. You are not asking for a nuclear carrier now because 
you regard it outside the range of a reasonable price? 

Admiral Braxtey. I think so, yes. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Ritry. I am interested to know how many refueling or 
replenishment ships it takes to keep the Forrestal at sea for a reasonable 
length of time. I understand that you have to refuel it every 4 or 5 
days if it is in continuous operation. 

Admiral Brakiey. Yes, the whole task group. 

Mr. Ritny. How many refueling ships do you have to have to keep 
it at sea for any length of time? 

Admiral Brak.irey. Our normal groups in the last 2 years in the 
western Pacific were five ships that kept us at sea as long as we 
needed to stay. We had to have a logistics pipeline, either from the 
States or from our advance bases to do that. 

Mr. Rirry. What would be the cost of these five ships that you 
have to have to keep your Forrestal continuously operating? 

Admiral Braxury. The construction cost and the operating cost? 

Mr. Ritny. The construction cost. The operating costs would be 
separate. 

Admiral Brax.iry. I would say two oilers, an ammunition ship, a 
store ship, and maybe a special supply ship to support the entire task 
group. 

Mr. Ritey. What would that be in dollars? 

Admiral BEak.try. Probably around $80 million to $100 million. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have to add your escorts for such a group? 

Admiral Braxirey. That was not for the task group, that was 
for the replenishment units. 

Mr. Forp. Do they not operate with escort groups? Do they not 
require escorts? 

Admiral Braxiry. They do to some extent. He was asking about 
peacetime. 
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Mr. Rintey. It would appear to me from a layman’s point of view 
that you have the cost of the atomic carrier whether you build it or 
not. 

Admiral Beaktey. The atomic carrier costs $120 million more. 

Mr. River. You have $100 million worth of supply vessels. 

Admiral Brak.tey. $100 million worth of supply vessels take care 
of it, for the entire task group. 

Mr. Ritey. Where do you have any savings then in building the 
conventional carrier? 

Admiral Beakley _ ‘se maps vessels give you a lot more 
flexibility. The atomic carrier can handle itself ‘and maybe can 
refuel and reprovision some of ite own escorts for a while, but the 
capability is not there to take care of them to the same extent. We 
would still need some replenishment forces. 

Mr. Riruey. You would not need that many. 

Admiral BeakLey. No; we would not. 

Mr. Rmey. And in addition to that, you could keep on the con- 
tinuous move which is very essential to the defense of a big carrier. 

Admiral Braxtry. Yes, along with the other forces if “they were 
nuclear-powered too. 

Mr. Rirey. | am puzzled as to where the savings would occur. 

Mr. Manon. If you had a carrier, a nuclear carrier, at sea you 
would not have to supply it with fuel and you ater save some room 
because you do not have a lot of fuel on board. Nevertheless, you 
have people and they have to be provisioned. 

Admiral Brakuey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Moreover, as of now, and in the relatively near future, 
all of the accompanying vessels will not be nuclear-powered, so they 
will have to be supplied so that there are many angles, as I see it, 
to the question raised here; is that correct? 

Admiral Beaktey. There certainly are. We have studied this very 
problem many, many times. Nuclear power in a carrier is expensive, 
but it does have the military worth that Admiral Mumma pointed out. 
I would not go as far as he has with regard to the difference. One 
of these days ‘the cost of nuclear power w ill come down and if we have 
the big ships to begin with we can work in the smaller ships at a fairly 
rapid rate to give us the nuclear task groups we need. 

Mr. Forp. If that is the case, why did the Navy ask for a nuclear- 
powered ship in the first place 2 or 3 years ago? 

Admiral Brak.Ley. Because we wanted to break into this nuclear- 
power business and get a ship out, find out whether we could build 
one or not, how she would operate, and how much she would cost. 
We still do not know how much this carrier is going to cost in opera- 
tion. Perhaps Admiral Mumma can give us a fairly specific answer 
now. She of course has not operated. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. I have listened this afternoon to an extremely inter- 
esting discussion having to do with your flattop requirements. You 
have covered it from a statistics point of view. But you have left 
a certain amount suspended as far as I am concerned. 

There are either one or two factors involved here. Either the 
Forrestal at its present. capability is capable of doing the job that the 
Navy wants done with relation to the type of planes that are going 
to be utilized in the future, or it is not. That is the first question as 
far as I am concerned. 
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You answer me this—is the Forrestal in that position of qualifica- 
tion? 

Admiral Braxury. Yes, it is. 

Mr. SuepparD. If the Forrestal in its present state delivers the 
requirements of the Navy under its assigned missions, and with the 
modern planes that you are presently buying and contemplating 
buying, why do you want a nuclear carrier? 

Admiral Beaxuey. Mr. Sheppard, I am a military man and if an 
article can advance over what it is doing today I look forward as far 
as I can to adopting it. Today, and for the foreseeable future, the 
Forrestal can do the job for us. The nuclear ship can do a better job. 
Frankly, it will not strike much harder. It might strike a little faster, 
but not much. There is an advantage in that. But its ability to 
stay at sea without having to be tied to a tanker, and so forth, is 
always going to be a military advantage. And there is always an 
economical factor, the cost versus effectiveness that you must consider. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think that Mr. Riley brought out a very interest- 
ing factor with regard to cost. There are contributing factors that 
might amortize the cost factors involved in the Enterprise versus the 
Forrestal class. I do not think that those factors have actually and 
literally been brought out yet. If they have, I have failed to get 
them. 

Now, you came out with a budget for so much money. You, 
within the Navy, determined that you have to have another flattop. 

Admiral BreaKk.Ley. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why? Because of the obsolescence and whatnot 
that goes into the total picture? That was the determination by you 
people who are supposed to know what you are talking about. So, in 
order to get within the monetary limitations, you want the Forrestal, 
yet from the desirable point of view, both militarily and otherwise, 
you would prefer to have the nuclear if you had the money; is that 
right or wrong? 

Admiral Braxuey. As far as I am personally concerned, it is not 
right. After I found out how much one of these carriers costs, both 
to build it and operate it, to my mind it is not worth the price at this 
time to the taxpayers of the United States to pay that much for the 
increment that you get. When the cost of them comes down, both 
the initial cost and the operating cost, then we should pay for it. 

_Mr. Suepparp. As far as I am concerned, you answered my ques- 
tion. So I have no further interest in any further expression about it. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CARRIERS 


Now, there was a question presented by the chairman that the total 
flattops that you have in your inventory might create the conclusion 
that you do not even need the Forrestal. How much solid thinking 
have you put on that issue? 

Admiral Braxtny. Well, at first I did not gather what the chair- 
man was driving at, I am afraid. 

Mr. Snepparp. That is your bad luck, not mine. 

Admiral Brax.ry. These carriers are wearing out. They were not 
built on the same day so they wear out in increments. The Leyte 
came back from deployment and we had to get rid of her. She just 
cost us far too much to keep her operating. If we ever want to bring 
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her back she will cost us plenty for rewiring alone. Each of these old | 
ships are coming up to retirement age. We never expect to keep | 
more than 14 active attack carriers. As the new ones become opera- 
tional, one of the old ones goes into retirement. We will be glad to| 
see them go because they break down too often. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is a rather interesting psychology connected 
with the flying requirementsof our flattops. Wesit here hour after hour 
and week after week listening to the testimony of the Air Force and | 
the Army and the people who have to do with the plane concept and 
you find very little questions against the extension of runways for 
these high-speed jet planes and these heavy MATS jobs, and so forth, 
We have to spend money for the extension of our runways for land | 
base operations. We have to reinforce a lot of already existing landing 
fields to the tune of hundreds of millions of dollars. The men who | 
operate those planes to me are no different than those who operate | 
the planes for the U.S. Navy. I am not criticizing anyone, but I am | 
trying to get a synchronization between the two concepts, and | 
cannot help but think of the accidents that are caused by planes that 
go over the end of a flattop because of a lack of length of landing room | 
and other contributing factors. Yet all too frequently there is very 
little interest in the cumulative aspect of one operation as against the 
other. It is very difficult for me to understand that kind of thinking. | 
To me a pilot, whether he is a U.S. Air Force pilot or a Navy pilot, is 
a human being and he is entitled to the same protection from the tax- | 
payers’ expenditures point of view. As long as you are going to utilize | 
him in the U.S. Navy, I see no reason why there should not be equal 
protection and equal safety. What you give Navy pilots is not 
comparable to what the other pilot has on the land base. 

There is not a man in this room that will give me an argument on 
that. I am telling you very frankly that it presents to me a very 
discouraging concept. Why? Because of the inequality of the 
situation. It all goes back to one basic factor, you either need this 
Forrestal for specific operating purposes or you do not. If you have | 
enough in your inventory so that you can use them without killing | 
your pilots and cracking up your planes, you ought to be using it. 
You tell me that you have exercised every bit of thoughtfulness within 
your power. You have resolved that you do not want the nuclear- 
powered job; that it costs too much money, and it has not proven 
itself to a point where you think it is worthwhile for the expenditure. 
That is fine. You also state that you have exercised the same degree 
of thinking with regard to the requirements for the Forrestal. So if 
you are right in one premise I have no reason to question your judg- 
ment in another. 

Admiral Breaxtey. Thank you. 

Mr. SHEepparp. It is very definite in your mind that so far as your 
present inventory is concerned, and the obsolescence that is going to 
take away from that inventory, you will have to have an additional 
carrier, and this year. 

Admiral Beaxiery. We do, sir. We have asked for one. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And you need it? 

Admiral BEAKLEy. We need it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And you need that as badly as you need anything 
else? 

Admiral Beak ey. We need it more than we need anything else | 
for the money it represents. 
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Mr. SHepparp. I want to know if there is anything else that you 
consider more important to the Navy’s successful operation in your 
procurement requirements than your flattop? 

Admiral Braxuey. No, sir. We put that as the No. 1 priority 
and I feel that it was put there properly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is all 


cost OF ‘‘FORRESTAL’”’ CLASS CARRIERS 


Mr. ANprREews. You estimate that the cost of the new carrier will 
be $260 million? 

Admiral BEAKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANprREws. Will it be about the same size as the Forrestal? 

Admiral Braxuey. I would like to get into the record that this 
might not be an exact carbon copy and look exactly like it. 

Mr. ANprews. When was the Forrestal completed? 

Admiral Mumma. Late in 1955. 

Mr. ANDREws. She was the first of her class? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. ANpreEws. Will you put into the record the cost of the Forrestal 
and all the other ships of that class? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Cost of “‘Forrestal’’ class carriers 











Shipbuilding program Hull number Name 1960 esti- 

mated cost 
1952 ce ei ee eae | CVA-59.....| Forrestal_.-...-- | $189, 463, 000 
1963..... ec Fat eek pened oats Low awe iablas aaa CVA-60.....| Saratoga... .--- | 214, 387, 000 
RN ee ee rn ae ae, eek ee a oe | CVA-61...--] Ranger..........-.| 182, 162, 000 
1955... eueekos vicnke ccna aaccaaeid SSO Rice) DENIS «<< 222, 796, 000 
1956__. salle toscana niet a Soa ; CVA-63.....| Kitty Hawk....-.- 217, 963, 000 
1957... : NB Tae ea ea en ea ad CVA-64_....| Constellation. - -- 247, 620, 000 
1958_.. Faced Sek coek : pl abhweetinc saan diee CVAN-65...| Enterprise... .-.--- | 393, 167,000 
DE Beeston eae eee eds eek ee cee ee ae Ne eee ee ee os 2a | 260, 000, 000 


Since the inception of the Forrestal class, there have been considerable im- 
provements added to the design of the ships which accounts for some of the cost 
variations in the program. 

Mr. AnprEws. I hear a lot of argument against carriers based on 
the fact that Russia has no carriers, that the carrier is not a good ship 
and Russia has none. What can you tell us about that? They have 
no carriers, that is a matter of fact. 

Admiral Braxuey. They have no carriers. They have not looked 
at their requirements, or the type of war they will fight, as requiring 
one. Facetiously on this point I said some years ago that we should 
give them our plans. It would cost them so much in their economy 
to develop a carrier capability that they would not be able to do a 
lot of other things. We have through the years in this century de- 
veloped a fighting system that cannot be equaled by any other nation, 
and that is our aircraft carrier capability. It would take them years 
to match us in this. They wisely decided not to do it. They built 
their navy to interdict our control of the seas and to have those forces 
which could protect the Russian homeland, or Eurasia, from being 
invaded. 
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Mr. Fioop. This is a very interesting subject. There should be a 
lot of questions, but I will not ask any at this point. 


LEADTIME ON NEW CARRIERS 


Mr. Forp. What is the leadtime on a new Enterprise or ‘a new 
Forrestal? 

Admiral Mumma. We, as you know, have the advanced long lead- 
time items so we ask for that in the preceding year. That shortens 
our building time to a total of something less than 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. If you got the money in the fiscal year 1960 for a 
Forrestal class carrier, when do you anticipate that it will be com- 
missioned, or ready for operational use? 

Admiral Mumma. Completion in late 1963 and it would join the 
fleet in early 1964. 

Mr. Forp. If you got in the fiscal year 1960 funds for a nuclear- 
powered carrier, when would that be operational, using the same 
criteria? 

Admiral Mumma. It could be in the same year, sir. It might take 
quite a bit longer because we did not get long lead time items for 
that carrier last year. It would be longer, perhaps 3 or 4 months, 


NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. 1 was sympathetic when the first proposal for a nuclear- 
powered carrier was submitted to the committee and to the Congress. 
[ was sympathetic for the long lead time items last year for the second 
nuclear-powered carrier. I am a little confused now that we see in 
the fiscal year 1960 budget no request for a nuclear-powered carrier. 
What was vour personal recommendation, Admiral Mumma? 

Admiral Mumma. My personal recommendation was for a nuclear- 
powered carrier. 

Mr. Forp. On what basis? 

Admiral Mumma. I will probably have to go back a long way on 
that. As one of the first officers in the nuclear-powered business in 
the Navy back in 1944, 1945, and 1946, I have had a pervading interest 
in nuclear power. I have also felt that nuclear power conveyed to 
us a number of great advantages that it does not convey to a land- 
based pow erplant, at least not until you run out of fossil fuel ashore. 
So I felt that we could not only gain military advantages in pioneering 
in this field, but we could also at the same time be forerunners for the 
whole atomic industry of the United States. I feel so strongly about 
this because we are pouring millions and millions of dollars into 
space, while this is something that is a lot closer to us right today. 
We have a capablity of doing this today in a fashion that will help 
the Navy a great deal, technically and otherwise, even though the 
differential in cost is admittedly large. 

Mr. Forp. What is that differential? 

Admiral Mumma. About $120 million in a ship of this type. We 
know that such an investment in nuclear-powered ships would cost 
more for the Navy. There is no question about it. I will not argue 
the point a minute. 

Mr. Forpv. Do you feel that that additional $120 million in this 
ship could be amortized by lesser costs in other ships over a period of 
4, 5, or 6 vears? 

Admiral Mumma. There is a possibility along that line, Mr. Ford. 
It depends upon how you make your study and the assumptions that 
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you make going into it. If you rest it entirely on replenishment 
ships, it would not come out quite even. But if you rest it on addi- 
tional safety factors, additional military capability and try to put a 
cost factor on those items, I am pretty sure that in the long term— 
at least I have convinced myself—that the nuclear-powered ship pays 
for the difference. 

Mr. Forp. The anticipated life expectancy is 13 to 15 years? 

Admiral Mumma. 20 years. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly over a period of 20 years it would amortize 
itself when you add all these other factors in. 

Admiral Mumma. The fuel cost at the present time is somewhat 
higher also. The fuel bill for the Navy at the present time is 1 per- 
cent of the total Navy’s cost, and it if had two nuclear task forces, it 
would probably go to 2 or 3 percent of the Navy’s cost. Hence, I 
think that is relatively unimportant in this whole picture. 

Mr. Manon. I think that we ought to place into the record some 
of these reservations that Admiral Beakley has in mind with respect 
to his evaluation. It all depends upon the point of view. We are 
not knowledgeable of all of these angles that you people are aware of. 
The fuel costs have not occurred to us. There are bound to be some 
compelling reasons why the Navy made the suggestion for a non- 
nuclear-powered carrier at this point. I think more is involved than 
the $120 million. I know that you know so. I think that in fairness 
you ought to put all of this on the line for us. 

Admiral Mumma. It is very difficult to put it on the line, sir, 
because it depends upon the assumptions you make, not only the 
number of ships but how you operate each ship. 

Mr. Manon. If the fuel costs twice as much, that is something 
that you cannot ignore. 

Admiral Mumma. But that is still only 1 percent of the total cost 
to the Navy, sir. 

Admiral Brakuey. I would like to wait and see how much these 
costs are. There are certain indications that Admiral Mumma’s 
statement might be on the low side. Admiral Rickover has told me 
a the last month that they are making strides in the reduction 

f these costs, but he still thinks that the cost of fuel will be much 
ieee than twice for some time to come. 

Mr. Manon. Another thing that I get out of this, talking to the 
people at the Secretary of Defense level, they have question marks 
and reservations that are not apparent from talking to an enthusiast 
like Admiral Mumma. He is completely sold. 

Admiral Mumma. I plead guilty, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I think there is no doubt but that in the longrun 
sweep of history, nuclear power is going to take over. Iam sure that 
Admiral Beakley will agree to that. 

Admiral Braxuey. It should. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any doubt about that matter. 
But facing a practical proposition at this time, I would like to have 
the record to be more complete than it is. 

(The requested information follows: ) 

If the Navy were to convert completely to nuclear-powered submarines and 
two of the task forces were made up of nuclear-powered carriers, cruisers and 


frigates, the operational effectiveness of these ships could be several times greater 
than the ships they replace. This is particularly true in the case of the submarines, 
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where the advantage of stealth is a tremendous added advantage resulting from 
nuclear power. 

The cost of such a proportion of the Navy at today’s price for nuclear power 
fuel would be probably four or five times as much as the present cost of conven- 
tional fuel, but the remaining ships of the fleet for which there would be no mili- 
tary advantage in converting to nuclear power, such as ships which proceed from 
one port to another would bring the average cost down so that the total Navy cost 
for fuel alone would probably not exceed twice its present cost. 

This would be an increase of about 1 percent in total cost of the Navy which, of 
course, is completely insignificant when compared with wage and material cost 
increases and other increases which are responsible for several hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year. The major cost of operating the Navy still would be pay of 
personnel, maintenance of the fleet, and procurement of new ships and weapons 
Systems. 

Admiral Braxuey. I do not believe that Admiral Mumma, whose 
shop would make these estimates, is really prepared to make a good 
estimate on the increased cost of fuel. We have some small indica- 
tions of it from the nuclear submarines, but from this one area alone 
I do not think, in the ship line, we are ready to make such a study. 

Admiral Mumma. We have actually bought, purchased, and op- 
erated the cores of the new prototype at Arco, Idaho. We know what 
it costs, and it is high. We also know that if we built any number of 
them in series they should come down 

Mr. Manon. You have not given us the costs per month of ordinary 
utilization, the cost per month of fuel of the nuclear carrier versus the 
Forrestal type, and so forth. We do not have that kind of specific 
information. People in the Department of Defense who have gone 
into this are backing away from this thing at this time even though it 
is in the budget—at least some of them. 

Admiral Mumma. No one really knows these factors. We are only 
beginning to collect this information on this nuclear submarine. The 
only thing we do know is you could not possibly have made a Skate 
cruise in an ordinary submarine. Therefore, you have nothing to 
compare with. You do things that you have never done before, “and 
of course they cost you some money to do them. 

Mr. Forp. Have you been disappointed at all in the cost of fuel in 
your atomic-powered submarines? 

Admiral Mumma, No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has it been the other way? 

Admiral Mumma. We are not at all disappointed in the cost of those 
reactors. 

Mr. Forp. Has it been beneficial? Has it been better than your 
forecast? 

Admiral Beaktey. We have gotten tremendous things out of them, 
but we have paid for it. That is what Admiral Mumma is saying. 
I do not think he intends to leave you with an impression that there 
is a favorable comparison of a year’s running with the Skate with a 
diesel battery ship. 

Mr. Forp. I think the point that I am interested in is this—you 
forecast certain fuel costs at the time that you were working on ‘the 
Nautilus the Skate and the other one. What has been your operating 
experience? Has it been better or worse? 

Admiral Mumma. Our initial estimates were as usual a little on 
the optimistic side and they were low. When we first built the 
Nautilus it cost us more than we anticipated for fuel. Now the fuel 
costs have dropped down and every core that has gone into design 
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has been cheaper than the one previous in spite of the increased cost of 
materials and labor. So we are gaining from this series production of 
submarine cores. They last longer. The cost per kilowatt hour is 
going to go down at a very fast and good rate. Therefore, I am 
extremely “happy about it. 

Mr. Forp. Your belief is that in the nuclear-powered carrier the 
same result will transpire? 

Admiral Mumma. Eventually, yes. Not on the first ship, certainly 
not. Possibly the second one would still be pretty high up there. 
But the point that I am getting at is, unless you build them, you do 
not ever get started on the downward slope. 

Mr. Forp. What confuses me is this: Why, in fiscal 1958 and in 
iscal 1959 were there requests for an atomic-powered carrier and in 
fiscal 1960 there is none? 

Admiral Braxiry. More exact evaluations of costs, and so forth, 
could be made. Perhaps looking at the whole budget the Department 
of Defense, the Secretary of Navy, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
will make decisions which will bring about a recommendation for a 
nuclear carrier in 1962; because I hope by that time we have a better 
feel for the cost of these things, and I hope, also, that the cost of them 
will come down. 

Mr. Forp. It surprises me that in fiscal 1959 particularly that these 
same cost comparisons and other factors had not been analyzed, 
and despite that the recommendation was for long leadtime items for 
a nuclear carrier. That bothers me. 

Admiral Mumma. I can explain some of that, Mr. Ford. We had 
some price increases in the nuclear field after the 1959 budget was 
set forth. 

Mr. Forp. In the nuclear carrier field? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. As a result of this more recent infor- 
mation it was indicated that we have nothing under the table now, 
and we give you a direct comparison on the same basis as the $120 
million more for a nuclear carrier which includes that new price 
increase we were talking about. 

The fact of the matter is that from that point, taking into full 
account labor and material, the price should come down relative to 
other prices which are continuously rising. 

Mr. Forp. There is no doubt in your mind, however, that all the 
technical problems involved in the construction of a nuclear powered 
carrier are licked? 

Admiral Mumma. They are in hand, sir. All of those problems 
which were ticklish and difficult have been solved in the operation of 
the reactors at Arco, and they have responded beautifully to their load 
tests, so that to my mind technically the problem is one now of pro- 
duction, cheaper production. That is the problem from now on. 

In other words, the theoretical problem is solved. 

Mr. Forp. Was this alternative ever considered, requesting in the 
fiscal 1960 budget long lead time items for a nuclear powered carrier 
and not a request for the full funding of the conventional powered 
carrier? 

Admiral Mumma. That was one of the alternatives considered. 
I will ask Admiral Beakley to speak further on that. 

Admiral Beaxtey. It was not. We need this carrier in 1964. We 
are now operating nine Essex class types, and the sooner we can get 
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rid of them the better, and the more money and lives we will save, 
which is a first consideration. 

Mr. Forp. How much would be required in the fiscal 1960 budget 
if you were pursuing the alternative of long leadtime items for 
nuclear powered carrier? Last year about $60 million was requested 
for fiscal 1959 long leadtime items. 

Admiral Mumma. It depends on how deeply you buy into the 
program, sir. You can always shorten time by buying deeper if you 
bought as much as $60 million. 

Last year we asked for $36 million or $35 million, I think, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, I get the impression that the determining 
factor with you in these situations—did you sit through all these 
decisions? 

Admiral Brakuey. I did not, sir. I was in the 7th Fleet and 
thought of the Enterprise as what I would like to have under me all 
the time. 

Then I came back and got into the discussions late. 

Mr. FLoop. Awfully late? 

Admiral Brak.rey. Yes, sir. I got into some of the deliberations 
and I was convinced that the decision was right. 

Mr. Fioop. Late or early, might I ask this: 

Let me direct your attention to the status of missile warfare in the 
years from 1962 to 1965, all categories of missile warfare, including 
ICBM and IRBM, as operational on both sides. 

Then keep in mind the great arguments of the Navy with reference 
to the importance of nuclear carriers under those circumstances, which 
the Navy says are very important. 

Looking at that broad picture, you are still impressed by the $100 
million? 

Admiral Brak.ey. And the operating cost, yes, sir. Ido not think 
a ballistic missile—— 

Mr. FLoop. The missile has nothing to do with the aircraft carrier. 
You missed the point, Skipper. I am not suggesting anybody will 
pick off a carrier with an ICBM, but if I paint for you the whole picture 
of nuclear warfare during those critical years, then you come into the 
picture all during these debates with reference to that set of facts. 

Admiral Brakury. I perhaps miss the point 

Mr. Flood. The point should be that we should not at this time 
go in for this, as I call it, the mink coat carrier, when all we need is 
a beaver to keep us warm. 

Mr. Forp. If we were to abandon the request in the budget for a 
conventional powered carrier, and I do not subscribe to that, and we 
went to the alternative of long leadtime items for a nuclear powered 
carrier in fiscal 1960, what would be a good program dollarwise 
in that regard? 

Admiral Mumma. I will defer that to the operational side. 

Mr. Forp. I refer to the shipbuilding side. 

Admiral Mumma. The numbers of ships is an operational require- 
ment problem, Mr. Ford. The way in which those dollars are dis- 
tributed within our total capability to build ships is a decision which 
is made by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

I do not think I would like to volunteer a distribution of such 
priorities. 
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Mr. Forp. I am not asking you for anything involving operations. 

[ am assuming that if you got enough money, long leadtime items for 
a nuclear pow weréd carrier in fiscal 1960, you ook close the gap to 
some extent timewise in the operational utilization of the nuclear 
powered carrier. 

It would not be up to the point of some time in 1964 but it might 
be 6 months later. 

Admiral Mumma. Are you assuming that the current CVA carrier 
stays in the 1960 program? Or are you assuming it comes out? 

Mr. Forp. Wipe out the conventional powered carrier you have in 
the fiscal 1960 budget and wipe out any possibility of full funding for 
an atomic powered carrier in the 1960 budget. What would be a 
good shipbuilding program, referring to the funding of it, on a nuclear 
powered carrier just putting in e nough money for long leadtime items? 

Admiral Mumma. This would be the same $36 million we came up 
for last year, or $35 million. 

Mr. Forp. When would that carrier, if you got that kind of money 
in the fiscal 1960 budget, be operational? 

Admiral Mumma. That carrier would be operational in the spring 
of 1965, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which is 6 months later than we are talking about for 
the conventional powered carrier. 

Admiral Braxuey. I do not think the admiral considered that very 
carefully, Mr. Ford. 

Admiral Mumma. You are giving me only long leadtime and the 
rest of the money next year. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

Admiral Mumma. If that is the case it would save approximately 
4 to 8 months over what you gave me from what it would be if you 
gave me all the money next year, so the carrier would be fall of 1965 
for the nuclear carrier and going back 8 months it would be spring of 
1965. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand the present schedule for a nuclear 
powered carrier, if it were in the 1960 budget, or the conventional 
carried in the 1960 budget, it is some time in 1964. 

Admiral Mumma. Spring of 1964 for the conventional, late 1964 for 
the nuclear 

Mr. Forp. And if you got $36 million in the 1960 budget for 
nuclear powered carrier for long leadtime items it would male. 
months’ difference. Is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. You would not lose the full year if you gave us 
the long leadtime items. 

Mr. Forp. It would be between 4 and 8 months? 

Admiral Mumna. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How much difference do those months make to you 
operating people, Admiral Beakley? 

Admiral BeaKkLey. It would come out to a little longer than that. 
The carrier we are putting in for now becomes operational in the 
spring of 1964. Admiral Mumma has said the nuclear carrier will 
take some longer time to build. 

He made the statement he could have a nuclear carrier in the fall 
of 1964. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right if we got all the money this year. 
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Admiral Beaxxiey. It would take him just as long to build the 
nuclear carrier as it will a conventional carrier if he gets the long 
leadtime items for the nuclear carrier. You might save a month or 
two at the most, so it will be well over a vear later. It would be 1965 
at least, in the middle of 1965 somewhere, for a 1961 program carrier 
with advance procurement in 1960. 

I say that this puts us up against a pretty tight situation with our 
carriers. 

Admiral Mumma. Let me supply an accurate study of that for the 
record, Mr. Ford. 


A fiscal year 1960 program Forrestal class carrier which had no advance material 
procurement will complete in late calendar year 1963 and should join the fleet 
in the late spring of calendar year 1964. The construction time of a CVA(N) 
is somewhat longer. It is estimated that advance procurement for a 1961 pro- 
gram CVA(N) in fiscal year 1960 of $35 million can reduce the construction 
interval by about 4 to 8 months. Thus with advance material procurement in 
fiscal year 1960 for a 1961 program CVA(N), ship should complete in the late 
summer of calendar year 1964 and join the fleet during early calendar year 1965, 
a little less than 1 year later than the conventionally powered ship completely 
funded in the 1960 program. 


Mr. Manon. I think that would be a good idea. 
Mr. Forp. That is a legitimate alternative, I would think. If it 
is not, let us have the facts on the record. 


As the Chief of Naval Operations had indicated (on p. 517 of the printed record 
part I of the policy statements) authorization for a new attack carrier in the fiseal 
vear 1960 budget is of vital concern to the Navy. The Navy has placed the 
carrier at the top of its priority list because of the urgent need for this ship. 

We need 14 operating attack carriers to do our job. We are now operating 
three Forrestals, two Midways, and nine Esseres. 

Usually six attack carriers are deployed overseas in the Mediterranean and 
Far East. In times of severe stress, the numbers deployed are almost doubled. 

Due to shipyard overhauls, training, times of transit between the United States 
and the deployment areas, experience has said the 15 active carriers are required 
to maintain our deployments. In this last year by extremely rigid scheduling 
and by increasing the rate of training we have been able to cut the total number 
of attack carriers to 14. We have done all we can to modernize the Essex class 
carriers, but we can’t give them youth, or size. They are old. They have had 
to steam at highest speed to operate modern jets. 

The Essex class attack carriers must be replaced in an orderly replacement 
program. This is what we have been doing as our Forrestals have been introduced 
into the fleet. 

Once we have all the six Forrestals and Enterprise in service, along with three 
Midways, we will still be operating four Essexes as attack carriers. We have to 
build a new attack carrier now or expect significant loss of operational capability 
in 1964 and beyond. Therefore a delay of about a year in getting delivery of a 
new attack carrier is a matter of grave concern to the Navy, particularly in view 
of the fact we have already suffered a year’s delay in carrier construction by the 
elimination of the carrier in the fiscal year 1959 program, 

Admiral Breaktey. Are you proposing that this committee go on 
record as guaranteeing the Navy a carrier in the 1961 budget? I do 
not think you should, but of course, I will leave that to the chairman. 
There was a time when these long leadtime items were particularly 
and seriously looked at and it took us a lot of argument to even get 
them back in again. One Congress would not commit another. We 
used to buy part of the ship and part of the ordnance. Now we have 
to fund it all. 

Mr. Forp. I believe in the full funding concept, but at the same 
time I personally supported the long leadtime item proposals which 
were before this committee and the Congress last year for the second 
nuclear-powered carrier. 
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I think it is legitimate for us under these unusual circumstances to 
look at another alternative just as we did last year. 

Apparently it met with the approval of the Department of Defense 
as a suitable alternative last year, and as a committee we should look 
at it this vear. 

I am not committing myself one way or the other. I would like to 
know the facts. We have not had any alternative along that line 
submitted prior to this afternoon. 

Admiral Brak.ey. I would like to say that I hope my speech did 
not change your mind about long leadtime items, because in the sub- 
marine program this has been a godsend to us. 

Mr. Forp. If it is legitimate there it is certainly legitimate else- 
where. 

Admiral Mumma. We have the submarines coming zip-zip. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. When did the nuclear-powered carrier fall out of the 
budget in the process this year? 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that the atomic-powered attack carrier 
was in the budget in Admiral Mumma/’s shop? It went throughout 
the Navy and was recommended by the Navy itself to the Secretary 
of Defense. Is that right? 

Admiral Breax.ey. | think it came out before that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We will research the record. I believe in the 
submission of the basic budget down at the Department of Defense 
we had a nuclear-powered carrier. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The record shows that the nuclear-powered carrier was in the Navy budget as 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense. There were, of course, many adjustments 
subsequent to the original October 3 submission of the Navy budget to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Among these, the Chief of Naval Operations, with 


the concurrence of the Secretary of the Nav y, decided on December 5, 1958, to 
change the requested attack carrier from nuclear power to conventional power. 


CONSTRUCTION SITE OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. If we provide funds for a new carrier, will it be built 
in Brooklyn, or where will it be built? 

Admiral Mumma. That is ordinarily determined by consultation 
between the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You rotate these things about from time to time; so 
it is about Brooklyn’s time. Is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. They certainly would be considered. 

Mr. Manon. If it is built in a Government yard, where would it 
probably be built? 

Admiral Mumma. That would be New York Naval Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You think it will be built in a Government yard? 

Admiral Mumma. I would not venture a guess on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. Where was the last big ship built? 
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Enterprise is building at Newport News. 

Mr. Forp. Is Newport News a commercial or Government yard? 

Admiral Mumma. Commercial, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You customarily rotate so the next ship would go to 
the commercial yard? 

Admiral Mumma. When it goes to a private yard it is bid. 

In one case New York Ship was successful and in all the previous 
cases Newport News was successful. We used to alternate them. 
When we had them every year they alternated so that one went to 
a private yard and one to a naval shipyard. 

Mr. Manon. You may not rotate on this next one? 

Admiral Mumma. Because of the gaps, sir. That is the problem 
area. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you don’t know? 
Admiral Mumma. I really do not, sir. 


WARSHIPS (OTHER THAN CARRIERS) 


Admiral Braktey. The rest of the program is as follows: 


ONE GUIDED-MISSILE CRUISER (CONVERSION), CG (CONV): COST, $107.5 
MILLION 


This cruiser will operate as part of our carrier striking forces in de- 
fense of these forces against air, surface, and subsurface targets. It 
may also provide support to amphibious forces or operate independ- 
ently in a variety of ways. 

This conversion is essentially a repeat of the three included in the 
fiscal year 1958 and 1959 programs. It will have two twin TALOS, 
long-range missile batteries, two TARTAR, short-range missile bat- 
teries, and a long-range antisubmarine we apons system. 

The most modern facilities and equipment for command, com- 
munications, air control and fighter direction, and for the conduct of 
antisubmarine operations, will be provided. 


THREE GUIDED-MISSILE FRIGATES, DLG: COST, $180 MILLION 


The guided-missile frigates will operate as a unit of our striking 
forces, amphibious forces, antisubmarine forces or independently 

The excellent seakeeping qualities of these ships will enable them to 
operate in all weather with the carrier task forces. They will provide 
protection against air, surface, and subsurface threats. They will 
have the most modern facilities and equipment for command, com- 
munications fighter direction, missile and gunfire control. They will 
be strong antisubmarine warfare ships. 

These frigates are essentially repeats of those in our fiscal year 1959 
program, they will have an armament of: 

Two twin-TERRIER medium-range surface-to-air missile batteries. 

Two twin 3-inch .50 caliber gun systems, and 

A long-range sonar, an antisubmarine rocket launcher and two 
antisubmarine torpedo launchers form their ASW battery. 

Nineteen conventionally powered and one nuclear-powered frigates 
have been approved in previous programs. These 3 will give us a 
total of 23. The first new frigate, U.S.S. Dewey, will join the fleet 
about May 1960. 


Admiral Mumma. The Constellation is building at New York and the 
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THREE GUIDED-MISSILE DESTROYERS, DDG: COST, $103 MILLION 


The guided-missile destroyers’ main task is antisubmarine warfare. 
They will have many assignments and will perform a wide variety of 
tasks. They will screen task forces and convoys, operate as part of a 
hunter-killer group, support amphibious operations or operate 
independently. 

These ships will have fully equipped command centers, and the 
latest and most modern electronic and communication equipment. 

The armament will consist of: 

One twin TARTAR short-range missile battery. 

Two 5-inch .54 caliber rapid-fire guns, and 

For antisubmarine warfare they will have a long-range sonar, an 
antisubmarine rocket launcher, and two antisubmarine torpedo 
launchers. 

Eighteen guided-missile destroyers have been approved in previous 
programs. ‘These 3 will give us a total of 21. The first new DDG 
will join the fleet about February 1961. 

Mr. Manon. I have some questions with respect to the guided- 
missile destroyers. How many of these do you plan to build? 

Admiral Beak.Ley. These are destroyers and not destroyer escorts, 
sir. In these we have a long-range program which goes up into the 
1960’s. This is a replacement as is the frigate for our biggest inven- 
tory of warships, our destroyers, the main part of which were built 
during World War II or shortly thereafter. It is the biggest area of 
obsolescence we have in the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. These vessels are rather vulnerable to attack, I 
assume? 

\dmiral Brakiey. These are strong air defense ships. They 
carry the twin TARTAR short-range, surface-to-air guided missile. 

If you speak of the destroyer escorts they are vulnerable to air 
attack, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the effect of the research ship on this 
program? 

Admiral Brakuery. In the destroyer escort class, the research ship 
eventually will make significant improvements, I hope, similar to the 
improvements we made in the submarines from having the Albacore 
as a research submarine. 

Mr. Manon. Why do we need these at the present time before the 
results of the escort research ship are available? 

Admiral Braxiery. This is another large inventory group, sir. We 
should not wait. There are only two of the destroyer escorts in this 
program. 

Mr. Manon. The next section is the ‘“‘Destroyer conversion.’ 

Admiral Brakuey. Right. 


) 


EIGHT DESTROYERS (CONVERSION), DD (CONVERSION): COST, $61.6 MILLION 


Eight of the Gearing-class destroyer conversions are included as 
part of the rehabilitation and modernization program previously 
mentioned. These destroyers are now about 14 years old. We will 
completely overhaul these ships, replacing excessively worn machinery 
components, repair the hulls, and add the latest equipment that can 
be effectively installed. In so doing we expect to add 8 more years 
to the useful life of these ships. 
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The latest surface and air search radars and electronic counter- 
measures equipment will be added and improvements will be made in 
the combat information center for effective antisubmarine warfare 
and air defense. Antisubmarine warfare equipment will include: 

A long-range sonar. 





An antisubmarine rocket launcher, two torpedo launchers, and two | 


drone antisubmarine helic _ rs. 

The two forward 5-inch .38 twin dual-purpose batteries will be re- 
tained. 

These eight will be the first of this program. 


THREE NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES, SS(N): COST, $147 MILLION 


These fleet antisubmarine-warfare-type submarines are designed 
for optimum operation against enemy submarines. They are also 
very effective against surface ships. 

They are essentially repeats of those included in our previous pro- 
grams and will embody new information gained from our earlier 
designs and from the high-speed experimental submarine U.SS. 
Albacore. 

The bow of these new subs are especially designed to house a sonar 
capable of very long range. The machinery will be designed and 
mounted to give the quietest possible operation in order to decrease 
the risk of detection and to allow optimum sonar performance. 

Four torpedo tubes will be mounted; two on each side, to launch 
torpedoes, rockets, or mines as desired. 

These 3 will give us a total of 25 nuclear-powered fleet submarines 
and a total of 36 nuclear-powered submarines of all types. 


AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE SHIPS 
ONE AMPHIBIOUS TRANSPORT DOCK, LPD: COST, $29 MILLION 


This is a new type which was developed by the Navy and Marine 
Corps, especially for use in assault by vertical envelopment. 

The amphibious transport, dock, will carry transport helicopters and 
landing craft. It will carry about 900 troops and their equipment. It 
lands .. troops by helicopter. The equipment and cargo that is too 
heavy to be transported by helicopter will be delivered ashore by boat. 
Both the landing craft and the helicopters may be launched when the 
ship is underway or stopped. 

The LPD can earry six of the large transport helicopters and three 
large utility landing craft or six of the smaller personnel landing craft. 

it was designed to replace the attack transport (APA) and attack 
cargo ship (AKA). The big advantage is that the men and their 
equipment will both be ec: arried i in the same ship. 

The first of these was included in our fiscal year 1959 program and 


this is the second of this type. The first one will be in the fleet about 
June 1962. 


ONE AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP, LPH; COST, $10 MILLION 


The amphibious assault ship (LPH) will combat load and transport 


marine corps helicopters and troops but does not carry landing craft. 
The troops and their equipment can be landed by helicopters in dis- 
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persed areas back of the coastline from ship positions 50 to 100 miles 
off the coast. This eliminates the hazard of concentrating large num- 
bers of ships, men, and equipment in a beach area in the “early stages 
of an assault landing as was done in World War II. Such concentra- 
tions are untenable in nuclear warfare. 

It will carry 20 of the large amphibious transport helicopters 
HR2S or 30 of the smaller HUS types and will land a battalion landing 
team of about 2,000 troops and their assault equipment. 

Two of these ships have been approved in previous programs. ‘The 
first will join the fleet early in 1962 


MINE WARFARE SHIPS 
ONE MINESWEEPER, SPECIAL (CONVERSION), MSS (CONVERSION) : COST, $3 MILLION 


One of the serious threats to shipping and to the Navy in the time 
of war will be the pressure mine. 

This conversion of a Liberty ship, which we call a minesweeper, 
special, is the first ship designed to destroy this type mine. Although 
designed primarily for use against pressure mines, other influence-type 
mines will be destroyed as well. 

The hull will be filled with styrofoam to provide buoyancy after 
sustaining damage. It will be driven by four airplane engines. 

The ship will be controlled by personnel stationed topside in a 
shock-mounted control space. Limited facilities for feeding but no 
berthing facilities will be provided for the crew of one officer and 
seven men. 

Mr. Foro. Is the full power of that ship generated by the aircraft 
engines? 

Admiral BraKLEY Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are those propeller driven? 

Admiral Breax.ey. Propeller driven. In a slow-speed vehicle the 
propeller is more efficient. The propeller is much more efficient than 
the jet—more static thrust. 

Admiral Mumma. They are propjet and controllable in direction. 
They get steering as well as propulsion from them. 

We have actually tried this on an experimental ship and mounted 
them. We have remotely operated such a ship over mines. We 
have determined the actual results which gave us the confidence to go 
ahead with this new construction. 

Mr. Manon. You can trust the thrust, in other words? 

Admiral BEakuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What advantage does that kind of propulsion for that 
kind of a ship have over a regular powerplant in the ship you have 
now? 

Admiral Braxtey. The mine supposedly blows up through the 
bottom. If you put the engines at the bottom they can get hurt. 
These are on the upper deck and we expect the blast of the mine will be 
absorbed by the ship’s styrofoam filling and she will continue right on 
and do her work. 

Admiral Mumma. The ordinary propulsion machinery could not 
stand the gaff that these elastically mounted units do. 

Mr. Forp. Are you not encroaching on the Air Force’s operation 
here? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. We encroach on it with enthusiasm. 
Admiral Brak.ey. We have used this method for years in turning | 
carriers around in tight spots. We call it pinwheeling. 


PATROL SHIPS 


TWO ESCORT VESSELS, DE: COST, $38 MILLION 


This ship is a new design. It has improved seaworthiness over 
previous escort vessels plus significant improved antisubmarine 
features. 

This will be the first new ship to carry the integral bow-mounted 
long-range sonar and the drone antisubmarine helicopters (DASH), 
An antisubmarine rocket launcher and antisubmarine torpedo 
aunchers are provided for destruction of submarines at medium 
ranges. The drone helicopters carrying antisubmarine warfare tor- 
pedoes will be used for long-range destruction. 

One single 3-inch 50-caliber mount will be installed forward and 
one twin 3-inch 50-caliber rapid-fire mount aft will provide for limited 
self-defense. 

Mr. Manon. Why not use some of the funds provided for guided 
missiles in other ship types and await the result of the research studies 
before proceeding with further destroyer escorts? 

Admiral Braxiey. Mr. Chairman, you see the price of these is 
relatively low, and the price of the destroyers, particularly our guided- 
missile destroyers, is much higher, and we will need these ships i in 
numbers. In the meantime we should go ahead. These are ships 
where our inventory is very low and going down all the time. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed to submarine chasers. 

Admiral Brakuey. The next ship is an interesting one. 


ONE SUBMARINE CHASER (HYDROFOIL), PC(H): COST, $3.7 MILLION 


This antisubmarine warfare craft is a new design. It is a submarine 
chaser with hydrofoils added. It will patrol harbors, harbor ap- 
proaches, and coastal waters. 

The ‘“‘grasshopper”’ operational technique similar to that used by 
antisubmarine warfare helicopters will be used in search operations; 
that is, ASW search will be conducted at a very slow speed to permit 
maximum detection range and high speed will be used between search 
positions and for the attack. 

For the kill it will carry ASW torpedoes to be fired from two twin 
torpedo tubes, and for shallow water work, depth charges to be 
dropped from racks located in the stern. 

A twin 50-caliber machinegun is installed for close-in protection. 

This craft will be 115 feet long and have a light displacement of 80 
tons. 

We will see more hydrofoil ships of all sizes in the future. 

Mr. Forp. Will this go long distances at sea? 

Admiral Brakiey. No. Two hundred and fifty miles offshore is 
practical for them. They will protect our coast. They are not 
ships that you can put out there to stay. They run out and back. 
There is a lot of coastline that they can handle. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed to your next. 
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AUXILIARY SHIPS 


ONE ESCORT RESEARCH SHIP, AG: COST, $19 MILLION 


Admiral Breaxkuey. The escort research ship will provide the Navy 
with an experimental hull of advanced hydrodynamic and propulsion 
design. It will be used to obtain data for determining the optimum 
configuration for mounting sonar for best performance. 

It is expected that much will be learned from this ship that will 
be useful in the design of future barrier ships, ocean escorts, and 
destroyer types. We expect great advancements in these surface 
ships similar to those made possible in submarines by the lessons 
learned from the experimental Albacore. 

From this unusual hull form, we expect to get a significant increase 
in sonar performance. 

In addition to its submarine detection equipment this ship will 
have weight, moment, and space reserved for installation of various 
types of antisubmarine warfare armament which will give it a combat 
capability. 


ONE TECHNICAL RESEARCH SHIP (CONVERSION), AG (CONVERSION): COST, $6 
MILLION 


The technical research ship, a conversion of a Liberty ship will 
provide a mobile base to be used for research in communication and 
electronic magnetic radiation. This is our first ship of this type. 

While much work of this nature can be, and is done ashore, a ship 
which can go anywhere in the world is necessary in order to take 
observations in areas where shore facilities are not available. 

Special equipment will be installed which will be operated by 
research technicians. 

No armament is planned for this ship. 


ONE MISSILE RANGE INSTRUMENTATION SHIP (CONVERSION), AG (CONV): COST, 
$10 MILLION 


This ship will provide the Pacifié Missile Range with an instrumen- 
tation ship capable of supporting the various missile and space agencies 
using the range. A maritime victory hull will be used for this con- 
version. 

Incremental development is planned for this ship to provide suc- 
cessively a recovery ship, telemetry station, limited-range ship and 
full-range ship. The $10 million requested at this time will provide 
the recovery instrumentation capability which includes air search 
radar, facilities for 12 technicians, helicopter facilities, basic telemetry 
system, and meteorological system. . 

It will be the first ship of its type and will be operated by a civilian 
crew. 

ONE OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH SHIP, AGOR: COST, $3.7 MILLION 

This is the first new ship in a Navy program for increasing our 

knowledge of the sea. 


The ship i is designed to be a floating laboratory to be used in oceano- 
graphic research. It will be civilian manned and operated and will 
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conduct research for application in naval warfare, particularly anti- 
submarine warfare. 


Facilities will be installed to- 


Study the effect of the environment on sound transmission in | 


the ocean; 


Test the environment effects of the ocean on scientific and | 


naval instruments; and 


Obtain background scientific information necessary for the in- | 


stallation and improvement of oceanic surveillance systems. 

At present we are altering three small ships, two salvage ships 
(ARS) and one seaplane tender (AVP) for use as oceanographic re- 
search ships. Those altered ships will be in service late this year. 
These ships will support the national oceanographic research program 
that has been lagging due to inadequate ship facilities. 

Additional oceanographic research ships are planned for future 
shipbuilding programs. 


ONE ADVANCE AVIATION BASE SHIP (LST CONVERSION), AVB (CONV): COST, 
$5 MILLION 


This ship will permit the operation of ASW aircraft from an advance 
airfield where little or no shore establishment exists. 

Base facilities will be provided by the ship itself and in mobile vans 
carried by the ship. 

This ship will replace the only ship of its type, U.S.S. Alameda 


County which is now operating in the Mediterranean and is rapidly 
wearing out. 


ONE SUBMARINE TENDER, AS: COST, $61 MILLION 


This tender will provide mobile base facilities and support for sub- 
marines with emphasis on support for the POLARIS submarine 
(SSB(N)). 

It will provide complete services for nine subs with three alongside 
at any one time. This tender will issue missiles, have facilities to 
check out, maintain, and make minor repairs to all missile com- 
ponents. 

It will be the first new submarine tender to have facilities for repair 
of nuclear powerplants in addition to normal repair and support 
facilities. 

One submarine tender conversion was approved in the congressional 
add-on for fiscal year 1959. This tender will give us two capable of 
supporting POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Mauon. Could you not make another conversion instead of 
building this new ship? 

Admiral Beaxtey. Frankly, I do not think that we should. The 
new construction, in the end, will be somewhat cheaper. We are 

oing to need more tenders as our POLARIS program goes up the 
ine. It must be pretty hard to convert an old ship to handle 
POLARIS missiles and given them certain overhauls and provide 
repairs for reactors. 

Admiral Mumma. We will frequently try conversion first to iron 
out all of the problems, and then we will be able to do a cheaper job 
on our new construction ship. Sometimes the conversion is not truly 
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economical, but it saves us making mistakes on a new ship. Then 
you get all the requirements together and go ahead and put it into 


use. 
POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Beakley, you impressed me as being quite 
rugged and quite an individualist. You impress me as being a rugged 
individualist. You seem to have a very high regard for the tax 
dollar and for the claims of economy as well as the claims of the defense 
for the Navy. 

What is your general feeling with regard to the POLARIS program? 
It is more or less the darling of the country anyway. Do you think 
it is a program that will mean as much as we anticipate it may? 

Admiral Brax.ey. We think it is the best missile program there is 
in the United States today. It embodies more capability and we feel 
sure of ourselves. Admiral Raborn was here yesterday, | believe, and 
I have great confidence in what they have done and what they can do. 

Mr. Forp. Would an expansion of the POLARIS program in the 
fiscal year 1960 necessitate the expansion in this program for a sub- 
marine tender? 

Admiral BEakLrey. Not immediately. It would depend upon the 
scope of the expansion. I think that we would want one more ship. 

Mr. Forp. If we added three more POLARIS submarines to the 
1960 program would that necessitate an additional submarine tender? 

Admiral Mastrerson. There would not be an additional tender for 
three more submarines. 

Mr. Forp. If you go to six you would have two. Where would the 
breaking point be? 

Admiral Masterson. If you went up above six you would have to 
put another tender in. If you do not go above six there would be no 
need for another tender. 

Mr. Forp. This one is a little too much for the current program 
but not enough for anything above six? 

Admiral Masterson. That is right. Our long-range plans call for 
one tender for every six to nine submarines, but we have to get ahead 
of that schedule or we will not have the tenders available as the sub- 
marines come along. This is the first new construction tender. We 
have nine submarines authorized now. For the next six this sub- 
marine tender would be in the program with them. If we go above 
that six we will need another tender. 


1286 TONS OF SMALL SERVICE AND LANDING CRAFT: COST, $1.7 MILLION 


Admiral Brak.Lry. This is a modest replacement program for 
small service and landing craft needed to provide harbor logistic 
support to the fleet and landing craft for our amphibious forces. It 
includes— 

One used commercial ferry, 

One submarine repair, berthing and messing barge, 
One large harbor tug, and 

Two landing craft personnel, large. 

This completes my statement. 

The other Navy members and I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask. 
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ADVANCE PROCUREMENT 





Mr. Manon. You are requesting $110 million for advance procure- 
ment of long leadtime items. What vessels and items are involved 
in this program? Please give us for the record an understandable 
analysis of this program. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


ADVANCE PROCUREMENT OF MATERIAL 


The request for new obligational authority of $110.7 million includes the follow- 
ing major items: 


1. For nuclear ballistic missile submarines (SSB(N), POLARIS): Millions 
Reactor components and cores 
Propulsion machinery 





LE RS Se ae poo wartat hs icedicccas scale hee 

Other long leadtime equipment - - - Bes eee 
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2. For nuclear attack submarines -(SS(N)): —=—= 
Reactor components_-.-.=.-.-......-.. ES Pe ine 5 Seas = $16. 0 
Propulsion machinery - - - - - - - tT ‘ : 11.3 
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3. For destroyer conversions to be included in the fleet rehabilitation and 
modernization program: 


Rocket launchers, fire control and miscellaneous long lead ordnance. $18. 4 
Electronics, electrical, and miscellaneous shipboard equipment__-- 11.0 


Total... pec eee oo ee ns = id at SLES > 


Admiral Mumma. Rens of it is for POLARIS saldaitinis, That 
amounts to about a third of this. The other submarines in the next 
year’s program are expected to account for another third and then the 
conversions of the destroyer groups, primarily with Bureau of Ships 
and Bureau of Ordnance equipment, accounts for a large part of the 
remainder. 


TACTICAL DATA SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the Naval tactical data 
system? How much of this electronic equipment will be bought on a 
competitive bid basis? 

(The information requested follows:) 


The system has been installed at the Naval Electronic Laboratory, San Diego, 
Calif., since June 1958. Tests to date have been highly successful. 

Service tests soon will determine final suitability for ASW and Air Defense. 
The system is compatible with contemporary U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, U.S. Air 
Force, and Army systems. 

There are four ships in the fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding and conversion program 
that are planned to receive NTDS. 

Of the procurement program ($170.3 million) proposed in this budget, approxi- 
mately 20 percent will be awarded on an advertised bid basis, an additional 20 
percent will be awarded on a competitive negotiated basis, and 60 percent will 
be awarded on a negotiated basis. In terms of procurement actions, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the documents will be on an advertised basis. 

The distribution follows the pattern of recent years, 


Mr. Manon. I want to thank you, Admiral Beakley, for your 
patience and your helpfulness and what has appeared to me to be 


your utter frankness and your desire to provide the committee, to 
the best of your ability, with answers to the questions that have been 
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asked. It has been a pleasure to have you before us, and we look 
forward to further encounters with you in future meetings. 

Now, Admiral Mumma, will you be before us at our next hearing? 

Admiral Mumma. No. I think that this is probably my last 
hearing. 

Mr. Manon. You have carried the flag for the Navy most brilliantly 
and effeetively during your period of service. I can say again, as I 
said this morning, you have the confidence of all of us. You have 
been most helpful to us and to the cause of national defense, and we 
wish you continued success in your Navy career. 

Admiral Mumma. I happen to be retiring at the end of the month, 
sir’. 

Mr. Manon. There ought to be a law against that. 

Admiral Mumma. I thank you for your kind words, Mr. Chairman. 
It has been a pleasure to appear before the committee for the past 
4 years. I must say that I have enjoyed the whole association very, 
very much. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


Fripay, Aprit 10, 1959. 


AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMP- 
TROLLER, USAF 

LT. GEN. C. S. IRVINE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. J. DAU, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. C. W. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

COL. H. W. POWELL, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF 

D. N. PRITCHETT, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Irvine, we are pleased to have you before the 
committee again. 

We will be pleased to have you proceed with your presentation. 

General Irvine. I have a prepared statement that I would like to 
have the pleasure of reading because of the importance of the policies 
and procedures that are established by the Air Force and which we 
plan to use in carrying out our fiscal and materiel responsibilities. 


STATEMENT OF Deputy CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I welcome this 
opportunity to appear before this committee to present the Air 
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Force’s fiscal year 1960 estimate of funds required for the procurement 
appropriations. 

My purpose today is to give you some of the highlights of the Air 
Force materiel program designed to support the force structure goals 
and operational plans already outlined to your committee. 

Colonel Andrews, Director of Materiel Programs, will be the prin- 
cipal witness to furnish the details of our fund requirements for air- 
craft, missiles, and support equipment, except for the ground com- 
munication and electronic equipment. Because of the growing im- 
pact the cost of ground communication and electronic equipment has 
upon the dollar. requirements of the procurement appropriations 
General Bestic, Deputy Director of Communications-Electronics will 
present the detailed justification for these items. 

In the past your committee has taken a great interest in the Air 
Force supply program. As you know, the magnitude of the Air 
Force procurement appropriations is directly influenced by the effect- 
iveness of our supply management program, therefore a large share 
of our management talent is devoted to this area. General Dau, 
Director of Supply, Air Matriel Command, the Air Force’s foremost 
authority on supply management, who has appeared before your com- 
mittee on several occasions, is here prepared to give a firsthand ac- 
count of significant improvements in supply management which have 
helped to provide our operating units with adequate spares support 
at a minimum of cost. 

Prior to the detailed presentations of our principal witnesses, I will 
bring you up to date on work done during the past vear which I be- 
lieve will be of interest. I will also describe a few of the materiel 
actions we are planning for the future. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 AND FISCAL YEAR 1960 FUNDING OF 
AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


While the $8,860.5 million being justified for the fiscal year 1960 
program in the three procurement areas represents a decrease of 
$572.6 million from the $9,433.1 million now estimated for the fiscal 
year 1959 program, the proportion of these funds devoted to the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, and other procurement has re- 
mained fairly stable. In making this comparison, the fiscal year 1959 
program has been recast into the fiscal year 1960 budget structure. 

In fiscal year 1960, 54 percent of these funds are “applied to the 
procurement of aircraft and their direct support as compared with 55 
percent in fiscal year 1959. Thirty-one percent of the procurement 
funds are for the procurement of missiles and their — support this 
year. Last year it was 32 percent. The remaining 15 percent of our 
procurement funds are applied to indirect support of our aircraft and 
missile weapon system, including the communication and electronic 
systems such as SAGE ‘and BMEWS—last year it was 13 percent. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


In fiscal year 1960 we plan to procure 1,232 missiles, compared with 
1,462 in fiscal year 1959; both quantities are exclusive of rockets and 
drones. Because of the incremental financing of the ballistic missile 
program, quantities included for this program are based on planned 
deliveries during the respective fiscal years. 
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As you know, the ATLAS intercontinental ballistic missile has suc- 
cessfully completed a full range test and the TITAN has successfully 
flown its third flight test of over 200 miles. Productionwise we are 
well advanced. In fact, the Air Force accepted the first ATLAS 
missile of an operational configuration in January 1959. We are 
bringing along the MINUTE MAN, a solid prope lant ICBM. The 
development of MINUTEMAN is proceeding as a matter of urgency 
We are increasing funds for this project by 50 percent over those of 
fiscal year 1959. 

The first multiple launch of the BOMARC air defense missile was 
successfully performed in October 1958. Two missiles were launched 
at two separate targets at Cape Canaveral, Fla., upon command and 
with guidance received from a SAGE computer ‘located at Kingston, 
N.Y. Another successful multiple launch was performed on January 
97, 1959. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENY AND PRODUCTION 


We plan to procure 718 aircraft of all types during fiscal year 1960 
as compared with 762 aircraft in fiscal year 1959. As anticipated, 
the monthly rate of aircraft production declined in calendar year 
1958, with the result that total aircraft acceptances for calendar year 
1958 were 1,880 compared with 2,464 in calendar year 1957. Actual 
deliveries were €6 percent of schedule in calendar year 1958, 93 
percent of schedule in calendar year 1957. 

I would like to mention a few of the aircraft to which we are devot- 
ing a large share of our aircraft procurement funds. We are con- 
tinuing production of the B-58. This aircraft has effectively dem- 
onstrated its ability to surpass the performance of any other aircraft, 
bomber or fighter, by flying at supersonic speeds for extended periods 
of time at extremely high altitudes. The bomb-navigation system 
of this aircraft has performed successfully at supersonic speeds. 

The first B-52G aircraft was delivered to the Air Force from the 
Boeing, Wichita, facility on October 27,1958. This aircraft was flown 
on only one flight by the company and turned over to the Air Force 
for acceptance test flying. The Air Force was able to accept this air- 
craft after only one flight and it was delivered to the using activity 
on the day following the initial company flight. To require the abso- 
lute minimum of acceptance flight tests for the first aircraft in a new 
series as complicated as the B-52G with its new integral ‘‘wet-wing” 
fuel system, altered structure and electronic systems is a real testi- 
monial to the effici lency of weapon systems management procedures. 
Earlier series of B—52’s required an average of 8 to 12 flights by com- 
pany and Air Force pilots prior to acceptance. 

We are continuing the development of the B-70 supersonic inter- 
continental bomber and the F—108 long-range supersonic fighter inter- 
ceptor. The B-70, a follow-on strategic bomber to the B~—52, has 
met its early development milestones. The F-108 development pro- 
gram is also on schedule. The development cycles of both these air- 
craft are timed so they may be procured to meet their planned oper- 
ational objectives. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


It will be pointed out that, under this year’s budget structure, 
direct support of aircraft and missiles has been shifted from the 
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“Other procurement” appropriation to the “Aircraft” appropriation 
and the “Missile” appropriation. The fiscal year 1960 ‘Other pro- 
curement” appropriation estimate is composed of items of essential 
organizational and base equipment, and the electronic and telecom- 
munication programs. These latter programs require $976.5 million 
of the $1,283.5 million being requested in this appropriation. Al- 
though General Bestic will discuss later the details of the complete 
electronic and telecommunication programs, I would like to refer 
briefly to the three electronic systems to which we are devoting a 
large share of our funds. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT (SAGE) 


SAGE has begun successful operation in the northeastern section 
of the United States. The first full SAGE sector, the 26th Air Divi- 
sion, is made up of direction centers at McGuire AFB, N.J.; Boston, 
Mass. ; Syracuse, N.Y.; Bangor, Maine; and the local W ashington 

enter at Fort Lee, Va., tied into the combat center at Syracuse. 

Recent significant advances in the state of the art pertaining to 
transistorization of the SAGE computer will allow application of these 
techniques to the SAGE program. The SAGE program has been re- 
viewed in light of this breakthrough. As a result, the Air Force is 
taking a major step forward in the program, and has commenced 
implementation of this configuration utilizing a transistorized SAGE 
computer. Reorientation of the program at this time allows applica- 
tion of economical and operational advantages that will accrue from 
use of a transistorized computer in hardened sites in meeting defense 
requirements. These advantages include better protection, wider 
geographic coverage, greater traffic handling ability, and a quicker 
reaction ¢ apability. 

This program will be presented in detail by subsequent witnesses. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM (BMEWS) 


The Air Force is making good progress in implementing an early 
warning system against a ballistic missile attack. Briefly, this system 
consists of high-power, long-range detection stations, a computer cen- 
ter, and allied communications to transmit information from remote 
detection sites to control points in the United States. Construction 
of sites for this system was begun with supplemental fiscal year 1958 
moneys, continued in fiscal year 1959 and is included in fiscal year 1960 
estimates. The contract for this system was placed in January 1958. 
Site construction, electronic equipment development and production 
are well underway. 


DISTANT EARLY WARNING LINE (DEW LINE) 


The DEW line across Canada has been completed and is now opera 
tional. Delivery and installation of equipment for the Aleutian seg- 
ment of the DEW line has now been completed. We have also begun 
the implementation of the eastern extension of the DEW line. Elee- 
tronic equipment for this segment is on contract and is being produced. 

In this connection you will be interested in efficiencies effected in 
supporting DEW line sites by use of commercial shipping. Cargo is 
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moved on a through bill of lading with carriers providing complete 
transportation service from originating port to the site warehouse or 
cargo and petroleum storage areas. Such a system reduces the re- 
quirement for Air Force handling equipment at outlying stations to 
accomplish beach to warehouse or storage area delivery. The 1958 
summer resupply of all Alaskan DEW line and aircraft control and 
warning sites was accomplished with commercial shipping. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate a transportation economy for these sites of 
about $3.5 million, plus other indirect savings resulting from reduc- 
tion of Air Force and Army personnel and materiel, simplified docu- 
mentation, and the reduction of losses and damages. 

Commercial resupply of part of the Canadian DEW line sites was 
also initiated in 1958; negotiations have been completed with the 
Canadian Department of Transport to bring the balance of the 
Canadian sites under this procedure. Based on estimated tonnages 
to be delivered, it is anticipated that substantial transportation and 
procurement economies will be realized by the transfer of the Canadian 
operations from the MSTS/Army convoy resupply concept to com- 
mercial resupply, but it is too early to estimate the full monetary 
savings that will result. 

The commercial resupply of Alaskan sites is handled by American 
companies, Canadian sites by Canadian firms. 


AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


Your committee has always shown considerable interest in the way 
we do our procurement business and I would like to discuss several 
areas in which we have made substantial improvement during the 
past year which I think would be of interest. 


TWO-STEP FORMAL ADVERTISING 


At the suggestion of the Subcommittee for Special Investigations of 
the House Armed Services Committee in March 1957, the Air Force 
initiated a service test of what is termed ‘‘two-step formal advertising.” 
This is a procurement method designed to make greater use of adver- 
tised procedures in situations where heretofore negotiated procure- 
ment procedures would have been followed. As a first step, con- 
tractors submit technical proposals, without prices, which are reviewed 
by Air Force laboratories to determine technical acceptability of the 
products offered. In step two, the contractors who have submitted 
satisfactory technical proposals are provided an opportunity to bid 
under normal advertising procedures, and award is made to the lowest 
responsive bidder. 

After a 9-month service test that established the soundness of the 
procedure, two-step formal advertising has been fully adopted by the 
Air Force as a standard method of procurement and the Air Force 
Procurement Instructions are being issued to implement it. Six Air 
Materiel Command purchasing activities have used the procedure to 
make 71 formally advertised purchases amounting to $40 million 
which otherwise would have been negotiated. 
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PLACEMENT OF AIR FORCE CONTRACTS IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


The Air Force is continuing its special efforts to place contracts and 
subcontracts in labor surplus areas through the use of “‘set-asides,” a 
procedure whereby portions of certain procurements are reserved for 
negotiation exclusively with firms located in designated labor surplus 
areas. Air Force buying activities are also kept informed on the 
production and development capabilities available in these areas. 
During fiscal year 1958, contracts amounting to $1,717.6 million were 
placed in labor surplus areas. During the first 4 months of fiscal 
year 1959, contracts amounting to $1,428.3 million were placed in 
such areas. In addition, all prime contracts over $5,000 now contain 
a clause calling upon the contractor to use his best efforts to place 
contracts in labor surplus areas. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


In the industrial facility expansion program, our efforts in placing 
strong pressure on contractors, particularly during contract negotia- 
tions, to provide their own facilities have been quite successful. 
When Government facilities are clearly required, the best combination 
Air Force-industry split is negotiated. In some instances, however, it 
is still unreasonable to expect industry to fully finance capital equip- 
ment, particularly during the development phase when specialized, 
high-cost test facilities are required and there is little or no assurance 
of follow-on production, and no likelihood of commercial use of the 
facilities. 

With our “force in being” concept, a standby reserve of industrial 
facilities is no longer needed to meet Air Force production require- 
ments. This fact, in conjunction with our emphasis on private owner- 
ship, has permitted us to move actively toward reducing the size of our 
inventory of Government-owned industrial facilities. 


SMALL BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN AIR FORCE CONTRACTS 


The Air Force continues to maintain an aggressive small business 
program at all installations, both in prime contracting and in sub- 
contracting. Small business specialists are on duty at each installa- 
tion, 41 devoting their full time to this program. 

On July 1, 1958, there were 2,708 industrial concerns in the United 
States working on Air Force prime contracts of a noncommercial 
nature. Of these plants, 1,751, or 65 percent, were in the small busi- 
ness category; 1,116 or 41 percent of the total had even fewer than 
100 employees. The total dollars value of the contracts held by these 
small industrial concerns is relatively small when compared to the 
value of all Air Force contracts outstanding on that date, nevertheless 
it is a sizable amount when related to the size of the concerns in ques- 
tion. It averages out at $910,000 for the plants employing between 
100 and 500 persons, and $200,000 for each of those having less than 
100 employees. 

In fiscal year 1958, all prime contracts placed by the Air Force with 
small business came to $756.5 million which was 17.2 percent of all 
procurement other than aircraft, engines, and guided missiles such as 
the ATLAS. This compares to a 13.3 percent accomplishment in 
fiscal vear 1957 for procurement other than in those three programs. In 
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the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959, prime contracts placed with small 
business came to $395 million which maintains the 17.2 percent of all 
rocurement other than that for aircraft, engines, and guided missiles. 

The Air Force conducts an aggressive and far-reac hing program to 
enable small business concerns to participate to the extent of their 
competence and competitiveness in subcontracts and purchase orders 
placed by our large prime contractors. Reports from our prime con- 
tractors show that in any given year approximately 20 percent of the 
dollars they receive from the Air Force are passed on to small business 
subcontractors and suppliers in the first tier only. When the second 
tier is included, the percentage of the initial dollars rises to over 26 
percent. On the basis of the present pattern, small business concerns 
will participate to the extent of more than $2.5 billion in the prime 
contracts placed by the Air Force with large industrial organizations in 
fiscal year 1958 alone. 

The make-or-buy program which requires maximum use of sub- 
contract capability where economically sound, indirectly assists in 
greater smal] business participation in the Air Force procurement 
program. 

Your committee has specifically indicated its interest in the extent 
to which air transport enterprises in the small business category 
partic ipate in the procurement of commercial air transportation 
services. Up to March 31, 1959, $68 million has been placed on 
contract by the Military Air Transport Service, over 30 percent of 
which has gone to small concerns. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SUPPLY AREA 


In the past year we have continued our emphasis on the achieve- 
ment of an efficient, economic and responsive supply system and we 
plan to further emphasize management improvements to increase the 
effectiveness of our system during the coming year. As I previously 
mentioned, General Dau has a much more detailed presentation of 
outstanding accomplishments in the supply field, but there are several] 
phases of our supply activities that I would like to emphasize. 


QUALITY OF SUPPLY PERSONNEL 


One of our principal efforts has been directed toward raising the 
caliber of both officers and airmen through more stringent aptitude 
requirements for entry into the supply career field. We have ex- 
panded formal and on-the-job training programs, established incen- 
tives by creating a systematic method to evaluate and identify officers 
whose ‘supply ability and competency merit special recognition and 
reward, and in a similar manner, set up 4 practical means ‘of ide ntify- 
ing officers who require further training. 


AUTOMATIC MATERIEL DATA HANDLING 


A inajor new opportunity to improve Air Force logistics has arisen 
during the last few years with the advent of automatic techniques 
for handling data. We have found that the activities of automatically 
gathering, transmitting, processing, and presenting materiel data w ill 
have signific ant impact on our traditional methods of doing business. 
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We have now passed through 4 years of testing and experimenta- 
tion in the fields of automatic data processing and transmission and 
have formed solid conclusions as to how to proceed in the future. 
This year we will lay the pattern for a period of conversions between 
now and 1963 designed to further standardize data processing tech- 
niques, improve technical compatibility, increase the areas of applied 
automation, and obtain higher responsiveness to the needs of our 
key managers. 

Our experience in weapon system inventory control and engine 
management has shown that automation is essential to future prog- 
ress in air logistics. What we do next will evolve from the advanced 
methods for automation already underway at the San Bernardino 
Air Materiel Area in support of the ballistic missile program. 


INCREASE IN PIPELINE DELIVERY OF AVIATION FUEL TO AIR FORCE BASES 


During | the past year, aviation fuel pipeline service has been pro- 
vided to 5 additional Air Force bases in the United States bringing 
the total to 18 bases supplied by pipeline. This method of delivery 
not only provides a more ec onomical method in movement, but a 
saving in personnel involved in receipt and handling of fuel at base 
facilities. The pipeline facilities have been furnished without cost to 
the Air Force and without any guarantee to the carrier that the 
facilities installed would be used. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS ITEMS 


Idle assets are an unnecessary burden upon the management 
capability of any stock manager, representing as they do an unproduce 
tive capital investment. Changing missions and technological ad- 
vances contribute constantly to obsolescence of items which are then 
no longer required by the Air Force, or are no longer required by the 
bases which hold them. 

These facts have prompted the Air Force to place great emphasis 
upon the efficient accomplishment of two important programs. The 
supply improvement program is designed to reveal idle assets by 
intensive review, to return them to distribution channels, and to 
maintain the cains in inventory reduction by management ‘controls. 
The disposal program is designed to rid the Air Force inventory 
expeditiously of unneeded items through interagency redistribution, 
sale, authorized donation, or other economical disposition. 


CONTRACT AND DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


The contract maintenance program for fiscal year 1960, already 
presented to your committee during the operation and maintenance 
appropriation hearings, contains about the same workload and con- 
tract dollars for industry as the fiscal year 1959 program. The Air 
Force is not interested in competing with the prime manufacturer or 
the maintenance companies. Our interest lies in achieving the best 
mix of the workload between depot and contractors while sustaining 
the flexibility and technical competence within the depot system 
necessary to support the tactical forces. The best mix between con- 
tract and depot maintenance cf a particular weapon does not preclude 
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consideration of either all depot support or all contractor support 
where it is evident that one of these courses of action is the soundest. 


approach. 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


A new standardized maintenance engineering management system 
has been developed and published in manual form for use by organiza- 
tion and field level maintenance activities. It embodies basic manage- 
ment tools necessary to carry out the task of planning and controlling 
base maintenance workloads necessary to achieve the capability of 
meeting programed operational readiness rates. Initial adoption of 
the system began in July 1958 and is forecast for completion during 
calendar year "1959. The system resulted from several years study 
and testing of various management techniques within industry and 
the Air Force and is based on the specialized maintenance organiza- 
tional principle for use at base level. 

My final comments concern a most vital subject: Some of the ways 
the Air Force is encouraging and assisting industry to hold down costs 
while at the same time speeding the production of new weapon systems. 


EXPEDITING DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF NEW WEAPON 
SYSTEMS 


The urgency of drawing-board-to-inventory compression for weapon 
systems needed to mate +h and even sur pass the efforts of the U.S.S.R. 
requires no elaboration. Two of the management techniques we are 
employing to enable our weapon system managers and the aircraft 
industry to expedite the development and production of new weapon 
systems are the advanced guidance program and the technical infor- 
mation file. 

The advance guidance program is designed to speed the integration 
of all phases in the development of weapon system guidance equip- 
ment. The guidance equipment of today’s weapon system has 
become more complex and requires longer development and produc- 
tion leadtimes than any other subsystem. Through this program, 
the Air Force is able to visualize the requirements for production 
tooling, installation configuration, growth potential of our technical 
accomplishments, increased reliability, maintainability, and eventual 
logistic support. The significant achievement here is to enable the 
Air Force and industry to make use of standardized subsystems and 
compatible components in the development of new aircraft and 
missiles. Application of this program and the development of similar 
procedures designed to test and evaluate other subsystems and com- 
ponents on an individual basis constitutes what I call the building- 
block approach. In this manner we will be able to provide potential 
contractors and our own laboratories with proven communication, 
propulsion and fire control systems, and other components, whic h 
can be drawn upon for application to future weapon systems. Flimi- 
nation of a substantial portion of the development and preproduction 
testing formerly needed will naturally assist in expediting the pro- 
duction of new weapon systems. Reduced engineering and produc- 
tion time will certainly result in lower end item costs. 
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The technical information file, meanwhile, contains detailed criteria 
on the ground support equipment used in direct support of the weapon 
systems of the Air Force. Here again we are running into expensive, 
complicated, and long leadtime items. Included in the tec hnical 
information file maintained at Air Materiel Command are data on 
standard Air Force equipment, equipment far enough along in develop- 
ment to be described for design and procurement purposes, and 
peculiar equipment designed and developed by weapon system con- 
tractors. This file is used by contractors and our weapon system 
managers to avoid undue development costs in terms of both time and 
money by the use of standard items. 


COST CONTROL OF INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS 


We axe dependent upon industry to develop and produce a steady 
flow of the new and higher performance weapons essential to keeping 
pace with this fast moving space age. We can, and do, however, 
guide our suppliers along paths that we feel will foster the continuance 
of an efficient and cost conscious industry. 

Whenever the opportunity presents itself, I stress to industry repre- 
sentatives that firm steps must be taken to control costs. Control- 
lable costs to which I am alluding include engineering time, produc- 
tion time, labor time, raw materials, transportation, production 
processes, and company overhead. I am convinced mor extra and 
continuing efforts to improve management techniques in these areas 
will result in lowering the development and production costs of new 
weapon systems. 

We are insisting on factual and realistic, proposed costs when a 
company bids for a contract. We must develop a confidence in these 
costs so our planning may proceed on a solid foundation. 

Another thing we must have are timely deliveries, not only of the 
end item, but its components and its supporting spares and equip- 
ment. The essence of our weapon system concept is a balanced 
delivery pattern of all elements required to operate and maintain the 
weapon or supporting system. Our contracts have incentive clauses 
that pay off for companies that demonstrate their ability to produce 
on time, and within cost estimates. 

We are encouraging, wherever possible, the growth of company sup- 
ported research and development. Such effort, in the climate of to- 
day’s competition for the defense dollar, will yield dividends for those 
companies with an aggressive research and development program. 

Another facet in our guidance to industry stems from our continuing 
awareness of the importance of reliability in hardware production, 
Reductions in initial quantities, as well as in our spares and main- 
tenance investments, are inevitable with increased reliability. In 
some cases, such as the ATLAS missile, without an almost 100 percent 
reliability of each of its 300,000 separate components, we have nothing 
but a real expensive pile of missile hardware. We feel so strongly 
about reliability we intend to require all new weapon system contracts 
to include a meaningful reliability requirement. By the term “mean- 
ingful’’ it is meant that contracts must state clearly and specifically 
what the contractor must achieve and, of equal importance, what 
speciiic tests he must use in order to demonstrate that he has achieved 
the reliability requirement. 
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CONCLUSION 


In closing I would like to point out that our materiel job is to equip 
the operating forces with the most modern weapons our designers can 
develop, and furnish adequate support to maintain these weapons at 
their programed readiness at reasonable and well controlled costs. 

It is my firm belief that the fiscal year 1960 budget program you are 
about to examine will provide the minimum and well balanced materiel 
resources required to support the current program objectives on which 
our estimates are based. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Irvine, for that very 
comprehensive statement. It 1s one of many which you have pre- 
sented to this committee through the years, and they are always 
very helpful. I think this is an especially good one. 

General FriepMan. If it meets with the committee’s approval 
what we intended to do was the following: 

I would give you a rundown on the financial implications as they 
pertain to the procurement accounts. 

Then General Webster would follow with our equipping schedules 
which provide the basis for the procurements which Colonel Andrews 
will discuss immediately thereafter. 

I would say these two presentations would run about 30 minutes as 
a combined presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DrrEcTOR OF BUDGET 


General Frigepman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before going into the details of the procurement presentation, I would 
like to review for you the changes in the appropriation structure of 
the procurement accounts, the sources of financing the proposed 
Staley vp programs, and the status of unobligated and unexpended 
halances in these accounts. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


As I indicated to the committee earlier, we have made substantial 
changes in the appropriation structure of the procurement accounts 
for fiscal year 1960. You will recall the chart which I presented 
earlier (chart 1) indicating that the present “Aircraft, missiles, and 
related procurement”? account has been separated into two new ap- 
propriations: “Aircraft procurement” and “Missile procurement.” 
We believe that the separation of the funding for these two areas is 
in accord with the committee’s desire as expressed in the past 2 years’ 
hearings; that is, for a more clearly separated expression of fiscal 
data and requirements between missiles and aircraft. To each of 
these two new procurement accounts we have added the appropriate 
specialized ground support equipment and training devices. Pre- 
viously these were funded under ‘Procurement other than aircraft’ 
and ‘‘Missiles’’ appropriation. This new account structure will more 
closely approximate a weapon system approach to budgeting, appro- 
priating, and administering the capital investment funds required to 
procure our major weapon systems. More significantly, it will mini- 
mize the recurrence of imbalances between weapons and their ground 
support items which have confronted us in past years. Our third 
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those same items formerly funded from ‘Procurement other than 
aircraft and missiles,’ except for the specialized ground support and 
training devices which, as I have just indicated, were transferred to 
the new “Aircraft procurement” and ‘‘Missile procurement” appro- 
priations. We have, however, added to this new “Other procure- 
ment’? account an amount for related industrial facilities plus the 
new obligational authority required to initially finance Air National 
Guard equipment which heretofore was procured through this account 
on a reimbursable basis from the ANG appropriation. This chart 
also reflects the amounts going from the old procurement appropria- 
tions to the new ‘Research, development, test, and evaluation” 
appropriation. 





REDUCTION IN FLEXIBILITY UNDER NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Manon. I do not want to interrupt the continuity of your 
presentation, but I thought it might be well to observe at ‘this point 
this is perhaps the first example we have had in recent years of a 
reduction in elasticity in the defense budget. Am I correct about that? 

Do you have transferability here? 

General FrrepMAN. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Manon. Therefore this action is an action which is restrictive 
in nature. 

General FrrepMAN. In one sense it is, sir. 

Whereas previously we had authority under the appropriation, 
Aircraft and missile procurement, to transfer funds from aircraft 
procurement to the procurement of missiles, that would not be possible 
under this new appropriation structure since the missiles would be 
procured from one appropriation and the aircraft from another. 

However, we are afforded what we believe to be greater flexibility, 
or rather an ability to better manage these appropriations, in that 
directly related ground support items for those weapon systems are 
now in the same appropriation and, therefore, as program changes 
occur we can more readily adjust the ground support equipment 
procurements in line with decisions made as regards the basic weapon. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a very honest answer. While vou are 
losing some flexibility you are gaining flexibility in an area in which 
you are most interested, and that is procurement other than aircraft. 

That has been an area where you have not had the appeal, in a 
way, that you have had for aircraft and missiles. 

Now you throw it info this one area. 

General FrrepmMan. I do not think that is entirely true, Mr. 
Chairman. 

You will note that we have also an “Other procurement” area 
which contains the items which the committee indicated a very 
express interest in, and those are the communication-electronic ac- 
counts, our common base support type equipments, vehicles, and 
similar items of ground support equipment. 

I do not believe this committee ever has offered adverse comment 
or criticism as regards that ground support equipment which is 
essential to the operation of a particular weapon system—the aircraft, 
as an example. 


new procurement account, “Other procurement,” covers essentially | 
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Mr. Manon. I do not believe we have the actual reading of the 
language of the bill. 

Will you read the requested bill wording? 

General FriepMan. [ will do that, sir. There are three, as you 
understand. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. Would you prefer I take the ‘Other procure- 
ment’’ appropriation? 

Mr. Manon. It makes no difference. Just read the language as it 
will appear in the bill. 

General FRIEDMAN [reading]: 

Aircraft procurement, Air Force. For construction procurement, and modifi- 
cation of aircraft and equipment, including armor and armament, specialized 
ground handling equipment and training devices, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor; specialized equipment; expansion of public and private plants, Govern- 
ment-owned equipment and installation thereof in such plants, erection of struc- 
tures and the acquisition of land without regard to section 9774 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

Mr. Manon. And so forth, and then so many dollars. 

General FrrepMaNn. That is correct, sir. 

On the following page, sir, of the item from which I read, is an expla- 
nation of the language changes. That is on page 2 of the justification 
books before you. 

Mr. Manon. Then over on page 142 of the committee print is the 
missile procurement. 

General FrizpMAN. That is correct, sir. Correspondingly, in the 
book before you under the major tab, ‘Missile procurement, Air 
Force,’ and similarly the same data with the explanation of the lan- 
guage and the language changes under the major heading, ‘Other 
procurement, Air Force.”’ 

Mr. Manon. Then on page 145 of the committee print is “Other 
procurement, Air Foree.”’ We have three accounts where we formerly 
had two accounts. 

General FrizpMaANn. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You have acquired a new so-called flexibility, for want 
of a better word. That is a bad word in another sense around here 
any more. You now have, you say, a newly acquired degree of flexi- 
bility which you have more or less lost in missile and aircraft procure- 
ment. The relationship to the total budget is about 7 to 1. While 
you have flexibility, you have it in a pretty limited percentage of the 
budget, whereas before you had the whole hog pretty nearly. 

General FrrepMAN. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood, our, at least my, basic reason for wanting 
this kind of change is that this is the way we run our procurement 
program. ‘There is a group of people who run the aircraft program 
including its ground support, a group of people who run the missile 
procurement and its ground support, and another group who run the 
major item here, which is electronics and communications. So within 
the Air Force I can look to somebody and say, ‘‘You are responsible for 
this, and you cannot borrow from somebody else. You have to run 
your own business.” I think we will get substantially better 
management. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good reason, but in the Air Force this newly 
acquired area of flexibility is extremely limited, as much as 7 to 1 as 
compared to where it used to be. 
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Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a very good statement, Mr. Secretary, 
Proceed. 

General Frirpman. Thank you, sir. 





CHANGES IN PROGRAM AMOUNTS UNDER NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


The next chart (chart 2) indicates the program amounts as they 
would have appeared under the old appropriation structure and as 
they now appear under the new appropriations. Indicated on the 
chart also are sources of financing, the amount of new obligational 
authority which we are requesting in the fiscal year 1960 budget esti- 
mate, the amount of anticipated reimbursements, and the amount of 
recoupments from prior year programs. Included in the amounts 
indicated as recoupments in fiscal year 1960 are the $318 million in 
congressional add-ons in fiscal year 1959. These recoupments in these 
new appropriation accounts will, of course, be transferred during the 
year from the old accounts: Aircraft, missiles, and related procure- 
ment; and procurement other than aircraft and missiles, under the 
authority requested in the proposed appropriation language. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you take a pointer and explain that to us, General? 

General FrrepMAN. If we were presenting this to you on the basis 
of our old appropriation structure, the program requirements would 
be as shown in the first column. 

What we have done here, in a similar—— 

Mr. FLoop. Take me down the column under the old structure. 

General FrrepMAN. Under the old structure we would be presenting 
a requirement for $6.8 billion. In lieu thereof, under the new struc- 
ture that total breaks down to about $4.56 billion against aircraft 
procurement; for missiles, $2 billion; other procurement, $15.3 million; 
and R.D.T. & E., $266.1 million. 

Mr. FLoop. That was reflected in a different way on the prior chart. 

General FrrepMAN. That is right, sir. In other words, this shows 
where those dollars are now—where they would be found in our 
appropriations. 

Mr. FLoop. Now the next line, procurement other—— 

General FrrepMaANn. Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, 
our old P-200 appropriation, is distributed to the new appropriations 
in the amounts indicated above the line. 

Mr. Fioop. $200 million, $700 million, and $1,200 million; is that 
correct? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. One of the things that costs a tremendous amount 
is the change of ratio of ground handling equipment for missiles as 
compared to the ground handling equipment for aircraft in past years. 
The ratio of missiles to ground handling equipment is so great that 
you have to be sure you are in balance. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you say that again? The ratio of what? 

Mr. Gartock. The ratio of dollars going into ground handling 
equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. Ground handling equipment for what? Missiles? 

Mr. Gartock. Ground handling equipment the Air Force is buy- 
ing. As we come into the missile period, the percentage of total 
procurement dollars going into ground handling equipment has sub- 
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stantially increased; being in a separate appropriation made it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep them in balance. 

Mr. Fioop. That accounts for that $1,200 million, then. 

Mr. Gartock. No. The ground handling equipment is the $758 
million in the case of the missiles. That is what came from the old 
“other”? account. 

Mr. Ftoop. And $254 million for aircraft, $758 million for missiles. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. But why this $1,200 million under “Other procure- 
ment?” 

Mr. Garuock. That is largely the communications, the old 230 
account. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not ground handling? 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir; that is not ground handling. That is 
communications, BMEWS, SAGE. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Garuock. Here is another management area which we are 
setting up to finance separately. We run it separately and finance it 
separately. 

Mr. Fioop. All of the communications, whether it is anything 
we do with DEW line or SAGE or BMEWS, or anything like that, 
will come under this communications account? 

Mr. Garutock. Except what Mr. Sheppard has to provide in ‘‘con- 
crete.”’ 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean that. 

Mr. Manon. All right, let us proceed. 

Mr. FLoop. You did not touch on reimbursements. 

General FriepMANn. What I am showing here, Mr. Flood, is the 
means by which we will finance the program which we have just dis- 
cussed, to arrive at a net requirement in terms of financing in terms 
of new obligational authority. This is shown on the line entitled 
“Appropriation.”’ 

The first thing we do is deduct MAP common-item orders, in the 
amount of $45 million. Although we do not know specifically today 
what those items will be, on the basis of our best estimate this is the 
way that $45 million will be distributed to the three new appropri- 
ations. There may be some adjustment in this as firm orders are 
received. 

Mr. FLtoop. Give me about 200 examples of what you mean by 
“Other’’. 

General FrrepmMan. In “Other’’ I am referring to reimbursements 
which we would expect to obtain from the Army and Navy and other 
Federal agencies, certain items which we furnish to the Air National 
Guard which are not included in the Other procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. That is strictly bookkeeping. 

General FrrepMan. That 1s strictly bookkeeping, sir. Our antici- 
pated recoupments, as I will discuss in my presentation further on, 
are those dollars which will accrue from prior years; in other words, 
deobligations, carryover from prior years due to program changes, 
price redeterminations, program fallouts—items of this nature is what 
we term ‘‘recoupments.”’ 

Mr. FLoop. The advantage of the new structure is to break down 





by class into aircraft, missiles, and other procurement? 
General FriepMANn. That we think is the advantage. 
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Mr. Gartock. Plus the fact that all of the procurement for the 
missile is in one appropriation so that the missiles and the ground 
handling equipment will come out even. 

Mr. FLoop. In other words, you have stopped running the Air 
Force on this new missile gimmick as far as the budget and this 
subcommittee are concerned. Instead of getting new uniforms under 
missiles, you really are going to include only missiles here. Missiles 
are under missiles, and that is all. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, except for construction. 

Mr. Ftoop. That missile account has been a great thing around 
here for a couple of years. That is good. 

General FrigEDMAN. Speaking to the chart and the sources of 
financing—on the lower part of the chart I show you a breakdown by 
the various appropriations. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have a figure under “Other reimbursements” 
dealing with what we will obtain from other foreign governments for 
our hardware and dollars? 

General FriepMAN. The ‘Other’? would be Army, Navy, and other 
Government. 

Mr. FLoop. Someplace I will be able to find what that figure is 
under ‘Other reimbursements,” will I? 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir; you most certainly can. If it is not 
in these justification books, I will insert a breakdown of that for the 
record at this point. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
UNDER MUTUAL SECURITY MILITARY SALES PROGRAM 


Mr. FLoop. I am particularly interested in the detail for any and 
all Caribbean and South American governments and what thev have 
paid, if anything, for what hardware under that provision. 

General FrrepMAN. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 
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Actual funds disbursed to the United States under provisions of the mutual security 
military sales program 














Cumula- | Esti- 
| tive from | Through | mate, 
Items | inception | March fiscal 
through 1959 year 
| fiscal year 1960 
| 1958 
CARIRBEAN | | | 
COUNTRIES 1 | 
Costa Rica_----- , F-51D aircraft; spares, and spare engines-_-_-_-- | | ORG Tne nascece lskawebZe 
Cuba eae F-47 aircraft, T-33 aircraft, spare engines, | 2, 694, 838 | 10 | 0 
ground handling equipment, and spares | 
support. Munitions (50 caliber, rockets, | 
| and bombs). | 
Dominican Republic F-47D aircraft, spares, and munitions_-_---...-.- | 1,317, 204 | 1, 203 0 
El Salvador aoe T-6 aircraft and spare parts os a 87, 511 450 0 
Guatemala E | F-51, C-45 and T-6 aircraft, spare engines, 209, 406 | 0 0 
parts, and ground handling equipment. | 
Munitions (50 caliber and rockets). 
Haiti ---.-----| T-6 aircraft and ammunition..............-..-. 26, 000 | 9,000 | 0 
Honduras. - - - -- ...-| T-6G aircraft and spares- --- aieece aah ace 85, 178 | 0 | 0 
ena. osu akese ce | C-45, T-6 and F-47 aircraft, engines, and 268, 538 | 0 0 
| spares, | 
Subtotal, Carib- | ; wan oi nae Sid senenikrigk eddicea 4, 834, 911 10, 663 | 0 
bean countries. 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES | | 
Argentina-- P-2V5 aircraft and spares _- --| $1, 777, 465 | $28, 306 | 0 
Bolivia... ...-| T-6G, VB-17G aircraft and spares --_---.--.-.. 305, 861 | 11, 489 0 
Brazil... i‘ | B-17, C-45, C-82, T-6, B-26, SA-16 aircraft 4, 703, 841 105, 214 0 
and supporting spares, engines, and muni- 
tions. | 
Chile... | 250-bed hospital with clinic and surgical equip- 1,029, 781 | 9, 140 | 0 
} ment. L-19, SA-16, and spare parts and | | 
|} engines. Ammunition (50 caliber, rockets, 
and bombs). 
Colombia. - T-6D, T-33A aircraft and spare parts, am- 3, 674, 366 11 | 0 
} munition. 
Ecuador | C-47, T-34 aircraft and supporting spares. 378, 327 | 27, 715 | 0 
| ‘Trucks and firefighting equipment. | 
Paraguay. - -- T-6 aircraft spare parts__._-- 1, 783 0 0 
Peru... F-47D, F-86F, T-33A aircraft and spares. 6, 870, 907 89, 617 0 
Munition (50 caliber, rockets, and bombs). 
Uruguay- .-| H-13G aircraft and spares. , 98, 862 | 0 | 0 
Venezuela | B-25, F-86F, C-123B aircraft and spares. | 13, 217, 889 | 721, 068 | 0 
Ammunition (50 caliber, rockets, bombs, 
and napalm). 
Subtotal, South ‘ 32, 059, O82 | 992, 560 | 0 
American | 
countries | 
Grand total - . 36, 893,993 | 1, 003, 223 | 0 
| 


The above figures represent sales to Caribbean and South American Govern- 
ments from inception of the mutual security military sales program through third 
quarter 1959 for a total of $37,897,216. 

The Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs, and 
State Department have authorized in addition to the above, an additional sale of 
$10 million to the Government of Venezuela. 

The figures under “Other reimbursements” for fiscal year 1960 do not contain 
any dollar amount for the above countries. However, there is included (an esti- 
mated dollar figure of) $75 million to provide for the sale of materiels and services 
to European countries under this program. 


SOURCES OF FINANCING 


General FrrepMan. The next three charts that I will show indicate 
sources of financing of the program requirements of the three new 
appropriations for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 on a comparable basis to 
the fiseal year 1960 budget structure. The first chart (chart 3) for 
aircraft procurement indicates a program requirement for fiscal year 
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1960 of $4,813.9 million to be financed with $4,409.1 million in new 
obligational authority requested in the fiscal year 1960 budget; $18 
million to be derived from military assistance program common ‘item 
orders, the source of which will be from the revolving fund established 
for loan purposes provided by sec ‘tion 103 of the Mutual Security Aet 
as amended by Public Law 141, 85th Congress; $55 million from other 
reimbursements derived Se the sale of equipment to other Goy- 
ernment agencies, primarily, ‘Army and Ni: avy, and foreign govern- 
ments under the Mutual Sec urity Ac t, and $331.8 million to be derived 
from funds available in prior years in the appropriations ‘ ‘Aircraft, 
missiles, and related procurement; and Procurement other than air- 
craft and missiles’. 

As I indicated earlier, of the total recoupments to be applied to 
these new appropriations in fiscal year 1960, $318 million represents 
the congressional add-ons in fiscal year 1959 which are programed 
for use during fiscal year 1960. The other source of recoupments 
results from the cancellation of prior year program requirements, 
price adjustments, and design and production delays which would 
not permit us to place orders in the time period originally planned. 

As the committee is aware, we request financing authority for our 
major production aircraft and missiles, with the exception of ballistic 
missiles, on a complete financing basis including all of the funds to 
complete the end item of equipment, even though some portion of the 
funds will not be obligated until later years, and the necessary initial 
spares required to be delivered conc urrently with the end item. In 
the case of ballistic missiles and development, test, and evaluation 
programs we have financed these programs on an incremental basis 
for 1 year’s effort, covering only the commitments required to be 
made by our contractors during the financing period. In programs 
as large as those we are dealing with in this procurement area, we 
would expect there would always be some fallout as the production 
program progresses to its final completion. However, the major 
sources of recoupments that we have been able to generate in past 
years are drying up. These major sources of recoupments in prior 
years were cancellation of orders after the Korean cutback and changes 
in some of our concepts of war reserve materiel. 

Chart 4 indicates the same information for the ‘Missile procure- 
ment” appropriation where, in fiscal vear 1960, we plan to finance a 
program of $2,763.1 million with new obligational authority of $ 
601.2, reimbursements of $7 million, and recoupments from prior years 
of $154.9 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Other reimbursements is a new line. 

General FrizepMan. What I am doing here, Mr. Flood, is showing 
you the same type of detail covering the ‘Missile procurement” 
appropriation as I showed on the previous chart covering the ‘Aircraft 
procurement” appropriation, and in the next chart you will see the 
same type of data referring to the “Other procurement” area 

Mr. Fioop. That is under the new structure? 

General FriepMaNn. Under the new structure, with the 1958 and 
1959 columns on a comparable basis so you can see how these appro- 
priations stack up as against how it would have appeared last year if 
this was presented under our new appropriation structure. 

Mr. TuHomson. This does not represent the total cost of the pro- 
gram, but only next year’s financing? 
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General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Garuock. As I indicated earlier, this does not cover the whole 
missile program. A large amount is in the “Construction” appropria- 
tion for the missile program. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General FrrepmMan. Chart 5 indicates for the “Other procurement” 
appropriation a program requirement of $1,283.5 million to be financed 
with $1,165.2 million of new obligational authority, $53 million of 
reimbursements, and $65.3 million of recoupments from prior year 


funds. 
ESTIMATES FOR RECOUPMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Where would you get all of the recoupments, the 
$33 million in 1959? Would that be electronics or ground handling 
equipment? 

General Friepman. It could be both, sir. In other words, these 
are moneys moved forward due to price changes, or program amend- 
ments from the old appropriation accounts. 

Mr. Garuock. Mr. Flood, this includes missiles other than ballistic 
missiles. This includes missiles which go on the airplanes, the GAR 
missiles, the FALCON, and that type of thing. 

Mr. FLoop. Why the zero in 1960 for the same thing, actual 
recoupment from prior year funds? You have nothing for 1960. 

Mr. Manon. You would not have any actual recoupment yet 
for 1960. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you going to talk about the same things? This is 
not just ballistic missiles—anything we recoup of all kinds, not just 
ballistic missiles? 

Mr. Gartock. The $33 million is the actual, and the $65 million is 
the anticipated. 

Mr. Fioop. We talk about missiles, and I forget there is anything 
but IRBM and ICBM. 

Mr. Gartock. There are other missiles in this appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. We have lost all track of them. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


General FriepMan. The committee has always expressed a par- 
ticular interest in unobligated and unexpended balances, particularly 
in these procurement accounts. The next chart (chart 6) indicates 
the trend in unobligated balances from fiscal year 1957 through 
fiscal year 1960. You will note that the total unobligated balances 
continue to decline. This is brought about by better scheduling of 
our contract placement, our ability to definitize contracts earlier in 
the procurement cycle, and the refinement of our preproduction 
programs where major components have a longer lead time than the 
basic airframe. Another contributing factor to the decrease in 
unobligated balances is our method of financing the ballistic missile 
and development, test, and evaluation programs. 

An analysis of our unobligated balances indicates several major 
categories such as our forward purchasing policy where we do not 
place contracts for short lead time items needed as a component of a 
larger end item until the latest point in time that we can still obtain 
delivery to meet our production schedule. In many instances, items 
such as this are contracted after the end of the first year of a program. 
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Another major element is the definitization of our initial spares and 
spare parts which occurs only after a thorough shakedown of the 
quantities of specific items required. Engineering changes, another 
major element, frequently occur in our major production programs 
as “bugs” are discovered and corrected although the funds for these 
changes are not obligated until the deficiency is ‘identified and changes 
authorized. 

Other major causes for unobligated balances are difficulties in con- 
tract negotiations, funds held for price redeterminations, and repro- 
graming actions where adjustments in quantities and specifications 
to meet changing situations or to exploit engineering developments 
delay the placement of contracts past the end of a fiscal vear. 

Mr. Fioop. You want to emphasize, as you did before, that you 
have gone from $4.9 billion in 1957 to $2.3 billion in 1960. 

General FrrepMaNn. That is correct. We think this is a major 
achievement, and we think we have about settled to a minimum level 
here. 

Mr. FLoop. We are approaching this plateau that we have been 
talking about. 

General FrizpMaNn. That is correct. 


We feel that the trend in unobligated balances will probably level | 


out if the programs maintain approximately the same dollar levels. 
We do not feel that unobligated balances will increase unless major 
reprogramings or delays are encountered which are not now antici- 
pated. 

The next chart (chart 7) indicates the trend in unexpended balances 
in the procurement areas from fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 1960. 
Here again the trend is downward and is occasioned by the fact we 
are getting better utilization of the dollars available to us, in that the 
period between initial programing and final delivery of the end items 
is being shortened. In addition, the methods of financing the ballistic 
missiles and development, test, and evaluation programs is a major 
contributing factor to the reduction in unexpended balances. 

Mr. Fioop. The end result vou are pointing out, again, is that you 
have gone from $14.4 billion in 1957 to $11.5 billion for 1960. 

General FrrepMaN. That would be our estimate. 

Mr. Manon. In the last column you say June 30, 1960, and $11 
billion-plus. If we passed the appropriation bill as requested in the 
budget for these three items, what would be the total availability of 
the Air Force in funds for these three appropriations on July 1, 1959, 
the beginning of that fiscal year? 

Are you going into that? 

General FrrepMan. There it is [indicating] as shown on this chart, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is that figure, for the record. 

Mr. Prircuert. $19,795.5 million available for expenditure in 1960. 

Mr. Manon. That is the largest block appropriation in the Defense 
budget, I am told. 

Mr. Prircuert. I believe it is, sir. 

Mr. Garuock. That is not appropriation, Mr. Chariman. 

Mr. Manon. The largest block of unexpended money is in those 
three items. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. It is roughly equal to 1 year’s 
expenditures from all appropriations. 
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Mr. Manon. Excuse me. I anticipated the next chart, I guess. 

Mr. Forp. That is from how many accounts in the appropriation 
bill? 

General FrrEDMAN. From three, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. For the record, the current accounts in fiscal 1960 would 
be how many? 

General FrrepMAN. Five. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley had a question or an observation. Mr. 
Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. General, how many fiscal years back do you have 
unexpended balances? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Riley, I think the answer to that is that we have 
a procedure now where every year a program which is more than 3 
years old is brought up for review and it is either revalidated as new 
business or taken off the books. So in effect we say there is nothing 
that is over 3 years old which either has not been revalidated as 
current requirements or has not been delivered. 

Mr. Ritry. I read in the newspaper this morning you have orders 
as far back as 7 years that have accumulated in some of these industrial 
funds where you make your procurements. I do not think that 
sounds too good. At least it does not to me. I would like that 
clarified in some way. 

General FrreEpMAN. 1956 is the earliest account we have, with the 
remainder in the liquidation accounts. 

Mr. Garuock. I do not know what they were talking about. I did 
not see the article. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would check the article and clarify this 
matter for the record. 

Mr. Rizey. | think it should be clarified, both from your standpoint 
and ours 

Mr. Garuock. One of the reasons we got substantial recoupments 
here in past years was that the ( ‘omptroller and the materiel people 
here in Washington and at Wright Field went back through these 
old contracts and either got the material delivered or canceled 
the contract and deobligated the money and cleaned up this old 
business. We are up to where we are current, and that is the reason 
we think we are reaching this plateau and cannot get any more out of 
that. There may be individual cases. We will look up the article. 

Mr. Manon. You would not say at all that there are no out- 
standing appropriations which were not made more than 3 years back 
which have not been expended? My point is that we have made 
appropriations more than 4 years back, maybe 5 or maybe 7—I do not 
know of anything which is so old—in which the actual funds have not 
been finally e xpende od. 

Mr. Garuock. These two accounts are no-year accounts. They 
never lapse. 

Mr. Manon. That is my point. 

Mr. Garuock. The aircraft account was originally established about 
1948. So technically all that ever has been done is that money has 
been added to this account. Except for our management of it, going 
back and in fact cleaning it up, there could be a lot of old accounts 
of that kind around. Sometimes first destination transportation on 
spares has gone on for quite a while. The important point from our 
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running of it is that programs which are 3 years old automatic ally 
receive a review. It is not just happenstance. The item either js 
still currently required or is canceled out. 

\fr. Manon. But we are talking about those articles that are cur- 
rently required and are not canceled out, and for which money has 
“ n available over a period of more than 3 vears. 

fr. Gartock. I would like to ask General Irvine if he has some 
‘den of the extent to which this might in fact happen. 

General Invine. Mr. Chairman, 5 years ago when I was out at 
Dayton, I started to work with Mr. Garlock on this specific program, 
You will note the tremendous carryover we had in that period of 
time, which seemed to be an unhealthy way to do business. We set 
forth to bring everything up to the 3-year bracket that Mr. Garlock 
was talking about. 

In the process, in the first couple of years we brought about some 
rather tremendous recoupments. Annually the amount we have been 
able to recoup has reduced materially. We think we are at some 
reasonable plateau now or are approaching it. However, it is im- 
portant to note that many of these contracts, particularly in new 
areas, you buy something for delivery m: tybe. as many as 3 years 
hence, and the leadtime is very long in some of these areas. 

The other factor of importance is s that you can never quite take all 
the money out of a contract because you have first destination trans- 
portation and you have engineering changes, and that sort of thing, 
We have tried to carry that forward in some of our other accounts, 
to reduce the amount of the carryover. We think we can pull it 
down to perhaps less than 3 years. We have had a tremendous 
amount of work in doing it, and a lot of opposition from the con- 
tractors, among other people. 

Mr. Garvock. If a contractor has an unused balance when we 
make this review, we just reduce the amount of his balance and take 
it off the contract. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Frrepman. I think I can give you some information here. 

After a procurement program has been in effect for 3 years we place 
all the contracts which have been completed, and paid for, into a 
finalized account. The expenditures in this account covering the 
fiscal year 1948 through fiscal year 1955 time period amount to $38.3 
billien which is the exact amount of the budget authorizations issued. 

At this time, also, any unliquidated contracts are placed into a 
liquidation accourt. 

In our liquidation accounts we have placed $729 million, and our 
expenditures against that are $429 million. So there is $300 million 
unexpended in our liquidation accounts. 

Of the rest, as I indicated before, our earliest active account, then, 
is fiscal year 1956. 

As Mr. Garlock indicated, as each year goes by, we will finalize or 
move back to a liquidation account those unexpended balances. We 
keep an extremely close check on that, and if it does not move down- 
ward we have a positive indication that something is wrong. This is 
an indicator—so we can continually manage this and eet out any 

“dead” money. Withdrawals become recoupments as Mr. Garlock 
mentioned earlier. 
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Mr. Gartockx. The new appropriation structure in part answers 
this question. The two old appropriations will disappear in, I think, 
about 3 years as we get the balance down to where we can go through 
contract by contract and assign it to the appropriate place. So the 
1949 original start will in fact be wiped off the books and we will have 
anew zero point to start from with the three new appropriations this 
year. So we are accomplishing that objective, too. 

’ Mr. ANpREws. Mr. Chairman, one example might be the old B—36 
program. Did you have any money left over from that? When did 
you stop making them? 

’ General Invinr. We have been in the process of wrapping up that 
program. Actually when we retired the first airplanes, we started 
cannibalizing the airplanes which were left. We stopped buying ma- 
teriel. I have been one of the prime movers in the Air Force to try 
to fix this very area that you are talking about, and to reduce the 
amount of money we spend for spares and ground handling equipment 
so we will have something left to buy missiles and airplanes. We are 
looking at numbers like about $9 billion at the start of this program 
m 1951. 

Mr. ANpREws. Have you any old B-36 money still lying around 
anywhere? 

Mr. Garutock. No. 

General Irvine. I would be using it to buy B—52’s if I could get 
my hands on it. 

Mr. Garuock. There isn’t any money in programs that are older 
than 3 years unless they have a priority equal to or higher than the 
current requirements, because that is what we do in this review. It 
is not just that the contract is still alive, that somebody would like 
to deliver it. There is always someone here with a new item that he 
wants to finance. If his item is of higher priority, we will cancel out 
these old contracts, cut them off earlier, and get the money to finance 
new programs. So they are weighed not just on whether or not the 
contractor still wants to produce. It is whether the Air Force still 
wants the item in preference to other things. That gets to be a 
pretty rugged scale for some of the old items to get over. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 
FORMAT OF JUSTIFICATION BOOK 


General FriepMAN. I was at page 6, Mr. Chairman, and the title is 
‘Justification Book Format.’’ I would suggest, rather than my read- 
ing that, if the committee desires you may take your justification 
books and I can go through and discuss the format of the justification 
book, 

Mr. Forp. That is the large book? 

General FriepMAN. Yes, sir. That is the large book before you. 

Just prior to the tab, ‘Aircraft procurement, Air Force,” we have 
listed the programs which I have previously discussed, the program 
amounts for the 3 fiscal years, based on the new structure, and we have 
shown our obligational activity against those accounts. 

Under ‘“Aireraft procurement, Air Force,’ the first page, page 1 
under that prime tab sets forth the appropriation language. Im- 
mediately following, page 2 is an explanation of the appropriation 
language changes. The next sheets, the green sheets, are a financial 
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discussion of the appropriation, “Aircraft procurement, Air Force,” 
for fiscal year 1960. The other columns, of ¢ ee are not filled since 
there was no such appropriation prior to fiscal year 1960. 

The next page gives a summary of the acunicanbebee. and it is 
broken down into three prime categories: Aircraft procurement and 
production; ground support; and development, test, and evaluation 
support. In the new appropriation structure we are highlighting and 
controlling the dollars which are in these appropriations for the 
specific purpose of development, test, and evaluation support. 

Mr. Forp. Take page 4, General Friedman. 

General FriepMAN. Very well, sir. 

\ir. Forp. This is the ‘‘Aircraft procurement, Air Force,” account. 
It is broken down into three categories: Aircraft procurement and 
production; ground support; and development, test, and evaluation 
support. You have listed certain dollar amounts for each of those 
three subcategories. Can you make revisions in — dollar amounts 
within that overall account during the fiscal vear despite the fact 
that you have made this apparent arbitrary oF ssi aner 

General FrrepMAN. We can, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But this is for illustrative purposes rather than for any 
coitrol purposes? 

General FrRiepMAN. It is for illustrative purposes, and of course we 
are talking activity here. 

However, I should like to point out that any major revision in 
program or redistribution between those activities or budget programs 
has been brought to the attention of the committee, previously twice 
annually. ‘This vear it is done any time there is a change in program 
of any real significance—on a stepped-up, recurring basis. 

On the following page is an indication of the sources of financing, 
and it ties back to the charts which I have shown previously. 

Under tab 40, we indicate the purpose and scope and what the 
accounts provide for in the aircraft procurement and production 
activity of the overall aircraft procurement appropriation. We also 
discuss the terms which are used throughout—both financial and pro- 
gram terms. . Then there follows a brief statement of the justification 
of the funds required. 

On page 9 there is a detailed breakout of the actual buy program 
which Colonel Andrews will go into in great detail following General 
Webster’s presentation. 

You will notice under the heading development, test, and evaluation 
for the B-70, as a specific instance, there are no program numbers for 
that aircraft. There is only the amount for development, test, and 
evaluation. 

At the bottom of the list, of course, we show the supporting elements 
for that buy program. 

The following page shows advance buy and credits. This is where 
we procure, in 1 year, the long leadtime items which General Irvine 
discussed in his presentation, and in the following vear, credit the 
account for the amount actually procured in the preceding vear. 

The next page, page 11, covers the component improvement pro- 
gram for the Air Force, still in the aircraft procurement appropriation, 
and we list there the engines and the other activities to be carried on 
in that particular category. Again, Colonel Andrews will cover this 
in great detail. 
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Similarly, page 12 covers the electronic countermeasures equip- 
ment for fiscal year 1960. 

The next page, covers industrial facilities. There are lists of the 
facilities against which we are submitting estimates. 

The next page shows war readiness materiel and a listing of the 
items, quantities, and costs associated therewith 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. May I return to page 13 for just a mmute. This is a 
list of the Government-owned facilities where you now have contracts 
within this account? . ; 

Colonel ANDREws. This is u list, sir, of the facilities which we 
propose to furnish in fiscal year 1960 to these firms as listed, and in 
these amounts, and I will explain each one of them in detail. 

Mr. Forp. But within this account? 

Colonel ANDREws. Within this account. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the answer to Mr. Ford’s question? 

Mr. Manon. The rest of that tab is just additional data? 

General FrikpMAN. It is just additional data which will be covered 
by a later presentation, 

Sir, the same format follows, then, for missile procurement and 
other procurement, exactly the same type of data. 

I would like to point out, starting with tab 55 we have provided to 
the committee a two-way presentation. In other words, you can see 
1960 on a comparable basis with the old appropriations, and vice versa. 
So you will have a direct basis of comparison, new against old appro- 
pria tions. 

Mr. Manon. That seems to be clear. You might insert the balance 
of your statement and the charts at this point. 

The balance of General Friedman’s statement follows:) 

Under the missile procurement tab the same order of justification data is 
presented, the appropriation language, followed by an explanation of appropria- 
tion language changes, green sheets, summary of requirements and sources of 
financing. Tabs 43 through 45 indicate the details for the missile procurement 
appropriation in the same order that I outlined under the aircraft appropriation. 
The same order of data is also contained under the other procurement tab with 
tabs 46 through 52 containing the details of the other procurement appropriation. 

Beginning at tab 53 you will find the details of the activity under the old 
appropriation, ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement.” As is indicated by 
the green sheets at page 2 under tab 53 we will continue to obligate under this 
appropriation title until the complete programs financed under this appropriation 
have been delivered. There is also contained under tab 53 the changes that have 
occurred in the fiscal year 1959 program since we were before you last spring 
These changes have, of course, been reported to you by the Office, Secretary of 


Defense, during the year. Also included is a summary of the changes in program 
requirements in the fiscal year 1958 program as presented to you in last years’ 
hearings and as now reflected in our current presentation. At page 9 under 


tab 53 there is a summary of the unobligated balances at June 30, 1958, in the 
aircraft, missiles, and related procurement appropriation. This is followed by 
an explanation of each category listed in the tabulation on page 9. On page 13 
you will find a summary of the requirements as they would have been under the 
old appropriation structure for fiscal year 1960 with comparisons for fiscal year 
1958 and 1959. This is followed on page 14 by a table indicating source of financing 
of program year requirements under the old appropriation structure similar to that 


ShoOWh you iol the LicWw appropliatiouw svcPucvullre, 

Under table 54 you will find similar data for the appropriation ‘‘ Procurement 
other than aircraft and missiles,’’ with green sheets as shown in the President’s 
budget, the changes in program requirements in the fiscal year 1959 program and 
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the fiscal year 1958 program and an explanation of unobligated balances in this 
appropriation account as of June 30, 1958. 

Under tab 55 there is a series of tables which indicate the program requirements 
under the old appropriation structure by category with the distribution of the 
amounts under the fiscal year 1960 structure to the new appropriation accounts, 
Similarly, there are tables showing the fiscal year 1960 structure for the new 
accounts and the source from the old structure which provide these amounts, 
There are also comparative tables contained in this section for the fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959 programs from the old to the new and the new from the old 
structure 

This explanation of the fiscal aspects and the arrangement of our justification 
book should assist us as we proceed through these procurement accounts. 


CuHartT 2 


Rec res . 
Procurement and production accounts, summary of program re quirements and source 
of financing fiscal year 1960 from old budget structure to new budget structure 


{Millions of dollars] 


New structure 


Old : ss a > oe 
structure | 
A/C pro- Missile Other R.D.T. & EL 
curement procurement | procurement | 
4/C, missiles, and related pro- 
curement _. 6, 844.7 4,559.0 2, 004. 3 15.3 | 266. 1 
Procurement other than A/C and 
missiles __- eae 12, 405.5 254.9 758.8 1, 268. 2 | 123.6 
Total program require- 
ments — es 9, 250. 2 4,813.9 2, 763. 1 1, 283.5 | 389.7 
Less: 
Reimbursements 
DE API co cnceknndan 45.0 18.0 7.0 20.0 | 0 
Other 88.0 55.0 0 33.0 | 0 
Anticipated recoupments 562. 0 331.8 154.9 65.3 | 10.0 
Appropriation ..........-- 18, 555. 2 4, 409. 1 2, 601. 2 | 1, 165. 2 | 379.7 


! Includes $19 million from Air National Guard appropriation for major procurement items, 


CHART 3 


Sources OF FINANCING OF PROGRAM YEAR REQUIREMENTS 


Aircraft procurement, Air Force 


1958 1959 1960 


| 
| 
Program requirements. - ee ed a $4, 831, 600, 000 $5, 190, 957, 000 4,13, 900, 000 


Less: 
Military assistance program common item order | | 
reimbursements. ____-.-------- Boh re Aes oe | 67, 166, 574 | 160, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Other reimbursements -_-_-- ae PTE ae ge 106, 534, 815 | 70, 230, 589 55, 000, 000 
Recoupments from prior year funds (actual) . ...-.---- 30, 474, 611 | 461, 748, 411 | 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years _...--.------ 0 | 0 | 1 331, 800, 000 
EUROS gainiccunccenannkacen aaa ite --| 4,627,424,000 | 4, 498, 978, 000 | 4, 409, 100, 000 


1'To be transferred from “Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement’? and ‘Procurement other than 
aircraft and missiles’? appropriations, 


NortE.—The above summary of sources of financing of program year requirements reflects entries in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for comparison purpose with fiscal year 1960. 
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CuartT 4 


Missile procurement, Air Force 





7 7 
1958 1959 | 1960 

of sain aie eisai i : : | eee 

Denti TOG MN Res oc. os eivnsvacsckakanoetanareaces $2, 078, 734,000 | $3, 060, 821, 000 | $2, 763, 100, 000 
Less: | 
Military assistance program common item order re- 

imbursements. _.._..- inion dil Ae bess 237, 934, 000 | 110, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 

Other reimbursements sian =e meine eae clea oscil 1, 620, 000 0 0 

Recoupments from prior years (actual) --.....-..--- 9, 680, 000 3, 006, 139 | 0 

Anticipated recoupments from prior years. ..-...--.--- 0 | 220, 993, 861 | |! 154, 900, 000 

Appropriation , ; 3 ‘a .-----| 1,829, 500,000 2, 726, 821,000 | 2, 601, 200, 000 





1To be transferred from ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement’’ and “Procurement other than 
aircraft and missiles’ appropriations. 


Note.—The above summary of sources of financing of program year requirements reflects entries in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for comparison purpose with fiscal year 1960. 


CHART 5 


Othe r procureme nt, Air Force 


1958 1959 1960 

Program requirements_-__-.....-.--- Bae ar eee $804, 498, 000 | $1, 181, 281, 000 |$1, 283, 500, 000 
Less | | 
Mutual assistance program common item order reim- 

bursements : : sat 23, 793, 021 100, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 

Other reimbursements : | 51, 204, 979 50, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 000 

Actual recoupment from prior year funds. - Daa 0 33, 281, 000 | a] 0 

Anticipated recoupments from prior year funds _.----| 0 0 | 1665, 300, 000 

Appropriation (adjusted) -_-._.- adieu 729, 500, 000 998, 000, 000 | 1, 165, 200, 000 


1 Transfers from appropriation ‘‘ Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, Air Force,” 
Not! Che above summary of sources of financing of program year requirements reflects entries in 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for comparison purpose with fiscal year 1960. 

Cuart 6 
Procurement appropriations, unobligated balances 


[Millions of dollars] 


June 30, June 30, | June30, | June 30, 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement -- eS 4, 556.8 2, 757.9 | 2,184.3 | 371.2 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles 422.1 438. 3 631.5 | 169. 5 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force--- comet | 1, 190.4 
Missile procurement, Air Force_..--- és 358. 6 


| 
ORD 9 
! wk. 


Other procurement, Air Force 


Total, procurement appropriation-- ----- 4,978.9 | 3,196.2 | 2, 815. 8 2, 341.9 
CHART 7 
Unexpe nde d bala nces 
{Millions of dollars] 
| 
June 39, Tune 30, Tune 30, June 30, 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement_-- 12, 232. 0 10, 038.8 9, 203. 9 3, 467. 6 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles 2, 203. 3 2, 379. 1 2, 892.2 | 1, 231.9 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force 4, 096. 4 
Missile procurement, Air Force : 1, 586. 9 
Other procurcinent, Air Force 1, 188.7 


Total, procurement appropriation __ - 14, 435. 3 12, 417.9 12, 096. 1 11, 571 
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Expenditure of fiscal year 1960 availability during fiscal year 1960 and subsequent 


jears procurement 


{ Millions of dollars] 


Appropriations 
Air ‘raft, | Procure- 
Aircraft Missile Other lissiles, ment 

procure- | procure- | procure, ‘and re- other Total 

ment ment ment lated than air- | 

procure- | craft and 

ment missiles 

timated unexpended balance, July 1, 
1959 331.8 154.9 79.8 8, 783.9 2,745.7 | 12, 096.1 
Ne w expenditures authorized, fiscal year 

196K , 409, 1 2, 601, 2 1, 165.2 8, 175.5 
ndelivered MAP/CIO orders 18.0 7.0 20.0 199. 2 321.9 476.1 
Total available for expenditurs 4, 758.9 2, 763.1 1, 265.0 8, 584. 7 2, 423.8 | 19, 795.5 
Expenditures, fiscal year 196 662. 5 1,176.2 76.3)| (5,117.1)! (1,191.8)| (8, 223.9) 
iis year 1959 and prior 9.6 5,117.1 1,191.8 6, 318.5 
Fiscal year 1961 662. 5 1,176.2 66. 7 1, 905.4 
Expenditures, fiscal year 1961 1, 955. 0 758.0 (429.0)) (3,038.0 1,038.0) (7, 218.0 
Fiscal year 1959 and prior 331.8 154.9 70. 2 3, 038.0 1, 038.0 4, 632.9 
Fiscal year 1960 1, 623. 2 603. 1 358.8 2, 585.1 
Ex ( f 1962 2,141.4 828. 9 (759 (429.6 193. 9 4, 353.5 
Fisc¢ ear 1959 i 429. € 193.9 623.5 
I a 19K 2,141.4 828. 9 709 3, 730.0 





Mr. Manon. All right, General Webster. 
PROGRAM FOR CoMBAT STRUCTURE AND EQUIPAGE 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born April 4, 1911, New Haven, Conn. 
Graduate of U.S. Militarv Academy 1932; Advaneed Flvinge Sehool, 1933; Air 
War College, 1948; and National War College, 1953. Rated a command pilot, 
\ssignments include: physics instructor at U.S. Military Academy; commander, 
Sth Air Force fighter Command; ACS/operations, 7th Air Division, Hawaii; 
director of opera tions and training, Pacific Air Command; special assistant to the 
comptroller, Headquarters, USAF; Chief of Air Foree Group, Joint American 
Military Mission for Aid to Turkey ; commander, 30th Continental Air Defense 
Division Assigned Headquarters, USAF, director of programs, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Plans and Programs, since 1957. Decorations include Legion of Merit, 
Air Medal, and the French Croix de Guerre. 

General Wenster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
vou will recall that the initial appearance of our Secretary and Chief 
of Staff before this comm it te ein February 1959 included presentations 
on the characteristics of selected Air Force weapon systems and a force 
structure projection in general terms through fiscal year 1965. The 
purpose of this presentation is to review briefly the Air Force program 
in a of combat structure and equipage. It was deemed appro- 
priate to present this review at this time because the equipping and 
modernization of our forces depends upon the procurement appropria- 
tions, whose justification follows my presentation. My charts will 
depict forces in terms of numbers and types of weapon systems and in 
terms of wings and squadrons. The charts will extend only through 
end fiscal year 1962 because the funds included in our procurement 
uppropriations normally affect the program only 2 years beyond the 
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budget year and the equipping of more extended program projections 
are dependent upon later year procurement appropriations. 

A variety of methods have been used in past years to portray the 
structure, size, and equipping of the major Air Force units. It has 
always been difficult to do this clearly and simply because of the great 
variety of weapon systems and units required in the performance of the 
\ir Foree mission. Units often have different numbers of aircraft or 
missiles per squadron and different numbers of squadrons per wing. 
Therefore, although we continue to talk of total wing strength because 
it is a convenient measure, it is not a very precise one. ‘This year, in 
trying to make our force structure and equipage picture more mean- 
ineful for you, my charts will show numbers and types of aircraft or 
missiles in the main part of the chart with a line at the bottom of each 
chart which converts these numbers into the total wings and squadrons 
which they represent. A final chart will show the totals in each area 
and a grand total of wings and squadrons. 


STRATEGIC COMBAT FORCES AIRCRAFT 


My first chart (chart 1) shows the manned strategic programed 
force. You will note, starting at the top of the chart, the gradual 
reduction in our strategic reconnaissance aircraft. Next you will see 
the phaseout of the B-36 during this fiscal vear. The next block 
shows the B-47 reduction during the 4-year period. 

Mr. FLoop. You will have how many B-47’s in 1962? 

General Wesster. We will have , Sir. 

B-52’s and B-58’s, at the bottom of the chart, both show the in- 
creases you would expect from relatively recent procurement actions, 
Similarly, the quantities of the B-58’s in operational units are gradually 
increased after the first squadron becomes operational. ‘The line at 
the bottom of the chart shows what this means in terms of wings and 
squadrons. 

Ir. Forp. On the left-hand side it shows 44 wings against 160 
squadrons. 

General Wesster. Expressed in total squadrons it is 160. 

Mr. Froop. That goes down to wings and — squad- 
rons? 


General Wesster. Yes. They are both totals. 
STRATEGIC COMBAT FORCES—MISSILES 


General Schriever has already discussed in detail our ballistic 
missile programs. However, my program summary presentation 
would not be complete without including this incre: asingly important 
element of our strategic combat forces and this next chart (chart 2) 
depicts the currently programed strategic missile force. It includes 
the 1 SNARK unit of 30 missiles; the present ATLAS program; and 
the TITAN program buildup. The solid propellant MINUTEMAN 
Is not shown. 

THOR and JUPITER are not included as a part of the Air Force 
structure since it is still planned that these missiles will be provided 
to our Allies in sufficient quantities to equip five THOR and three 
JUPITER squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have an overlay showing the combination of this 
chart and the other chart? 
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General Wessrer. I do not have a combination of the totals, sir, 
If you will remember the figures of total aircraft, they are signific antly 
bigger than the missile totals. I do have a combination in terms of 
wings and squadrons at the bottom of the chart. If you will remem- 
ber, they were up in the ———— area of aircraft and about ——— jn 
the missile area. 

Mr. Forp. That is at the end of fiscal year 1962? 

General Wesster. That is correct, sir. 

At the present time, four THOR units are programed for the United 
Kingdom, and IRBM units are scheduled for Italy. Negotiations 
are continuing for the location of the remaining squadrons. Again, 
the total missile squadrons are shown at the bottom of the chart “plus 
the aggregate strategic aircraft and missile wings and squadrons. 


TANKER FORCES 


On this next chart (chart 3) IT have portrayed the aerial tanker 
fleet of the strategic forces and the six squadrons of KB-—50’s assigned 
to the Tactical Air Command so that you can see the total tanker 
picture. You will note the buildup of KC—135’s from end fiscal year 
1958 to end fiscal year 1962 and the gradual decrease in KC-97’s, 
General Weyland, during his appearance before this committee, com- 
mented on the Tactical Air Command’s need for a modern jet tanker 
fleet. We are presently conducting operational tests with tactical 
fighters and KC-—135’s so that in the event of an emergency requiring 
immediate deployment of tactical forees we may be able to divert a 
part of the strategic KC—135 fleet for use by the Tactical Air Command, 


AIR DEFENSE COMBAT FORCES 


The size and equipping of our Air Defense Forces are shown on this 
next chart (chart 4). Here I have combined interceptor aircraft and 
BOMARC, our defense missile. You will note the phaseout of the 
F—94, the F—86, and the F-89—our precentury series interceptors— 
and the buildup of the F—-101B and the F—-106. Total interceptor air- 
craft decline from end fiscal year 1958 to end fiscal year 1962, but 
BOMARC missiles increase quite rapidly after the first unit becomes 
operational. 

Mr. FLoop. No F-108’s in 1963? 

General WrrstrrR. Not by this time; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many BOMARC missiles are in? 

General Werster. A total of - - at the end of the program 
period. 

In terms of units this shift toward BOMARC will result in a slight 
dip and then a rise. 

TACTICAL COMBAT FORCES 


The next two charts depict our total Tactical Forces; including those 
assigned to the European and Pacific areas as well as those of the 
Tactical Air Command in the zone of interior. On the first of these 
two charts (chart No. 5) I have included the tactical missiles, 
MATADOR and MACE, along with the aircraft. You will note 
the phaseout of the tactical bombers, the gradual phasedown of 
F-100’s, and the modernization afforded by planned procurement of 
the F-105. In the missile area you can see the phasedown in 
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MATADOR equipped units as this missile is replaced by the longer 
range and more versatile MACE. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that certain of those aircraft that are in the 
inventory at the end of fiscal year 1958 seem to continue relatively in 
the same position to the end of the fise al year 1962 

General Wesster. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much longer are those limited numbers going to 
be in the inventory after 1962? 

General Wesstrer. Well, the F—101, which is a good case in point, 
will start “attriting’”’ out of the inventory very soon after this program 
period. It is a modern aircraft and we have enough to keep it in the 
Force through the program period. 

Mr. Manon. You are doing a good job of giving a quick visual 
appreciation of the program. 

General Wesster. Thank you, sir. 


TACTICAL COMBAT FORCES, TROOP CARRIER 


On the second of the two charts covering the Tactical Forces I have 
included the heavy, medium, and assault troop carrier units (chart 
No. 6). The only change to be noted is the continued phase-down of 
the C-119’s as they are replaced by the turboprop C-130’s which we 
are continuing to procure. 

eh Weaver. Who is the manufacturer of the C-130? 

General Wesster. Lockheed. 

M:. FLoop. Where are your jet transports in 1962? 

General Wesster. These are the troop carrier units only, not the 
MATS units. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are you going to do with the C-119 when it 
is superseded by the C-130? 

General Wesster. They will phase into the Air Reserve Forces 
which, as you know, have a troop-carrying mission. 

Mr. Forp. These that you are showing us are just the active Air 
Force utilization? 

General Wresster. This is what we have called in past years our 
combat structure, our combat forces, which is the way we measure 
our wings —the tactical, air defense, and strategic wings and squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. And leaves out the Air Reserve and the Air National 
Guard, and so forth? 

General Wesster. I left them out in the interest of time. I 
wanted to give the committee a quick review of the regular combat 
force. 

Mr. Manon. You can proceed to the next chart in the interest 
of time. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your total now of all categories of transports? 

General Wersster. We have 11 wings, 33 squi adrons of the troop 
carrier transports. 

sh FLoop. How many will vou have in the middle of 1963? 

reneral Wrersster. I am sure the program continues with the same 
— sir. 

Mir. Foon. In the lett column you are up to 600. Over 1962 you 
are down to 500. 

General Wrrster. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You will have fewer aircraft? 
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General WesstrerR. That is true, sir. We do drop in this current 
year, fiscal vear 1958 to 1959, two wings of troop carrier aircraft. 
Mr. Gartock. We are substituting C-130’s for C-119’s. 
Mr. Fioop. The load factor is not affected by the loss of mere 
aircraft? 
Mr. Gartock. I think that our load capability stavs about constant 
during this period. 
General Wenster. That is correct. 
Mr. FLoop. That I want to be sure of. 
Mr. Gartock. We will put a statement in the record on that. 
(The information requested follows: ) 


Loap CapaBILITY OF Troop CARRIER FORCE 


The load capability for troop carrier aircraft increases slightly from fiscal year 
1958 through fiscal year 1962. Computations based on an hourly ton-mile plan- 
ning factor, indicated below, support this statement. 


Troop carrier hourly ton-mile capability 
Fiscal year 1958 1, 466, 640 
Fiscal year 1959_____- ied : hesoae EOCa ee 
Fiseal year 1960___ . ; ; skdxcse 1, ooseee 
Fiscal year 1961 1, 625, 312 
Fiscal year 1962 1, 686, 640 


Mr. Wraver. Will you designate the civilian counterparts so that 
we will be more familiar with them? 

General Wrssrrr. These troop carrier aircraft have no civilian 
counterpart, Mr. Weaver. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR COMBAT FORCES 


My final chart (chart No. 7) recapitulates the programed structure 
and composition of our major forces in terms of wings and squadrons 
with a functional break between aircraft and missile equipped units. 
You will note that strategic units hold relatively stable in terms of 
total squadrons. The air defense forces decline slightly in numbers 
of wings but there is an increase in numbers of squadrons. Tactical 
forces decline in both wings and squadrons. With respect to grand 
totals, the aircraft equipped units show a decline commensurate with 
the activation of missile equipped units which show a steady increase. 
Overall, our wing structure declines from 117 at end fiscal year 1958 
to 102 at end fiscal year 1960. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation on the major com- 
bat forces and their equipage. I have not, in the interest of time, 
shown all of the weapon systems for which we are requesting procure- 
ment funds in fiscal year 1960. During a prior presentation, General 
Ferguson discussed the B-70, the F—108, and the second-generation 
ICBM, MINUTEMAN. I have not discussed such important 
missile augmentations as the QUAIL, HOUNDDOG, and i*AL- 
CONS because these will be covered in detail by Colonel Andrews in 
his presentation and discussion of the aircraft, missile, and other 
procurement appropriations. Colonel Andrews will also discuss the 
trainer aircraft to be procured as well as the H-43B and the followon 
airborne early warning and control aircraft. 
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I sincerely hope that this brief review of our programed force 
structure and modernization plans will be helpful as you proceed into 
your consideration of our procurement appropriation requests which 
are predicated on meeting the equipage schedules just presented. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Webster. 

Do the members of the committee have any general questions at 
this time other than fiscal questions? I have a number of questions 
which ought to help clarify the fiscal picture, but I will withhold those 
until others have had an opportunity to ask questions other than fiscal 
on the overall picture. 

Mr. Suepparp. | have a couple of questions that I would like to 
ask General Irvine. 


TWO STEP FORMAL ADVERTISING 


On page 13 of your statement you have a caption “Two Step 
Formal Advertising.” 

What do you mean by two step formal advertising in its mechanical 
functions? The phraseology to me is not quite understandable. 

General Irvine. If we have a requirement we ask the companies 
that are considered qualified, or we think might be qualified, or who, 
evidence a desire to work in this area, so that we may receive some 
solicited and unsolicited bids, to submit a proposal which will lead 
toward production. Usually it is the kind of a job that you would 
normally negotiate. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are dealing in the unknown 
and undeiinitized field? 

General Irvine. Yes, a new area. 

\Mr. Suepparp. So, as | interpret your statement so far, those that 
you suspect have competence within that field, potentially speaking, 
you invite them in? 

General Irvine. Yes. We invite them in and our laboratory 
people, the ones in Air Research and Development Command pri- 
marily, determine whether the company or companies are able to 
produce what we want. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 

General Irvine. Then, with a little more information ourselves on 
how many people are willing to bid, we are able to go out in a normal 
fashion and ask for advertised bids. It takes longer. It is a great 
deal more work, but it is a much better way to do business. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardon the interruption. Some people take the 
term ‘‘advertised bids” literally, to mean exactly what the law says 
an advertised bid is. Now, we have another approach where we use 
the phraseology of an advertised bid when im reality we are in a nego- 
tiated field as against that of the literal advertised bid field. There 
is a line of demarcation there, is there not? 

General Irvine. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say under the old form of interpretation we 
should actually use the word “negotiated” instead o: “advertised,” 
to fully explain it. Is that correct or incorrect from your point of 
view? 

General Irvine. Not quite, Mr. Congressman. One of our pur- 
poses in getting people in is to enable us to prepare performance 
specifications from which we may advertise. This is the thing that 
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usually leads us into a negotiated type contract—where we do not 
have the detailed specifications, or are unable to prepare them accu- 
rately enough to precisely define the package we wish the man to 
make. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the point exactly. 

General Irvine. So this, we might sav, is somewhere in between a 
fully negotiated contract and clearly clean-cut advertising. It is a 
step in between where we are able through advertising to obtain a 
reasonable degree of competition. 

Mr. Sheppard. And once that vou have accumulated through this 
system the number of firms that indicate an ability in the field that 
you require competence—and we will assume that there are three, 
four, or more—then you have presentations made to you and they are 
all tentative, I assume, at that point. 

General Irvine. They sre without prices. 

Mr. Svvppsrp, They are for definitive purposes to give you a 
better understanding how you can enter into a business agreement with 
them. That is the premise, is it not? 

General IRvINE. WW e get more information. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Now, once you have established the information how do you 
eliminate to the point of issuing a contract to the one firm that you 
finally select? How do you do that? 

General Irvine. By the first process we will take, say, 15 and get 
them down to 3 that are considered competent by our laboratory 
people to do tue job. Then we go out on advertisement where the 
element of price enters in, so of the three we would take the lowest 
responsible vere te each bidding on his own item. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. You have through that process then secured 
the firm that is qualified and you have also established component 
factors to the degree that you can price them out? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Sueppakp. That is a very intriguing process. How in the 
world can you do that where there are a lot of unestablished factors? 

General Irvine. This is a most difficult area. I am not saying 
that we are doing it perfectly, but we have made a great deal of 
progress. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not taking about the perfection. There is no 
question in the world that it is difficult. 

General Irvine. But more and more our companies are getting to 
to the point where they can price out their engineering for a year 
ahead and determine aie much it really costs to engineer a job. So 
this is approaching the area of the qualified products list where, 
ahead of time, we try to get people to qualify material so that we can 
¢o out on advertised bids in that ares 

Mr. Suepparp. From your personal experience do you feel that this 
is working about as well as any process that could be applied at the 
moment? 

General Irvine. I think this is the first real inroad we have made 
into the high percentage of our work that must be negotiated. I feel 
very strongly we will be able to increase it in the years ahead, primarily 
due to the fact that our companies’ estimating proc edure, their de- 
termination of their costs, has finally, at long |: ist, begun to shake down 
to the point where estimates are getting better and better. 
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CONTRACTS IN LABOR SURPLUS AREAS AND FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 14 under the caption, “Placement of Air 
Force Contracts in Labor Surplus Areas,” you say: 

In addition, all prime contracts over $5,000 now contain a clause calling upon 
the contractor to use his best efforts to place contracts in labor surplus areas. 

In setting the figure at $5,000 for the purpose of making an analysis 
in a field of this magnitude are you not encountering some refinements 
in here? Is not that a rather low figure? 

General Irvine. It normally would be, and it does appear to be an 
administrative load. However, in this labor surplus area we are also 
dealing to a large extent with small business so we are cutting this pie 
a lot smaller than is administratively convenient wicu certain excep- 
tions. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, in this figure you are going a bit 
overboard in order to give small business a break? 

General Irvine. That is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this: In this “‘set-asides’’ for small 
business, what has been evidence in your cost factors in pursuing this 
course as against the course that you have previously pursued that 
was not so intense in the “set-aside” function that presently prevails? 

General Irvine. One very fine thing that has been happening has 
been our ability to find small companies—they make themselves 
available to us—that are very competitive. Back in the Korean 
period when business was at 2 fairly high level throughout the aircraft 
industry, when we tried to get into small business, we had difficulty 
getting people who were really competitive. They were looking for 
handouts, to be frank about it. Now, this is quite different. I have 
been personally involved in this, where we have set aside work for 
small business where we got actual reductions in cost as much as 
10 percent. We have been very busy taking business away from big 
companies and giving it to little ones and either keeping the money 
level the same, or saving the taxpayers money. 

Mr. Waddell, who handles this program for me, has made some 
magnificent contributions in this eres. 

Mr. Suepparp. I note on the bottom of page 16 of your statement, 
under the caption, ‘Small Business Participation in Air Force con- 
tracts,’’ you say: 

It averages out at $910,000 for the plants employing 100 and 500 persons. 

What are actually the criteria applied by law to determine the small 
business operation versus that of an operation greater than small? 

General Irvine. I would have to have my lawyer step up and take 
that one. One of our problems in this area has been the fact that a 
company might have 100 employees until they get a contract, and 
then they will add a thousand, 

Mr. Suerparp. And they jump from the small business classifica- 
tion up to the large business classification? 

General Irvine. I would like to have Colonel Powell answer that 
question. 

Colonel Powerit. What you Just said, ir, is exactly true. Small 
husinoss ts / ! Gn ad x with carta ‘a A AQMnonT with 500 or 


less e mployees, which is not dominant in its fiel L, and that is quite an 
important phrase. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any other process you know under existing 
law for definitizing small business whereby it can be elaborated on, 
or is elaborated on insofar as the Air Force is concerned? Does the 
interpretation of small business at any time exceed that of 500 people? 

Immediately, as the general has said, after a contract they may 
hop up to 1,500 employces . and that operation immediately becomes 
a past tense situation and if they maintain the 1,500 under the e xisting 
law they no longer remain in the small business category. 

Colonel Powreuu. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Are there any exceptions to that application of the 
law? 

Colonel Powerit. None that I know of. 

Mr. Fioop. How rigidly are you adhering to the prine iple that if 
a company of 5,000 employees in 10 plants is eee in 8 areas, 
vet it comes under the small business concept if it is under 500 in 
plant A? 

Colonel Powe iu. It does not come under the small business con- 
tract concept in plant A in your example. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a part of Mr. Sheppard’s question. Either it 
does or it does not. If it does then you have an exception. If it 
does not you do not. 

Colonel Powe. Let us assume that a company has 10 divisions 
or controlled affiliates along the line of your example. 

Mr. Fioop. You know the case that I am talking of. 

Colonel Powexi. And these divisions have 100 people. None of 
them would be small business. The divisions would not be classified 
as small business because the parent company would in this case have 
1,000 people. 

Mr. Fioop. You know the abuses. 

Colonel Powe... I believe this is adequately controlled under the 
policies and proce ‘dures of the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it is not an exception to Mr. Sheppard’s premise? 

Colonel Power. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does not become a segregated concept because 
the parent company sees fit to have certain offspring in geographical 
locations A, B, C, and D? The parent company would not come 
under the Small Business Act. 

General Irvine. I am not sure that we are always able to do that 
because it is impossible for us to know. We had one case where a 
company got a job under small business and, the next thing I found 
out, they had been merged with a larger company which had 50,000 
people. 

Mr. Suepparp. The minute they became merged, under the Small 
Business Act and the intent of Congress as expressed at that time— 
and the intent is very clearly spelled out, the company would 
longer be small business. 

Of course, small business can become absorbed, or a part of an 
enlarged operation and you cannot cancel that contract, but at the 
expiration of it you no longer consider it a small business. That is 
a correct assumption? 

Colonel Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Do you ever find, General Irvine, in your bona fide, 
legitimate, conscientious efforts to help small business and at the 
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same time be beneficial to labor surplus areas, that you run into 
vourself coming and going? I can give you a real good example. 
‘ General Irvine. I know that you can. 

Mr. Forp. Let me give it as an illustration. Jam not condemning 
anvbody, but I am just wondering how we can get out of it and achieve 
the desired objective. This is an example of a company that wanted 
to bid on a contract. They are from a labor surplus area, a substan- 
tial labor surplus area, and they were bigger than the 500 employee 
criteria. They were knocked out of bidding on the contract because 
they were not small business and vet they had all the other attributes 
for consideration because they were in a labor surplus are: 

Colonel Powe... If this were a set-aside 

Mr. Forp. This was not a set-aside. They said that this was a 
contract under $25,000; therefore, only small business could bid on it. 

Colonel Powre.u. | see your point. 

Mr. Forp. It was a big company that could bid on it and legiti- 
mately bid on it and they were from a labor surplus area. What do 
you do in that kind of situation? I am not being critical, but you 
surely meet yourselves coming and going on it. 

Colonel Powe i. | have to accept your statement that we do meet 
ourselves coming and going, and we do it in another way where the 
labor surplus area in a set-aside situation takes precedence over the 
small business consideration. 

Mr. Forp. In this case it did not. 

Colonel Powe... In this case we do not get into a set-aside situa- 
tion, So we meet ourselves coming and going immediately rather than 
alittle later, as we do in the set-aside situation, and that is all that I 
can comment on your question. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the handling of small business set-asides what is 
the condition regarding subsidies being exercised in pursuing a course 
of set-asides, whether the area is because of unemployment or for 
any other specific purpose? 

Colonel Powe... Sir, the procedure is this: In the making of 
set-aside it is first examined as to whether or not, in the labor surplus 
area, there is a capability of performing this contract. 

If there is, the set-aside is then made and the first priority on the 
set-aside portion is given to small business in the labor surplus area. 

In other words, a small business in the labor surplus area, the 
lowest small business bidder who is within 120 percent of the non-set- 
aside low bid, gets the first opportunity to meet that price. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does he have to meet the established price which 
you had? 

Colonel PowE Lu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, then, interpretations which have 
been made in the press and otherwise, though not recently, that 
there was a subsidy given through the set-aside in une mploy ment 
areas is not correct? 

Colonel Powr.u. The small businessman in the set-aside must meet 
the low bid for the non-set-aside portion. 
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AIR TRANSPORT ENTERPRISES IN SMALL BUSINESS CATEGORY 


Mr. SHepparpD. General Irvine, with regard to your statement 
shown on page 18, and | pick up the last paragraph, “Management 
improvements in the supply area,’’ you state: 

Your committee has specifically indicated its interest in the extent to which 
air transport enterprises in the small business category participate in the procure- 
ment of commercial air transport services. Up to March 31, 1959, $68 million 
has been placed on contract by the Military Air Transport Service over 30 percent 
of which has gone to small concerns. 

It is my present understanding that Assistant Secretary Taylor 
recently stated that the Air Force intends to enlarge its cargo business 
to small business. Now it is giving between 30 and 40 percent of this 
business and it intends to increase this to 50 percent or more regardless 
of cost because of heat. Past year evidences one-third of cargo busi- 
ness given to the small business category that did not have any air- 
ere ft committed to civil reserve air fleet. This group received over $7 
mi'lion in set-aside business. 

Seott Field representatives recently stated, ‘“‘They were told to set 
aside 50 percent of long term contracts for next fiscal year to include 
all cargo requirements.” 

if this procedure is to be effected what added costs will be involved, 
and under a circumstance of that character upon what premise of 
evaluation could the Air Force arrive at competitive figures? 

General Irvine. I have not been in these meetings or briefings by 
Mr. Taylor, to whom you refer. As far as any personal polic ies I 
might have in this connection, a reasonable percentage of everything 
we do we try to get for small business, on the order of perhaps 25 
percent. 

1 am against leasing Government-owned airplanes to people. I 
would much rather sell them at a reasonable price and let them carry 
on business in a normal fashion. 

I cannot speak to that question because I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Suepparp. [s there anybody here who can? If this is going 
to be your policy, I want it distinctly understood for the benefit of the 
record I was not present when and if the Secretary made the statement 
I quoted. 

This statement comes from a reliable source and I am inquiring into 
it accordingly. 

General Irvixe. I will find out what he said and get you an Air 
Force position on it. I will tell you what we propose to do and tell 
you what the financial effects might be. 

(The information requested follows:) 


MATS Ser-AsipEs ror SMALL BUSINESS 


The policy of the Air Force for all small business set-asides, including MATS 
airlitt procurements, is in accordance with the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation, section 1 part 7 as implemented by Air Force Procurement Instruc- 
tion, section 1 part 7. These regulations establish the basic criteria for determin- 
ing if a specific or class of procurement should be partially or wholly set aside for 
competitive bidding by smail business concerns exclusively and whether such 
action would be consistent with the recuirement that the Government obtain 
property or services at a fair and reasonable price. 

Small business set-asides for MATS commercial airlift contracts are now made 
by a joint determination by the Air Force and the Smail Business Administration. 
Such action is guided by the intent of Congress as contained in section 634 of 
Public Law 85-724 which states, in part, ‘The Secretary of Defense shall utilize 
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the services of civil air carriers which qualify as small businesses to the fullest 
extent practicable.”’ 

For the procurement of the current, long-term, fixed price contracts for com- 
mercial airlift the Air Force determined that it was practicable and equitable to 
set aside approximately 25 percent of the total procurement action for small 
business. This policy was carried out. In placing two calls on call-type, contract 
basic agreements for items of additional commercial airlift, subsequent to the 
award of the long-term, fixed price contracts, set-asides in the amount of 34 
percent and 24 percent were made. The total amount of these calls was 
approximately $8 million. 

No change in this policy has been made by the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Materiel) nor is such a change contemplated at this time. The 
statement that Brerssr ions have been issued to enlarge the set-asides to 50 percent 
of the total fiscal year 1960 long-term contracts for MATS airlift is without 
foundation. 

While the small business set-asides preclude competition by large business in 
that particular area, there is no prohibition against small business concerns 
competing with large business for that portion which is not set aside. It is 
therefore possible that small business would receive a greater portion of the airlift 
contracts than that set aside provided they submitted the lowest responsible bids, 
This, however, is determined by free and open competition between large and 
small bus iness, bidding on equal terms. 

In regard to the financial effeet of small business set-asides, the rule of fairness 
and reasonableness of costs prevails. If it is found that prices received under 


the set-aside procedures were detrimental to national interest because of the 
unreasonableness of costs, remedial action is available to the contracting officer 
under the provisions of !—706.3 Armed Services Procurement Regulation which 
provides for withdrawal of the set-asides in such cases. 

Past experiences in the procurement of commercial airlift and small business 
set-asides has indicated that prices submitted by small business coneerns have 
been fair and reasonable and in some cases lower than those bid by large business 
concerns for similar services on other occasions. 

Mr. Suerparp. I want my colleagues and you gentlemen from the 
Air Force to understand that my interest in this issue has been more 
or less triggered because of a recent contractual event which occurred 
on a contract of the U.S. Navy for housing in North Carolina, where 
because of political influence which was applied from four different 
sources in the Government the actual issuance under the law to the 
low bid contractor was withheld for approximately 64 days, and it 
was even carried to the extent of where the Department of Labor, if 
you please, reduced the already established hourly labor cost factors, 
which are handled and adjudicated by the so-called Labor Adjustment 
Board, to where skilled labor was for specific purpose reduced for 
electricians, for steelworkers, and plumbers, showing the length gone 
to trying to upset a legal contract procedure. 

Those things within themselves present a very interesting picture, 
and so far as I am concerned I want it distinctly understood that I 
will not hold still for political adjudication of contracts, whether they 
be Democrat, Republican, or any other types of politics. 

There is a time when you have to draw a line on these things, and 
I happen to know there has been a lot of interjection from certain por- 
tions of this Capitol which in my opinion is utterly disgusting, to say 
the least. 

I am placing this in the record, Mr. Chairman, for a specific purpose. 
If this type of pressure occurs again I intend to take the issue up on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. Gariock. We recently called for a series of contracts out at 
MATS. We set some aside for small business. 
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The bids in total were substantially less than we anticipated. [ 
would like your permission to put that information in the record. 
Mr. Suepparp. It would be perfectly all right. 

rl’ ° ° . 

(The information requested follows: ) 


ADDITIONAL AIRLIFT CoNTRACT AWARDS 


In March 1959 the Air Force had a requirement for additional commercial 
iirlift support for the transportation of cargo and passengers between the con- 
tinental United States and overseas bases in the Atlantic and Pacifie areas, 

The total Air Force estimate for this additional requirement was $8 million, 
Requests for proposals were circulated by Headquarters, MATS to all holders 
of call type contract basic agreements for MATS commercial airlift. As a result 
of the proposals received on all requirements, awards were made on a negotiated 
basis in the total amount of $5,728,872.88 or $2,271,127.12 below the Air Force 
estimate. 

A listing of the awards made is as follows: 


Item | Contractor Total MATS Awarded Unit cost |Total dollar 
requirement per ton/pax| amount 

1 | Flying Tigers - 441 tons All ; $880. 00 | $388, O80, 00 
2] Pan An erican 683.65 tons 34.65 tons 605. 55 21), 982. 31 
Overseas National J 55 tons : 815. 00 44, 825. 00 
Seaboard & Western 594 tons 895. 00 531, 630, 00 

3 | Flying Tigers 489.5 tons___ 452 tons 990.00 | 457, 380, 00 
Overseas National !. a 27.5 tons 970.00 | 26, 675. 00 

4 | Flying Tigers 567 tons All ‘6 680.00 | 385, 560. 00 
5 | do 18 tons Depa ; : 
6 | Alaska Airlines !_ 5,544 pax All 58. 00 321. 552. 00 
7 | Trans Ocean ___| 2,436 pax __.| 2,160 pax : 337.92 | 729, 907.20 
Slick 1. 276 pax. 279.78 | 77,219.28 

8 | Trans Ocean .| 1,350 pax ..-| All : 346.19 | 467, 356, 50 


SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDE 


9 | Overseas National ! 247.5 tons-.-.- All. .-2 Pctdnt 926.00 | 229, 185.00 

10 | Capitol 420 tons do cts 1, 050. 00 441, 000. 00 

11 | Overseas National ! 82.5 tons__.- do b= 960.00 | 74, 250. 00 

12 do $2.5 tons do Semucewe 783. 00 | 

13 do ! 1,044 pax do é 149. 50 
14 | Slick !_- $16 pax___- 552 pax 239. 78 
United States Overseas ; 264 pax 388. 00 

15 | Overseas National 677.25 tons 525 tons = 1, 510. 00 792, 750. 00 

Alaska Airlines wares 96.2 5 tons... F 1,878.26 | 180, 782. 53 

|} American International ! ce s 56 toms - - 1, 862. 00 104, 272. 00 

Total = ‘ eats . . sé pecans males ..--.|5, 728, 872. 88 


! Small business. 
? No award, 


NorTe.—Awarded to large business $2,980,896.01 or 52 percent. Awarded to small business $2,747,976.87 
or 48 percent. 


Mr. Garuock. It seems to me that small business got more than 
set-aside for them where it was straight competitive business. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think small business is one of the very definite 
backbones of our Nation. I want them protected up to a point of 
competition, but I do not think they should have any particular 
considerations beyond their competence and beyond proper cost 
factors. The taxpayers’ dollar should be expended in the best possible 
way. 

This situation I have just referred to, insofar as the cargo situation 
is concerned, my friend Mr. Flood has been vitally interested in this 
problem for many years, and all | want from this situation is to see 
that the business and the taxpayers’ money is properly expended and 
that everybody has what is considered a reasonable and fair economic 
situation to which they all have access. 
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When it comes to exercising political heat in the adjudication of 
mtracts, I am telling you very frankly it is out the. window so far as 


| am personally concerned. 


That is all I have to say on the issue and I have no further questions. 
PROCUREMENT FOR SPECIAL AIR MISSION FLEET 


Mr. Manon. General, it would be well at this point in the record 


io make a statement to us with regard to the procurement and/or 


ilization of the new jet 707 for White House use. 

\ir. Garztock. If I may take that one, Mr. Chairman. 

The three 707’s being bought for the special air mission fleet are 
not being bought for the use of any one individual or any one group. 


They are available for any high level Government official who has 


business Of such importance and sufficient distance to justify their use. 

They are to replace three of the present aircraft. 

The present fleet was largely—and I would like to give the exact 
figures for the record—purchased in the years immediately after 
World War II. 

It has been common practice in this fleet to have one plane set 
side for the President. That was true with Mr. Truman and it is 
true with President Eisenhower. 

\ir. Manon. It was true with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Gartock. True with Mr. Roosevelt; ves, sir. 

As far as the 707’s are concerned, none of those are to be set aside 
for individual use. 

| would like to supply for the record here the number of aircraft 

this fleet, when they were bought, and the approximate prices if 
that would be satisfactory. 

\ir. Manon. All right. Get the cost of the 707 that will be used 
for this purpose. 

\ir. Gartock. They are approximately—— 

\ir. MAHON. Supply it at this point. 


\ir. GARLOCK. Very well. 
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The information requested follows:) 
ComPposITION AND Cost oF MATS FLeEer 
The special air mission fleet consists of the following listed aircraft with costs 
and date of entering the fleet as indicated. 
Special air missions fleet 


[Dollars in millions] 


ae 





| | 
Model Quan- Date assigned Unit | Total 
tity flyaway | fiyaway 
C-121A__.. 7 | October 1950___- seal $1.2 $8.4 
C-118 1 | November 1950_-- C2 1,2 
C-118A__. 9 pp ed Bing ae | 1.2 24 
i ( arcn 1955 | * 
VC-121E (Columbine 1 | September 1954 2.6 | 21 
{(3) September 1954- \ } 
|(2) November 1954- | | 
11/(1) December 1954__. | 
(2) January 1955__-. | 
C-131 1 1) February 1955- -- 7 10.8 
2) April 1956 
(2) June 1956 
|(1) July 1956 
\(1) August 1956___- 
3 {(2) March 1957 \ r 
H-1; - 5 
is 3 11d) July 1958.” 0 
| 1) August 1955___- | 
L-26 6 |4(3) September 1955._....-.-- > 09 
: (2) March 1956_ | 
VC-137_-.- ae 3 | Not delivered to date___. 4.7 14.1 
Total. .< 3 OP Gc ieee eae te oe i en ; 39.9 


POLICY DETERMINATIONS CONCERNING THE VC~—187 


Mr. Manon. Will you state who made the determination of this 
policy, why it was determined that you would have three rather than 
one, two, or five, and so forth? 

Mr. Gartock. I will be glad to elaborate on that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Poticy DETERMINATIONS CONCERNING THE VC-137 

Present special air mission (SAM) is made up of seven Constellations and three 
DC-6 type aircraft which have been in service for 4 to 9 years on the basis of 
operational efficiency, flexibility, and responsiveness to requirements and necessity 
for providing prestige aircraft for selected high U.S. Government officials conduct- 
ing official business and for some foreign dignitaries and heads of state. It was 
determined by Air Staff action that three of the aircraft of the SAM fleet would be 
replaced with VC-—137’s. Three were procured rather than a larger or smaller 
number because it was considered that this was the minimum number that would 
assure a capability of always having aircraft available to handle selected high 
priority passengers, as well as being the minimum number for which support could 
economically be provided. 

Mr. Manon. Do you in your official capacity or otherwise feel that 
this is the best interest of the Defense Department and the country 
generally? 

Mr. Garuock. Yes. I think it is perfectly reasonab!e to expect 
that our top level officials, in traveling to international meetings, will 
have this kind of transportation available to them just as top level 
representatives of certain other countries do. 

Mr. Manon. How much money has been earmarked for the pro- 
curement of the 707 passenger type aircraft? 
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Mr. Gartock. Just these three, approximately $15 million. 

Mr. Manon. No more are being procured for any purpose by the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir. 

General Irvine. We have plans to buy some cargo-type airplanes, 
but that is a different thing. 

Mr. Manon. I know some of us were invited to go in a KC-135 
tanker-type 707 aircraft during the Easter period on an inspection 
trip. 

How many planes will there be which can be utilized for transport 
such as that to which I have referred? 

General Irvine. We have one we are using for this purpose. It is 
not really a passenger airplane. 

Mr. Manon. It can be conveniently used for a passenger plane? 

General Irvine. It is not soundproofed very well and the seats are 
not very good. You can put this back in the form of a tanker without 
much trouble. 

Mr. Manon. Will other KC-135’s be so equipped so as to carry 
passengers under certain circumstances such as this? 

General Irvine. I know of no plans we have. 

Mr. Gartock. The basic war plan provides for movement of tankers 
from certain bases to certain other bases. 

It also provides that when that tanker moves it will take certain 
crew members and certain pieces of equipment with it, so it gets them 
to the new place where it can operate. 

That is the type of transportation generally that it would be pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. Manon. I certainly have no special comments to make with 
regard to this problem at this time. There has been some discussion 
of the matter, I believe. 

Is it true that we have a shortage of the KC—135 and the 707 Boeing 
jet aircraft? 

General Irvine. Essentially we are just recently catching up with 
the requirement to tie into the B-52 program and since the tanker 
program started later, we have had to go to « somewhat higher rate 
than on the bombers to catch up. 

We do not have a real shortage. We have not yet reached our 
objective. 

Mr. Mauon. You have not accomplished your objective as yet? 

General Irvine. No; but we are closing in on it. 

Mr. Manon. Could it be appropriately argued we should not set 
aside three of these 707’s for exclusive passenger use until we have 
filled our military requirement otherwise? 

General Irvine. This requirement had no relation to the tanker 
program. ‘That is separate. 

Mr. Gartock. The tanker program is delivering airplanes at the 
rate of 15 a month now. That was not changed. These 707’s came 
off the commercial lines and not off the tanker lines. 

Mr. Manon. This is not directly related tc the tanker delivery 
and procurement program? 

Mr. Garuock. No, sir. 
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HISTORY OF SPECIAL AIR MISSION FLEET 





Mr. Forp. What is the history of the SAM fleet? When was it 
established? What was its origination? How many ships have bee, 
assigned to it originally, now, and during the interim? 

Mr. Gartock. I can provide that for the record. 

It first came into being in one form or another during World War II. 

Mr. Manon. Can you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Forp. I want the time it was established, the kinds of ships 
included, the transition from the original type of aircraft to what you 
have now and what you are going into so we get the whole picture i 
the record as to the numbers and what their duties were. 

Mr. Garuock. Very well. 

(The information requested follows:) 


History or SAM FLee 1 


The Air Force has been required since before the participation of the United 
States in World War II], to maintain a small group of aircraft and especiall 
qualified crews to be ready at all times to transport the President, top official 
the Department of Defense and other agencies of the Government, and distir 
guished foreign guests, on missions of greatest urgency throughout the world 

The existing SAM Croup represents the gradual evolution froin the severa 
organizations provided for the furnishing of special mission air transportatio: 
during the war period, to the present compact unit which serves the entire US 
Government when transportation of such nature is required. It has rep!aced the 
many aircraft previously assigned to individuals, while assuming the funetion oj 
providing transportation to high Government officials. This mission th 
general nature of the organization required to perform it, was assigned to the 

epartment of the Air Force by Secretary of War Robert Patterson in an informa 
inemorandum dated April 26, 1946, to Mr. Stuart Symington, Secretary of th 
Air Force 





Che number and type of aircraft assigned to the organization at the outset is 
not known Officially. As of July 1949 there were 10 aircraft assigned and thes 
consisted of the following types: DC-6, C-121, C-54, and C-47. On March 1950 
there were 11 aircraft assigned, tvpes same as above. The aircraft inventory 0 


April 16, 1951, consisted of 14 aircraft in those types mentioned previously: 
Present inventory of the 1254th Group consists of the following: 7 VC-—121A’s 

1 VC-121E, 1 C—123B, 1 VC-118, 2 VC-118A’s, 14 VC-131’s, 5 U-4A’s, and 
$3 H—-13J’s. Three VC—121A’s are being replaced by VC-—137’s. 


B-58 PROCUREMENT 
Mr. Fioop. Earlier in the hearings, when Mr. McElroy was here, 


and even during Mr. Douglas’ presentation, there was vagueness, 
uncertainty, and “‘maybes’’ about the B-58. This was in January. 


From your statement, General Irvine, there is no worry or un- 


certainty, and if there was any there isn’t any more. Is that right 
or has Mr. McElroy heard about this yet? 

General Irvine. I did not hear Mr. McE lroy’s testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. | am telling you what he said. 

General Irvine. In this case we will have an airplane which ha 
met all its performance requirements and exceeded some of them and 
it is coming along very well in the test program. 


Mr. Fioop. I know that, but you have heard that for about a year 
there has been uncertainty and a half-dozen different opinions here 


and in the newspapers and all over the lot about perhaps we would 
not have a B 

On page 6 of your statement you have removed all doubt about 
that in this budget request 
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General Irvine. The question of whether we would have B-58’s 
and how many was resolved in our original Air Force budget studies 
as presented to and approved by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. When? 

General Irving. This was done last October. 

Mr. FLoop. That was not clear here 2 months ago. 

General Irvine. It is in our Bureau of the Budget presentation. 

Mr. FLtoop. The reason I say that is this: I conducted that part of 
the examination on this thing and that is why, when I heard you this 
morning, my mustache turned up. 

Mr. Manon. If the gentleman will permit, I suspect there is still 
uncertainty pe rhaps as to the B-58 program. There are only rela- 
tively few B-—58’s in this budget. 

| do not know you have made a decision as to whether or not you 
want to buy B-58’s by the hundred. 

Mr. Froop. I gather from what was supposed to have taken place 
at some point in October that you are wrong. 

General Irvine. We have not changed ‘the numbers originally 
approved by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to buy several hundred more? 

Mr. Froop. That is what | am driving at. 

General Irvine. Going back to our original concept, we felt we 
would need about ———— wings of this airplane as a minimum number. 

We will reach that objective if we continue buying the airplanes ata 
reasonable rate. 

Mr. Fioop. General Webster this morning, just before lunch, put 
charts on there which were very good. We looked at them in detail. 
At the end of fiscal year 1962 and in the middle of 1963 he has only a 
hatful of B-58’s then. 

General Wesster. I believe I can explain that, Mr. Flood. 

Our production rate on the B—58 is still relatively low. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why? 

General Wesster. Because of the cost of the item al one thing. 
We are asking for funds for 40 of the aircraft for fiscal year 1960. 

We are programing for additional procurement of B 58) s in 1961 
and in 1962 to build toward our objective. 

Mr. Manon. Requiring how many B-58’s? 

General Wesster. Attainment of our objective, sir, would require 

in operational units. 

Mr. Ftoop. Mr. Mahon’s statement is wrong, then. You have 
resolved the question and you are going ahead to buy these things in 
lots of hundreds at a certain point? 

General Wresster. With this qualification, Mr. Flood 

Mr. FLoop. What qualification? 

Geners il Wesster. To the statement you made, sir. 

Mach year we review the program and we may make changes. 

Mr. Froop. Make changes in what, numbers or aircraft? 

General Wesster. In our numbers, in our goals. 

I stated that at the present time 

Mr. Fioop. What about this pigeon? Is this a good one or a bad 
one? A lot of people in your shop do not like this bird. Why should 
ve have it? 

General Irvine. It is a very good, very useful combat machin 
It will do a job no other airplane will do. 
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Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that or you would not have gone this far, 
Are we going to keep it or are we going to phase it out next year 
because it costs so much? Is that it? 

General Irvine. The only question at the moment is the total 
number of wings we will equip. This is the question. 
Mr. Fioop. That is a lot of airplanes. 





STATUS OF B—47’S 


Mr. Manon. Will you permit me to ask this: As you know, we 
bought in the area of 2,000 B-47’s. 1am sure that at one time there 
was hope among some people, certainly the manufacturer, that you 
would buy these by the hundreds, and when I say by the hundreds 
I mean 500, 1,000, or 1,500. 

You have a very modest schedule. 

General Irving. This is the general area we are thinking about. 

Mr. Mauon. Why would you not need to replace the B-—47 more 
or less in number with this type of airplane? 

General [rvine. Two reasons. Fi-st, we will have considerable 
value in the intermediate range missiles overseas. They become a 
medium bomber in effect, and then the other reason is that we are 
bringing more and more missiles into the inventory. We are phasing 
down total numbers of bombers to match the missile program. 

We feel we need both in order to have a balanced force to do the job. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are going ahead with the B—70? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. That is an airplane which will follow 
ou after the B—52 and the B-58. 

Mr. FLoop. You will have ———— B-47’s in the middle of 1963. 
Is that right? 

General Wesster. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. ———— B-47’s in the middle of 1963. SAC will still 
be flving in the middle of 1963 nearly ———— B-47’s. Does that 
surprise you? 

General Wesstrer. This was in the middle of calendar year 1962, 
or end of fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. Fioop. At the end of fiscal 1962. 

You will have almost ————- B-47’s in that period. That doesn’t 
make me look very happy. 

We have had some bad times with the B-47’s. Somebody decided 
tochangeit. You knowthestory. It is obsolescent and we will have 
——— flying in a couple of years. That is bad. 

Here is this great SAC Command, and three-quarters of its flying 
planes that will be 3, 4, and 5 years obsolete. That would scare me if 
| were a Russian. 

We are buying the B-58’s. We will keep them, I understand. Is 
that right? 

General [rvine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Take the alphabets we are adding on to the 52’s. 
Take the 52-G. That is a real piece of hardware. That is ginger- 
bread engineering. 

Mr. Manon. We are going to take up these planes individually 
when we get through with general questioning. 

Mr. FLoop. You know what will happen. At that point you will 
decide we are in a hurry and there will be no questions. I have been 
here a long time. 
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Mr. Manon. That is a problem. 

Mr. Foon. If I do not ask these men questions, nobody will. 
You won’t. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, they will be asked on the B-52 and the B-5d8. 


B-52 PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Why did the fellow who made this bird fly it once and 
then turn it over to you? : 

General Irvine. Talking about the first B-52-G? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. He flies it around the block, brings it in to you, 
and you say “I will take it.” 

General Irvine. Perhaps I had better explain what really happened. 

Mr. Fioop. I would think so. 

General Irvine. Occasionally, as Congressman Sheppard knows 
because this happened out in his district, we have had airplanes that 
perhaps we would have to fly 10, 15, or 20 times before the manufac- 
turer could make them work well enough to turn them over to an 
Air Force crew for acceptance flying. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the matter with that? 

General Irving. This is one of the things that makes airplanes very 
expensive if you have to fly them that often. 

Mr. FLioop. Yes; but it makes them healthier. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. | take issue with you on that. 

General Irvine. If the work of the manufacturer and the Air Force 
supervision is good enough, when the airplane comes out for the first 
flight it should be ready to fly and perform its mission, and so in this 
case the airplane passed all of its tests, so to speak, all of its operational 
tests made by the manufacturer’s test pilots on the first flight. 

This is the first time, I know, that it ever has happened in a new 
airplane. 

Mr. FLoop. And on a fancy one, too. 

General Irnvinr. The remarkable thing was that when the young, 
critical Air Force types flew the airplane they found it was all right 
and the following day it was taken to a combat unit. 

Mr. FLoop. But it was not flown at combat the next day because 
you tested it a dozen times before you accepted it for yourself. You 
did the testing. One dozen flights were done by the Air Force even 
though it was assigned by the unit because you were doing for the 
manufacturer what up until that day he had done for himself. 

General Irvine. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is what my spies tell me. 

Mr. Surpparp. You had better fire them and get a new set. 

Mr. Manon. You will have your rejoinder. 

General, will you answer that question? 

General Irvine. | think this was a good job that was done. I am 
quite certain that the airplane is a good one and it is doing and it 
will do its job. 
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SAGE COMPLETION 


Mr. FLoop. When will SAGE be 100 percent effective? Give me 
a close guess. 

General Irvine. About 4 years. That is before it will really get 
finished. 

Mr. FLoop. So at the end of what month and what year, without 
tying you down to it, will SAGE be 100 percent operational? 

General Wessrer. [Deleted]. During calendar year 1963, sit 

General Irvine. We are putting it in in the areas most important 
to the country. For example, New York and Washington is going in. 

Mr. FLoop. General Friedman, in your statement you talked about 
costs, and so on, and you used the words, with reference to the next 
procurement of aircraft, “armor and armament.” What armor on 
B-52 bombers? 

General FrrepMan. In the appropriation language of aircraft pro- 
curement we buy a complete aircraft. This would be the armament 
installed in the aircraft. 

Mr. FLoop. You said “armor and armament” in the conjunctive, 
What armor on a Century class fighter? What armor on a new 
supersonic bomber? 

General Friedman. Back-of-the-seats fragmentation protection, and 
this type of thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing on the belly, the sides, and no ack-ack 
projectile protection on the surfaces? 

General FriepMan. Not exterior. It is primarily protection for 
individual members of the crew. 

Mr. FLoop. Nothing material to the construction of the aircraft? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. It is installed equipment. 


SUBCONTRACTING POLICIES 


Mr. Fioop. You know this business of procurement. With gre: 
pride you spent a lot of time regarding how your heart bleeds for the 
small businessman and how you are falling over backward to be sure 
they get perhaps even more than they should have, at least a lot of it, 
and if everybody did what you are doing what a great world it would 
be for the small businessman, the subcontractor, and happy new year. 
That is the speech you make. 

However, nothing is said here at all about the way you are freezing 
out entire echelons of small-business set-aside subcontract bidders 
because vou are setting up chains of command in areas. 

Now you have geographic chains of command from a vague prime 
contractor with a controlled satellite group of subs that belong to 
him. 

They are small business; they are subcontractors; they fit precisely 
into your glowing tribute to yourself, but vou are setting up fe udal 
barons with a wall around them, even though they come “under your 
figures. Thatis not good. Itis getting worse, and worse, and worse. 

You know about that? 

General Irvine. Can I make my speech now? 

Mr. FiLoop. Sure. 

General Irvine. This area you are talking about is one I have been 
very familiar with for a long time. I was part of our engineering 
setup 30 years ago when we used to handle most of our business 
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GFE (with Government-furnished equipment), where we bought in- 
struments, tires, landing gear, and all the major components 

We found out during the war and afterwards, when Ed Rawlings and 
| were trying to reduce the number of people at Dayton which then 
was about 35,000 and going up, that perhaps we could reduce the cost 
to the taxpayers and do as good or a better job if we endeavored to 
place more responsibility on our major contractors because we are 
having this sort of trouble—we buy an airplane from Boeing, Douglas, 
or any of the major companies, and if the engine inst: allation did not 
pan out right, if we had trouble with the fire control system, they said 
“Tt is your problem, Mr. Air Force. You fix it.”’ 

[t is a little difficult to go into a man’s plant and run it for him. 

What we began to do a long time ago was to place responsibility 
wherever we could on the prime contractor for the operation of the 
total package. 

Mr. Fioop. The path of least resistance. 

General Irvine. The path of best results. 

Mr. Froop. But least resistance. 

General Irvine. No, because of this other point. 

In the end, the man who does the job is the head of the project office 

Dayton, Ohio, plus the man at the contractor’s plant. They are 
the people who really do the work and do the supervision. They were 
not relieved of any of their responsibility for the end result, but we 
were asking the contractor to accept more responsibility with no 
change really in his total profit. This part is important. 

When vou see a thing happen like the B—52G and in the F—102, we 
had trouble with this airplane to begin with, but after the program got 
inderway one day I reached into the assembly plant and said “Let 
is take the next two Livia off the line, take them to Edwards and 
down to Eglin and see what happens.’”’ They performed very well. 

To bring it right up to the prese nt time, I made a comparison be- 
tween what happened on the B-52 program, which is pretty well the 
old-fashioned affair where we still furnish a lot of GFE, and the B-70, 
looking ahead, which is pretty well and completely, shall we say, the 
mother hen affair with all the little chicken subcontractors, and in- 
terestingly enough the number of things which are bought under the 
new system through subcontractors and the number of things that are 
farmed out under the old system come out about the same. 

We find the prime contractor doing about 25 percent of the work 
inhouse, manufacturing pieces and components. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think you are answering my question? 

General Irvine. I am trying to. 

Mr. Manon. Let him proceed. 

General Irving. So that the percentage runs on the F—-108 and the 
B-70, in one case 73 percent and the other 75 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Of what? 

General Irvine. Of the total job which goes out to other people. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. What has that to do with my question? 
| know that. 

[ didn’t think you understood what I was driving at. 

| am suggesting, which is not quite an indictment, that the result 
of the policy of following the path of least resistance at procurement, 
not just Air Force but almost a human failing, is the thing that is 
Important. 
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Here you have company A which has this reputation as to quality 
of performance. 

As a result of that they have gone and set up a small subcontractor 
empire which belongs to them. Believe me, it belongs to them 
There are ways that can be done, and it is being done. 

After a certain period of time you will have five prime contractors, 
Each man will have a chain of 50 subcontractors, and you will have 
five separate allied empires which are interchangeable. That elimi- 
nates everybody else. It follows, QED. 

I am not questioning quality, integrity, performance. I do not 
say it is politics, big business, Republicans, Democrats, geography, or 
anything. I am not writing an editorial. I am reporting a set of 
facts. 

You are heading for a closed corporation, and you are shutting out, 
despite all of these statements, you say: ‘‘We have given 20 percent 
to subcontractors amounting to 545 subcontractors nationwide, twice 
as good as anybody ever did.’ 

That all could be true, but 100 of the subcontractors of the 500 
belong to one of the five primes, and that is all. There will never 
be 600, and there never will be 500 different ones. 

Mr. Manon. General, you know the issue involved here. This 
matter was discussed with Secretary McGuire when he was before 
the committee. Would you comment on that? 

General Irvine. I would like to make a statement with regard to 
this, because it is important. One important element has been left 
out. I started to touch on it when I talked about the responsibility 
of the project office and the responsibility of the other people in the 
echelon of command. 

Whether we are going to write Government-furnished equipment 
contracts to furnish parts for Boeing, North American, or any other 
major company, or whether they are going to select subcontractors, 
they can make recommendations as to the ones they feel are best 
qualified. They come in with a list of people and an evaluation of, 
say, 10 companies required to make a landing gear. 

‘We are in a position any time we wish to exercise the veto power 
in case we do not like the combination from a standpoint of capability 
or the standpoint of cost. 

I have personally, one of the little chores I did, gone over a list of 
subcontractors and GFE people for the B-52. This was done with 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Roger Lewis when he was here. 

We had the same control under the present weapon system con- 
tractor and the prime contractor approach which we had before in 
the case of the B-70 and the F-108. 

Very thorough and detailed evaluations were made by AMC and 
ARDC, by the people that North American suggested were best 
qualified in the various jobs that were done. 

I looked at all the major ones myself and we did not accept all 
their recommendations. We sent back a good percentage of them 
because we thought other people were better qualified. 

In one case a great deal of development work was sponsored by 
ARDC and we could save a lot of money by using a company which 
partic ipated i in that development work. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mav I interrupt a minute. Mr. Flood is trying to 
get at how many of those subcontractors now were in truth and in 
fact directly aiding those prime contractors. 
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General Irvine. To the best of my knowledge, none of them, 
because in the first place we are negotiating with the prime contractor 
for a proper price. 

Mr. Tuomas. A certain portion of those subcontractors are allegedly 
independent businessmen, but in truth and in fact they are not 
independent. They are a branch of the same business run by the 
main contractor. 

Mr. Fioop. Poland, Czecho, Rumania, Bulgaria—sovereign states, 
signatories of the United Nations, independent before the world. 
No. one believes that. 

General Irvine. Let us take a case here and name names. Let us 
take the case of a medium-sized company like Aeronca. 

Let me take one of these ata time. I started to talk about Aeronca. 
This is a small company which had done primarily development work 
on stainless steel honeycomb, a lot with their own money. 

Mr. Froop. What company is that? 

General Irvine. Aeronca. This is a typical company. The ma- 
jority of their business in the past has been with Boeing. They are 
good enough so other people are reaching for them. | ‘think at the 
moment they are going to do more work for others. 

Mr. SHepparp. But they are not a subsidiary of Boeing. Boeing 
does not own them. There is no connection, because they are 
specifically an individual corporation. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, yes. That is my case. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Fuioop. Sure. 

Mr. Forp. General Irvine, is this not a problem you and I have 
gone into in past years? I think last year you pointed out when 
you let a weapon system contract you say to the prime contractor 
that in his submission the contractor must set aside in effect a certain 
percent that must go out of their own shop, and they cannot have 
any more within their shop than a certain percentage. 

General Irvine. That percentage is higher now “than it ever has 
been in the past. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not analogous. I know that case. That is 
not responsive to my chain of command case. It is developing and 
you are going to freeze 80 percent of Government procurement. 
Understand, | do not say you are being immoral or that this is con- 
spiracy. This is a natural result of humans following the path of 
least resistance. This is what we shall end up with in 5 or 10 years. 
It will not be very good. You are all going to be surprised. I do 
not say you are planning this, understand. ‘This is no indictment. 

Colonel Powrt. I have here a report from an aircraft company. 
This happens to be Convair. It covers the period from January 1, 
1957, to April 12, 1958. Itisa report on their subcontracting business 
for the part they have of the ATLAS missile. 

Mr. FLoop. You understand, I haven’t any notes here given to me 
by some agent for some airplane company. I don’t care about one of 
them or all of them put together. I am not interested in them. 

Colonel Powre.u. You will not need any notes for this, I am sure. 

Mr. FLoop. Neither will vou if you listen to me. 

Colonel Powr.u. They expended a total of $77 million, and of that 
sum $21 million went to large business and $56 million went to small 
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business in 38 States. There are literally hundreds and hundreds of 
companies, the names of which are not familiar to me in 99 percent of 
the cases. 

Mr. FLoop. Then obviously that is not one of the cases I am talking 
about, is it? 

Colonel PowrLi. Well, my next statement is that I believe this to 
be typical of the subcontract situation in the Air Force. 

Mr. FLoop. That is where I leave you. That is the end of the line, 
That is the end of that debate. 

Mr. Manon. Does the contractor who has one of these package 
deals under the weapons system procedure get any real competition 
among these little business concerns, or not? 

General Irvine. Yes. Let us take a recent thing, the case of the 
B-70 and the F-108. The North American Co. took the same 
procedure as the Air Force used to select a prime contractor, big or 
little, and they improved on it. They did a better job than we did in 
evaluation and sending people around to make plant surveys and 
getting samples and checking the financial capability and stability 
of the companies as well. 

On top of that, this list of companies they came up with was given 
the same evaluation for each specific subcomponent of the total pack- 
age at Dayton that we had done before. So I really think with this 
system we are doing a better job than we ever did before. 

Mr. FLoop. General, by being your severest critic, | may be your 
best friend. I don’t think it is wrong. How do I know whether it is 
or not? I don’t know any more about it than the stenographer does. 
ut if this is the fact—and it is the fact—are vou aware of the poten- 
tial for evil that you are going to bed with over a period of X years, 
or is there one? Don’t say papa didn’t tell you. <A lot of people 
think this is bad. I don’t know enough about it. 

General Irvine. As long as we are able to establish competition, 
tough competition for each of our major weapon systems, for each of 
our major fire control and engine systems, and right on down to the 
people who make the stainless steel honeycomb or who make other 
parts, I think we are all right. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Boyle says to me that is the jury question. That 
is a question of fact for the jury. I don’t know. 


DETERMINATION OF SET-ASIDE ALLOCATIONS 


One final question. On your set-asides of all types and categories, 
with particular reference to those dealing with distressed economic 
areas, Whatever the ‘vy are, do you do it arbitrarily? Do you sit around 
a table and say, “Well, this is January. We will have 8 percent. 
February, we vil have 9 percent.” What relationship to reality and 
what is your yardstick of reality for determining set-asides with par- 
ticular reference to those set-asides for distressed economic areas? 

Colonel Powrtut. | think behind your whole question is the joint 
determination by the buyer, together with the Air Force Small Busi- 
ness representative, of what is or is not an economical production run 
among other things. I think this is rather basic to your question. 
If a set-aside can be made with an economical production run, I am 
sure that it is so made. 
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Beyond that, the size of the set-aside, I am sure, is a joint deter- 
mination between these two people on a case-by-case basis, using this 
economical production as one of their guides. 

Mr. Fioop. By ‘case by case,”? you mean nature, type, and kind 
of contract? 

Colonel Powet.. I am sorry, I did not understand your question. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “case by case’? Contract by 
contract? 

Colonel Powe... Procurement request by procurement request. 

Mr. Firoop. Then it has no relationship to the percentages up and 
down of employment or unemployment or distressed economic area 
75 of them, 85, 104, 20? Doesn’t that have anything to do with the 
determination? You are setting aside certain types and kinds of 
contracts by certain amounts because certain conditions exist in 
certain places. Should it not follow that the greater the number of 
those areas or the greater the percentage, whic h begs your question, 
would determine the percentage of set-aside; But you say it doesn’t 
at all. You pick a number off the left-field fence. 

Colonel Powre.u. The percentage of set-asides which we make, | 
would say is the result of a joint determination, contract by contract, 
as to whether or not this particular procurement lends itself to a 
set-aside. 

Mr. FLoop. And the percentage of unemployment or the increase or 
decrease of distressed economic areas as they change from month to 
month or year to year, the real condition precedent to the set-aside is 
not an element at all. 

Mr. Forp. Geographically. 

Mr. Fioop. Not geographically. As a condition. 

General Irvine. We have small business people and we have me 
people in our organization from top to bottom. In the case of ¢ 
contract you must make a decision on the merits of a particular con- 
tract to get a decent job done, because that is our first responsibility. 

Mr. Foon. Of that there is no doubt. 

What other element, if any, particularly the condition precedent, 
exists and, if so, to what degree? You obviously don’t know. 

General Irvine. If there is a great deal of unemployment in an 
area- 

Mr. Froop. Don’t guess at this General. I want to know as a fact 
and, if you don’t know, find out for me and put it in the record. 

Put that in the record. It is an important thing, and I want to 
know the answer. 

Colonel Powrtu. I will make the statement that the extent of 
unemployment in any particular area at any particular time is not 
taken into consideration when the procedure which I just described 
is undertaken. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boye. I would like to ask just one or two questions of General 
Friedman. 

TOTAL PROCUREMENT REQUEST 


As we sit here this afternoon, there is a request for how much money 
as it refers to aircraft procurement, missile procurement, and what 
was that other item? 

General FriepMAaNn. Other procurement. 
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Mr. Boye. In general terms, how much is the total request? 
General FrrepMAN. In general terms, we are talking about $8.5 
billion for the three appropriations. 


MANAGEMENT AND DIRECTION OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Boyer. I am reassured when I hear General Irvine talk about 
the tenderness with which the Air Force tries to disseminate this total 
business. Trying to evaluate Mr. Flood’s observations, I feel this is 
probably the biggest single business in the world, is it not? 

General IrvinzE. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Boye. So the competence and the tenderness and the general 
business administration that you develop in taking care of this has 
a terrific impact on the total commerce of the world. 

As Mr. Flood said, which I think is probably echoed by every 
member of the committee, we are not indicting anybody, but all of 
us here as practical business people appreciate that you have a real 
responsibility to all business and to the national economy to do the 
best job you can in handling a business which at best has really no 
arithmetical answer in the sense that you can go back to one over 
zero equals infinity, but in this particular business you have to pretty 
much practice it by empirical knowledge as you go along. 

As a member of the committee, I want you to assure the committee 
that in handling this terrific amount of $8% billion you understand 
the problem of big business and little business, and that in handling 
this where you have a virtual monopoly, so to speak, you are bringing 
iu not only your own best judgment but ali the brains that are 
available. 

General Irvine. In that connection, we send people to school. 
I, myself, have been to the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration. We carry on special schools for people in procurement. We 
try to look after those people promotionwise. We work closely with 
the methodology used by the larger companies in this country, the 
companies which have been successful in business, to get the best 
methods of procurement and the best methods of administration that 
we can find. 

In a program this large, certainly you can always find things you 
could do better if you did them over again. 

I think our system now, particularly our methods of getting infor- 
mation, the preparation of information by our companies, our 
electronic data processing, our use of high-performance computers to 
cet data in hand so we can use it in time to make a decision before it 
is too late, have been steadily improving across the years. What 
we have now, compared to what we had 5 years ago, is very different. 
I do not think we would be able to do some of the things we have done 
in the way of managing our program each vear with a good deal less 
people but with more automation to make up for it, if we had not 
made some progress. 

I have always felt the problem, in dealing with big business, was 
just to make sure that each bit of big business had competition. This 
is awfully important. We spend more time trying to get business for 
the smaller companies to make sure they get their share. 
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Interestingly enough, some of these small companies turn out to 
be pretty big ones after a period of time. They have a habit of 
crowing up On Us. 

Mr. Boye. One other question. I do not wish to be uncompli- 
mentary to your powers of perception. The cynical realism of bidding 
oftentimes has “been demonstrated through the years. Some fellows 
will try really hard on this particular contract and will be the successful 
bidder, and the other ones will not try so hard price-wise on this one, 
but will be assured of similar fine treatment on some other contracts. 
That has occurred to you and vou are doing everything you can to 
eliminate the possibility that there is not what you call true com- 
petition. 

General Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Boye. Colonel, since the gentleman from Pennsylvania indi- 
cated that I observed that that was the $64 question or the jury 
question, I want to go back to the observation vou made. As | 
recall, you said you had a book, and you demonstrated it for the 
record to be a book from Convair, was it? 

Colonel Powrtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Borie. It had to do with the manufacture of the ATLAS 
missile. 

Colonel Powetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyte. The ATLAS missile has over 6,000 separate and distinct 
parts, has it not? 

Colonel Powett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyue. So in that particular case it is really nice to see that 
in the manufacture and processing of the ATLAS missile, there are 
hundreds of subeontractors. 

Colonel Power... Yes, sir; this is just the airframe part, sir. I 
would like to clarify that. 

Mr. Boye. I do not quarrel with your observation that your best 
judgment is that, in the total area most of the other competing com- 
panies will disseminate business among subcontractors with equal 
universality. 

Colonel PowrELu. We have every reason to believe this is true. I 
would like to add, if I may, that our job really centers around two 
things: The making of policy and the implementation of that policy. 
That is behind everything we do. We are constantly working on 
these two areas. Never have we been satisfied, and I do not think 
we ever will be. 

Mr. Boye. If you will permit me to interrupt there, I am very 
happy and I think the committee should be really happy, too. 

Did you want to conclude your statement? 

Colonel Powexu. I think I have already concluded it. Thank 
you, sir. 

Mr. Boye. I have no further examination. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Koch, I wish you would be responsible for 
seeing that we make an appropriate cross-reference at this point in 
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the record in regard to the testimony on the subject of procurement 
by Assistant Secretary McGuire. Will you do that? 
(The information follows :) 


Topic |} Page! Witness 
a es _—$$_$____... 
Competitive bids, use of formal_--.- on : } 62-68 | Mr. McGuire, Assistant Secretary 
| of Defense (Supply and Logis. 
| ties). 
Control of subcontracting costs -. 48 | Mr. Jackson, Assistant Secretary 


of the Air Force (Materiel). 
Labor surplus areas: 


Air Force contracts in... 26 | Mr. Jackson. 
‘“‘Set-asides’’- 115 | Mr. McGuire. 
Letter contracts___ 29-43 | Do. 
Procurement activities 25 | Mr. Jackson. 
Profits in defense procurement---_- 57-61 | Mr. McGuire. 
Small business_-_._- 8 Do. 
190 snes She ite eee ates Sid 26 | Mr. Jackson. 
Small business program -_- 114 | Mr. MeGuire. 
Weapon systems contracting -_._--- 44 Do. 





1 Pt. 5: Procurement. 
SUBCONTRACTING BY WEAPON-SYSTEM CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Forp. General Irvine, as I indicated earlier, you and I have 
discussed this problem of the weapon-system contractor trying to 
take more within his own shop and thereby let less outside his own 
shop for not necessarily small businesses but people who are not a 
part of his own organization, directly or indirectly. 

You have assured me and convinced me that vour office has done 
a good job, that you have been cognizant of the problem. I wonder 
if you have any comment to make this year indicating results, which 
you might like to put in the record, on this program in the last 12 
months. 

General Irvine. I think we might put a statement in the record 
pertaining to the most recent operation, about the subcontracting 
and the management of the F-108 and the B-—70 programs, because 
there, I feel, we have made some improvements beyond those we 
accomplished last year in the amount of business that we have directed 
these companies to put out. 

Mr. Forp. If you would put a good statement in the record, I think 
the committee would be interested in it. I think we ought to have 
something in the hearings which are published. 

(The information requested follows:) 


SUBCONTRACTS ON F-108 AND B-70 


The Air Force has strengthened its management of weapon systems during the 
past year in three specifie areas, namely: 

(1) Policy.—The Air Force has been increasingly concerned that, in the manage- 
ment of large procurement programs such as those for production of weapon 
systems or supporting systems, the skills and resources available throughout 
industry are used most effectively. For this reason we take a close and careful 
look at certain of the prime contractors’ make-or-buy plans and their subcontract 
structure before we will approve any new facilities. We want to be sure that a 
contractor is not planning to use an Air Force contract as a means of building up 
a specialized engineering foree or production facility if that capability already 
exists and is competent to provide an equal or superior product. Of course, we 
also want to be assured that the subcontractor or associate contractor team selected 
by the prime contractor is the one most likely to develop and produce the best 
system on time, at the least cost. In the light of this policy, we have undertaken 
the following on the F—108 and B-—70 programs: 
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We have directed the weapon system contractor to take full advantage of exist- 
ing facilities and skills to the maximum extent consistent with meeting schedules, 
minimizing costs, and maximizing the quality of the weapons systems. The 
result is that it is presently estimated that over 73 percent of the total dollars 
spent on the B-70 and F-108 weapon systems will be subcontracted. 

We have directed the weapon-system contractor to utilize small-business capa- 
bilities and skills to the maximum extent consistent with meeting schedules, mini- 
mizing costs, and maximizing the quality of the weapon systems. An effective 
reporting procedure has been implemented to keep track of small and large business 
participation in these programs but, to date, not all of the major subsystems are 
under contract. In addition, of course, it takes time for the first-tier contractor 
to let second-tier contracts and so on down the line. Also, it takes time for the 
multitude of small orders to be placed because of the competitive bidding proce- 
dures which we must follow. Consequently, exact figures will not be available 
for several months. 

To illustrate how the B-70 and F-108 development and procurement dollars 
are fanning out to date, there are presently more than 70 major first- and second- 
tier subcontractors in 19 States, and the number is rapidly growing. In addition, 
the prime contractor has placed approximately 10,000 orders for less significant 
items with both large and small businesses throughout the country. 

Further, the first- and second-tier subcontractors are placing hundreds of 
additional orders every day with both small and large businesses in almost every 
State in the Union. 

We know that small business participation will be at least as large as on previous 
programs, and we have every reason to believe that, when the figures are available, 
small business participation will exceed previous programs. 

(2) Organizational improvements.—The Air Force has strengthened its manage- 
ment capability be centralizing management controls at the lowest possible eche- 
lon. The weapon system project officers (WSPO) are welded by the Air Materiel 
Command and the Air Research and Development Command into an efficient 
joint operation to manage the development and production aspects of the program. 
Control of all WSPO’s has been centralized under general officers of the Air 
Materiel Command and the Air Research and Development Command to insure 
maximum control and capability of 6peration. 

The Air Materiel Command field organizations have established a logistics 
support manager under the commanders of the air materiel areas. This organiza- 
tion has the logistics responsibilities to insure that the procurement, supply, 
maintenance, and programing missions are supported on a timelv basis. 

(3) Technical.—Increased technical capability has been added to the WSPO’s, 
logistics support managers, and Air Force plant representatives to insure effective 
surveillance, timely decision making, concurrent technical evaluation with the 
contractor, and maximum effectiveness of the procurement system. 


ACTUAL AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES VERSUS SCHEDULE 


Mr. Forp. On page 6 of your prepared text, the last sentence in 
the first full paragraph, you say: 

Actual deliveries were 96 percent of schedule in calendar vear 1958, 93 percent 
of schedule in calendar year 1957. 

Does that mean that you fell off 4 percent of what you had programed 
in calendar year 1958 and 7 percent of what you had programed in 
calendar vear 1957? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is that good or bad? 

General Irvine. I think achieving 90 percent of our program is 
pretty good. I think this is better than we have done in preceding 
years. For example, in buying a new airplane like the F-106, we 
elected to set the program back to provide more time for testing 
before we sent them to combat units. This is an arbitrary thing to 
make sure we would come out with a better product. I think that 
much lag in a big program is perfectly reasonable. If we endeavored 
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think we would be doing our job. 

As I see it, we are always criticized if we get behind schedule, but 
I think it wrong to try to meet schedules just for reputation’s sake, 
The important thing is to make sure we get a good end product in 
the combat unit. 

Mr. Forp. Does that relatively small slippage have any impact on 
your fiscal situation? 

General Irvine. No; it does not make any particular difference, 
We had a lot of slippage during the Korean period when we had 
everybody at capacity, relatively. Now when the aircraft industry is 
running at less than full capability, we have more management effort 
concentrated on doing the job and more competition, w hich is healthy. 
We have more competition in the aircraft industry right now than 
we have had before. 


PERCENTAGE DOLLARWISE COMPETITIVE CONTRACTS, ETC. 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record, can you make a statement 
in regard to the percentage, dollarwise, of contracts that are let on 
a strictly competitive basis, and those which are let on other bases? 
We have had testimony in previous years and this year with regard to 
that problem. Will you give us a little statement with regard to the 
situation in the Air Force in that area? 

(Off the record.) 

(The information requested follows:) 


CoNTRACTS 


The dollar value of procurement effected by the Air Force in fiscal year 1958 
with all sources, except intragovernment sources was $10.9 billion. Of this 
total, 15.6 percent, or $1.7 billion was let on a competitive basis. The remaining 
$9.2 billion was contracted for on a sole source basis. $4.7 billion of the sole source 
procurement was involved in modifications to contracts in being and was made 
pursuant to the terms of such contracts. These modifications were in the nature 
of definitization of letter contracts, furtherance of continuing projects, engineering 
changes, ete. 

The reason for the large volume of sole source procurement by the Air Force 
is found in the nature of the major equipment purchased. The equipment is 
highly specialized and complex, recuires extensive research and development 
before production, and costly and time consuming preparation for production. 
Therefore, there is generally but one source available for such equipment. Ex- 
amples of such equipment and services are: 

Aireraft and missiles, including their major components such as engines and 
propulsion units, bombing and fire control systems, electronic and electronic 
countermeasure systems, and supporting spares for these items. 

Specialized ground support equipment for the aircraft, missiles, and supporting 
systems. 

Extensive ground warning systems for our North American defense composed 
of complex radar, electronic computing and communication equipment, and sup- 
porting spares. "These systems include PINE TREE line, DEW line, SAGE, 
and BMEWS. 

tesearch and development leading to the speci: lized me Roa pe 

Overhaul, modification, and modernization of the specialized equipment. 

To further exter ite the reason for ie large v olum ne of sii source oven urement 
by the Air Force we are showing below, the primary items of equipment procured 
in fiscal vear 1958 “he 10 of our major sources of aircraft, missiles, installed sys- 
tems, and ground radar In fiseal year 1958 the contracts placed for these equip- 
ments with the 10 contractors totaled $6.7 billion, or 72.3 percent of the total o! 
our sole source procurement. 


to make the exact schedule no matter what the end result, I do not 
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Boeing: BOMARC, B-52, KC-135, MINUTEMAN.---_____-- $2, 209, 793, 957 
Dougias'C+1838; THOR, GRINNED: «sc. 4c nee ea ian 386, 735, 577 
General Dynamics: B-58, X-15, F-106, ATLAS-_~.---.------ 1, 268, 395, 457 
General Electric: ASG-14 fire control, J-79 and J—85 engines, 
guidance systems, nose cones, FPS—6 ground radar_____-_- ~~ 654, 795, 742 
Hughes: ASQ-25, MG-13, MA-1 fire control systems, FALCON 3R5, 381, 034 
Lockheed: F-104, C-130, system 417L reconnaissance missile _- 557, 982, 372 
Barthes: SRN or I ie eek ao ca a as See Rig Seite anew area = ins 166, 916, 863 
PROTA NS as i ee a ee a ae 260, 574, 882 
North American: B-70, F—-100, F-108, propulsion units for 
THOR, ATLAS, JUPITER, guidance systems, HOUND 
DOG... .- > Jghg BE el gos ee eee orbs Sane es Gee able = ae 501, 607, 864 
RODUDNG si. iad dicen need ioe tls + eee eee = eee nad 280, 607, 682 
Total _- SBN eh ANSE CU SH BES) 6, 672, 791, 430 


The fact that the Air Force places a large percentage of its procurement on a 
sole source basis is not an indication that there has been no competition in the 
acquisition of major equipments. In virtually all cases, an extensive design com- 
petition precedes the determination that a specific piece of equipment will be 
procured and in this competition all suitable sources are solicited and encouraged 
to submit their design proposals for consideration. Competition in this phase of 
our operations is generally keen. 

There is one additional factor that must be given consideration when measuring 
the present volume of Air Force competitive procurement as related to the total 
procurement dollars. This is the amount of Air Force money that is expended by 
the Army, Navy, and joint agencies for supplies and services which are readily 
procurable in a competitive market. These include construction, petroleum prod- 
ucts, clothing, subsistence, lumber, handtools, trucks, and other supplies of a 
commercial application. In fiscal year 1958 in excess of $1.5 billion of Air Force 
money was transferred to the above activities to procure our requirements. If 
the $1.5 billion was expended by the Air Force our total procurement actions 
would rise to $12.4 billion ($10.9 plus $1.5 billion), and our competitive procure- 
ment figure would rise to $3.2 billion ($1.7 plus $1.5 billion). Under such con- 
ditions the Air Force volume of competitive procurement would then be 25.8 
percent. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield for a question. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. AnprEws. General, on page 6 of your statement you said, 
“As anticipated, the monthly rate of aircraft production declined in 
calendar year 1958.’’ Would you comment on that? What was the 
reason for that? 

General Irvine. That was the result of decreasing numbers that 
were actually contracted for in the years past. Actually the ballistic 
missile program we took right out of the guts of the rest of the Air 
Force. We spent a lot more money in that area in some cases than 
was originally planned, in order to accelerate the program. So we 
actually reduced the numbers of airplanes. 

I might give you an example, the case of the F-104. We had 
initially planned to buy some 700, and we cut the program back to 
about 300 because it was a day fighter and we felt it more important 
to push ahead with missiles and all-weather interceptors. 


DETERMINATION OF SMALL BUSINESS SET ASIDES 


Mr. Forp. I would like to refer again to the problem I touched on 
this morning when Mr. Sheppard was talking about small business 
and distressed labor area procurement problems. Does the Small 
Business Administration representative have the right at any point 
to decide arbitrarily that this kind of contract must be set aside in 
toto or in part for small business? 
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Colonel Powretu. No, sir, he does not. <A small business set-aside 
starts out as a joint determination between the Air Force small busi- 
ness representative and the buyer. In the event there is a difference 
of opinion or question between the Small Business Administration 
representative and the Air Force, which is your problem, I am not 
positive but I do not think that the SBA man can arbitrarily do this 
as in the case of the issuance of a certificate of competency, as an 
example. 

Mr. Forp. As an illustration, an actual case that I am familiar 
with, in another service a determination was made that anything 
below $25,000, the Small Business Administration, either singly or 
with the service, could arbitrarily say that everything in this pro- 
curement would go to small business, regardless of any other factor, 
Are you familiar with that kind of rule or regulation in the Air Force? 

Colonel Powett. I have heard of that procedure. This is what I 
do not know, sir: I do not know whether it is a policy or has the force 
of law, but I have heard of a $25,000 cutoff under which amount the 
set-aside would be entirely for smal] business, exclusively for small 
business. I am not positive on this point. I would like to furnish 
my further answer for the record on that. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Originally when this particular small business legis- 
lation became effective there was w ritten into the bill a 25-percent set- 
aside. 

Mr. Forp. I think it was 20 percent. 

Mr. Suepparb. I thought it was 25, but it may be 20. 

Perhaps I had better direct this question to General Irvine because 
of his long experience in this field. In order to have a reasonable, fair, 
equitable operation and at the same time not be reac hing into the tax- 
payers’ expendable funds, would you consider that a 25-percent cutoff 
on the expendable dollars would be within the realm of equity? Tam 
asking just for a personal opinion, that is all. 

General Irvine. I am thinking it probably would. However, I 
dislike too much regimentation and things which have the force of 
law which might limit a contracting officer from doing a good job in 
an individual case. I think these things ought to be looked at in the 
broad sense of what a service does or a particular portion of our pro- 
curing agency does. 

To make that right on down the line might make it so a procurement 
official might not be able to do the best job he could. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean by putting a limitation of 25 percent in 
there? 

General Irvine. On every contract area, I would not do that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you figure any limitation in order still to 
do the procurement job that you feel should be done? 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean, Mr. Sheppard, 25 percent of 
everything for small business? 

Mr. SuHepparD. 25 percent of the total expenditure in the pro- 
curement field. 

Mr. Fioop. For small business set-aside? 

Mr. SHepparD. That is right. 

General Irvine. This is about the area in which we have been 
operating, actually, in total. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. That is my point. You have been operating in 
that way, but in most instances you have had some escalations. 
Generally speaking, the law of averages covers it. You have been 
functioning within the 25, possibly the 30-percent area, and it has 
worked all right. 

General Irvine. Mr. Congressman, | think it is working fine with- 
out any more regulations. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. I do not want to see any more regula- 
tions. In fact, we have too many of them now. I know what you 
people have to undergo. I have not been in your seat, but I have 
been around here long enough to know what goes on. 

General Irvine. You are talking about establishing a definition 
of what is par for the course, and if you meet that you have done all 
right. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Powell, could you put in the record the au- 
thority in law or the regulations, whichever are pertinent, for 
$25,000 or less set-aside for small business? 

Colonel Powe... Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 

Mr. Forp. Citations and quotations from either the law or the 
regulations. 

Colonel PowrE uu. Yes, sir; I will. 

\Ir. Forp. As I indicated this morning, the problem has arisen 
where another service has said that this procurement, because it was 
$25,000 or less, was absolutely set aside for small business, precluding 
any other person from bidding whether they were in a labor surplus 
area or otherwise. 

I think that was wrong. But this is a different kind of situation 
than in the kind of set-aside I think Mr. Sheppard is concerned about, 
because in those instances the part which is set aside, the small business, 
has to meet the low bid of the other party or the labor surplus bidder 
has to meet the comparable bid of the other party. I think, by regula- 
tion or by law, where you have a conflict between the labor surplus 
area and the small business problem, you have got to have some flexi- 
bility to permit the people in labor surplus areas to come in and par- 
ticipate, regardless of size. 

Colonel PowEtn. I do not know whether judgment is precluded 
here, but I will certainly find out and comply with your request. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Aurnority For $25,000 Srr-AstpE 


There is no regulation or law that makes it mandatory to have small business 
set-asides in procurements for less than any specific amount. The Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation, section I, part 7, establishes the policy and criteria for 
having small business set-asides, either partial or total. This policy generally 
provides that on all procurements where it is articipated that the resulting con- 
tract or contracts will exceed $10,000, consideration will be given for a set-aside. 
Therefore, judgment is allowed. 

In the case cited by Mr. Ford, it was the permissive feature of the regulation 
which made it possible for the service concerned to establish a ceiling under 
which a total small business set-aside could be made, thus eliminating labor 
surplus area consideration. The Air Force does not establish such a dollar 
ceiling. 

In reference to the precluding of labor surplus area concerns from bidding on 
Air Force procurements, the small business ore iga program does not interfere 
with the placing of contracts in labor surplus area 

A memorandum issued to all military aoterteeents by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics) dated March 4, 1958, directed that when con- 
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tracting officers have a choice between making a small business set-aside and 
making a labor surplus area set-aside, the labor surplus area set-aside would take 
precedence. This was immediately implemented by the Air Force. Small 
business in labor surplus areas gets f.rst chance at the set-aside portion of the 


procurement. This preference aids labor surplus areas while, at the same time, 
gives small business the first opportunity of obtaining the set-aside portion. 

The Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee is now placing this 
procedure in the regulation: however, this has been in effect since the date of the 
above reterenced memorandum, 


ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I probably should have asked this question yesterday, 
but I think it immaterial whether it was asked yesterday or today. 
I would like the answer supplied for the record. If we should go to 
this so-called maximum or optimum ATLAS program which was dis- 
cussed with General Schriever, could you indicate, out of the several 
billions that would be required, how much would go to Convair in 
cash payment? All of it would not. Some substantial part of it 
would. 

General FrrepMAN. Yes, sir; we can do that. As Mr. Garlock 
pointed out, when we present this I would like to show it first on an 
incremental financing basis and then, secondly, on a full financing 
basis. However, this would not affect the expenditures or payments 
to the contractor. 

Mr. Forp. I have no idea what percentage out of the total or of the 
add-ons would go to them. I would like to have it for the record as 
you can best forecast it at the present time. 

General FrrepmMan. We will do that, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. May I assume that you want to know how much 
they would be paid for in-plant activity, not how much they would 
subcontract, because the total payments go to them and would not be 
a measure—— 

Mr. Forp. Any part of the payment which they make a dollar 
off of. 

Mr. Gartock. We will make it clear, sir. 

General Irvine. Mr. Ford, I would like to interject here, if I may, 
that in determining the proper percentage that a company gets, first 
the negotiations are separated into two areas, one where they do work 
in-plant and presuming they would get 8 percent for that, and then 
we look at the work they do outside, and maybe they might get 4 per- 
cent for that. 

I know of a case it averaged out so they got 6% percent for the total 
program. So they are allowed a lesser amount on the work which is 
done outside, where they are bringing in subassemblies and putting 
them together. 

Mr. Forp. Could you break it down between that which they get 
for their own operations and that which they get for their contractors 
out of plant? 

yeneral Irvine. It is pretty hard to do. I think the question 
fairly well answers itself if a company is getting a 6% or 7 percent profit 
and 60 or 70 percent of it is going outside. 

Mr. Forp. I think you understand what I would like to know. 
Just present the figures as fairly and as accurately as you can, both 
what they would get under the program submitted in the budge st, and 
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what they might derive from the so-called maximum or add-on 
program. 

Ge neral Invine. Very well. 

lhe actuation requested has been supplied to the committee. ) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Manon. Any further questions? 

\ir. Tuomson. With reference to the 707 procurement, will the 
Columbine be disposed of as a result of that? 

Mr. Gartock. My understanding, Mr. Thomson, is that the Colum- 
bine will stay in the fleet and will be available to the President just as 
it is NOW. 

Mr. TuHomson. Mention has been made that an aircraft has always 
been assigned to the President, and you intend to continue the Colum- 
hine assigned to the President? 

Mr. Gartock. That is my understanding. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES--STANDBY RESERVE 


Mr. Tuomson. I notice on page 15 of your statement, General 
Irvine, in the last paragraph reference to your ‘force in being concept” 
and the effect on standby reserve of industrial facilities as being no 
longer needed to meet Air Force production requirements. Does this 
force in being concept develop from the thinking that there may be 
an all-out war of short duration and there is no need for industrial 
standby which takes a long time to gear up? 

General Irvine. We are quite certain that our major problem is a 
reneral war, and om we are going to win or lose that one on the 
basis of what we can get underway in a few minutes. Therefore, the 
time to get a pk a in operation is too late even for a limited war that 
grows into a big war. In our efforts to have money left from normal 
operations to buy new hardware, which always is a very difficult prob- 
lem with our high operating costs with a large fleet in being, we just 
have not been able to afford to kee ‘p standby facilities 

We feel they are no longer necessary because in any one of our 
operations now, whether we are talking about B-52’s at one end or 
ATLAS’s at the other, we have a machine capable of building two or 
three times what we are now buying. In that case we are selling or 
decommissioning or disposing of as surplus, plants and machine tools 
and all sorts of equipment, partic ularly because automation and new 
methods of manufacturing have moved forward so fast in recent years 
that the old-fashioned general-purpose equipment just is not econom- 
ical to use any more. We want to get it out of our system and mod- 
ernize it Just as rapidly as we can. 

The other factor, it takes people and money to keep these standby 
facilities going, and we would rather use the money to buy new 
hardware. 

Mr. Tuomson. I agree with you. I think that is well conceived. 

When will the 70 B-52’s which are provided in this budget be 
delivered and actually come into the air fleet? 

General Irving. In 1961, I think. 

Colonel Mippieton. They will be delivered during calendar year 
1961. 

General Irvine. In a 1-year span. 
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Mr. Tomson. In your present capacity, you sit on the Air Staff, 
is that not correct, General Irvine? 
General Irvine. That is correct. 


ACCELERATED ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. THomson. We discussed yesterday with General Schriever the 
expanded ATLAS program or the possibility of an expanded ATLAS 
program. Has the Air Staff considered that or does the Air Staff 
have that under consideration now? 

General Irvine. Periodically, sometimes twice a week, we look over 
possible or proposed programs and various combinations of airplanes 
and missiles. At least a year ago we came up with an analysis that 
if it seemed important enough to spend the money, we could build 
within the time period we are talking about as many as ———— squad- 
rons of ATLAS’s. However, in preparation of our budget we elected, 
in the final analysis, to come up with the program which you see. 

There is alway s the question of how much of the country’s resources 
we should put in any program, and this is a combined responsibility, 
I think, of the military, the Executive, and the Congress. It is part 
of our job to come up with all the possible alternatives through our 
own Chief and Secretary. We have a number of programs that we 
looked at of varying degrees of desirability. 

Mr. Tuomson. This has been a matter of concern to me, and I 
would like to know if you have evaluated this: How many missiles 
would we need to be sure of being able to make a knockout, as far as 
Russia is concerned, of all of the principal city targets, to devastate 
the country? 

General IRvINE. Looking ahead, we have talked in numbers of 
from ——— to ——— ATLAS and TITAN type machines, ——— 
and going to numbers as high as ——- MINUTEMEN. We elected 
that type of split because we felt the ATLAS TITAN type of machine 
with the big warhead would be the ones used on the tough targets 
and the ones requiring either accuracy or high explosive capabilities, 
and the MINUTEMAN for the dispersed targets. The much smaller 
operating cost for the MINUTEMAN system as well as its greatly 
reduced manufacturing costs—— 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield. 


General, did you ever hear the figure if we had — — missiles, 
ATLAS and TITAN combined, hardened at ——— pounds per square 
inch he would need ———— to knock them out? Did you ever hear 


that premise? 

General Irvine. I have heard that. Of course, then you get into 
a discussion of how accurate his missiles are and how big a warhead 
he carries, the matter of reliability, and the time he has to get them 
off. In the Air Staff we go around and around almost on a daily 
basis of what numbers we should use. 

Mr. Fioop. These are salvos. 

General Irvinr. You are presupposing that whoever had the mis- 
siles would really be able to salvo them. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you doubt that? 

General Irvinr. There you get into the percentage of reliability. 

Mr. Fioop. Take a reliability of ————. Take your own figure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Irvine. We start out with about ———— and work up to 
across this period. 

Mr. FLtoop. ———— is your average. They gave it to us yesterday. 

Let us take that. A reliability of ———— hardened to ———— pounds, 


-missiles. What other statistics do you want? That is about 


all you need. 
DETERRENT REQUIREMENTS 


General Irvine. Well, I think a theoretical discussion of how many 
it would take has to give way to some practical considerations of 
what you can sensibly do. I feel that we must have some increase in 
our ATLAS program on a commonsense basis, that we have a produc- 
tion machine going that we can terminate at a date when we would 
still have a requirement for this kind of a machine. Whether this 
number should be -—-—— additional wings or squadrons, or whether 
you should go to the high number we are talking of ———— depends on 
our analysis of what is required to deter the enemy. 

Mr. THomson. That is what concerned me and that is why I 
worded my question as I did. I have been trying to come up with 
something that will assist me as a member of this committee in 
determining what would be a reasonable amount to provide, and . 
seems to me I could best accomplish that by working backwards; i 
other words, when this is all said and done I would require ——— 
missiles of the ATLAS type to lay down on Russia to saturate her to 
the point she would not be able to absorb it, and I wonder if you have 
any figure that you think is adequate. 

General Irvine. I think first the thing we have to establish is what 
will convince Mr. Khrushchev and his people is enough. 

Now, I am not a believer in the philosophy that you can stop 
Khrushchev by telling him if he attacks us we have enough left to 
knock out his cities, because then you completely take away from our 
State Department and our Administration the bargaining capability. 
I think that you have to convince Mr. Khrushchev if he does some- 
thing that we do not like at Berlin, or the Dardanelles, or any other 
place, that we have the ability to knock him out so that he cannot 
hurt you beyond what we feel the country could absorb. 

Mr. Suepparp. And have the ability to do it. 

General Irvinr. And that we would have the will to do it. | 
think that is very important, that we would have the will to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. The will to fire the first shot? 

Mr. Manon. You were just about to express your views here, if 
you will proceed. 

General Irving. So this is why in the Air Force we have tried to 
arrive at some reasonable compromise in doing on the short term, 
like being prepared before you can conceivably have enough missiles 
in operation. We have a period where we have to hold the line with 
airplanes and be able to convince him that we can do it. This is 
why we talk about having ground alert and the capability of going 
to air alert if required, even though it is quite expensive, and then 
there must be some reasonable compromise where we can build some 
additional ATLASES. | feel strongly that we should accelerate the 
MINUTEMAN program because that is the most effective way and 
the cheapest way with missiles to get megatons on targets. We 
should continue improving our airplanes. At some point I would 
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like to furnish for the record the economy of delivering megatons on 
the target. 

Mr. Mauon. I want to ask you especially about that at another 
point. 

[ would like to explore this matter here. I am not sure that you 
completed your thought. I understood you to say just to be able 
to deliver an atomic attack on the opponent which would paralyze 
him in a general way was not in your mind adequate. Did you say 
that? 

General Irvine. | did. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you say that? 

General Irvine. As an old military man, I think the important 
thing is to have the capability to knock out his ability to lurt us. 
That is the first requirement. Now, it is interesting if you do that, 
and if you have the right kind of missiles and the right kind of air- 
planes with the right kind of accuracy, and you take out the BISON 
plant outside of Moscow, or you take out the missile site, you paralyze 
him as a byproduct. But if you send forth inaccurate area explosion 
type machines, maybe you paralyze him but you do not hurt the 
plant, or the missile base, or the airplane base. 

Mr. Manon. And you do not necessarily hurt the men who would 
fly the missiles. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir 

Mr. Manon. That is the area, [ think, in which there is some 
difference of opinion among the Joint Chiefs 
Now, some reference was made to the fact that if we had 


ICBM bases hardened to pounds it might take mussiles 
to knock them out. By the same token, if our opponents — have 
~ pew missiles hardened Lo pou nds pt i sque we ure h. it: we yuld 
take — - American missiles to knock those bases out. If it is 


sauce for the goose, it happens to be sauce for the gander; is that 
correct? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I donot vouch for the figures. Ido not know whether 
they are right or net. They were picked out of the air; so far as | am 


concerred. 
Mr. Fioop. I did not pick them out of the air. These are ficures 


that I have gotten from talks that | ct e had with the Air Foree men, 
and that is the premise they tell me you fellows kick around in your 
classrooms when this subject comes ia: ‘This is a hypothetical case 


that the fly boys are using. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask this: We did have this matter under very 
complete discussion several weeks ago in the committee. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. We had a ve ry detailed, and | troagat 4 a eee signifi- 
cant presentation on soft configuration, 5 p.s.i., 25 p.s.t., and 100 p.s.1. 
with varving degrees of accuracy attributed to ise enemy ballistic 
missile capability. 1 do not remember anything over 100 p.s.i. 
that was used in that chart. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Has the thinking changed since a month ago? 

Mr. Fioop. May I add this—what you say is true. However, 
you did hear yesterday, and once before, that in the command centers 
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of the TITAN and the hardened ATLAS bases, they are going to 
—— p.s.i. 

Mr. Forp. I heard that for the first time yesterday. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is just one other thing that I would like to 
ask you about since procurement is your business. It seems to me 
that time is of the essence, it is most important. My recollection of 
some of the statements is that perhaps 1961 might be the critical 
period. Could we, by having a smaller number of squadrons, have 
them in 1961 instead of 1962 or 1963, with the plans now in being that 
we have? 

General Irvine. You cannot accelerate them too much without 
doing very expensive things because you have three or four things to 
do. One, you have the matter of selection, site selection, and prepara- 
tion, as well as the manufacture of the controlling long leadtime items 
such as the inertial guidance system. So that is why General Schriever 
came up with the timetable that he had. 

I think with some pressure we could improve those conditions, 
maybe with some increase in overtime and that sort of thing. 

Mr. FLoop. You could not harden the site, but you could turn out 
the birds? 

Mr. THomson. The site only takes about —--—— months to harden; 
is that not correct? 

General Irvine. We can build the sites about as fast as we could 
build a complete missile. The guidance system is usually the con- 
trolling item. 

Mr. SHerpparp. You were talking about the mechanical devices? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrparp. But you were not talking about the brick and 
mortar aspect, because you can beat a year on that. 

General Irvine. That is the reason why General Schriver made his 
statement. He was presupposing we w ould not add brick and mortar 
but maybe manufacturing equipment. 


COST OF MEGATON DELIVERED ON TARGET 


Mr. Manon. It becomes obvious that we are not going to get very 
much further in our proceedings today. I would like to ask you to 
discuss with us one general question, and then I would like to ask a 
series of more or less financial questions. 

We have had many weeks of discussion of the defense budget. We 
have talked about the POLARIS. We have talked about the B-47’s 
and B-52’s, and we talked about kilotons and megatons. We have 
talked about a wide variety of missiles. 

1 would like to know if anyone in the Air Force, insofar as you 
know, has made any study of the cost of the delivery of, say, a megaton 
on target, and what would be the most economical way to ‘accomplish 
the delivery of a megaton on target? Can you give us some philos- 
ophy and statistics in regard to that matter? 

General Irvine. I could ad lib that. I would rather do it Monday 
with slides that I could put up that we could look at and discuss a 
little more completely. 1 think that it would be more understandable. 

Mr. Manon. We will do that Monday. 

[ have now a series of general questions as to unobligated balances 
and fiscal questions whic h we need for completing the information. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MAP 





You anticipate $18 million reimbursement from MAP common 
item orders in the current year. What do you estimate you will 
receive from orders based on the fiscal year 1960 program? 

(The information requested follows:) 


FiscaL YEAR 1960 REIMBURSEMENTS From Map 


The proposed fiscal year 1960 military assistance program is still in process of 
refinement and details of this program will be submitted by the Department of 
Defense during hearings on the mutual security program. Air Force estimates 
for fiscal year 1960 would not ordinarily reflect assumed MAP common item 
orders since the availability to support such orders would be contingent on sub- 
sequent congressional authorization and appropriation actions. The $18 million 
of MAP orders which reflects in the fiscal year 1960 column of the aircraft appro- 
priation represents that appropriation’s portion of an estimated total of $45 
million which is the DOD estimate of the reuse of repayments from credit mutual 
security military sales cases made under authority of section 103 of the Mutual 
Security Act. This is the section that provides for repayments, not to exceed 
$175 million, to be used until expended for military assistance on terms of repay- 
ment. Other Air Force appropriations anticipating reimbursements from this 
source were the missile procurement, $7 million and other procurement, $20 million 
(total $45 million). 

With regard to regular grant aid orders forthcoming when the MAP fiscal year 
1960 program is formalized, we can only speculate that, if the Congress provides 
$1.6 billion in new obligational authority for the military assistance program, 
between $900 and $950 million would be available for MAP orders and that the 
Air Force portion of this amount could be anywhere between $250 and $350 
million. A study of the program requested, however, reveals that most of the 
items likely to be ordered in the 1960 program are those modern systems (F-104 
aircraft, data processing equipment, radars, and other items) which could only be 
furnished from new procurement and not from the present Air Force inventory. 


Mr. Manon. List for the record your reimbursements in_ this 
respect for each of the last 3 fiscal years, showing those which did not 
require replacement in kind. 

(The information requested follows:) 


REIMBURSEMENTS From MAP 


(1) There is attached a listing for fiscal year 1957 through fiscal year 1959 which 
shows the new availability received by Air Force appropriations from military 
assistance program common item orders. Individual aircraft and missile systems 
are shown as well as the various categories of other equipments included in these 
orders. 

(2) MAP common item requirements for fiscal year 1956 were absorbed by the 
Air Force from savings from prior year programs in process of implementation. 
Such savings resulted principally from program changes and refinements and 
particularly from a reappraisal of the amount required to be programed for spare 
parts. As a consequence, no additional MAP common item financing was made 
available to the Air Force during fiscal year 1956. 

(3) The $410 million reflected for fiscal year 1959 is the amount of new common 
item financing anticipated by the Air Force and is reflected in the Air Force 
appropriation estimates as shown in the President’s fiscal year 1960 budget. As 
of March 31, 1959, we have received only $182 million of this amount. The 
item/category composition for the remaining $228 million is distributed based 
on programs which the Air Force estimates will require additional financing 
during fiscai year 1959. 

(4) Since separate records are not maintained for this purpose, the Air Force 
cannot specifically determine items or categories of equipment requiring procure- 
ment or replacement in kind as opposed to those for which availability from the 
MAP order was not applied toward procurement or replacement in kind. How- 
ever, a general estimation for the various categories of equipment would be as 
follows: 
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(a) The new availability received for aircraft has generally been applied toward 
replacement in kind, i.e., for aircraft of more modern configuration to replace in 
i Force inventory ‘the aircraft being delivered to MAP. Insome cases, such as 

-100-F and T-33-A, the Air Force has found it necessary to add the MAP 
re cc ment onto existing AF procurement contracts. For aircraft delivered to 
MAP, the Air Force is reimbursed as follows: 

(1) From procurement at latest procurement cost. 
(2) From inventory at Air Force cost depreciated for the number of years 
the aircraft was in Air Force inventory. 

(b) With respect to missiles, the MATADOR programed for MAP in fiscal year 
1957 was deleted in fiscal year 1959 due to changed MAP requirements. It has 
been necessary to increase Air Force procurement (via MIPR action to Navy) in 
order to satisfy the MAP SIDEWINDER requirements. With respect to IRBM 
(THOR-JUPITER), no replacement in kind has been initiated, although the 
anti.ipated reimbursement available to the Air Force for these MAP orders has 
been considered in the financing of overall Air Force procurement programs. 
For IRBM to be delivered to MAP, Air Force will be reimbursed for a propor- 
tionate share of production costs, excluding facilities and initial training missiles, 
but will not be reimbursed for any research and development costs. 

(c) With respect to other types of equipments, unless the item is excess to the 
Air Force in which case it is furnished to MAP for only the cost of rehabilitation, 
the additional procurement or replacement in kind would generally be a pre- 
requisite to enable Air Force to ship to MAP. However, specific records have not 
been maintained from which it could be determined those items issued to MAP 
for which procurement or replacement in kind was required. In fact, MAP 
requirements are integrated with Air Force requirements and after assets are 
applied, a net deficiency requiring procurement is developed which is not sep- 
arately identified as between Air Force and MAP. At appropriation level, the 
total financing available from MAP orders is then applied as a reduction to the 
appropriated fund requirement to finance the combined procurement program. 
In many instances, MAP orders have been received so late in the fiseal year as to 
be of marginal utility in finaneing the Air Force combined procurement programs 
for that year. 

(d) Spare parts have been provisioned for MAP on the same basis as for Air 
Force (i.e. based on item density, approved MAP flying and other programs, 
ete.). Due to refinement of programing techniques much of the MAP spares 
requirements during this period were met from prior year program savings, and 
consequently additional MAP spares orders during fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 
1959 have been less than actual deliveries. Although the comments regarding 
separate identification for other major items will apply also for spare parts, it is 
estimated that a very substantial portion if not all of the MAP spares orders 
during these years were applied toward replenishment in kind, i.e., for the same 
type equipment if not for the same specific piece of equipment. 

(5) The proposed fiscal year 1960 military assistance program is still in process 
of refinement and details of this program will be submitted by the Department 
of Defense during hearings on the mutual security program. Air Force estimates 
for fiseal year 1960 would not ordinarily reflect assumed MAP common item 
orders since the availability to support such orders would be contingent on subse- 
quent congressional authorization and appropriation actions. The $45 million 
of MAP orders which does reflect in the fiscal year 1960 column represents the 
DOD estimate of the reuse of repayments from credit mutual security military 
sales made under authority of section 103c of the Mutual Security Act which 
authorized the use of MAP appropriations to furnish military assistance on terms 
of repayment within 10 years to nations eligible to purchase military equipment 
and services. As amended by Public Law 85-141, 85th Congress, this section 
further provides that when terms of repayment are ‘within 3 years, dollar repay- 
ments (and dollar proceeds from sale of foreign currency), not to exceed $175 
million, shall be available until expended for military assistance on terms of re- 
payment. The distribution by Air Force appropriation is on an estimated basis 
since DOD has not indicated to the Air Force the types of items to be financed 
in this manner. 
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Aircraft and missile procurement —— 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles 
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Mr. Manon. What are the unobligated and unexpended balances 
as of June 30, 1958, December 31, 1958, your latest reporting date and 


June 30, 1959? 


(The information requested follows:) 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED 


BALANCES IN 


PROCUREMENT 


APPROPRIATIONS 


There are listed below the unobligated and unexpended balances on the dates 
requested. 





These balances are based on the 1959 appropriation structure. 
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| Unobligated Unexpended 
| ai a | | 
Aircraft, | Procurement Aircraft, Procurement 
| missiles, and | other than | missiles, and | other than 
related aircraft and related | aircraft and 
procurement missiles procurement missiles 
ae mai \— = 
June 30, 1058. _ eo $2, 757.9 | $438. 3 $10, 286. 5 $2, 488. @ 
Dec. 31, 1958-_ - ; 5, 888. 5 2, 028. 4 13, 152.9 4,146.8 
Feb, 28, 1959... 5, 320.6 1, 755. 6 2, 067.6 3, 854.4 
3, 044.0 


June 30, 1959- - eu 2,184.3 | 631. 5 9, 561.1 3, 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record an analysis of the unobligated 
balance by weapon system as of December 31, 1958, and June 30, 1959. 
(The information requested follows:) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The following tabulation shows unobligated balances distributed by aircraft, 
missile, and other major program items for the appropriations: ‘Aircraft, missiles, 
and related procurement”; and ‘‘Procurement other than aircraft and missiles.’’ 
The unobligated balances as of December 31, 1958, represent an analysis of the 
actual reporting records as of that date. The Air Force has used statistical ca‘a 
on prior years’ obligations as a basis for formulas which are used to project esti- 
mated, unobligated balances as of June 30, 19°9. The overall total is considered 
a reasonably accurate estimate of unobligated balances; however, the -rojections 
by individual item (aircraft, missile, ete.) which were obtained by using statistical 
formulas are subject to fluctuation as the procurement programs proceed. 


Unobligated funds by major item for program years 1958-59 
AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


{In millions of dollars] 


| Program years 
| Program years | 1958-59 esti- 
Budget program and item 1958-59 unob- | mated unobli- 
ligated as of | gated balance 
Dec. 31, 1958 as of June 30, 


1959 
110 Aircraft complete 

B-52G.... Mee : ‘ is 389. 6 91.0 
B-58A...- a Be ae se noe 329. 1 190. 0 
F-101B__. Ss : a 86.8 | 20.0 
F-105D_.. - = - - 161.4 | 35.0 
F-105E___. ees arcane 47.9 | 15.0 
F-1L06A aa 246.3 50.0 
F-1l06B 7 oa eau 42.3 | 10.0 
F-100 F-20 a 10.7 2.0 
F-100F-(MAP) ‘ ‘ caine 5.9 0 
C-130B sata Ui sellin pakbaai aasd aeaivoulelesied 24.7 | 12.0 
C-133B _._- oe ee as prs aw ae eae 60.6 | 13.0 
Oe pet ah ar Ne Rieacd ee 76.9 36. 2 
SC-130B (U.S. Coast Guard)..............-- Bo tea ie coed 8 | 0 
VC-137A_.. ; PERNA SAGER IIR ee, .4 | 0 
-33A.....- Saha ind cad Band de bo  esioia tama ‘a ioe euidadc ae 1.0 | 0 
T-37A i ls ee ‘ ee | 7.4 | 2.0 
T-38A_. a ee a ah eee bed ei 13. 5 | 5.0 
T-39 (UT-X)_.- : a a ae y SSPE 8.5 | 2.0 
H-43A... = - sa 4 0 
H-43B 6.9 1.8 
Hi-34A (MAP aaa dimmbntnkes 8 0 
Rescue helicopter. _. idee te so 0 
Dyna Soar development a isaeane 10. 1 0 
F—108 development ikon 29.9 | 0 
B-70 development e ; ead A eee 50.0 | 0 
VSTOL (X F-109) development. - heen ani Spas ‘ 1. 5 | 0 
Component GFAE, printing, POL, etc-- ‘ 95.4 | 60.0 
Other preproduction_.- F 189. 3 25.0 
ECO reserve ae 138.9 | 95. 0 

Total P-110 . 2, 036. 4 575.0 


88994—59—pt. 5——-36 








120 


130 


140 


150 
160 
170 
180 
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Unobligated funds by major item for program years 1958-59—Continued 


AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Aircraft componen 


Initial and replacement spares 


Spare engines 
WRM. 
CRAF-. 


{In millions of dollars] 


Budget program and item 


ts 


Modification spares 


l'raining items 
Otner 


Total P-120 


Missiles complete 


SM-62 (SNARK) 


GAM-77 (HOUNDDOG) 


SM-73 (GOOSE)..-. 
GAM-72 (QUAIL)--- 


SM-65 (ATLAS)-. 


SM-68 (TITAN). 
SM-75 THOR 


SM-78 (JUPITER 
TE 


8 M-80 


MINU 


GAM-63 (RASCA 


WS-117L- 
TM-76 (MACE) 


N 
L 


1AN) 


GAM-79 (WHITE LANCE development 


GAM-83 (BULLPUP).... 


IM-99 (BOMARC) 


X-7A_.-. ; 

GAR-2 (FALCON)_-. 
GAR-8 (SIDEWINDER) 
GAR-3 (FALCON 
GAR-1D (FALCON) 


GAR 


3 (WSEM) 


GAR-11. 


XGAR-~9 (Development) 


GAR 


4 (FALCON) 


Q-2 drone - 
Q-4 drone - 
X-10 drone 
0Q-19 drone 
William Tell d 


rone 


Other preproduction___- 


Boosters_- 
FDT 


Undirected availability 


Total P-130 


Missile component 
Nonballistie 
Ballistic. 
Spare engines 
Training items 


Undirected availability 


Total P-140_- 


Industrial facilities 


Modification of equipment 


Component production and development 


FDT (1959)- 


Subtotal 


Prior years programs 
teserve for fiscal year 1960 


Total estimated unobligated program 


Unfinanced program 


Total estimated unobligated 


Program years 
1958-59 unob- 
ligated as of 
Dee. 31, 1958 


Program years 
1958-59 esti 


| mated unobli- 


gated balance 
as of June 30, 





1959 
853.3 470.1 
18.8 5.0 
5.2 | 15.0 
8.1 | 0 
99.9 10.0 
15. 4 5.0 
1 0 
1, 040.8 505. 1 
18.9 | 11.6 
9.3 3.4 
a2 0 
25.6 | 7.1 
190. 6 0 
90. 4 | 0 
48.6 0 
Oo | 0 
100. 5 0 
at 0 
0 0 
60.7 16.0 
2.6 Lé 
7.8 | 1.5 
360. 2 | 92. 0 
11.1 2.4 
5.1 2.3 
37.7 7.7 
32.7 8.2 
6.2 2.5 
1.2 | 4 
12.4 4.6 
8.3 2.4 
8.0 2.4 
12.4 3.4 
38.0 7.4 
0 0 
1.7 5 
3.0 2 
56.6 | 10.0 
15.0 3.0 
.8 0 
30.9 0 
1, 203. 5 190.6 
55.7 50.2 
28.5 U 
3.0 2.4 
10.1 9.2 
1.6 0 
98.9 61.8 
119. 2 71.0 
368. 0 83.0 
475.9 | 182.0 
8.7 0 
5, 351. 4 1, 668.5 
402.8 205.0 
310.8 310.8 
6, 065. 0 2, 184.3 
176. 4 0 
5, 888.6 2 124.3 


a  — ———— ———ee—_——— 


D years 
9 esti 
unobli- 
alance 
Ine 30, 
9 


190, 6 
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Unobligated funds by major weapon system for program years 1958-59 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


{In millions of dollars] 





| Program years 
Program years | 1958-59 esti- 





Item | 1958-59 unobli- |} mated unobli- 
| gated as of ated balance 
| Dee. 31, 1958 | as of June 30, 
1959 
wi Siesta . | deine S-cagcibantade dda 
Weapons, ammunition, and propellants_- ; (4.5 19.7 
Vehicular equipment Aes j 73.2 20.5 
SAGE 129. 1 41.9 
Ballistic missile early warning ae 18.7 j 6.0 
DEW line : 20.5 6.6 
Frequency diversity. 2 - .| 105.8 34.5 
Other communications and electronic equipment. _- en 518.4 168.1 
oa es and training a. | 
‘LAS. ae Sache a cael 80.1 23.7 
TITAN 5 i . Talitha Jim 34.6 10.2 
THOR_.. : . | 32.2 9.6 
JUPITER... : Sire <o 0 
MINUTEMAN... iS 5.0 1.5 
MACE.... hee aoe rile ‘ : 68. 1 20.1 
QUATL...-- er sf cote =e : 8.2 2.4 
BOMARC. ice ieee | 141.6 | 42.1 
GAR 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, and 11 9.9 | 2.7 
GARS8 one ne aw . 3.0 9 
HOUNDDOG ; stoi a | 19.5 5.7 
WHITELANCE. ; : : : 1.3 4 
ARS WS 117-L. 0 0 
Q-2 drone- .-- 4.3 1.3 
Q-4 drone_- ; | 5.5 1.6 
RASCAL. an i = 2 
SNARK... : 12.8 3.9 
B-58__- | 56.1 16.6 
B-70.... | 6.3 | 1.8 
B-52__.- | 21.1 | 6.3 
F-101_- aha 19.3 | 5.7 
F-105_._- : sa | 11.0 | 33 
F-106_.. rs ‘ 5 ‘ 22.0 6.6 
F-106.....-. Sls ate . ; at 8.3 | 2.5 
F-100_- ; ' 3.6 | +9 
F-102__- 4.6 1.4 
F-104 ; 1.3 .4 
KC-135 ee 3 
T-37 | -6 | 2 
T-38_. . = 4.1 | 1.2 
C-130__- 4.4 | 1.3 
C-133 ; 3.9 1.1 
C-118__.. 0 | 
UCx... - 5 | 2 
UTA. = .5 | .2 
H-43 ‘ a wl 
Other ground support and training equipme he 3. ; 418.7 | 124.1 
Base maintenance equipme nt | 76.0 25.7 
Reserved for financing fiscal year 1960 program... ; 7.8 | 7.8 
ee et Sseaciet 
Total appropriation -_--_.-- Faxless iaecoaasl 2, 028. 3 631.5 


Mr. Manon. You estimate an unobligated balance of $1,190,400,000 
at’ the end of fiscal year 1960. Relate this to individual weapon 


systems. 
(The information requested follows :) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The following tabulation shows estimated unobligated balances distributed by 
aireraft, missile, and other major program items for the appropriations ‘Aircraft 
procurement,” ‘“‘ Missile procurement,” and “Other procurement.” 

The Air Force has used statistical data on prior years’ obligations as a basis 
for formulas which are used to project estimated, unobligated balances as of 
June 30, 1960. The overall total is considered a reasonably accurate estimate of 
unobligated balances, however, the projections by individual item (aircraft, mis- 
sile, ete.) which were obtained by using statistical formulas are subject to fluc- 
{uation as the procureMent programs proceed. 
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Awer aft procurement, Air Force. fiscal year 1960, estimated J wne OU, 1960, wnel/i- 
gated balance by major item 


{In millions} 


Estimated 

wnobligated, 

System Tune 80, 1960 

B-52H Strategic bomber ........-........ 5 et a Ga eg dc ce 

B-58A Supersonic strategic bomber_______-_- Li tneptowinmeands i ana 
B-70 Supemonic strategic bomber......-...-.-<-...icecencun cue 0 

KC-135A Jet tanker__._..._- SE eee ee eS Stein 107. 6 

F-105 Tactical fighter______ i ile a a aN a cea 141, 4 
F-108 Long-range supersonic inter reeptor beet Ss came ts ed Dk 0 

C-130B  Turbo-prop troop carrier and transport. ..........---.---- 16, 2 

C—Jet PON = Se rate we sae — i eee ghana eas 21.4 
AEW&C Airborne early warning and MUNDO ne aivun wees paee 0 

T-37A Jeu primary trainer... 6... cb as ma imc eS 12.7 

T-38A Jet supersonic basic trainer pone SLGeLts eda 36.9 

r-39A Jet wiility trainer. ........... ee caiaciee Be wee 9,8 

UC-X Jet navigation/ECM trainer_________-- sid cast ateehace akan 9. 4 

H-43B Rescue helicopter IE ie ea rte len artsshaes haath ikke 5.0 

Subtotal ae ee Paixersiata eons, ; — Ae 779. 4 | 
Initial spares ernie s wren Si ca ces ws ee ee 200. 0 
Support ground equipment- pee Cate een eeue aes 14.0) 


ie a ee ; se a dea 25. 0 
50. 0 


Components improvement 


ECM 


Industrial facilities_____ agit seems 15. 0 
PUN PEOTRSTNTIE TG BINION Sons a ie ae we pears ) 
WU Reig eee is Peck erie ois ‘ ee 16. 0 
UR NR, et eee 3. 0 
I URNA NN 8 a BO ee Sa ah aa al a 88. 0 
Re NETRA UNOS ONIN 2 te ew la shun Ww ereanainnisas 0 
TG Re a ai a nn te RM of 190. 4 


Missile procurement, Air Force, fiscal year 1960, estimated June 80, 1960, 
unobligated balance by major item 
{In millions] 
Estimated 
unohligated, 


June 30, 
System 1980 

Hounddog GAM-77. 4 . 5 reo $39. 3 
Bomare IM-99B_ _-_- ; ain 125. 1 
Faleon GAR-1D_-_-_- “3 era ae a 8. 6 
Faleon GAR-2A : Ds cectahat aetseniae ied site Rs zeae 14 Te 4.7 
Faleon GAR-3A : sascha : Sai atc 10. 5 
Falcon GAR-4A ia eo 
Falcon GAR “= Ee, ae ies: FADS .6 
Sidewinder GAR-S8___- : ae ion 
Faleon GAR-9 ; : boi 1 9 
Faleon GAR-11_ , ed aie re eet ieee vee: 9,9 
Mace TM-—76B fg hiy OE a of esd 8... Sabet Nee oS BO 36. 2 
Quail GAM-—72___-_ sa ne : are > 32. 0 
Q mS Te eet prorat aaa ea ate ee ee ee ee ees 5.3 
POA sic ao Arie oe tS, Ged ae PPL 12.3 
Gu-teD...-..... Th 7 

NN i nl a, i 306, 0 
Spares ; SEE AA a PPE fate aN aa eee oe need Se 33. 5 
Component improve RR ee gs cl rs a oe ae ae ast era §. 1 
EES i nn i ee ce a ee eh i 1.3 
I a A ee eee 12. 4 
RT .3 

NOt ea Oe ee eS ee eee B58. 6 





1o)/(- 


waled 
gated, 
), 1980 


O00, 2 
18.8 
0 

07. 6 
41.4 
0 

16, 2 
21.4 
0 

12.7 
36, 4 
98 


10. 0 
10) 
5. 0 
0 
o. U 


6. 0 
3. 0 
8. 0 


0. 4 
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Analysis of unobligated balance by major item as of June 80, 1960 
[n millions] 


OTHER PROCUREMENT 
Unobligated 


Item balance 
Weapons, ammunition, and propellants___-~.------ $5. 9 
Vehicular equipment a atebenas 19.9 
Electronic Weapon support equipment: 
Alert and warning ‘ Sg carer ea ad ace mh 
Offensive weapon support___-_--- teil de coat ad abet 4.5 
Defensive weapon support- - eisai teed Fe eae 80. 2 
General weapon support_- ais eae 30. 4 
Total electronic weapon support equipment_ - -- sin em eb, a 
Telecommunication equipment: 
Alert and warning sere ee $4. 8 
Offensive weapon support_-_-- ees chada ae — 19. 5 
General weapons support- - - - - bi tate ii i 3. 1 
29. 4 


Total telecommunication equipment . — - - Sait 
Base maintenance and support equipment: 
Test equipment el cleteh eae 
Tools and shop machinery geet ria 


Ground photographie equipment_—.—.------ = : 


SSeS rN 
NIIP OOO 


Special purpose clothing and equipment _- - -- “a : 

Base utility equipment ; ; }. 

Other base maintenance and support equipment 6 
Total base maintenance and support equipment 29. 4 
Industrial facilities 8.5 
Development, test and evaluation - —-- dn. Oe ‘ ae 5. 5 
252. 2 


Total appropriation__ : ba aaueioe 2. sion tisk 
RECOUPMENTS 
Mr. Mauon. What recoupment from prior vears’ obligations did 


+ 


vou have in fiscal year 1958? What do vou estimate in this respect 
In | year 1959? What have vou achieved to date this fiscal year 
and what do vou estimate for fiscal year 1960? 

The information requested follows:) 


RECOUPMENTS 


7] iccounting svstem in use by the Department of the Air Force in fiscal 
year 1958 reported only the net change in obligations between fiscal periods and 
we are unable to identify from accounting records the specific amounts of recov- 
eries of prior year obligations during fiscal year 1958. However, such recoveries 
I are included in the program decreases reflected by ur 


Li) iis 
oi prior-year oO jligations 
1c 
i 


and are reflected in our budget submissions as recoupment. 


y 


counting recore floc I 
The Air Force is in the process, however, ot implementing a change in its account- 
ng procedures which will reflect recoveries of prior year obligations as a separate 
entry in future years. The recoupments realized during fiscal year 1958 and 
applied to the fiscal year 1958 program, and the anticipated reeoupments to be 


applied to the fiscal year 1959 and fiseal year 1960 programs, are as follows: 
Actual recoupment applied to the fiscal year 1958 programs 


{In millions of dollars] 


Recoupments 

Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement, Air Force a 1106. 9 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, Air Force 240. I 
147. 0 


Wee ee 26S. 2s eee ea ee bist coke. “4 

In addition to recoupments actually applied to the fiscal year 1958 program there was available on 

July 1, 1958, $471.8 million to be applied to the fiscal year 1959 program in the aircraft, missiles, and related 
procurement appropriation, 

? Total recoupments amounted to $101.5 million. 
gram years including 1959. 


The balance of $61.4 million was applied to other pro - 
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Actual and estimated recoupment to be applied to the fiscal year 1959 programs 


{In millions of dollars] 





Recoupments 


| As of Mar. 31] Total antici- 


pated 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement, Air Force. -- 683. 3 718.3 
Procurement other than aircraft missiles, Air Force-_--- 106. 5 122.8 
OE SS ominras ; 5 sph ielid : 789. 8 841.1 


Estimated recoupment to be applied to the fiscal year 1960 programs 


{In millions of dollars] 


Estimated to be recouped and transferred 
from old appropriation 
Recoupments to be applied to the new appropriations 








| 
P-100 «=| P-200 Total 
| 
sees Pc ts Fae | wee] | 

Aircraft procurement, Air Force. --__--...------ den pee ee : 315.7 | 16. 1 331.8 
Missile procurement, Air Force---------- bi eae eee eae 104.3 | 50. 6 164.9 
Other procurement, Air Force---_..----.--- Sheetal rete a 65.3 65.3 
Ser ee a NON. = 3 oS. carilne ok Soe cetera eecas 10.0 | 0 10.0 
ia I i a i a ee eat 430.0 | 132. 0 562.0 





HISTORY OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. May I ask General Friedman a question? You may 
recall, I believe, when Secretary Douglas was before the committee 
with General White I asked for a summary of the long and tortuous 
history of the ATLAS program from its inception. 

General FrrepMan. I recall that. 

Mr. Forp. Both as to policy and dollars. 

Now, I noticed yesterday in reading the testimony that there was a 
statement in the record that the information was not furnished for the 
record, but was furnished for the committee. That rather surprised 
me. It seems to me that a sanitized history of the ATLAS program 
could be included in the record for publication. 

General FrtepMaNn. As I recall, having gone through the history 
myself, I cannot offhand recall anything other than numbers of 
weapons that would preclude its being in the record. I will double- 
check that. I have a copy of it here. I will sanitize it. We might 
put it in the record immediately following the discussion on missile 
procurement. 

Mr. Forp. It surprised me why it should be classified secret when 
it has been written about, talked about and published. 

General FrrepMAN. I agree. It is principally history. 

Mr. Forp. I think certainly a reasonably intelligent version could 
be supplied for the record. If you could get one this time and put it 
in the record, either during the interrogation of General Schriever, 01 
some time during General Irvine’s presentation, | would appreciate it. 

(Information requested follows:) 


History or ATLAS 


Question. What is the complete outline history of the ATLAS program? 
Answer. Brief of significant data: 








‘Ms 


antici- 
ed 


718.3 
122.8 


$41.1 
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ht 
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Year 1946: The Air Corps project MX—774 was initiated with Convair for a 
study of stabilization, guidance, and powerplant problems for a 5,000 n. mi. 
ballistic missile (forerunner of the ATLAS). 

Year 1948: During fall of 1948, funds previously obligated to Convair culmin- 
ated in the launching of the 3 MX-—774 test missiles. Significant development 
advances were: (1) first gimballing of rocket engines for direction control as 
opposed to use of carbon-vane technique of V-—2; (2) lightweight, pressurized 
airframe structure, and (3) successful use of autopilots and command control 
systems in missiles. 

Year 1949: Air Force project MX-—774 reduced to guidance contract. Weapon 
studies were carried at low technical levels by Convair on corporate funds until 
reactivated as ATLAS on 16 June 1951. 

January 16, 1951: Directive to ARDC—study long-range development. 
Contractor—Consolidated Vultee (Convair). Designated M X~—1593—Project 
ATLAS. Contract with Convair June 16, 1951. 

Septe miber 1951: Agreement with Convair—ballistic rather than glide. 

July 1952: Component development program initiated. 

thor oi 8-13, 1952: The ATLAS project was reviewed by a Scientific Ad- 
visory Board Ad Hoe Committee which recommended that the Air Force should 
retain in its program a project leading to the development of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile to carry an atomic warhead. It further recommended that the 
project be approached in a stepwise flight-test program with reference to solution 
of problems in guidance, propulsion, reentry, and heating. 

June 16, 1953: The Secretary of Defense again directed a review of the guided- 
missile program, particularly with respect to identifying and eliminating duplica- 
tion of development effort, and also ‘‘a continuous effort should be made to stand- 
ardize on one missile for production and use by all military departments, wherever, 
within the employment limitation of each type of missile, standardization appears 
to be practicable.”” The Secretary of the Air Force was requested to assume re- 
sponsibility for organizing and chairing a study group which was “‘to prepare a 
combined comparable analysis of the results of the individual services’ efforts to 
date in the development of the guided missile.” The Secretary of the Air Force 
assigned responsibility for the activities of the group to his Special Assistant for 
Research and Development, who determined that the review would be made by 
two subgroups, one reviewing all missile programs, except strategic missiles, and 
the other a separate group of civilian scientists later known as the Strategic Mis- 
siles Evaluation Committee chairmanned by Dr. John von Neumann, reviewing 
Air Force strategic missile programs. 

Septemher 17, 1953: Office of the Director of Guided Missiles noted in its final 
report: “In the research category, ATLAS—a 5,500 miles supersonic ballistie 
rocket, a highly complex and long-term project, still in its study stage.” 

October 1953: Announcement by Dr. John von Neumann and USAF Scientific 
Advisory Board—small thermonuclear weapons would be produced. 

February 8, 1954: Study indicating that an earlier operational capability for 
ATLAS could be attained if the then stringent performance characteristics were 
relaxed, and funding and priorities increased. 

February 10, 1954: The Strategic Missile Evaluation Committee, after con- 
sideration of available intelligence information, the state of the art of thermonuclear 
warhead development, including the October 1953 report of the Air Force Scientific 
Advisory Board, and operational requirements, recommended major redirection of 
the ATLAS development objectives to take advantage of lighter thermonuclear 
warheads. The committee also recommended a new organization alinement for 
the direction of this program to assure early availability of an ICBM. 

February 16, 1954: In forwarding the above to the Secretary of Defense, the 
Spe cial Assistant to the Secret ary of the Air Force for R. & D. stated that the 
Secretary of the Air Force had directed that “‘(a) a mid-1958 preliminary ICBM 
system operational capability be attained and (b) an extremely high priority be 
assigned to the project. 

February 19, 1954: The Assistant Secretary of Defense (R. & D.) agreed with 
the broad reorientation of the program proposed by the Strategic Missile Evalua- 
tion Committee with the understanding that the Air Force would evolve a defini- 
tive plan. Accordingly, the Air Force set up the Gillett group which studied 
existing regulations and procedures and recommended organization realinements 
required to support effectively an accelerated ICBM development program. 

February 26, 1954: NAA contract—construction of facilities and development 
of sustainer roeket engine for MX—1593. 

March 23, 1954: Air Force decision to reorient and accelerate the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile program approved by the Chief of Staff, USAF. 
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June 21, 1954: Basie Project ATLAS directive issued to Air Research a: 
Development Command. This direetive assiened direet responsibility for aocom- 
plishing the reorientation and acceleration of the ATLAS program to Air Research 
and Development Command, and directed establishment of a field office on the 
west coast It specified that contracting and procurement authority for the 
project would remain with the Air Materiel Command. 

July 20-21, 1954: First meeting of the Scientifie Advisory Committee (von 
Neumann) on the TCPM at Ramo-Woolridse Corp. Committee recommended 
an additional propulsion contractor and development facilities, experimental 
reentry program, and allocation of systems responsibility for the ICBM. 

July 28, 1954: Basie Air Materiel Command-Air Research and Development 
Command agreement signed with respect to procurement and contracting au- 
thority on Project ATLAS. 

July 29, 1954: Memo assigning General Sechriever authority, responsibility, 
and accountability on Project ATLAS. This is the basic mission statement for 
the later Western Development Division (Air Force memorandum). 

August—December 1954: Major actions in support of reorientation and accelera- 
tion of the project began. These included establishing a missile study program, 
the decision to use multiple procurement sources, and the utilization of selective 
industrial competitions to choose the sources. 

October 15, 1954: Ramo-Wooldridge Guided Missile Division given systems 
engineering and technical direction of contractors for ICBM program. 

December 1954: XSM-—65 basic configuration decision. 

January 3, 1955: ICBM SAC Committee formally chartered. 

June 1955: Beginning of Western Development Division/Ramo-Wooldridge 
emphasis on program management and technical direction of contractors. Begin- 
ning of ‘“‘hardware phase’”’ of the ICBM project. 

July 27, 1955: Development directive 76 approved BMD development plan; 
assigned highest priority; assured funds for acceleration; directed progress toward 
operational usefulness be rapid as possible. 

September 8, 1955: Highest National R. & D. priority assigned. 

November 8, 1955: The Secretary of Defense approved the formation of a spe- 
cial organizational realinement for the purpose of initiating and conducting t' 
levelopment program for four ballistic missiles—two of intercontinental range— 
ATLAS and TITAN—and two of 1,500 mile (IRBM) capability. The latter two 
were subsequen ly called JUPITERand THOR. The JUPITER weapon system 
was to have a dual ability, capable of the missile being launched either from land 
or from aboard ship. 

November 18, 1955: ARDC assigned responsibility for all steps in establishing 
the initial operational capability for the ICBM. 





August 29, 1956: ATLAS missile 1-A conditionally accepted by the Air Force 
and delivered t« Sycamore Canyon test site for checks prior to capti e testing. 

March 28, 1957: The President approved plans presented by the Department 
of Defense to achieve initial operational capability for the IRBM and ICBM 
squadrons at the earliest practicable date. 

J 11. 1957: First fiight test of ATLAS missile. \Tissile tested in operational 
configuration minus sustainer engine. Following successful launch, random valve 
malfunetion in propulsion subsystem resulted in failure of one of the booster 
engines causing violent missile maneuver after which it was destroved by the 


4 


range safety officer. 

August 16, 1957: The Secretary of Defense reviewed the Air Foree proposed 
revision of the ICBM program and determined that the ATLAS program should 
proeced as recommended. 

October 5, 1957: Secretary of Defense approved the Air Force plan for the 
production of ATLAS for test, training, and initial operational capability, in 
accordance with schedules which were presented in a September 12, 1957, briefing. 
The Seeretary of Defense approved production schedules beyond calendar year 
1959 for planning purposes only. 

December 12, 1957: Secretary of Defense approved program augmentation 
with first squadron to be operational in 1959 and approved the requested supple- 
mental funds in the amount of $128.0 million for acceleration. 

February 11, 1958: Supplemental funds in the amount of $128.0 million were 
appropriated by Public Law 85-322. 

March 10, 1958: AFBMC agreed to concept of satelliting single ICBM squad- 
rons on existing SAC bases and approved certain ATLAS locations accordingly. 

April 17, 1958: AFBMC approved reorientation and reconfiguration within 
same program costs: Separation of launch complexes within squadrons and addi- 
tion of launch complexes, early phase-in of all inertial guidance and concurrent 
hardening. 
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August 19, 1958: OSD-BMC approved May 20, 1958, development plan and 
jssued approval of fiscal year 1959 funds. 


ArTLAS—SuMMARY OF PROGRAM Costs, FiscaL YEAR 1946-58 


{In millions] 


Re ee tee cel Ss Ot Oia) eee s.. 1i6 $13. $00 
Re es ee ae ita Se waa 2 nl tad acl a oh oss wy TO date A 125. 487 
BEY oe oe oe ae Gata a | SEND a ee tetas os eee 267. 774 
Rie nae Se et lng Fe Ca . 099 | 1957 es 8 ger se 516. 034 
NN ara Aa a i oe te Bae ed ee Dees. os. ode ence ios 6O8. 746 
1951_- Sa i a al oe ee . 600 | nr 
ect ea cs chats ates tes asc cos . 700 | IIa ork ee 1, 538. 567 
1953 sae cs caesar Md 3. 000 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
Mr. Manon. Please place in the record at this point the table 


showing the comparative summary of requirements for procurement 
and production of the Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE—JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FirscaL 
YEAR 1960 


Procurement and production appropriations, Air Force 



































| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
$$ _|—_—_—_—___—_| tee 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force..........---..-.-------- $4, 831, 600, 000 | $5, 190,957,000 | $4, 813, 900, 000 
Missile procurement, Air Force.........-....----------- 2, 078, 734, 000 3, 060,821,000 | 2,763, 100,000 
Other procurement, Air Force Oe ioe eae ee | 804, 498, 000 ae 181, 281, 000 1, 283, 500, 000 
Total program, procurement ‘ad production ___..| 7, 714, 832, 000 | 9, 433,059,000 | 8, 860, 500, 000 
less portion of program to be obligated in subsequent 
fiscal years 1, 537, 625, 047 1, 756, 956, 000 | 1, 801, 200, 000 
Plus obligations ine ured against prior- year ‘program | | 
funds. -- . sie teenies il saa te Gani ae We liaidai alee emote 3, 304, 3 385, 581 _ 2,018, 600, 000 | 1, 838, 100, 000 
Total obligations ic ge Aha nin silk a lar ~ 9, ), 481, 5 592, 534 ~ 9, 694, 703, 000 | _ 8, 897, 400, 000 
Total obligations consist of— fe "i Yaa 
Aircraft, missiles and related procurement_. ------ _| 7,866, 139,636 | 7, 441, 899, 000 1, 483, 100, 000 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles _...| 1,615, 452,898 | 2, 252, 804, 000 355, 000, 000 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force_--....---.--------- | 0 0 3, 623, 500, 000 
Missile procurement, Air Force.......-------------- 0 0 2, 404, 500, 000 
Other procurement, Air Force. .-..--...---.-------- 0 0 1, 031, 300, 000 





ATRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


Program and financing 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


| 


| 
| 

| 
| 





Program by activities: 
Direct oblig: ations: j | 

1. Aircraft procurement and production_---- ints [~~ achcns 2, 909, 300, 000 

2. Ground support equipment... 144, 200, 000 

3. Development, test, and evaluation support--_-__- 515, 000, 000 

3, 568, 500, 000 


etocRsr- sores 
Total direct obligations - - ; 
Reimbursable obligations: | 





1. Aircraft procurement and production - --~- ‘ Loo qa Skecnéen 55, 000, 000 
Total obligations-.---. ohd selanereial dive snogigs Mig entan tga 3, 623, 500, 000 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred (1960 appropriation act) | 








from 
“Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement,’’ Air | } 
Force. ..| —315, 700, 000 
“Procurement other than aircraft and missiles,’ Air | | 
Force (haz feted ii | —16, 100, 000 
Advances and reimbuisements from— | 
Anticipated reimbursements for future years’ deliv- 
eries of materiel common to U.S. requirements or- | | 
dered by military assistance in current year.-_- | aha —18, 000, 000 
Other accounts _- aueee | w= -..| —55,000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 2. od 1, 190, 400, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ----- | Ste cceeenbacesansaee 4, 409, 100, 000 
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Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Direct obligations 


03 Transportation of things --| $16, 120,000 
07 Other contractual services : | 253, 708, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ; 125, 508, 000 
09 Equipment 3, 163, 869, 000 
10 Lands and structures. _- | 9, 205, 000 
li at 
Total direct obligations ‘ mene . --| 3, 568, 500, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 09 Equipment __- cs at : 55, 000, 000 
Total obligations -_ _. : a ...--------| 3,623, 500,00 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up now the appropriation Aircraft 
Procurement, Air Force. 


JUSTIFICATION Data 


Please place in the record at this point the proposed appropriation 
language for this appropriation, together with the tables showing the 
summary of requirements and the sources of financing thereof. 

(The matter follows:) 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“AIRCRAFT PRrocUREMENT, AIR ForRCE 

“For construction, procurement, and modification of aircraft, and equipment, 
including armor and armament, specialized ground handling equipment and train- 
ing devices, spare parts, and accessories therefor; specialized equipment; expansion 
of public and private plants, Government-ow ned equipment and installation thereof 
in such plants, erection of structures, and acquisiiton of land without regard to sec- 
tion 9774 of title 10, United States Code, for the foregoing purposes, and such land, 
and interests therein may be acquired and construction prosecuted thereon prior to 
the approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355, Revised 
Statutes, as amended; reserve plant and equipment layaway; and other expenses neces- 
sary for the foregoing purposes, including rents and transportation of things; $4,409,- 
100,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That during the current fiscal 
year there may be merged with this appropriation, such amounts of the unobligated 
balances of appropriations previously granted for ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related 
procurement,’ and ‘Procurement other than aircraft and missiles,’ as the Secretary 
of Defense may determine to be necessary for the mire eae of the programs for 
which this appropriation ts made. (5 U.S.C. 5a; 10 U. 2271-79, 2353, 2386, 

2663, 2672, 8012, 8062, 9501-02, 9505, 9531-32, 9741 “is 31 U.S.C. 649(c), 718: 
0 U.S.C. 523; 50 U.S.C. 451-62; Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1959.)” 
Estimate 1960, $4,409, 100,000 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGES 


(a) The former Air Force appropriations ‘‘Aircraft, missiles, and related pro- 
curement,”’ and ‘‘Procurement other than aircraft and missiles,’’ have been re- 
alined into three procurement appropriations: ‘Aircraft procurement’; ‘ Missile 
procurement”; and “Other procurement.’’ This is the appropriation, ‘Aircraft 
procurement.” 

(b) In addition to the realinement into three appropriations there are changes 
in appropriation coverage whereby a substantial portion of the amounts formerly 
inal ed for development, test, and evaluation has been shifted to a new appro- 
priation for research, development, test, and evaluation. 


1 Estimate is for activities previously carried as follows: 
“Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement, Air Force’”’._.......-...---------.------ $4, 190, 300, 000 
“Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, Air Force’’_..........-.-.-- ashe daradielle 218, 800, 000 
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(c) The changes not only provide financing for prime equipment items (air- 
craft), but also for specialized ground equipment needed to support them in this 
game appropriation. 

(d) The changes are also designed to aline this appropriation with established 
Department of Defense functional budget categories. 

(e) Provision has been made for merging with this appropriation such amounts 
of the unobligated and unprogramed balances of appropriations previously 
granted for ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement,” and ‘‘Procurement other 
than aircraft and missiles,’ as the Secretary of Defense may determine to be 
necessary for the accomplishment of the programs for which this appropriation is 
made. The fiscal year 1959 and prior year programs will be liquidated under the 
former appropriation titles. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR ForRCcE 


Summary of requirements 


| 








Activity | 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
1, Aireraft procurement and production____.-......--- $4, 422, 200, 000 $4, 345, 500, 000 $3, 957, 000, 000 
2, Ground support equipment __-- Le enw sail 175, 500, 000 | 313, 857, 000 212, 900, 000 
3, Development, test and evaluation support. __._.--- | 233,900,000 | 531, 600, 000 | 644, 000, 000 
Total program requirements ctecnd ge = oheaie 7 4, 831, 600, 000 5, 190, 957, 000 4, 813, 900, 000 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ArrR ForRcE 


Sources of financing of program year requirements 

















l | 
| 1958 1959 1960 
ceeciis tincciaeeneacriieg omer eee ee acid xo acc 
| 
Program requirements. -_- : : paabndecen | $4, 831, 600, 000 | $5, 190, 957, 000 $4, 813, 900, 000 
Less 
Military assistance program common item order } | 
reimbursements dexbes sats Spesnreda 67, 166, 574 | 160, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Other reimbursements. : sce dences | 106, 534, 815 | 70, 230, 589 55, 000, 000 
Recoupments from prior year funds (actual) ----.--- 1 30,474,611 | | 461,748, 411 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years_ ---.----.-- 0 0 1 331, 800, 000 
Appropriation - . wad qoieah oe nvr oleae Sana 4, 627, 424,000 | 4, 498, 978, 000 | 4, 409, 100, 000 
To be transferred from ‘‘Aircraft, missiles and related procurement’’ and ‘‘Procurement other than 


ireraft’’ and ‘‘Missiles’’ appropriations. 


Note.—The above summary of sources of financing of program year requirements reflect entries in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for comparison purpose with fiscal year 1960. 


Mir. Manon. Colonel Andrews, please proceed with your statement. 
STATEMENT OF Director OF MATERIEL ProGRAMS DCS MateErieb 


INTRODUCTION 


Colonel ANprEws. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
General Friedman’s explanation of the salient features of our new 
budget structure and how we have portrayed this new structure in 
the justification book before you permits me to go immediately to 
the subject at hand. 

The budget request for fiscal year 1960 aircraft appropriation 
provides for continued modernization of the aircraft inventory by 
procurement of manned aircraft to support our strategic, tactical, 
air defense, and support mission responsibilities. This budget request 
recognizes significant advancements in the state of the art of military 
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aviation and is designed to provide for reasonable, measured progress | 
toward presently approved force structure within the established level 
of funding. 

Essentially, our aircraft development and production programs are 
on schedule. Adjustments which are consistent with our operational 
requirements and production objectives have been made during fiscal 
vear 1959. During the past vear, our advanced, manned systems 
have shown excellent promise and have been accentuated to meet the 
enemy threat of the future. 

In order to give the committee a general feel of the new appro- 
priation structure which, in addition to aircraft procurement, includes 
ground support equipment, and separately identifies development, 
test, and evaluation efforts, I show on this chart (chart 1), adjusted 
to the new budget structure for comparison purposes, the fiscal year 
1958 program and the current estimated fiscal year 1959 program 
budget and the fiscal year 1960 program for the ‘Aircraft procure- 
ment” appropriation. As stated by General Friedman, development, 
test, and evaluation support is included in the ‘Aircraft procurement” 
appropriation in those cases where there is an approved plan to 
produce the item for operational inventory. Otherwise such costs 
are shown in the ‘Research, development, test, and evaluation” 
appropriation. 

In the fiscal year 1958 program, the aircraft procurement activity 
is $4.422 billion as Rey Se to an estimated $4.345 billion in fiscal 
year 1959 and $ billion in fiscal year 1960. Referring to the 
bottom line on ee aa you will note that the aircraft procurement 
quantity in fiscal year 1958 is 1,009 as compared to 762 in fiscal year | 
1959 and 713 in this budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record put in the procurement 
program for the last 10 fiscal years of aircraft for the Air Force—not 
the delivery but the procurement program. 

(The information requested follows:) 


USAF aircraft procurement program, 10-year period 


Fiscal year: Quantity | Fiscal year: Quantity 
OM Sa tee St 1, 252 (oS SE ey os Sat aie 1, 412 
A ae Sie 8, 426 BERS oes an x eso a <Siodpaa 2 
RE SR, lt 20) oo oe oe 6, 022 EES Chae eas hae is exis ta 1, 440 
RR i ee 8 ee 5, 242 UN ee Be ke tee 1, 009 
a cla i els 1, 431 RUN a ee ea 762 


Colonel ANDREWS. The ground support equipment estimates 
shown relate directly to the : equipping of new units and support of 
inservice aircraft and the total is estimated as $212.9 million for 
fiscal year 1960 requirements. ‘The increase shown in development, 
test, and evaluation for fiscal year 1960 is due to the increased em- 
phasis being given to our advanced, manned systems. Although 
this chart divides the appropriation into three budget activities, I will. 
however, when discussing the detailed proposed list of items, cover 
the applicable portion of each activity that directly relates to each 
item. In this manner the committee will be shown the complete 
dollar package for each item. 

Mr. Fuoop. Are you using the term “manned system’ inter- 
changeably with aircraft? 

Colonel ANprews. Yes, sir. Manned systems interchangeably 
with aircraft. 
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With the chairman’s permission, I believe it would perhaps save 
some time if I would spend a few minutes to explain the method of 
presentation, the visual aids I will use, relate the data book and jus- 
tification book which have been placed in front of each member, and 
indicate my proposed use of these references. 

The method, arrangement, and visual devices to be used are designed 
to give an orderly and easy-to-follow picture of the Air Force’s fiscal 
year 1960 budget request 

| would first like to refer to the justification book, which is the 
brown-covered two-ring file in front of you. On page 4, immediately 
behind the tab marked, ‘Aircraft procurement, Air Force,’’ are 
shown again the three activities into which the aircraft procurement 
appropriation has been divided: Aircraft procurement and _ produc- 
tion; ground support equipment; and development, test, and evalua- 
tion support. Tab 40 contains the details of the aircraft procurement 
and production activity for fiscal vear 1960 and fiscal year 1959 in 
that order. On page 9 you will find a complete list of the line items 
which constitute the aircraft procurement appropriation for fiscal 
vear 1960. Tab 40, page 16, lists the same information for fiscal 
year 1959. Tab 41 contains the details of the fiscal year 1960 and 
fiscal year 1959 ground support equipment activity and tab 42 con- 
tains the details of the fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1959 develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation support activity. 

It should be noted that the fiscal year 1959 program has been listed 
under the revised budget structure. Now back to tab 40 on page 9. 
I will discuss each line item in our proposed budget as listed on this 
page. To do this in an orderly and complete manner, I will use a 
series of at least three Vu-Graphs for each aircraft. This first sample 
Vu-Graph will show you a picture of the item to be discussed. On the 
Vu-Graph, normally in the upper right-hand corner, we will indicate 
the manufacturer and location of facility, dimensions of the aircraft 
size of crew, and maximum speed of the aircraft. I do not propose 
to discuss the dimensions of the aircraft or the number and composi- 
tion of the crew unless specifically requested by the chairman or 
members of the committee. 

I will then briefly explain the item’s relationship to the mission area 
in which it will operate, as well as some of its operating characteristics. 
This will be done by a graphic or pictorial Vu-Graph. This will re- 
fresh the memory of the members of the committee who have pre- 
viously reviewed an Air Force budget presentation and I hope, will 
give the new members of this committee sufficient data on the old as 
well as the new aircraft which are contained in the Air Force fiscal 
vear 1960 budget. 

1 will follow this with a chart which will show the quantitative 
elements and cost breakouts. I will compare quantity and dollar 
elements of the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate as initially submitted 
to this committee last vear, to the present fiscal vear 1959 estimate, 
and explain changes and reasons therefor. The current year program 
vill then be compared to the fiscal year 1960 estimate in this budget 
request 

Finally, in order to properly relate the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal 
vear 1960 proposed procurement to force goal achievement, the chart 
will show a simple paragraph which will relate delivery of aircraft to 
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the force objective. This graph follows the force estimates as given 
by General Webster. 

I have models of most of the items listed under tab 40, page 9, on 
the table in front of you. Each has been numbered for ready reference. 
I will refer to them from time to time. 

In front of the chairman and each member of the committee, I have 
placed a classified reference data book which contains pictures and 
comprehensive data on each weapon system which will be discussed 
such as bombers, fighters, cargo, ete. You will find this data book to 
be most comprehensive. It is for your use during these hearings and 
retention afterward. 

The pages are numbered in the lower right-hand corner for ready 
reference. Page 2 is a complete listing of the fiscal vear 1960 estimate, 
while pages 6 through 11, for example, are details on the B-52 aircraft. 
You will note on the bottom of page 7, there are such details as pro- 
duction schedules. In the middle of the page on the line entitled 
“Production Programs” is shown the total wit of aircraft procured 
in prior fiscal years, as well as the fiscal year 1960 proposed procure- 
ment. There is also shown below this line the quantity accepted 
as of January 1, 1959. On page 11 are many pertinent details on 
ground support-equipment contained in the fiscal vear 1960 budget 
request such as: A list of major items with quantity and cost data; 
squadron set phasing data; and in the lower left corner, the current 
fiscal year 1959 budget program for comparison. 

The Air Force has adopted a squadron, ground-support-equipment- 
set listing for bomber and fighter aircraft to insure a more realistic 
projection of our major GSE requirements. The standard factoring 
methods used previously did not permit the close management of this 
important segment of our budget. Such action permits early identi- 
fication of all facets of GSE requirements and direct relating of these 
requirements to equipping and activation dates of umts. This 
results in direct, controlled, time-phased support of weapon systems. 
As in the past, we are continuing to factor our GSE requirements for 
transport, trainer, helicopter, and other miscellaneous systems where 
the development of squadron-type sets is not feasible because of 
operational use or development. 

With this explanation, if there are no further questions, I will 
proceed with the first line item listed on table 40, page 9, of the 
justification book. 

B-52 


The B-—52 is manufactured by Boeing Aircraft Co. at Air Force 
plant No. 3 in Wichita, Kans., and is the Air Force’s long-range inter- 
continental strategic bomber. It is powered by eight J57 turbojet 
engines manufactured by Pratt & Whitney, United Aircraft Corp., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Introduction of the longer range B—52G, with the fiscal year 1957, 
1958, and 1959 procurement programs, coupled with more effective 
penetration aids, indicate that this system will be a major deterrent 
force through the 1965 time period. This aircraft along with earlier 
models of the B-52 can carry the HOUNDDOG in addition to bombs 
in its offensive armament complement. The HOUNDDOG inissile 
is carried externally on detachable pylons under each wing. 
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The HOUNDDOG, after launching from the B—52, will proceed on 
into the target, provide nuclear destruction of the target, and reduce 
the depth of penetration and period of enemy attack against the 
bomber. This capability will permit early release of the weapon 
and allow the bomber greater flexibility to either strike a secondary 
target or early escape to poststrike base. The QUAIL, an air- 
launched dec oy missile, carried internally in the bomb bay, used to 
confuse and degrade effectiveness of enemy air defense radar, in- 
creases the penetration capability of the B—-52. It will be air launched 
at will, as the bomber approaches enemy defenses. 

A further improvement of our B-52 aircraft in the fiscal year 1960 
buy will be the incorporation of an improved J57 engine called a 
turbofan. Use of turbofan engines contemplates an increase in range 
for the bomber, and better acceleration during takeoff at heavy gross 
weights. This improved aircraft will be designated the B- 52H. 

As you will recall in our original fiscal year 1959 budget submission, 
we did not request B-52’s beyond the 11th wing total of 603 aircraft. 
Late in fiscal year 1958, and after our presentation to this committee 
a year ago, we determined that it would be prudent to continue B—52 
production beyond the 11th wing. An amendment to the President’s 
fiscal year 1959 budget containing a request for more B-52’s was sub- 
mitted on April 2 ay 958. This amended request not only provided 
an increase in the B-52 force, it also insured a sustaining production 

capability for B-52’s during the critical ICBM deve lopment period. 
Both the House and Senate : approved this request and authorized the 
Air Force to procure additional B-52’s. Thirty-nine additional 
B-52G’s were added to the fiscal year 1959 program presently esti- 
mated at $300.5 million. This provided the normal, follow-on reorder 
point for a fiscal year 1960 production order. 

The Air Force strongly feels that it must maintain a strong, diversi- 
fied, nuclear retaliatory force to remain a major world stabilization 
and deterrent power. To remain in this vital position we must aug- 
ment as well as improve this force in keeping with improved enemy 
defense capability. Our request before you today is the result of a 
careful appraisal of this conviction and imposing responsibility. The 
Air Force desires to continue the production of an improved B-52 
strategic bomber. We are requesting 70 B-52H aircraft in the fiscal 
year 1960 program. This quantity, in addition to the 642 aircraft 
from previous programs, will bring the total B-52 proc urement to 
712 aircraft. This will continue the production program and provide 
a fiscal year 1961 reorder capability for follow-on aircraft. 

Included in this estimate is $30.4 million to provide the necessary 
ground support and training equipment requirements in phase with 
the equipping schedule. 

The GSE requirements were determined by the squadron set method 
which I have already discussed. 

General Irvine. I would like to add a point. On the B-52H 
program, since we put the budget together last fall, working with our 
engineering and armament pe eople, we have devised an improved 
tail defense for this B—52H. 

Mr. FLoop. Does the use of countermeasures from the B—52H tele- 
graph your punch? 

General Irvine. That is one of the advantages of the automatic 
system, you do not necessarily have to be emitting. You are in a 
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position of receiving until you have something positive to transmit 
and jam on. 

i ir. FLoop. How about 2a B 52H counterjamming? 

General Irvine. The problem will be made somewhat more difficult 
when you shoot the air-to-surface missile in the area you are approach- 
ing. You can stand off outside of fighter range, or missile range, with 
your air-to-surface missile. | think the communications between the 
points will be somewhat confused after a nuclear bomb has dropped 
in the area. 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. , 

Monpay, ApriL 13, 1959, 

Mr. Suepparpb. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 


COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRACTS 


General Irvine, before we continue with the present witness, I wish 
you would have supplied for the record all contractors who have a 
cost-plus contract for 3 years past, showing their rate of overhead cost 
factors, if you will, please, and insert it in the record when it comes 
down. 

General Irvine. All cost-plus contracts; yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


FOREWORD 


1. Taken from a study report conducted by the Air Foree during May through 
\ugust 1958—study conducted jointly by AMC Procurement and Air Force 
Auditor General Staff. 

2. The comments and statistical tables contained hereinafter are as a result 
of the study made by the Air Materiel Command of approximately 1,500 individ- 
ual cost type with fee contracts outstanding during the 1956, 1957 fiscal year 
periods amounting in volume to an approximate $7 billion. 

3. The statistics contained in tables 1 and 2 are as a result of cost type con- 
tracts with fees completed during 1957. Table 2 illustrates the initial fees at 
the several fee rates as compared with the final fee rates as measured by the actual 
costs incurred, allocable to the respective contracts included in the comparison. 

1. It is to be noted that the statistical tables 1 through 5 provide results of 
detailed analysis of voluminous cost-plus-a-fixed-fee and incentive-fee contracting 
both initially and at the end of 1957 as to the revised costs and the related fee 
percentages. For ease of understanding, the revised estimated costs and fees 
result from (1) changes in the scope of work (2) actual revised cost in excess of 
initial contract cost estimates (with no change in the fixed fee) and (3) increase 
in fees resulting from incentive sharing in original contract estimated cost reduc- 
tions, if any. 


\ 


Stupy or Cost REIMBURSEMENT WITH FIXED AND/OR INCENTIVE FEE CONTRACTS 
OUTSTANDING OR COMPLETED FiscaL YEAR 1956, 1957, AND/OR CALENDAR 
YEAR 1957 


On May 9, 1958, the Director of Procurement and Production, Hq AMC, 
created a committee to review Air Force practice regarding fees paid on cost- 
plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) and cost-plus-incentive-fee (CPIF) contracts and determine 
if those fees adequately compensate contractors. 

Study group has concluded that contractors have been compensated adequately. 
Such conclusions were arrived at in part based on the following considerations: 

(a) Most companies have definite earnings objectives for each fiscal period and 
while management is concerned with the probable profitability of each segment of 
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the company’s operations, planning and effort are aimed at making total opera- 
tions meet this earnings objective. 

(b) The maximum profit on each sale is fixed by competitive forces, what the 
customer will pay and the relative efficiency of the company’s operations. 

(c) Fixed fees set at levels lower than profits from all other business, commercial 
as well as Government, may be acceptable to a company’s management only so 
jong as profits from such other business are large enough to raise total earnings 
to the desired level. 

(d) We in the Government cannot and should not try to guarantee that con- 
tractors will make money from sales to us. We are obligated, however, to see 
that we get the required quality of product or service from a contractor and that 
the potential contract profit is reasonable in light of the value of the product or 
service to us and the value of the resources used by the contractor in doing the 
work. 

(ce) Although there are many procurement situations that call for use of CPFF 
and CPIF contracts, these types are used most commonly in buying research 
and development, production prototypes and service test quantities. To date, 
the CPIF contract has been used sparingly in buying R. & D. where the end 
product is a report and the contractor normally is required to exert only best 
efforts to reach the desired goal. In buying prototypes and service test quan- 
tities, both types have been used and the contracts usually contain at least 
performance specifications and call for delivery and acceptance of hardware. 

In connection with actual practices, the following interviews were made, result- 
ing in these observations: 

We have learned, from interviews with principal Air Force contract negotiators, 
that patterns established by repetitive negotiations over the years with the same 
contractor or with contractors in the same industry pretty well fix the levels of 
fees we pay. Fees tend to group in a range between 4 and 8 percent of estimated 
‘osts. There are variations in this cluster of fees that can be explained by differ- 
ences between the military services, buying offices or types of products but the 
shifts are relatively slight. We tried, in the interviews, to find out the principal 
factors in establishing fees but the conclusion was that most interviewees were 
influenced most strongly by the concept of the “going rate.’’? Because these 
patterns are set well within the limits established in ASPR, the question of 
administrative approval to exceed 7 percent on supply or 10 percent on R. & D. 
contracts rarely comes up. The interviews also led to the conclusion that most 
contractors not only accept the fee patterns without too much discussion and 
tend to be reasonably content with their fees, but expect the fees as something 
rightfully due them. 

All Air Force negotiators agreed that great value to the Air Force exists in the 
potential of performance incentives and all wee properly appreciative of the 
importance of establishing measurable and administratively workable performance 
requirements. They believe use of incentives should prompt more realisti¢ 
performance, delivery, and cost proposals from contractors. 

To supplement the interviews, the Air Force Auditor General organization 
furnished (i) a study of all CPFF/CPIF contracts closed in calendar year 1957 
and (ii) a study of all CPFF/CPIF contracts held by 22 major Government 
contractors (a total of 51 if operating entities like divisions and departments are 
counte1) ard 38 small business concerns in the two most recent fiscal years of 
each of the companies. Also included were CPFF/CPIF subcontracts let by 
those prime contractors. 
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The survey of contracts closed in calendar year 1957 showed this range of fees ql 
in relation to costs actually paid on the contracts: 
‘ 





TaBLe 1.—CPFF/CPIF contracts closed in 1957, contracts grouped by fees paid as 
related to costs actually reimbursed contractors 
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Total contracts | Total dollars 
Final fee rates Se es aan a aoe ~ 
| Number | Percent | Dollars Percent 
lal rr — _ |\— | canna 
i uth ad ered hbbiehenege 2 | 0.6 | 351, 000 0.1 
1. OL to 2.0 percent. ____-- Seeks tases 5 | 1.4 16, 193, 000 3.9 
OEY ES | meena 14 3.9 | 19,891, 000 | 48 
3.01 to 4.0 percent. .........-.- Dntenke ; 22 | 6.1 | 165,344, 000 40,2 
ts a ala ainieae ‘] 32 | 8.9 | 45,010,000 1L0 | 
5.01 to 6.0 percent. ai aca aaciee ie Someul 78 21.7 | 70,699, 000 17.2 | 
PE Pa INE. ccniccecsaceeeceseacces | 107 29.8 73, 379, 000 | 17.8 | 
ee Ss citnin eco ence cabomuwkiweeue | 56 15.6 7, 632, 000 1.9 
A ee Sate inate oe } 19 5.3 6, 463, 000 16 
i I Sn ciiicciemdiconnwabseesose ne | 4 | Ae 1, 283, 000 | 3 
Over 10.01 percent........--....-------------- --| 20 5.6 5, 044, 000 12 
Oe | 359 | 100.0 | 411, 289, 000 | 10,0 | 





Of these contracts closed in calendar year 1957, 66.5 percent of the numbers 
and 86.2 percent of the dollars had fees of 3.01 to 7 percent of actual cost. Fees 
initially negotiated could be determined for those contracts reviewed by the | 
Headquarters AMC Procurement Committee. ' 

There were 37 research and development and combined development produc- 
tion contracts that were contained in the category shown under table 1. These 
37 research and development cor tracts showed the following spread: of actual 
dollars paid the contractor in costs 


Tasie 2.—CPFF/CPIF contracts closed in 1957—Comparison of initial and final 
fees paid expressed as percentages of actual costs 





| | 
| Initial fees | Final fees 
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1In thousands. 


This distribution shows 93.1 percent of dollars clustered initially in a 4.01 to 
7 percent range and 90.7 percent in the same range at the completion of the 
contracts. 

In connection with our survey of outstanding cost type fee contracts in the 
fiscal year 1956-57 period (tables 3.1 and 3.2, 4, and 5) we studied the differences 
in fees negotiated by the several buying groups and between various products. 
The following tables show the distribution of contracts between fee rate categories 
and percentages representing the ratio of costs in each fee group to the total costs 
in each product category are used: 


CLARIFICATION OF TABLES 3.1 AND 3.2 


It should be noted that the percentages shown opposite each of the fee rates in 
the groupings, represent the cost dollar volume percentage of the aggregate con- 
tracts in the statistical study for each class or grouping, such as airframes, engines, 
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missiles, electronics, and research and development. For example, if the airframe 
grouping aggregated $2 billion in estimated costs at varying fee percentage rates, 
then the percentages shown opposite each fee rate would be representative of the 
cost dollar volume falling into that fee category. 

It should also be noted that the percentages shown in the revised column of 
each grouping result from changes in estimated dollars to complete contracts, 
accounted for as follows: 

(1) Changes in the scope of the work under the contracts. 

(2) Revised estimated costs, over or under original estimated contract cost (no 
change in fixed fee dollars). 

(3) Ineentive cost sharing, resulting in increase or decrease in fee. 


TarLE 3.1.—CPFF/CPIF contracts, two most recent fiscal years, comparison of 
original and revised fees for airframe, engine and missile contracts weighted by 
original and revised contract costs 

















[Percent] 
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TasBLe 3.2.—CPFF/CPIF contracts, 2 most recent fiscal years, comparison of 
original and revised fees for electronic and research and development contracts, 
and total including airframe, engine and missile, weighted by original and revised 
contract costs 








[Percent] 
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development 
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The fee rates in the above two tables have been rounded so that the contract 
dollars in the 6-percent category bore fees ranging from 5.5 to 6.49 percent, for 
example. The tables show the same cluster in the 4 to 8 percent range and, 
although there are differences between product groupings, they are relatively 
slight. The revised figures include additional cost and fee for new work and 
changes in the scope of the original contract task and additional cost due to over- 
run. They give a closer picture of the rates of profit that will be realized. The 
following table shows the spread in fee rates between the various selected product 
categories better than those two tables immediately preceding: 
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Tasie 4.—CPFF/CPIF contracts, 2 most recent fiscal years, comparison of spread 
in original and revised fee rates between product groups 


1! 


Original Revised 
aie Re. 
3to7| 5to7 6 to8 | 3to7 | 5to7 | 6to8 
initia | ee ntti 
IND 6. chdsdodica ates on sew eee a chains Sai ne 100. 0 97.3 278.7 97.4; 67.1) 726.9 
Engine : wauipammmed : : 70. 6 4.2 89.8 | 95.9] 84.8) 269.8 
Missile aaa ici eae a a , 94.4 92.3 89.7) 92.3) 77.5] 6L8 
aA, Seo. oe ee 77.0 75.5} 94.7 87.6} 71.51 757 
R, & D-. ii ts ; is : J 81.0 78.0 85. 6 88.3 80. 7 62.1 
MGR ee nokta dts wy 93.0 90.5 83.2} 93.4 | 73.5 46.5 





1 None in 3-percent range, 
2 None in 8-percent range, 


CLARIFICATION OF TABLE 4 


First column indicates magnitude of fees into the overall 3 through 7 percent 
range. Second and third columns further refine the fee groupings as to fee per- 
centage magnitude falling into these categories (i.e., the overall fees for airframes 
indicate 100 percent in the 3- to 7-percent fee range; the second column is indica- 
tive of the preponderance of these fees in the 5- to 7-percent fee range, while the 
third column is indicative that 78.7 percent of all fees compared falls into the 
6- to 8-percent fee range). 

Columns 4, 5, and 6 provide factual information comparatively with original 
fee pattern concerning the revised fee pattern established as of end of calendar 
year 1957 due to (1) changes in the scope of work, and (2) revised estimated costs 
in excess of estimated contract costs (no change in fixed fee dollars). 

All buying organizations shown negotiated fees that clustered in the 5- to 8 
percent range but the following table shows that Headquarters, AMC, along with 
AMC AMA’s and depots, tended to negotiate lower rates than the BMO and 
ARDC. The reason for this becomes obvious when it is considered that the 
latter organizations are engaged in research contracts. 


TABLE 5.—Fee rates on CPFF/CPIF contracts, 2 most recent fiscal years, by buying 
organization comparing number of contracts in ranges of 6 to 7 percent and 6 to 8 
percent, by percentages 


Under $1 $1 to $10 | $10 to $100 Over $100 
million million million million 





| ee 
5to7 | 6to8 | 5to7 | 6to8 | 5to7 | 6to8 | 5to7 | 6to8 
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er i 3 ar wer: | a 
Headquarters, AMC...............- | 73.7 83.7} 89.3] 78.6 4.8 78.3 100.0 | 75.0 
AMA’s and depots..........-..-.--- } 828) 893) 9.7) 90.7) 889) 1000) () | (it) 
ED a cate eE ements: dole ew's cubano |} 250.0} 250.0 | $100.0 | 2100.0 | 471.4 | 4100.0 | 5100.0 | 5100.0 
PR edad onl iobipandambebowe | 72.6) 84.7 63. 3 76.7 | 6 16 7 i § 33.4 |------ 7 100.0 

| | | 











1 No contracts reported in this price range. 

? 2 contracts reported in this range, 1 7 percent and 1 11 percent. 

#2 contracts reported in this range, both with 7 percent fee rate. 

‘7 contracts reported in this range, 2 at 6 percent, 3 at 7 percent, and 2 at 8 percent. 
$3 contracts reported in this range, 1 at 6 percent and 2 at 7 pe reent. 


6 6 contracts reported in this range, 4 with Arnold Engineering at 2 percent and 2 others, 1 at 7 percent and 
1 at 8 percent. 


71 contract reported in this range, fee rate 8 percent. 


Mr. Srepparp. All right, Colonel Andrews, you may continue with 
your presentation, and we shall not interrupt you until you have com- 
pleted your presentation. 

Colonel ANprews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Starting on page 12 of the ‘‘Aircraft’’ appropriation presentation, 
I will now take up the B-58. 
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B-58 


The B—58 is manufactured by Convair at Air Force Plant No. 4 
in Fort Worth, Tex., and will be the world’s first operational super- 
sonic bomber which will be employed by our strategic bomb forces. 
It is powered by four J—79 turbojet engines manufactured by the 
General Electric Co. at Evendale, Ohio. 

The principal mission of the aircraft is to deliver warheads in free 
fall bomb pods over distant targets while traveling at supersonic 
speed. Bomb pods are carried externally along the underside of the 
aircraft. This method of delivery provides for a wide variety of 
weapon application. 

The B-58A in its operational configuration with one refueling will 
have sufficient range to penetrate to remote targets and return to 
post strike bases. This aircraft will also incorporate the latest modes 
of defensive armament including electronic countermeasures (ECM). 

The small size of this aircraft, its high altitude capability, and 
advanced state of the art ECM clearly demonstrate that this weapon 
system along with others to be added to the operational inventory 
will provide our strategic bomb forces with a modern, flexible, 
deterrent power for the 1960-65 time period. 

During fiseal year 1959, we found it desirable to plan for certain 
refinements to the operational configuration of the aircraft. The 
most significant configuration changes being planned and incorporated 
in the B-58B are: 

1. An increase in its gross weight takeoff capability. This aetion 
will provide for greater operational flexibility in payload and range. 
This change was extensive enough to create new engineering and a 
general beefup of wing and fuselage, attachment points, increased 
landing gear strength, plus a 5-foot fuselage extension, and leading 
edge extension. The increased range of the B-58B is provided by 
the additional fuel carried in the fuselage and leading edge extensions. 

2. The installation of an improved engine in lieu of the J—79-5 
which will increase the bomber’s speed. The combination of im- 
proved airframe and advanced engine will also permit greater mission 
flexibility. 

Another significant change to the aircraft is the incorporation of 
encapsulated ejection seats to insure safety of the operating crew. 
Escape and survival from the aircraft at supersonic speeds is impossible 
without this safety feature. Coupled with these changes were in- 
creased costs of labor and material for production of these aircraft, 
which escalated the overall costs, and refinements of system and sub- 
system costs. 

In fiscal year 1959 our request to this committee was for 47 aircraft 
at an estimated cost of $796.6 million. Due to changes and increased 
costs as previously mentioned, we reduced the program by 11 aircraft 
and programed 36 in lieu of 47 aircraft in fiscal year 1959. Funding 
for these 36 aircraft was reduced accordingly. This program change 
was considered a logical step to insure the most up-to-date, modern 
Weapon system and to remain within budget ceilings. The fiscal year 
1959 program starts the planned production buildup. 

Our program request for fiscal year 1960 is for 40 aircraft. This 
will continue the production buildup and leads to the level-off rate 
in the subsequent fiseal year 1961 buy program. 
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The funds requested include $29.6 million for ground support equip. | 


ment. Of this amount, $24.8 million will complete the GSE require- 
ments for the training center at Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; provide equipment for the Ist squadron of the 2d wing and initial 
depot capability for the aircraft and related systems. The balance 
of $4.8 million is for training equipment such as an additional flight 
simulator, bomb navigation trainer, and defense system operator 
trainers to complete the training equipment requirements for the first 
two wings and the training center at Carswell Air Force Base. 

I would like to point out that approximately half of the aircraft in 
the test program will be returned to the strategic bomber configuration 
and employed as Strategic Air Command opera‘ional aircraft after 
completing their prescribed tests. These test aircraft will be phasing 
into the SAC inventory during calendar years 1960 and 1961. 


B-58 GSE 


Using the B-58 (Hustler) as an example, I would like to describe 
some of the principal items of support equipment used with a modern 
and complex supersonic aircraft. The model before you depicts a 
few of the major pieces of ground support equipment required to 
achieve full operational employment of this aircraft. In order that 
you may have a better understanding of the vital interrelationship 
between support equipment and full operational employment of the 
aircraft, I will briefly describe the ground support equipment and its 
uses. 

The ground support equipment shown before you is required for 
flight line operation, periodic maintenance, and armament and elec- 
tronic shop operation. The flight line equipment consists of a trailer- 
type testers and servicing units, and small ‘‘confidence testers.”” The 
use of large trailer-type equipment is impractical on aircraft being 
maintained in an alert status. Portable ‘confidence testers’ are 
used for this purpose. They are similar to suitcases in size and design, 
weigh 40 pounds or less, and are easily handcarried. Because of 
their size they are not shown on the display. 

The power generator is required to provide power for electronic 
equipment and in starting the aircraft. The air conditioning unit is 
used to supply cooling and dehumidification to the electronic system 
which will immediately overheat and fail during ground maintenance 
testing unless the air conditioner is in operation. A hydraulic test 
stand is required to check hydraulic pressure and to provide pressure 
to operate the flight control system during ground checkout since 
manual check of the flight control system is not possible. An aircraft 
being readied for a mission requires servicing from the liquid oxygen 
cart, the electric generator, and the pneumatic starter. Upon com- 
pletion of a mission, the flight-control tester, the fire-control tester, 
the bomb-navigation tester, and the defense electrical countermeasure 
tester are used during the’ post flight inspection to determine if the 
aircraft systems are operating at ‘peak performance, and ready for 
another mission. 

This same equipment is used by dock maintenance personnel os 
periodic maintenance. Additionally, for dock maintenance, the ta 
turret workstand and the forward workstands are used. As will be 
noticed on the model, a hoist is provided to facilitate the installation 
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and removal of system black boxes such as components of the bomb 
navigation system which is directly behind the pilot. The display 
also has the large pod removal trailer, with pod, and the fixed saieitea 
rail equipment utilized in the maintenance of the pods. 

I must emphasize that these are only a few of the items required to 
adequately support this aircraft. There are approximately 425 ad- 
ditional pieces of specialized equipment required, many of which are 
armament and electronic shop-type component testers. 


B-70 


The B-70 (Valkyrie) is to be manufactured by North American 
Aviation Corp. at Inglewood, Calif. and is the Air Force supersonic 
(Mach 3.0) strategic bomber. This system will be the follow-on 
strategic bomber for the B-—52. Our early development milestones 
and schedules are being attained and are consistent with our present 
operational objectives. This aircraft will perform its mission at 
(Mach 3.0) 2,000 miles per hour. It will be powered by six J-93 
turbojet engines. 

On a typical high altitude mission the B-70, after being refueled, 
climbs and accelerates to its cruising speed of 2,000 miles per hour, 
drops its bomb load from altitude and returns to a recovery base. 

We are requesting funds in fiscal year 1960 to continue the develop- 
ment of this system. ‘To date sufficient progress has been made in 
meeting milestone requirements to warrant this request. Our request 
to this committee in fiscal year 1959 was for $96 million. As you will 
recall, last year the committee was advised that the Air Force was 
considering the acceleration of this program. Subsequent to that 
time, we added $107.5 million, making a total of $203.5 million in fiscal 
year 1959, to support a more ambitious development plan with progress 
to date being most encouraging. We have been able to move forward 
the first flight date of the B—70. 

Meeting these new milestones requires not only accelerated airframe 
development, but also insuring that development of the engines, 
bomb navigation systems, electronic countermeasures equipment, 
communication, and other equipment also keep pace with the airframe 
in order to meet the new first flight and first wing dates. 

An 18 months acceleration program, as discussed before this com- 
mittee last year, creates considerable risk in several development 
areas. The program that we are now pursuing appears to offer the 
minimum risk and insures our having B-70 aircraft operationally 
available in the time period required. 

Included in the fiscal year 1960 estimate is $25.6 million for initial 
development costs of ground support and training equipment. This 
will facilitate simultaneous development of the ground support, 
training equipment, and the weapon system to insure compatibility 
and concurrent delivery to the inventory. A breakout of the B-70 
squadron set is included on page 22 of your data book. 


KC—1385 


The KC-135 jet tanker is manufactured by Boeing Aircraft Corp. 
at Renton, Wash. It is powered by four J-57 engines manufactured 
by Pratt & Whitney, United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn. 
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This aircraft is designed to provide air-to-air refueling and enable 
B-52 and B-58 strategic bombers to operate at extended ranges. The 
KC-—135 force is equipped with an inflight refueling boom permitting 
a high rate of fuel flow for fast inflight refueling operation. The 
tanker aircraft will also incorporate the drogue system to facilitate 
fighter aircraft inflight refueling. 

The fundamental mission of KC-135 aircraft is to refuel B—52 and 


B-58’s and future B-70’s. However, due to the design and installa. | 





tion of fuel tanks in the bottom of the fuselage, and covering them | 


with a cargo-type floor, this aircraft is also capable of performing 
an alternate mission of high-speed transport for either cargo or pas- 
sengers, or a combination of both. These aircraft, being procured to 
meet the primary role of jet tankers for stategic bombers are not 
considered as normally available for cargo transport missions in event 
of war. 

The sum of $158.7 million was included in our original fiscal year 
1959 budget request last year to support procurement of 55 KC-135 
aircraft. In order to provide tanker support for the additional 39 
B-52’s, the fiscal year 1959 amended President’s budget included 4 
request for 26 more KC-135’s. This leveled our tanker production 
rate for a total of 81 aircraft in fiscal year 1959 at a total estimate of 
$233.7 million. Subsequent to this action our fiscal year 1959 estimate 
was increased to $237.8 million to provide nonrecurring costs for 
incorporating the B-58 refueling capability in the fiscal year 1960 
buy of KC-135’s. 

We are now requesting sufficient funds for fiscal year 1960 to sup- 
port procurement of 96 KC-—135 tankers. The goal of the Air Force 
is to achieve an all-jet tanker force to provide operational flexibility 
so essential to insure maximum bombers over the target. Production 
has continued on schedule through January 1, 1959. 


KC-135 GSE 


Of the $6.1 million included in this estimate for KC-—135 support 
$2.8 million will procure short leadtime ground-support equipment 
for four squadrons and provide complete squadron sets for three 
additional squadrons. Required is $1.5 million for base level test 
equipment and tools to maintain aircraft equipment such as auto- 
pilots, flight indicators, etc., and $1.8 million for training equipment. 
This latter sum provides one mobile training unit (MTU) and one 
flight simulator. A breakout of the KC-—135 squadron set and major 
items of GSE is included on page 51 of the data book. 


F-105 


The F-105 is manufactured by Republic Aviation at Farmingdale, 
N.Y. It is powered by one J75 turbojet engine manufactured by 
Pratt & Whitney, United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn. 

It is an all-weather tactical fighter. It is being procured to modern- 
ize our tactical fighter force. It will provide partial modernization 
of forces equipped with F—-100’s which do not have the performance 
needed in the 1960 time period to enable it to compete favorably with 
first-line aircraft of other nations. 

The principal characteristics of the F—105 are: 

1. It can fly at supersonic speeds. 
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2. It has an accurate, self-contained navigation system that is in- 
depe ndent of vulnerable, ground-based aids to navigation. 

3. It is equipped with a radar system which makes it possible to 
attack ground targets under all weather conditions. 

4, The F-105 can deliver a wide variety of conventional munitions 
should the situation demand. 

The F-105 is a jack-of-all-trades, capable of gaining air superiority 
or attacking ground targets with nuclear or conventional weapons. 
It will also be equipped with one M—61 20 mm. cannon. 

In fiscal year 1959 we requested $532.2 million for the F-105 pro- 
gram whic h included both single place and two-place models. It was 
necessary in January 1959 to adjust our schedules because of con- 
tractor production problems, to a total procurement estimated at 
$245.1 million. 
| Subsequent to this program adjustment, the Air Force reevaluated 
the need for a two-place F-105 aircraft. The two-place fighter 
concept was established in 1955 when we were on the threshold of 
supersonic operational fighters. In certain of our century-series 
fighter programs, the two-place version has proven to be a very 
valuable additive in pilot training and supervision. There were a 
number of cogent reasons, however, for reevaluation of the F-105 
eras at this time: 

. Pilot transition has been easier than expected. 

The necessary modifications to incorporate the second crew 
me — have had a serious impact on the operational utility of this 
version of the F-105, particularly as it relates to combat radius. 
This violated one of the basic ground rules of the initial two-place 
concept—that full combat potential would be retained. 

3. Cost of the two-place version was anticipated as only slightly 
higher than the basic fighter, since they were to be as similar as 
possible. In an attempt to retain a full combat capability in the 
two-place model, the differences between the two versions have grown 
to such an extent that little mutual production benefit remains. ‘These 
differences have had a serious impact on production scheduels and, 
— significantly, on overall program costs. 

The availability of the two-place version has slipped to the point 
W bis many single-place models will already be in the active inven- 
tory, and much of our routine transition problems will be behind us, 
before the two- place models could be delivered. 

Thus, all of these reasons collectively have reduced the desirability 
and necessity for continuing the two-place F-105. 

For these reasons the Air Force took steps to reorient the F-105 
procurement initiated in fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. The 
two-place models already on contract will instead be built as single 
place F-105’s. Therefore, the cost of our fiscal year 1959 proc urement 
program for the F—105 is now estimated to be $224.9 million. This 
action results in recoupment of approximately $50 million in fiscal 
year 1959 and prior year programs. As these funds become part of 
ie previously anticipated recoupments needed to finance the current 
fiscal year 1959 aircraft and missile program, they will be used to 
finance the presently directed fiscal year 1959 buying program. 

Our total estimate in fiscal year 1960 supports continued procure- 
ment of single place F—105’s at a production rate sufficient to meet 
programed activation dates. 
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The ground support equipment requirements in this estimate are to 
support the first squadrons of F—105 aircraft and provide equipment 
for depots at Mobile, Ala., and Warner Robins, Macon, Ga., at a 
cost of $36.i million. A breakout of the F-105 squadron set is 
included on page 31 of your data book. 


F—-108 


In the process of development is the F—-108 long range, twin engine 
(mach 3.0) interceptor to be produced by North American Aviation 
at Inglewood, Calif. It is primarily required to seek and destroy 
hostile aircraft. This sophisticated weapon system with a supersonic 
cruise and combat speed capability (mach 3.0) in excess of 2,000 
m.p.h. and long range, is designed to enable us to police our early 
warning line and to begin destruction of attacking aircraft long before 
they reach our borders. ‘The fiscal year 1960 estimate continues 
planned support of this vital program. 


C-—JET 


Since our presentation to this committee a vear ago, we have taken 
steps toward the modernization of our airlift capability. 

As you will notice, we do not plan to order C—133’s in fiscal year 
1960 as we had previously contemplated and mentioned before this 
committee last year, instead we plan to buy the large turbojet to 
accomplish the long-range transport mission. The heavy jet trans- 
port has come along very rapidly in the past vear, making it logical 
to effect an earlier transition to jet heavy cargo aircraft. Proposals 
received from the aircraft industry during the past year clearly indi- 
cate the transition is economically and operationally desirable at this 
time. The C-jet will be basically an “off the shelf’? procurement in 
cargo configuration, which will economize in expenditure of develop- 
ment money since the turbojet transports are already in use by com- 
mercial airlines. These aircraft can be adapted to airlift and troop 
transport operations. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1960 will support a pr oduction program 
which allows a rate of integration of C—jet’s into the operational in- 
ventory consistent with current Air Force planning objectives. 

In the cargo configuration it will possess good volumetric capacity 
to permit lo nding of both large bulk items and heav v density cargo. 
The aircraft will have a swing tail to facilitate rapid loading and un- 
loading operations. 

Through this planned modernization of the transport force we feel 
that we are showing progress. The Air Force feels that a moderniza- 
tion program for air transport forces must not be undertaken inde- 
pendently of other essential requirements within the overall military 
program. It has always been clear that we must eventually convert 
our airlift capability to jet aircraft not only for our immediate require- 
ments but to have a support force consistent w ith the weapons and 
warfare of the future. We feel that our request in fiscal year 1960 
for the C—jet is consistent with our responsibilities to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in supporting our airlift obligations to other departments of 
the Department of Defense. The Air Force will continue to review 
its airlift modernization program in the light of future requirements. 
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C-130 MEDIUM TRANSPORT 


The C-130B (Hercules) medium transport is being manufactured 
by Lockheed Soar Corp. at Air Force Plant No. 6, Marietta, Ga. 
This turboprop transport is a troop transport to be employed in a 
variety of missions and roles. 

This aircraft operates up to altitudes of 30,000 feet with a cruise 
speed of 345 miles per hour, a maximum speed of 385 miles per hour, 
with a load of 25,000 pounds and up to a range of 3,500 statute miles. 
In the troop carrier role, this aircraft will transport 92 fully equipped 
troops. In the paratroop role, it will carry 64 fully equipped troops 
and their immediate equipment such as ammunition and other small 
arm needs. 

This aircraft can also be equipped with side loading rails to permit 
rapid loading of “‘palletized cargo’”’ for cargo drop. Actual loading 
demonstrations have been made wherein 35,000 pounds were trans- 
ferred from truck to aircraft in less than 3 minutes. 

The large rear loading doors, an integral part of this aircraft, facili- 
tate loading, unloading, and airborne paradrop operations. 

Our fiscal year 1959 budget request to this committee did not 
request funds for procurement of this aircraft. Later reprograming 

made it possible to continue the modernization of our airlift capability 
which was actually started in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
wherein we procured 53 C-130B aircraft. This reprograming pro- 
vided for 14 aircraft in fiscal year 1959 at a total estimate of $38.1 
million exclusive of spares. This buy continues production of this 
system through to the fiscal year 1960 reorder point. Our submission 
to you in fiscal year 1960 continues support at the present level of 
production. 


AIRBORNE EARLY WARNING AND CONTROL AIRCRAFT 


The airborne early warning and control is a military phrase used to 
describe a method of detecting, locating, identifying, and directing 
weapons against air and surface vehicles that threaten the security 
of the United States. 

The airborne early warning and control aircraft will be employed 
as the seaward extension of our distant early warning system to 
provide early detection of enemy weapons. The aircraft, will operate 
at high altitudes, and will remain on station for extended periods over 
predetermined areas in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

In fiscal year 1959 we programed $35.6 million toward the develop- 
ment of this aircraft and its subsystem. In fiscal year 1960 we are 
requesting funds to continue this development and procure test 
aircraft. In fiscal year 1961 we plan to procure the aircraft for 
operational use. 

There are at present several well qualified aircraft manufacturers 
with design proposals for this system. We are studying all of their 
proposals. 

T-87 


The T-37 is a two-place, two-engine, primary jet trainer aircraft 
manufactured by Cessna Aircraft in Wichita, Kans. Engines for 
this aircraft are the J69 turbojet, manufactured by Continental 
Aviation Engine Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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The principal mission of this aircraft is to teach primary phase 
students the maneuvers and techniques which are required of Air 
Force pilots. The aircraft is a dual-controlled, all metal, low wing 
monoplane, with fully retractable landing gear, and side by side 
seating arrangement. Provisions are made for day and night instru- 
ment training, oxygen equipment, jettisonable canopy, and ejection 
seats. 

The aircraft is capable of flying 3 hours in transitional type flying. 
It has a maximum ceiling of 35,000 feet and a top speed of 382 miles 
per hour. The aircraft is employed in our contract flying schools and 
has demonstrated a high degree of reliability, and has produced well 
qualified jet students for advancement into basic jet flight training. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate included $25 million for 
procurement of 150 T-37 aireraft. The current fiscal year 1959 
program is $26.7 million. This increase is attributable to price 
adjustments. We are requesting funds for planned procurement of 
aa ar through the fiscal year 1960 time period. A total of 263 
T trainers were delivered to the Air Force as ot January 1, 1959. 


T—-38 


The T-38 twin-engine jet aircraft, manufactured by Northrop 
Corp. at Hawthorne, Calif., is designed as a supersonic basic trainer to 
replace the T-33 and provide high- speed subsonic and supersunic 
flight training for advanced student pilots, to bridge the transition 
gap between T-37 undergraduate training and the high performance 
aircraft in the combat crew training phase. This aircraft is scheduled 
to make its initial flight in April of 1959 and will enter the operational 
inventory in 1960. 

A year ago we requested 26 T-38 trainers at a total estimate of 
$53.7 million. It was found necessary to reduce the fiscal year 1959 
buy to 13 aircraft at $32.7 million (including 7 test aircraft for $15.4 
million) due to a slippage in J85 engine deliveries. Our fiscal year 
1960 estimate provides for continued support of this program. 


T-39 


The T-39 is a twin-engine mission support aircraft manufactured 
by North American Aviatior, Inc., at Inglewood, Calif. It will be 
powered by two small lightweight turbojet engines (J60) manufactured 
by Pratt & Whitney, U Inited Airer aft Corp., “Hartford. Conn. 

The primary pur pose of this aircraft is to provide jet proficiency 
training to pilots and crew members to insure a high level of jet 
qualification. At present, proficiency training is conducted in obso- 
lete conventional type aircraft such as B-25’s, C-45’s, and C—47’s. 
Also the cost of operation and mainienance of these old World War II 
reciprocating engine aircraft is too igh. 

The T—39 is designed to operate at altitudes of 40,000 feet at 500 
miles per hour and have a range of 1,390 miles. It will be a six-place 
aircraft with side-by-side pilot seating. The cockpit and crew com- 
partment will be pressurized. 

In this “off the shelf” procurement program we requested $14.5 
million for fiscal year 1959 procurement of 10 aircraft. However, the 
fiscal year 1959 buy has been reduced to seven aircraft at a total 
estimate of $10.3 million due to nonavailability of production engines. 
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ase ; ‘ ’ 2 
\in The manufacturer has now selected the Pratt & Whitney J60 engine 
ine | for the T-39 aircraft. Our request in fiscal year 1960 will support 
ida i & gradual increase in the production rate to satisfy planned objectives. 
rue | Gee 
lon | f 


The next item, the UC—X, is the utility jet trainer to be used for 
ng. | advanced navigator training, ECM training, and for airway traffic 
les | control surveillance. It is progressing through to a contractor selec- 
ind tion. Circumstances have somewhat delayed ‘this program and caused 
7 the Air Force to reorient its timing. 

Two contractors, on their own “volition, entered this competition 
ee and have developed aircraft that satisfy the UC-X mission require- 
59 | ments. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga., is flying a prototype 
‘ce | aireraft which is an adaption of the French Caravelle design with 
a propulstion units located in pods along the aft part of the fuselage 
a of the aircraft. The McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has 
just made the first flights of its aircraft which embodies the conven- 
tional method of propulsion with pods slung below the wing. The 
McDonnell design has not progressed as rapidly as the Lockheed 
model, but in order to permit both contractors a fair performance 





e demonstration and source selection it was decided to delay selection 
tic | Untilthisspring. Both aircraft designers have developed good feature 
on | into their aircraft on w idely divergent design principles. 
al Last vear we requested $22.7 million to procure 10 UC-X aircraft. 
= QgAC 
od » have adjusted the qui ae to 5 UC-X aircraft in fiscal year 1959 
at | and $8.7 million due to the considerations mentioned earlier. 
_ In fiscal year 1960 we are requesting funds necessary to provide 
of for continued modernization of the training fleet. This modernization 


59 | will require additional quantities of these same aircraft in following 
| years, and the Air Force will reflect this need in the fiscal year 1961 


a budget and subsequent years. The multiple uses of this aircraft in 
jet navigation training, electronic countermeasures training, and air- 
ways traffic control surveillance will enable greatly increased economy 
in fleet operation. Far more costly tactical aircraft are presently 
being used to partially meet this requirement. The remainder of the 

od requirement is being attempted in obsolete types with much higher 

be operational costs. 

od The quality of training is far below the necessary level. The per- 
formance of these older aircraft is far less than required in speed and 

y altitude. The jet trainer being requested will cruise at 550 miles 

at per hour at over 40,000 feet and will closely approximate the charac- 

aa teristies of our first line operational aircraft. The UC-X will have 

3. the necessary internal pressurized space to house navigator and KCM 

a students, operators, instructors, and equipment. 

0 | H—43 

- | The H-43 rotary wing helicopter is being manufactured by Kaman 
Aireraft Co. at the Bloomfield, Conn. facility to support our local 

5 base rescue mission requirements. This system is designed to main- 

a tain a 5-minute airborne scramble capability to proceed to a crash 

l site, perform aerial pickup of survivors, advance first aid and evacua- 


} tion of survivors, and when required effect the suppression and control 
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of fire, crash entry, and removal. Equipped with specialized rescue 
equipment including rescue hoist, litter provisions, firefighting kit, 
and a crew compr ised of a pilot, firefighter, and medical technician, 
the H-43 will perform rescue operations much more effectively than 
the conventional helicopters presently in our inventory. 

The total estimate of $14.6 million requested in fise ‘al year 1959 for 
procurement of 54 H-43B helicopters has been adjusted upward to 
$18.3 million to cover the cost of specialized airborne firefighting kits | 
and a test program. 

Our estimate for fiscal year 1960 will complete the total H-43 
program comprised of 18 H-43A’s and 116 H-43B’s 

The urgency of the requirement initially dictated the fiscal year 
1958 procurement of 18 H-43A’s powered ‘by a reciprocating engine 
which are scheduled for completion in July of this year. The first 
H-43B with gas-turbine engine is expected from the production line 
in June 1959 with total deliveries scheduled to be completed in 
November 1961. 


AIRCRAFT ADVANCE BUY AND CREDITS 


Following the practice explained to you in prior years, we determine 
the quantity of aircraft to be procured in the program year by the 
leadtime. By this I mean that having arrived at a production schedule 
which will meet our force goals, we earmark no more for procurement 
during that program year than necessary to maintain production and 
meet those force goals. In applying these rules we use the airframe 
leadtime to determine the procurement quantity. Where components 
of the complete airplane have a longer leadtime than the airframe, we 
protect the production continuity by buying only those components 
in advance. 

These procurements are, therefore, ‘‘advance buy” against the next 
year’s airplanes and their value is subtracted from the estimated cost 
of next year’s airplanes. You will notice on tab 40, page 16 of the 
justification book that during fiscal year 1959 we will procure $174 
million worth of components, principally engines, for this purpose. 
Referring back to page 9, ee will note that $174 million has beep 
subtracted from the fiscal year 1960 estimate as advance buy credits 
from the fiscal year 1959 ancl To carry this eaeree 1 year 
further, we have earmarked $141 million in the fiscal year 1960 esti- 
mate as advance buy for the fiscal year 1961 program. Re dering now 
to page 10, there is a breakdown of the weapon systems to which this 
advance buy applies. By category, it is estimated that $118 million 
of this amount will be used for engines; the balance for other equip- 
ment. The $141 ee will appear as a credit in our fiscal year 1961 
justification next yea 

With the aaaanin of the chairman I would now like to defer 
discussion of the next line item, which is initial spares, to the end of 
my presentation. Because of the interdependence of initial spares and 
replenishment spares and their close relationship to war readiness 
materiel, it is felt that these should be presented together as a package. 
In this manner, the committee can best be given a complete picture 
of these important areas. 
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GROUND SUPPORT AND TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


As previously stated under the new budget structure, the ground 
support and training equipment and modification thereof re quired for 
direct support of aircraft already delivered and in service is now in- 
cluded in the aircraft procurement. The support requirement of 
$97.7 milion, shown in our fiscal year 1960 budget, can be identified 
under three major categories: 

1. Support of inservice aircraft. 
2. Modification and modernization support. 
3. Other aircraft support requirements. 

Most of the requirement of $34.2 million in support of inservice air- 
craft is to provide initial equipping of squadrons with peculiar or 
special ground support and training equipment. The GSE require- 
ments for these aircraft were computed utilizing the squadron set 
methodology which I have previously discussed, and for the most part, 
these squadron level re quirements are buyouts ‘to support the aircraft 
buys completed in the previous fiscal year. For example, completing 
the equipping of the last three squadrons of F-106 aircraft and the 
last five squadrons of F-101B aircraft. 

In the modification and modernization support category, two types 
of ig re apa are included: 

Initial provisioning of peculiar or special test equipment to 
support major aircraft modification cr modernization programs; and 

Modification or modernization of items of ground support and 
training equipment for system compatibility or efficiency increase. 

This covers such items as flight line test trailers, shop and depot 
level test equipment, and tools tor the B-52F modification, and the 
modification or modernization of ground handling equipment, flight 
simulators, and mobile training units for system compatibility. These 
equipment modifications have been care fully screened at all levels of 
review and, when accomplished, will reduce the Air Force requirement 
for new equipment procurement. 

The other aircraft support requirements represent those require- 
ments that have a common application to many aircraft and cannot 
be identified as primarily used with any one system. Included is a 
wide variety of items ranging from major items of equipment such as 
liquid oxygen generators for both fixed base operation and small 

capacity generators for dispersed tactical operations; hydraulic test 
stands: electronic scales for we ‘ight and balance computations; flight 
line power generators; maintenance platforms; and many small items 
such as slings, jacks, hoists, and visual aids to flight simulators. The 
inclusion of these many common items of ground support and training 
equipment in the same appropriation as the peculiar or special eround 
support and training equipment will facilitate better management 
control over the determination of requirements, direction of buy 
programs, and supply and distribution functions. 


COMPONENT IMPROVEMENT—AIRCRAFT 


Under the caption ‘“Component Improvement,” we have entered the 
amount $125.2 million required during fiscal year 1960 to contract for 
the continued improvement of components in production. Under 
tab 40, page 11 of the justification book, there is a list of the principal 
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equipment and categories of components to which these funds will be | 


applied during fiscal vear 1960. Most of these engineering efforts 
relate to aircraft engines. We use the component improvement 
method to realize the full growth potential of engines. We are con- 
tinually working on improving the thrust-weight ratio, fuel specifics, 
time between overhaul, producibility, and ease of maintenance. 
In addition, we improve reliability, producibility, and ease of main- 
tenance of armament equipment and other components. In our 
request last year, under the old budget structure, $189.4 million was 
included as product improvement. During the year, this amount 
was adjusted to $192.4 million. Of this, $30.4 million pertained to 
equipment not yet in production. This has been classified under the 
new appropriation structure as research, development, test, and 
evaluation and will be covered in that appropriation area. The 
remaining $162 million, which pertains to equipment in production, 
has been distributed—$150.4 million to aircraft and $11.6 million to 
missiles. The figure of $150.4 million for fiscal vear 1959 is com- 
parable to the $125.2 million requested for fiscal year 1960. This 
comparable breakout is detailed under tab 40, page 18. 


ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES EQUIPMENT 


Under the item “Electronic countermeasures equipment” we pro- 
gram and procure electronic reconnaissance and defensive equipment 
for use in aircraft. 

In our fiscal year 1959 program, as shown to you last vear, we had 
$95.0 million for this purpose. During the year this amount was in- 
creased to $196.5 million. In the fiscal year 1960 program, we have 
included $127.1 million for ECM equipment. Of this amount, $9.0 
million will complete an important development program and _ the 
remaining $118.1 million will finance the procurement of equipment. 
The breakout of this amount is shown under tab 40, page 12. 

This ECM program reflects our reaction to the enemy’s radar threat. 
It is our insurance that more aircraft penetrate the enemy’s defenses 
and get their bombs on target. 

The program consists of two parts—our defensive countermeasures 
and our electronic reconnaissance program. 

The portion of the ECM program concerned with the actual counter- 
ing of weapons—defensive ECM—represents the largest part of this 
budget program. One system in this program combines the best 
ECM techniques coming out of our research and development pro- 
gram for the past 8 years. 

A system of this type is needed in the post-1960 time period to 
increase our bombers’ survival potential. In that time period, we 
must be able to counter advanced enemy defensive systems of increased 
numbers, more diversified frequencies, higher power, and systems 
incorporati ing countermeasures cire ultry ; 

Through our electronic reconnaissance program, we determine the 
location and characteristics of enemy radars. Through it, we also 
get information on missiles. These data, besides being used in 
developing strike plans, furnish us the information as to electronic 
techniques we must counter in enemy weapons. 

The last element of our ECM budget is quick reaction capability. 
Under our quick reaction capability or QRC project, we buy non- 
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standard equipment in limited quantities to meet an immediate enemy 
threat or special urgent requirement. This may be either reconnais- 
sance equipment or jammers. We have found this procedure a quick 
and relatively inexpensive way of determining the potential of new 
or improved types of equipment and the tactics to be used with it. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


The next program is industrial facilities which provides for the 
buildings, machinery, and related production equipment that is 
essential to carry out the development and production objectives of 
the aircraft, missile, and other procurement programs. Under the 
new budget structure, the aircraft, missile, and other procurement 
appropriation areas separately reflect the industrial facilities budget 
program which is specifically alined with each appropriation. Since 
I will be discussing industrial facilities in the aircraft, missile, and 
other procurement appropriation areas separately, | shall take this 
opportunity to discuss the overall Air Force program and _ policies 
applicable to the subject of industrial facilities. 

The basic policy of the Air Force is to require contractors doing 
business with the Government to provide their own facilities. This 
policy isnot new. However, management of the Air Force inventories 
of industrial equipment and industrial real property and the use of 
appropriated funds for new industrial facilities has recently acquired a 
new look. Increased emphasis has been applied to require prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors to furnish proof that lower tier subcon- 
tractors were unable to absorb work when a request was made for new 
facilities to be used by the prime contractor. When facilities are 
clearly needed, our principal work is then to insure maximum use of 
our idle industrial equipment. When it is proved conclusively that 
new funds are required, negotiations with the contractor are conducted 
to obtain the best possible position, which may result in split Govern- 
ment-contractor purchase. 

Where research and development facilities, pilot line production, or 
specialized test facilities are involved, a higher percentage of Govern- 
ment funding will be required, as no quantity flow of end items or 
materials are realized to warrant a calculated risk on the part of indus- 
try. Primary emphasis is placed on the use of corporate funds to 
support general purpose type expansions for production rate and 
insistence on complete subcontract source evaluations. 

These measures became increasingly important as the Air Force 
completed contracts for certain items, and procurement programs 
narrowed down to the purchase of items in smaller quantities. During 
and subsequent to these actions, major contractors, who still enjoyed 
a reasonable level of production, were inclined to preserve their level 
of business by cancellation of subcontracts and placing the work in 
their own plants. Such action could readily result in further expan- 
sion of prime contractors’ facilities at the expense of the Government 
in the absence of proper checks and controls. 

The cost of providing new industrial facilities to contractors has 
averaged approximate Ny 4 percent per year of the total procurement 
program since fiscal year 1951. The percentage has been as high as 
11.5 percent in fiscal year 1951 and as low as 1.6 percent in fise al Vv 
1959. Our estimated fiscal year 1960 program to support the aire aft, 
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missile, and other procurement appropriation program is approxi- 
mately 1.1 percent of the total estimate in these appropriations. 

It is true that greater participation by the contractor in funding 
facility requirements will increase the cost of overhead to be reflected 
in the cost of the end item. However, our savings realized in the 
reduced cost of new facilities and in eliminating the cost of administer- 
ing and storing facilities when they become idle, more than offset 
any increased price that may be paid by the Government. 

In addition to reducing further Air Force investment in industrial 
facilities, we are actively reducing the inventory of plants and equip- 
ment. The Air Force facilities philosophy is in keeping with its 
force-in-being concept, which does not require the Government owner- 
ship of industrial facilities to meet general war requirements.  Ac- 
cordingly, since January 1958, disposal action has been completed on 
four industrial plants and properties, and has been initiated on six 
other properties. 

The Air Force also reduced its machine-tool inventory during this 
period by approximately 11 percent (9,000 items) to a total of approxi- 
mately 72,500 items. 

These efforts I have just described lead to the placement and owner- 
ship of industrial facilities in the hands of private enterprise where 
they properly belong. The Air Force feels that the final effect will 
avoid overcentralization of defense work and criticism of unfair com- 
petition, lack of flexibility in management due to complicated control 
procedures, and that it will reduce costs to the Air Force. Further- 
more, it is in keeping with the national tradition of fostering private 
enterprise. 

Our fiscal year 1959 estimate for industrial facilities, as presented 
to this committee last year was for $101.2 million, excluding ballistic 
missile facilities. The application of the present Air Force facility 
policy by the Air Materiel Command made it possible to reduce the 
fiscal year 1959 estimate to $75 million, distributed in the justifica- 
tion book, $60.2 million for aircraft, $7.4 million for missiles, and 
$7.4 million for other procurement. The $60.2 million for aircraft 
facilities is tabulated under tab 40 on page 20. The fiscal year 1960 
estimate for aircraft facilities is $37.1 million. It is tabulated on 
page 13 under tab 40. This will provide facilities considered beyond 
the normal risk that industry can be expected to accept. It will be 
noted that the stated requirements are discounted by $2.2 million 
to recognize the possible slippage of some projects and effect of 
refinement of estimates. 

The major expansions are identified with the B-—70 aircraft—$5.2 
million; the F-108 aircraft—$4.7 million; and the J93 engine (to be 
used in both the B-70 and F-108)—$4 million. In each of the 
planned expansions, there is included high cost, larger, and more 
complex equipme nt to develop and fabricate both the aircraft and 
the engine. The facilities required for all three are primarily ma- 
chinery and equipment for use in processing high temperature steel, 
titanium, and other high-density materials. 

In the B-58 program, the complexity of the system and new material 
fabricating techniques require specially designed, high cost, capital 
equipment which has already been provided to achieve the required 
production rate. Some fiscal year 1960 funds are required to provide 
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special checkout and test equipment essential to meet engineering 
change requirements. 

$5.0 million is needed for minor facility expansions. This money 
is provided to headquarters AMC in bulk and is used under their 
delegation of authority to approve expansions costing less than 
$500,000 each. 

$13.0 million is required to carry on what we in the Air Force term 
‘housekeeping’ duties. These are essential to maintain our real 
property and our inventory of machinery and equipment. The 
funds are to be utilized as follows: 

1. $6.0 million to continue capital-type rehabilitation and main- 
tenance of Air Force owned real property. 

2. $1.0 million for the continuing modernization of Air Force owned 
machinery and equipment. Authorizations in this area are approved 
by Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, only after the contractor 
has proved that such modernization will benefit the Air Force through 
increased capability or reduced cost of the end item. 

3. $6.0 million to process idle machinery and equipment in con- 
tractors hands for shipment to another Air Force contractor or stor- 
age site or for plant clearance. Such costs cover processing with 
cleaning and preservative compounds, skidding, and loading for 
shipment. Transportation is paid by Government bill of lading. 


OTHER CHARGES 


The next item ‘Other charges’ includes production costs not nor- 
mally and directly allocated to individual aircraft models, such as 
Government furnished aircraft fuel provided to the production con- 
tractor for in-production or acceptance flight checks of aircraft. 
Included in this area also, is the cost of technical data and hand- 
books procured with or separate from the end item. Our estimate 
for fiscal year 1959 is $46.0 million, and our request before you today 
for fiscal year 1960 is for $15.0 million. 


AIRCRAFT MODIFICATIONS 


Last year before this committee, we requested $621.0 million for 
the fiscal year 1959 program for aircraft modification. Our present 
requirement for fiscal year 1959 is $685.0 million, an increase of $64.0 
million due to the inclusion of necessary military assistance program 
requirements and adjustment of other items. 

We are requesting $647.8 million in fiscal year 1960 to provide for 
the modernization of in-service aircraft through modification of the 
basic weapon system or its component equipment. This is detailed 
under tab 40, page 15, of the justification book. This includes 
changes necessary to insure safety of flight or the imperative correction 
of service revealed operational deficiencies. 

The task of providing our in-being strike and defense forces with 
the maximum capability for successful execution of their assigned 
mission is vital to the security of the Nation. As the state of the art 
increases and technological breakthroughs are achieved, it is manda- 
tory that we improve our in-service aircraft to meet and overcome an 
ever changing and increasing enemy potential. 

The fiscal year 1960 program has been intensively screened to 
insure that only the most essential requirements will be accomplished 
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and that the program is in balance with our procurement of new | 


weapon systems. 

The task of improving the capability of our in-being force is one of 
a continuing nature. It is necessary to modernize this force com- 
mensurate with technological advances. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1960 will provide our strike and 
defense forces with the latest improvement in electronic counter- 
measures and counter-countermeasures equipment, improve their all- 
weather navigation, bombing and interception capability, and provide 
the necessary airborne communication equipment required for global 
operations. 

In addition to improving our capability, through what is known as 
class V modifications, we also have a mandatory requirement to effect 
those modifications necessitated by safety of flight and service-revealed 
operational deficiencies. This is the class [V modification area which 
includes such major items as the B—47 structural deficiency that 
resulted in the milk bottle program. These have previously been 
brought to the attention of this committee. 

Because of their very nature, we are precluded from establishing a 
definitive list of line items in our fiscal year 1960 estimate. However, 
based on our experience in previous years and through establishment 
of a relationship to the inventory value of our weapon systems, we 
are capable of rather accurately projecting our dollar requirements 
in this vital area. 

In this area, too, we have applied stringent management control to 
insure that only those modifications which meet the established, rigid 
criteria will be accomplished. As a result, we have been successful in 
reducing our requirement over the past 3 years and are projecting a 
minimal estimate for fiscal year 1960. This requirement was pre- 
sented to you by General Hewitt in a previous hearing. 

Referring back to tab 40, page 9, of the justification “book three line 
items which were deferred remain for discussion: Initial spares, 
replenishment spares, and war readiness materiel. 


INITIAL SPARES 


Funds requested for the initial spares program ($363.6 million) are 
required for the procurement of new spare items to provide initial 
support for the aircraft contained in our fiscal vear 1960 budget. 
Last year, before this committee, our initial spares request for support 
of the fiscal year 1959 aircraft program was $742.9 million of which 
$668.3 million was appropriated. 

[In House Report No. 1830 on our fiscal vear 1959 budget the Air 
Force was requested to give further study to aha ing aire craft initial 
spares requirements and buy a larger portion of the spares from time 
to time under the replenishment program. 

The Air Force is fully in accord with the intent of the committee 
as expressed above. Our objectives are the same. As General Dau 
has stated in his prepared statement which has been submitted for the 
record, many actions have been taken by the Air Force over the past 
several years to improve our spares management and the results have 
been reflected in our successively lower budge t requirements. These 
results are also reflected in the downward trend in our aircraft spares 
inventory which reduced $200.0 million during the fiscal year ending 
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June 30,1958. I have an annual report on the status and planned use 
of our aircraft spares inventory which, with the permission of the 
chairman, will be submitted for insertion in the record. 

Regarding this inventory statement it may be recalled that last year 
we anticipated that the value of aircraft spares inventory, which ap- 
peared to be reaching a stabilized peak, would begin a te ‘nd downward 
due to reduced procurement programs coupled w ith efficient and time ly 
disposal of surplus spares even though the value of the aircraft inven- 
tory would increase. The value of the inventory for the past 4 years 
was as follows: 


End fiseal vear: Billions 
1955 _ $8. 6 
1956 y : 9. 6 
1957 9.8 
1958 ; 9. 6 


This indicates the peak at end fiscal year 1957 and a decrease in 
inventory of over $200 million by end fiscal year 1958. We expect 
this trend to continue. 

Several actions have been taken since the fiscal year 1959 budget 
hearings to reduce the initial spares program. These actions, which 
I will briefly cover here, are described in more detail in a special report 
which the Air Force submitted to your committee in February 1959 
as called for in House Report 1830. 

Application of the phased procurement policy has been extended 
considerably. This policy is a broad term applied to a series of tech- 
niques and procedures which have been implemented since January 
1957 to delay initial spares production and reduce total quantities 
procured. ‘These special procedures have been adopted for use in the 
provisioning of selected, high cost items for our latest model aircraft 
such as the B-52G, B 58, KC-135, F-101, F-105, and F-106. 
Furthermore, a standard contract amendment covering various appli- 
cations of the phased procurement policy has been recently established 
by the Air Force and will be used in negotiating all future airframe 
contraets. The effect of all of these proc edures is to delay final, 
spares procurement decisions until consumption trends, programs, 
and design become more stabilized, thus permitting a more reliable 
forecast of future spares demand. 

One of the more significant and recent examples of our phased 
procurement policy is as follows: A new computation procedure for 
projection of time-phased requirements for high value spares: was 
adopted in August 1958. The adoption of this technique followed 
many months of study. The most significant feature of this new 
procedure is that it takes into consideration the age of the components 
on an individual rather than aggregate basis, and therefore more 
closely approximates when replacement is needed. Previous com- 
putation techniques, which still apply to short service life items, pro- 
jected the same number of failures per 1,000 inventory flying hours 
regardless of whether the aircraft involved were 6 months or 3 years 
old. The new procedure is applicable to components having a long, 
anticipated service life and will tend to reduce the estimated number 
of replacements required during the initial phase of operation when 
the items are ‘‘young”’ and service life is more difficult to estimate. 
This is the period supported by initial spares and, as a result, require- 
ments for most of these high cost items will be established at a lower 
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level than in the past. Conversely, the computations show an in- 
creasing number of replacements required as aircraft age, and thus 
result in more timely support with spares procured later under the 
replenishment program. 

Lack of capability to project time-phased requirements in the detail 
required prevented our application of this principle in prior years. 
One limiting factor was the lack of aircraft and flying hour program 
data in the form required for such computations. The need for this 
detailed and timely program data for in-production aircraft was 
jointly evaluated by Headquarters, USAF, and Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command in early 1958, and as a result, procedures were 
established to provide the required program data within 10 days or 
less following each significant program change. 

Availability of this detailed, up-to-date program data has also 
resulted in other actions which serve to increase the economy and 
efficiency of our aircraft spares management. It enables prompt 
reorder and termination actions in consonance with revisions to the 
aircraft program, thus greatly reducing the probability of either 
shortages or excesses in providing intial spares support. 


REDUCTION IN INITIAL SPARES PROGRAM REQUIREMENT 


As stated earlier, the Air Force was fully in accord with the com- 
mittee’s request last year that the initial spares program be reduced 
and that we buy a larger portion of the spares under the replenishment 
program. Accordingly, after conclusion of the fiscal vear 1959 budget 
hearings, the Air Force took immediate steps to study ways and means 
by which we could reduce the initital spares program. 

It was determined that the most positive effect would be to make 
an all-out effort to assure that to the extent possible all of our new 
provisioning policies were placed in full effect at the outset of the 
fiscal year 1959 program. A careful study was made during the 
first 6 ‘months of the results itteinal by this action. 

A review of our past experience in initial spares provisioning indi- 

cated that initial procurements had eo 29 percent of aircraft 
ivan ay cost over the period fiscal year 1954-57. By projecting the 
trend effect of our newly eaplemented provisioning policies and 
estimating how much of the requirements formerly funded as initial 
spares, could not be deferred for procurement in subsequent replenish 
nt programs, we determined that the initial spares program for 
fiscal year 1959 could be reduced to a level equal to 20 percent of 
aircraft flyaway cost and we are applying the same factor to the fiscal 
year 1960 program. 


REPLENISHMENT SPARES PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1960 budget estimate for replenishment spares is 
$600 million. The original budget requirements were computed using 
the simplified budgeting procedure which was adopted by the Air Force 
and accepted by this committee effective with the fiscal year 1958 
budget estimate. Under this procedure, flying hour program ratios 
for the budget/buy program periods are developed and applied to the 
current, net buying program to arrive at the estimated fund require- 
ment for the budget year. For example, if the flying hours for a 
particular type aircraft are projected to decrease by 10 percent during 
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the budget program period as compared to the buy program period, 
we apply a 90 percent factor to the net buy requirement to obtain the 
net budget estimate for classes of items peculiar to that type aircraft. 
Similarly, the flying hour program for the total or a group of aircraft 
models is used in factoring budget requirements for classes of items 
common to more than one type aircraft. 

Although the simplified budget computation made for fiscal year 
1960 resulted in a total requirement amounting to $700.4 million, 
we are requesting only $600 million. 

We have limited our budget request to this amount in anticipation 
of lower requirements expected to result from a pending revision in 
the total amount of aircraft activity requiring support under our cur- 
rent stockage objective policy. This pending reduction was also one 
of the many factors considered in reducing the level of our initial 
spares budget to 20 percent of aircraft flyaw: ay cost. 

You will note under tab 40, page 16, that the current fiscal year 
1959 program for replenishment spares is $621.6 million. This com- 
pares to the $475 million requested and appropriated last year. Total 
fiscal year 1959 replenishment requirements estimated for our budget 
submission last vear did not reflect—and could not refleet—the true 
trend in replenishment spares requirements, since the first —, 
item requirements computation to reflect the effects of prior yea 
deferrals under the phased procurement policy was still in process 
and had not been completed at the time we made our fiscal year 1959 
budget presentation. The result of that requirements computation 
was the first factual evidence of the increasing effect which the phased 
procurement policy is having upon the re plenishme nt spares program. 
Since the inception of the phase -d procurement policy in January 1957, 
new initial provisioning techniques have been developed and applie d 
on an increasingly w ider scale. All of these have served to defer a 
significant portion of spares requirements for procurement in later 
replenishment spares programs. It must be realized that as we con- 
tinue to defer the procurement of spares which were formerly funded 
in the initial program, a higher level replenishment program will be 
required in comparison to prior years. 

The important consideration is that the deferral of this spares pro- 
curement into the replenishment program does afford greater oppor- 
tunity for reevaluation of requirements in the intervening periods 
based on more adequate usage experience and later projections of the 
operational program to be supported. As a result of these later and 
better requirement estimates, the replenishment spares increase has 
been more than offset by preceding decreases in the initial spares 
program, 

During the coming year, and mindful of the intent of Congress, the 
Air Force will continue to place special emphasis on ways and means 
to provide better spares support within minimum fund requirements. 
As soon as further reductions in the initial or replenishment spares 
program appear feasible, they will be made without delay. 


WAR READINESS MATERIEL 


War readiness materiel is procured in support of the war plan to 
insure sufficient stocks being on hand for a wartime effort. This 
includes stocks of war consumable items which are not normally 
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required for support of peacetime operations, and also, spares to 
provide initial wartime support for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF). The prime mission of CRAF is to augment our airlift 
capability in the event * an emergency. The civil carrier aircraft 
are modified principally, but not exclusively, for the movement of 
personnel, since the equipment generally conforms to this task, 
Cargo requirements will be placed against civil carriers within their 
capabilities and to the extent that such requirements cannot be met 
by MATS. 

The current fiscal year 1959 program for war-readiness materiel is 
$41.4 million as compared to the $37.8 million requested in our fiscal 
year 1959 budget. This increase in the a ‘al year 1959 program 
resulted from changes in certain war planning factors affecting. these 
require ments. 

Our total fiscal year 1960 budget for this line item is $40 million. 
Of this amount, $30 million is required for the procurement of war 
consumable items, specifically, auxiliary fuel tanks and pylons for 
wartime support of our F—-100, F-101, and F--105 aircraft. The other 
$10 million is required for the procurement of spares to support the 


Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 
USAF AIRCRAFT SPARES INVENTORY STATEMENT 


The aircraft spares and spare parts invettory statement reflects 
actual on-hand assets as of June 30, 1958. 


Planned use of aircraft spares inventory 


{In billions of dollars] 


| | 
| June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1958 
| 














War readiness and operating stocks !__.........-.--..--.....-...--- ga omane $6. 2 $5.9 
Ee a ae ae ae ee ae ae dicenmione | 2.5 1.9 
INR INS = reretie Sec re ee ee ee ean een boa idaste mae | 11 1.8 

Ca eae acerca essa wae ca Spa tsp eats ipo tee antl Sosa ir 9.8 | 9.6 


{ 


1 Definitions of these inventory segments appear on the next page. 


On this first table, the inventory is shown divided into three major 
categories of planned use: War readiness and operating stocks, eco- 
nomic retention stocks, and residual stocks. For comparison pur- 
poses, inventory information as of June 30, 1957, is also given. The 
amounts associated with the segments are derived from our require- 
ments computations. 

DEFINITIONS 


War readiness and operating stocks are the stocks necessary to sup- 
port programed aircraft operations under either wartime or peacetime 
conditions. They include stockage objectives, materiel necessary to 
support current consumption requirements, and a relatively small 
amount of materiel having only a wartime utilization. 

Economic retention stocks are those items on hand which are not 
applicable to the support. of wartime or current peacetime program 
requirements, but are held to meet foreseeable long-range or life-of-type 
program requirements. 

Residual stocks are those which have been determined to be excess 
to programed Air Force requirements. They include recoverable 
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items which were used during the period of peak requirements but 
which are no longer needed because of the phasedown or phaseout 
of an aircraft program, 

As you will recall, we formerly separated war readiness from operat- 
ing stocks in presenting this inventory statement. This year, in order 
to avoid any impression that our operating stocks are required to sup- 
port peacetime operations only, we dec ided to redefine and combine 
this inventory segment with the segment for strictly war readiness 
materiel. We believe this is a realistic presentation of the planned 
use of this inventory—as this total $5.9 billion of stocks are required 
to support planned operations under either wartime or peacetime 
conditions. 

In past vears we have attempted to present a separate breakout of 
our war readiness stocks in this inventory statement. However, as 
pointed a in past presentations, the only stocks we can identify as 
strictly war readiness materiel are those for which there are no normal 
peacetime operating requirements. These stocks, which amounted 
to approximately $100 million on June 30, 1958, consist primarily of 
such items as auxiliary fuel tanks and pylons which will be expended 
during wartime operations. 

You will note that there is a downward trend in our inventory. The 
value of the inventory June 80, 1958, is approximately $200 million 
less than the June 30, 1957, position. In comparing our end 1957 
position to end 1958, the most noticeable change is a decrease in 
economic retention along with an almost corresponding increase in 
residual stocks. This is the direct result of applying a more refined 
method for determining the amount of stocks to be held for economic 
retention at any point in time. This method permits a graduated 
phasedown of the spares inventory consistent with the controlled 
phaseout of a particular model aircraft from our inventory. Thus, 
excess stocks can be properly identified on a much more timely basis. 
As a result the amount of stocks which we formerly thought should be 
retained for support to life-of-type programs has decreased and our 
residual stocks awaiting disposition have, in turn, increased. 

This second table reflects the location and commodity composition 
of our June 30, 1958, inventory. 


Location and composition of aircraft spares inventory, June 30, 1958 


[Billions of dollars] 





| Dollar value Percent 
Location: 
Depots in CONUS... a aa z Saale ae eS a | $7.3 | 75.7 
Depots overseas cagwabe Foo caaed in 54 3.0 
Gnd i COON UGS nccccccccuwscscacce cece ke es 1.3 | 14.1 
RU Na aS a eee ee oie 7 7.2 
SO a oe one Ss Seu aa che deehee ae nneeadlweaias aebeabaee eee aca 9.6 | 100. 0 
| - - 
Composition: | 
Airframe spares. Dek ican oi ‘ ee 2.4 | 25. 
Spare engines and engine PORTER. co éccasnms en oe nelein aa eats 4.9 0. 9 
Armament components..-. - natawaid et ae aerial ws 9 9.6 
Communications-electronics components. ...--.- i eiticaas | 7 | 6. f 
Instrument components af 4] 4 
Photographie components patGateak : hk 7 
Auxiliary equipment components... 2.26... 5 cso ccs cciss cc ccees pd a 2.3 
UNE vow igaeteeca a Sm 9.6 100. 0 
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The downward trend indicated in this year’s total inventory. can | 


be expected to continue. Through application of improved manage- 
ment techniques we are constantly striving to keep our stocks at the 


minimum consistent with good support capability. A reduced force | 
structure and flying hour program, and an aggressive disposal pro- | 


gram assist in this downward trend. Offsetting this, however, is the 
higher cost of spares for our new and complex aircraft. 

Our efforts to reduce our spares inventory investment in face of 
increasing item cost is also manifested by the progressive reductions 
which have been made in our spares inventory investment as com- 
pared to the cost of the aircraft supported. Data reflecting these 
downward trends are presented in the following table. 


{In billions—all data are as of end fiscal year] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
| 
Value of | 
Active aircraft inventory $11.5 $14. 2 $17.4 | $21.8 
Total spares inventory 8.6 9. 6 9.38 9.6 
Inventory ratio: Spares to aircraft, percent 75 68 56 44 


Our goal in managing our spares inventory continues to be that of 
establishing an optimum balance between minimum dollar investment 
and maximum support of our combat forces. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my presentation of the Air Force 
aircraft procurement appropriation for fiscal year 1960. 


Ark Force BupGet PRESENTATION, FiscaL YEAR 1960 





Cuart No. 1.—Aircraft procurement appropriation summary of requirements 
Activity | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
1. Aircraft procurement and production_.-.. ; $4, 422, 200, 000 | $4, 345, 500, 000 $3, 957, 000, 000 
2. Ground support equipment. a 175, 500, 000 313, 857, 000 212, 900, 000 
3. Development, test, and evaluation support. _-__- nk 233, 900, 000 | 531, 600, 000 644, 000, 000 
Total program requirements 4, 831, 600,000 | 5, 190, 95 7,000 4 813, 900, 000 
Total aircraft procurement_-- ; 1, 009 762 713 


STATEMENT OF DiRecToR OF SuppLy, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


I would also like to insert in the record at this time a statement 
by General Dau. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 








STATEMENT OF MAJ. 





GEN. F. J. 
MATERIEL 











DAU, PIRECTOR 
COMMAND 





OF SUPPLY, AIR 














INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this presentation is designed 
to explain briefly the Air Force supply management problem, to outline certain 
developments in the area and, where feasible, to indicate some results of our 
efforts in brief statistical form. The supply problem is so large that charts are 
desirable to reduce detail to an understandable total picture. On the other hand, 
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supply is essentially a tremendous mass of detail; and I would be the last to claim 
that a fair overall trend indicates there are no difficulties in detail. 


Il. THE SUPPLY MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


The first chart (Vu-Graph No. 1) illustrates the nature of our inventory in 
dollar terms for the fiscal year 1958 period. For simplicity, the figures are rounded 
on a rather gross basis. The $15 billion inventory represents supply stocks in our 
depots and on our bases as well as equipment in use (less complete aircraft) by 
Air Force organizations. You will note that we issue about $6.3 billion per year 
to our various customers. Of this amount, only about $2.3 billion is consumed 
in the sense that it disappears (as POL) or is worn out (as gaskets or brushes). 

The majority of the issues (dollarwise) are subject to return to a repair facility, 
after use, for restoration to a serviceable condition. A good example is an aircraft 
engine which does not ‘“‘wear out.’’ Always subject to overhaul, a spare engine is 
never “consumed.”’ Our serviceable inventory is replenished annually by about 
equal amounts ($4 billion) from repair and from procurement. As Air Force 
weapons or systems are phased out, the supply inventory which supported them 
must also phase out; and hence, as shown on the chart, about $1.2 billion is sub- 
ject to redistribution or disposal. This amount would include some of the spare 
engines to which I referred. The sum of the amount consumed and the amount 
in redistribution and marketing ($3.5 billion) compared to the amount received 
from procurement (#4 billion) indicates a half-billion-dollar increase in inventory 
during the year. In broad dollar terms, this chart describes the magnitude and 
nature of the supply job and indicates the fundamental supply decisions; i.e., what 
to buy, what to repair, and what is no longer required to support the Air Force. 
The difficult task of managing each of the million-odd items that add up to these 
totals is another story. 

The next chart (Vu-Graph No. 2) portrays the general sequence of decisions 
affecting supply and a list of those things which must be converted to mathe- 
matical terms in order to arrive at supply decisions. Decisions to buy a new 
weapon, to discontinue an existing weapon, or to prolong the life of an existing 
organization beyond that previously planned are major decisions made at a high 
level, either in the Air Force or by a higher authority. The Air Staff then con- 
verts these decisions into more detailed form, such as an aircraft or missile pro- 
duction schedule, a new flying hour program, a change in the war plans, et cetera. 
These then form the bases for the supply manager to redetermine the require- 
ments for a multitude of supply items. The number of supply decisions that 
may be required from one major decision is indeed fantastic. During this se- 
quence of decisions, delays or modifications may be necessary because of collateral 
influences, such as delays or difficulties in funding. Meanwhile, other factors 
that pertain to supply decisions and that must be considered in any determina- 
tion are also subject to change. Some of these are listed on the chart. It is 
particularly characteristic of Air Force materiel that ‘‘usage rates’’ are not static 
and that an elaborate system of cognizance is required. 

The next chart (Vu-Graph No. 3) illustrates two characteristics of Air Force 
supply support, particularly in the technical area. The first characteristic 
pertains to the items required to support a given weapon. I have arbitrarily 
chosen a weapon which requires 50,000 different items to keep it in a ready 
condition. Recognizing that many of these items are required at infrequent 
intervals and that our Air Force bases have a limited management capability, 
we can reasonably assume that about 12,000 of these will be stocked at each 
base on which the weapon is deployed. If this weapon is one subject to rapid 
redeployment, we can reasonably expect to design a flyaway kit, with a total 
of perhaps 4,000 different items, for its immediate support when away from 
home base. Here, in this example, we must depend upon a system of prompt re- 
supply for some thirty-eight to forty-six thousand items, depending on whether 
the unit was at its home station or deployed. As there is no feasible alternative, 
itis around this situation that we have designed our supply system. 

The second characteristic illustrated by the chart is a breakdown of the same 
50,000 items for selective management in order to achieve economy consistent 
with our total ability to manage with available manpower. Thus 800 of the 
items may be selected as high value. They will represent more than half of 
the dollar investment in this support, and will be subject to precise treatment in 
all aspects of supply management. As 45,000 of the items may have unit costs 
of less than $10 (low value), we must balance the cost of management against 
the cost of the materiel itself. Consequently, we allow the bases to stock greater 
quantities in order to reduce the requisitioning workload. We have simplified 
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the supply requirements decision to one substantially based upon past history 
as theame items are not generally subject to repair. The intermediate items (unit 
cost more than $10 but not selected as high value receive, as you may expect, an 
intermediate degree of management, which is in turn selective, depending upon 
whether or not the item is subject to repair. Throughout the spectrum, we insist 
upon a greater degree of management review according to the amount of dollars 
involved. 

Definition of the supply problem is highly susceptible to change as weapons and 
concepts of war change. "There is an obligation on the part of the supply manager 
to anticipate change as far in advaned as possible, and to devise such systems and 
practices as will be more appropriate for the future. The next chart (Vu-graph 
No. 4) lists some of the concepts listed as “old”’ which gradually (yet continuously 
change toward the concepts listed as ‘‘new.”’ In the context of D-day materiel 
readiness, the evolution from ‘‘old”’ to “new’’ may be defined as a conversion from 

leadtime”’ to “no leadtime.’’ In this framework of change, the chart also lists 
certain major questions for supply management which have had to be corsidered 
Some of the answers that we have devised are discussed in the following paragraphs 
of my presentation. None are achieved overnight. Timing must be consistent 
with the operational need, and the length of time involved depends I: 
capability of a system as large as ours to absorb change. 


y V I . 
irk iy Vi til 


III. SUPPLY MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The first development on which I shall comment (Vu-graph No. 5) is the 
prompt supply support of our important weapon systems. The Air Force has 
always followed the prudent practice that only one agency will have overall 
management responsibility for any one particular item of supply, normally 
referred to as ‘commodity management.’’ We currently have our commodity 
management divided among 11 depots. This commodity management, which 
is necessary to avoid duplication, would place an impossible burden on our vital 
tactical units if they had to obtain support from 11 different suppliers. At one 
time we tried to solve this problem (at least for emergencies) by creating reserve 
“tables” of across-the-board support. Our current system to assure prompt and 
positive support for each important tactical customer involves a logistic support 
manager (LSM) for each weapon. This LSM deals with each commodity man- 
ager, and is obligated to provide the tactical customer with total support. The 
LSM at Sacramento, for example, provided the support for the F—104’s during 
their deployment last fall to Taiwan. Support for our first operational ballistic 
missile (the THOR) is provided by the LSM at San Bernardino, Calif. We feel 
that this combination of commodity management and logistic support manage- 
ment for weapon systems accomplishes the job with dispatch and, at the same 
time, fulfills the requirement for overall commodity management of common 
supplies. 

The second development is the selective management of our materiel. The Air 
Foree Spares Study Group is again submitting a report to you outlining achieve- 
ments during 1958. We are continuing to refine our detailed management of 
Hi-Valu spares items and are applying this philosophy to the ballistic missiles, 
based on experience gained with manned aircraft and other missiles. In the 
Lo-Valu area, we continue to reduce workload per item which, in turn, constitutes 
one of the main avenues through which we are able to continue to support a more 
complex force without increased supply manpower. Our Lo-Valu requirements 
and buying policies allow us to procure up to 2, 3 or even 5 years of supply when 
the annual dollar issues for these items are small. Air Force bases requisition & 
minimum of $1 worth of extremely cheap items, 12 months’ stock of an ite m when 
only $1 to $25 worth is used per year, 8 months’ stock when a year’s issue is 
estimated to be between $25 and $100, and 4 months’ stock of those Lo-Valu 


items for which a year’s issue exceeds $100. Administrative savings are sub- 
stantial. The Air Force, working with manufacturers of certain aircraft acces- 
sories, has developed a kit concept for spare parts provisioning. This new 


procedure has been adopted for the procurement of overhaul spare parts in kit 
form, and provides that bits and pieces will be procured in kits for repair of certain 
end items and for 100 percent replacement of these low cost items during pair 


The use of these kits reduces supply costs and improves the support of repail 
activities. We intend to continue exploitation of this selective management 
principle 

\ third development that I should mention is “direct support,”’ which essentially 
means elimination of the unnecessary middleman. As previously reported to you, 
we have long since eliminated oversea depots in such outlying areas as the North- 
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east and Alaska. We are now well on the way toward the elimination of those in 
the European and Pacific areas. When we consider the magnitude of the task 
and the need for prudent attrition of stocks already overseas, the transition has 
proceeded with remarkable success, Day by day, with the conversion of oversea 
forces to new weapons and with the intermittent temporary deployment of 
different forces overseas, the wisdom of direct support becomes more apparent. 
It would have been ineonceivable to support last year’s “‘crisis’’ deployments with 
the historical oversea depot concept. 

Next I should mention developments in our stockage policy. For the great 
majority of our line items, economie order quantities govern as I have described. 
However, for well over a year, our policy has been that our bases should be stocked 
according to their war mission with a resultant maximum of local self-sufficiency 
in ease of a general war. Our stockage policy is now completely consistent with 
the terms of the war plans, with only such additional assets as are necessary to 
maintain the required position considering peacetime activity. The large invest- 
ment of war reserve ‘‘tables’’ of spares, as such, have disappeared from the system 
as have assemblages of equipment previously held for post D-day movement. 
Flyaway kits remain for units that require them, but they are a part of the war 
stockage. It is Air Force intention to continue to assess its stockage directives in 
order to insure the minimum requirement consistent with the changes in weapons 
and the resultant changes in war plans. 

Ajthough previously reported to you, I should again mention the Air Force 
supply priority system. It remains unique in its ability to combine the urgeney 
if a supply demand with the importance of the mission of the unit having the 
demand. This system has been in successful operation for over 4 years and in 
the past year has proved itself again, under both normal and emergency conditions. 

As I pointed out on my initial chart, the disposition of materiel no longer re- 
quired remains an important and substantial part of the supply management task. 
The redistribution and marketing function, well recognized throughout the Air 
Foree, has largely been systematized. The Air Staff prescribes a retention 
‘program”’ from which specific computations can be made. We have developed 
and are using a ‘‘weapon system phaseout procedure”? which is comparable in 
many respects to the management given to weapons phasing into the inventory. 
All pertinent knowledge is brought to bear on the problem of determining what to 
reclaim and what to dispose of on such important but obsolescent aircraft as the 
B-36. Consistent with new weapon production, almost 6,000 older aircraft are 
programed for elimination from the Air Force during the period 1958-60. Re- 
distribution of excess materiel to all authorized agencies, and in particular to the 
Army and Navy, has been enhanced. 

One facet of redistribution is through the interservice supply support program. 
This program, which calls for checks of other services’ inventories before procure- 
ments are made, has resulted in the establishment of 33 commodity coordinating 
committees encompassing approximately 96 percent of the items in the Federal 
vataloging program. Using these procedures, the Air Force, during fiscal year 
1958, transferred $13.6 million worth of stock to other services and used $8.4 mil- 
lion worth of stock from the Army and the Navy. Full use of the Federal catalog, 
which has just been completed, should further expedite and streamline the maxi- 
mum prompt redistribution of our national assets. 

It is our objective to contribute to the maximum in solving mutual problems 
with the other services and with industry. In order to obtain mutual advantage 
from improved practices and procedures, we have periodic meetings with the 
Aviation Supply Office of the Navy, alternately at Philadelphia and at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. The Transportation, Supply, and Maintenance Com- 
mand (TSMC) of the Army has also been invited to join these meetings. In 
addition, we participate in many specific projects. After reaching an agreement 
among the four services and industry, the Department of Defense recently pub- 
lished a uniform format for provisioning. This is a major step forward in an area 
of substantial supply investment. 

In another difficult area, the Department of Defense has requested the Air 
Force to act for the Department. This involves the establishment of a technical 
information file (TIF) for ground-support equipment. The nature of modern 
Weapons, and particularly of advanced missiles, has greatly increased the require- 
ment for ground equipment of all types. The technical information file, being 
designed to provide adequate and accessible data for both existing and new items, 
wil make it possible for all those concerned, whether in the services or in industry, 
to take advantage of existing designs or new developments and avoid duplication 
of effort. Another specific program to which the Air Force is lending full support 
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is that of accelerated item reduction (AIR). This program is essentially a fol. 
lowon effort to get maximum benefit from the Federal cataloging program, and 
is tied to the exchange of assets promoted by the commodity coordination groups 
that I mentioned briefly. There are other management efforts pertaining to 
rapid and accurate interchange of supply information between industry and the 
services. This involves creating a complete dictionary of agreed logistical terms 
as well as an agreed method of setting forth these terms for rapid and economical] 
communication. The project is a huge one but one service-industry group, for 
example, known as the military/industry logistics data development unit, js 
making quite satisfactory progress. 

In addition to the development of these necessary cooperative efforts, we con- 
tinue to receive actual supply support from other agencies. Our Air Force bases 
obtain some 16,000 different items from the General Services Administration. 
They also continue to draw support from the Army stock fund for approximately 
235,000 items. During the past year, we reached an agreement with the Navy 
for the support of certain Air Force handtool requirements. We also, of course, 
draw support from the single managers that have been established. Our base 
procurement program, where business enterprises are direct suppliers of our bases, 
now encompasses some 164,000 items. 

Development of better management of each segment of our logistics pipeline 
continues. The days of ‘‘paper’’ requisitioning are practically over as electrical 
transmission of punchcard requisitions now occurs worldwide. This development 
has probably done more than any other single development to eliminate delays 
and confusion. Processing of supply information by our depot supply managers 
has progressed from paper, to electrical processing, to electronic processing in a 
relatively brief span of years. Admittedly, electronic processing is not complete 
and will be subjected to radical new developments as the years pass, but I will 
discuss this later. Specific planning for future implementation prior to procure- 
ment is the outstanding development in the transportation and the repair segments 
of the logistics pipeline. Prior to procurement, and after consideration of the 
nature of the item and planned weapon deployment, a decision or plan is made 
as to the length of time the item will spend in being moved from depot to base and 
return. This directly affects the quantity of items that must be procured. For 
expensive components, premium transportation is normally indicated since this 
reduces the procurement requirement. Similarly, the length of time required to 
repair or overhaul the item is determined in advance, and thereafter management 
is obligated to make this figure materialize. In essence, the entire logistics 
pipeline, which is planned in advance, allows management to measure actual 
performance against plan and take specific corrective action. 

The next development pertains to our efforts to exploit fully modern advances 
in the electronic data processing equipment. For each supply item, the supply 
job may include developing usage factors, authorizing equipment, computing 
requirements, estimating budgets, writing purchase requests, establishing repair 
schedules, receiving, storing, packaging, cataloging, standardizing, inventorying, 
handling requisitions, shipping, redistributing, and disposing. It would sound 
like a man-sized job for any one person to take care of a single item when we 
consider the number of our customers; but if this were the case, we would need 
over a million supply people. With some 500 new items entering our inventory 
every day and with less than 50,000 supply people in the Air Materiel Command, 
it is an absolute necessity that we continue to adapt any new system or device that 
will enable us to do more with fewer people. Application of advances in data 
processing equipment and methods is our main hope for the future. Much of our 
requirement and distribution work is already systematized on advanced electronic 
equipment. 

We are proceeding step by step in pace with availability of equipment, improve- 
ments in communications, and introduetion of new weapons. In order to avoid 
unduly prejudicing vital day-to-day support of existing weapons, we have found 
that we can phase most of our advances into Air Foree practice with the phasing 
in of a new weapon. The utilization of electronics in managing the support of 
the ATLAS missile will thus be a major step forward from that achieved on prior 
weapons. While this statement applies particularly to supply support. of specific 
weapons, we also adapt electronic means where it will allow us to do the job better 
on existing across-the-board problems. For example, the status of every aircraft 
engine is maintained by engine serial number on an electronic device at Oklahoma 
City. Similarly, the enormous job of computing requirements for organizational 
equipment has been accomplished electronically at Memphis, Tenn. We are in 
the process of installing a large electronic computer at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base to control the Air Foree cataloging effort, maintain its integrity, expedite 
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standardization, and assure appropriate coding of necessary management informa- 
tion to the basic Federal stoek number. In future years, major supply improve- 
ments will occur in this area and in the related communications area. 

This presentation can, at best, give you only a broad outline of the scope of 
supply or logistics management. A perusal of the Air Force spares study group 
report, that is being submitted to you, will give a further picture of the com- 
plexity of the total problem. It seems obvious that the knowledge required of 
a supply manager can no longer be obtained from experience alone. He should 
understand everything from high-level planning to the details of how the lowest 
level customer is supported. An important development in recent years, there- 
fore, is the enhancement of our logistics education program. I shall mention 
only two courses. The advanced logistics course, started some 3 years ago, has 
produced some outstanding managers in the field grades. Their influence, being 
felt worldwide, varies from logistics advice to the Chinese Air Force to logisties 
assistance to the NATO countries; from Air Staff planning to management of 
ballistic missile support. During the past year the Air Materiel Command 
started a second course devoted solely to ‘‘requirements,’’ and graduated the 
first class in December 1958. I feel confident that these graduates will con- 
tribute greatly to a subject of great interest to you—the determination of the 
requirements upon which appropriations are made for supply support. Our 
logisties educational program, conducted by the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Air University, is held at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base where a 
maximum contribution can readily be made by the headquarters of the Air 
Materiel Command. However, both additional assistance and participation are 
obtained from universities, industry, other military services, and governmental 
agencies. 

Several years ago we had very little dollar information pertaining to our supply 
status and practically no ability to break down our supply position in dollar 
terms, whether for internal management or for review purposes. The next chart 
(Vu-graph No. 6) illustrates current manager ent practice in this respect. I have 
chosen as an actual example a recent computation of the high value inventory 
manaced by our cepot at Mobile, Ala. You will note that this ¢epot manages 
some $111 million in this category. As a result of new program information pro- 
vided by our Air Staff, a computation was performed to determine the requirement 
for this category of items and to relate existing assets (whether on hand or on 
order) to this requirement. We found that the total requirement to support the 
new program was $69.4 million, and to meet it we had $35.9 million of serviceable 
inventory, $9.4 million of reparable inventory, and $16.4 niillion on oreer. These 
assets total $61.7 million, and we were therefore short $7.7 million worth of items 
required to support the new programs. ‘The left-hand columns indicate a break- 
down of the requirement and the available assets to meet the requirement. Start- 
ing from the left, you will note that there is no requirement for war readiness 
materiel (war reserves); since, as I have explained, our stockage policy builds the 
war requirements into our “normal” stocks, There are a few exceptions to this 
statement; e.g., war consumables, but these are not managed at Mobile. The 
next column indicates the amount of materiel that is required for our stock 
levels, ‘This stems from a straight-forward computation of what is required for 
the activities specified in the war plan. 

For any of our materiel, the sum of these first two columns indicates the service- 
able assets necessary to execute the war plan. The third column represents the 
materiel required in the repair cycle; i.e., en route to or undergoing repair at our 
overhaul facilities. The fourth column indicates the dollar amount of materiel 
that will be worn out or consumed through the operating period that we are con- 
sidering. The tick mark above the fourth column indicates the dollar value of 
issues that will be required through this period. You will recall the relationship 
between issues and consumption which I explained on my initial chart. The fifth 
column shows the requirement to support particular projects directed by higher 
authority. These projects may include a special modification, support of some 
MAP project overseas, et cetera. The sixth column represents materiel that 
would be consumed or worn out through the leadtime pertaining to each item. 
Although these are expensive and complex items, a hasty comparison with the 
requirement for the operating period (the fourth column) indicates that leadtime 
on the average is approximately 6 months. The seventh column indicates “pro- 
visional spares.’’ These include “insurance’’ spares on which no issue or wear-out 
rate can be developed and on which no normal computation can be performed. 
They also include those spares on which there is insufficient experience to indicate 
an issue or wear-out rate. We have, as you can see, broken down our require- 
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ments into logical ‘“‘segments’’ for analysis or review of each in lieu of the broad 
total. Each segment, as well as the total, shows the serviceable, reparable, and 
on-order assets available to meet the requirement. 

Phe right-hand section of the chart indicates other assets beyond those needed 
to meet the newly computed requirement. The first of these columns labeled 
“Not to be terminated,”’ indicates assets on hand or on order that will be uced in 
the vear following the period for which the computation is made. Obviously 
these should be retained and, if on order, should not be terminated. The next 
eolumn, labeled “iteonomiec retention,” indicates those items that are on hand or 


on order which are computed to be required during the remaining life of the air. 
craft to whie they pertain. While we would not buy them today, they should 
logically be retained for future use. You will note that there is a small quantity 
in this category “On order.”’ As soon as the computation is made, the manage- 
ment depot ! ikes an effort to terminate these quantit ies! and, if it is feasible and 
economical to do so, termination is consummated. rhe next column, labeled 
“Contingeney retention,’’ represents items which, for some unusual reason 
normally by direction of higher authority) must be retained. These particular 
items were held pending assessment for a potential MAP use. The next column 
indicates materiel which aeccordi ig to the computation has become excess Oo 
U.S. Air Force requirements. Materiel portrayed on this chart is manazed by the 
Mobile depot and consists of support for Republic aircraft and airborne starters, 
Che majority of the aircraft is the F-S4 model, which is gradually beinz reduced, 
\s mentioned previously, when an aircraft phases out the support pertaining to it 


must also be phased out. 

It is interesting to note that the large majority of the materiel computed as 
excess is in reparable condition, which means that we have been successful in 
avoiding unnecessary repair. One final remark concerning this chart is to note 
the relative size of the total requirement ($69.4 million) or even the total assets 
($111.6 million) to the total amount of materiel to be issued to support the new 
requirement ($131.6 million), which is indicated by the tick mark over the total 
requirements column. This again illustrates the important role played by our 
maintenance activities (along with procurement) in supporting our Air Force 
programs. 

In discussing these developments, I have not intended to gloss over reported 
instances of deficiencies in management, errors in judgment, or failure to comply 
with existing instructions and directives. These mistakes, too frequently found 
in an organization as large and complex as the Air Force logistic system, are 
corrected as they are discovered or anticipated. Unfortunately, examples of 
discrepancies are frequently magnified out of proportion to their relative impor- 
tance. Obviously, both criticism and progress should be considered in proper 
context. 

IV. SUPPLY MANAGEMENT TRENDS 


In most areas, it is difficult to devise charts or other means of portraying 
meaningful trends in supply management. However, I have selected a few which 
will tend to confirm the validity of the developments I have just described. 

The first (Vu-graph No. 7) covering the period from October 1954 to June 1958, 
shows the relative dollar value of our Air Force supply stocks in comparison with 
the value of our active air vehicle inventory which we must support. Since this 
chart excludes equipment that is in use, the inventory shown here does not match 
the $15 billion inventory shown on my first chart. Presuming a copy of this chart 
will be incorporated in the record, I will not describe it in detail except to point 
out that total Air Force supply stocks have remained substantially the same in 
dollar value while the value of the air vehicle inventory has more than doubled. 

On the next chart (Vu-graph No. 8), a rather complex one covering the period 
from fiseal year 1952 through fiscal year 1958, I will simply point out a few illustra- 
tive trends. Two lines illustrate the increasing supply support job, and one tends 
to confirm the other. These are the lines labeled “active Air Force supply items” 
and ‘‘horsepower flying hours.’”’ The two lines near the top of the chart indicate 
Air Materiel Command’s supply manpower within the continental United States 
for the entire period, and an increment for manpower overseas starting when the 
Air Materiel Command assumed control of the oversea depots. 

You will note the relative stability of these trends compared to the lines which 
measure our supply support job. This confirms the validity of our efforts in 
selective management, in the elimination of unnecessary middlemen, and in the 
exploitation of advanced data processing and communication equipment. Near 
the bottom of the chart the line labeled ‘AOC P—Overall”’ remains between 5 and 
6 percent, and indicates the average percentage of aircraft out of commission 
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for parts in the Air Force as a whole. Also near the bottom are two lines labeled 
“AOCP—Vital,”’ which show our experience with certain very important war 
plan aircraft. I feel that these trends verify our Air Force supply priority system 
and our pinpointed prompt supply support for important weapons through our 
logistic support managers. The other line worthy of comment is labeled “Spares 
Percentage,’’ which indicates the relative amount of initial spares support that 
has been requested of you each fiscal year. This trend line, together with the 
previous chart, illustrates what has been achieved by se lective management, by 
our efforts to improve all segments of the logistics pipeline, and by our continuous 
gearing of stockage policies directly to the requirements of the war plan. 
Although my chart on the value of supply inventory compared to the value of 
the air vehicles being supported indicated relative stability in the supply inventory, 
it is well known that unit costs have risen considerably during the past few years. 
This can only mean that the total physical volume of supply stocks has decfeased 
and that the requirement for storage space has similarly decreased. As this de- 
crease occurs, we are particularly alert to the elimination of unnecessary supply 
installations. The next chart (Vu-Graph No. 9) indicates in fairly effective form 
our progress in this respect. It lists those installations with a substantial Air 
Materiel Command supply function which were authorized but not built, which 
were closed, and which are now in the process of being closed (Vu-Graph No. 10). 
When this phase down is completed in 1962, we will have a hard core CONUS 
supply complex of 11 depots and 4 off-base storage annexes, Experience gained 
in providing direct support from CONUS depots to oversea activities has proved 
conclusively that effective and economical support can be furnished directly from 


the United States. 
V. CONCLUSION 


As you will have noted, there is no startling new development in supply man- 
agement unless it is our consistent progress in the relatively well-defined areas 
that | have described. Our objective is to provide effective support to our Air 
Force as economically as possible. We must continue to support our manned 
aircraft force and, at the same time, bear the terrific expense of developing and 
supporting a missile force. The management of one particular item of supply 
is straightforward and is no particular problem. The management of millions of 
items, under the circumstances in which they must be managed, is relatively 
unprecedented and calls for maximum ingenuity and foresight. We sincerely 
hope that the desires of this committee, as stated in past hearings, have been 
substantially incorporated in our practices. 


AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Manon. We will place in the record at this point a letter 
addressed to the committee by Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Garlock, under date of February 4, 1959. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

FeBRUARY 4, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Department of Defense Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHatRMAN: Reference is made to page 66, House Report 1830 and 
page 6 (title III, DA) and page 7 (title V, DAF) Conference Report No. 2503. 
In the reports cited, the Air Force was requested to give further study to reduc- 
ing aircraft initial spares requirements and buy a larger portion of the spares 
under the replenishment program. 

The Air Force is fully in accord with the intent of your committee as expressed 
above. Our objectives are the same. Many actions have been taken by the 
Air Force over the past several years to achieve these objectives and our continu- 
ing interest is manifested by several additional steps which have been taken since 
the fiscal vear 1959 budget hearings. 

Application of the phased procurement policy has been extended considerably. 
This policy is a broad term applied to a series of techniques and procedures which 
have been implemented since January 1957 to delay initial spares production 
and re uce total quantities procured. Three specific procedures have been 
implemented with a to the initial provisioning of selected high cost items 
for our latest model aircraft. The procedures are as follows: 
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(a) Procure minimum quantities of selected items for limited distribution to 
using activities to satisfy early, unpredictable demands. Items selected are 
those for which spares demand is anticipated as a result of fair wear and tear, 
but requirements cannot be reliably predicted at the time of initial provisioning, 
Procurement of addditional spares is deferred until usage experience can be 
accumulated for use in projecting realistic requirements. 

(b) Estimate the total initial spares requirements, but procure only a portion 
in final usable form. Back up the remainder of the requirement by procuring 
and keeping on hand a buffer stock of finished or semifinished items or raw mate- 
rial in the production inventory of the contractor for use in meeting demands 
for quick fabrication and delivery. In other words, use speed of production to 
meet inereased spare requirements rather than maintaining large inventories. 
When experience does not justify the full spares requirements originally esti- 
mated, this buffer stock will be released for use in end article production. 

(c) Do not procure expensive, insurance-type items but arrange with the con- 
tractor for immediate delivery of such spares from his production stocks. These 
items—wing assemblies, doors, panels, ete.—are those which are not subject to 
normal replacement but may be required in the event of unforeseen structural 
damage to an aircraft. 

These procedures which result in deferred procurement will be applied where 
feasible to future production programs and every effort will be made to refine 
and expand their application. A standard contract amendment covering the 
application of these procedures has been established by the Air Force and will 
be used in negotiating all future airframe contracts. 

Another example of the progress being made in improving our spares manage- 
ment is the expanded application of the repair kit concept. Briefly, a repair 
kit is a package identified by one part number, containing low cost and high 
replacement items utilized by an Air Force activity at the time of repair or over- 
haul of an aireraft component or assembly. Originally developed and service 
tested for accessory items such as engine fuel pumps, this concept has now been 
extended to all property classes of equipment which lend themselves to this type 
of support. Recent figures indicate that kits have been established for use in 
repair of approximately 4,000 different line items. Air Force Spares Study Group 
Report No. 7 presented to the committee last year contains a detailed outline 
of the repair kit concept. 

Since the inception of the phased procurement policy in January 1957, addi- 
tional, initial spares provisioning techniques have been developed and applied 
on an increasingly wider scale. Two of the more significant and recent ex- 
amples are: 

(a) A new computation procedure for projection of time-phased requirements 
for high-value spares was adopted in August 1958. The adoption of this tech- 
nique followed many months of study which led to its perfection. The most 
significant feature of this new procedure is that it takes into consideration the age 
of the components on an individual rather than aggregate basis, and therefore 
more closely approximates when replacement is needed. Lack of capability to 
project time-phased requirements in the detail required prevented our application 
of this principle in prior years. Previous computation techniques, which still 
apply to short service life items, projected the same number of failures per 1,000 
inventory flying hours regardless of whether the aircraft involved were 6 months or 
3 years old. The new procedure is applicable to components having a long, 
anticipated service life and will tend to reduce the estimated number of replace- 
ments required during the initial phase of operation when the items are ‘‘voung”’ 
and service life is more difficult to estimate. This is the period supported by initial 
spares and, as a result, requirements for most of these high cost items will be 
established at a lower level than in the past. Conversely, the computations 
show an increasing number of replacements required as aircraft age, and thus 
result in more timely support with spares procured later under the replenishment 
program. 

(6) The initial spares program now provides peacetime support for only that 
period of time each production aircraft will be in the inventory during the first 12 
months of the delivery from the particular aireraft procram involved. Thus, an 
aircraft accepted 5 months before the end of the first 12 months program period 
receives 5 months peacetime support rather than 12 months support as under our 
previous system. This technique was adopted in July 1958 after many months 
of evaluation as to the effect on our support capabilitv. As a result, of this new 
technique, the remainder of the peacetime program period previously funded as 
initial spares is now being funded in the following year’s replenishment program. 
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Procedures and techniques such as those mentioned above are the result of un- 
remitting effort by the Air Force. This effort goes on at all levels—Headquarters, 
USAF, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, depot and base, in supply, mainte- 
nance, programing, and procurement. Through this joint and concerted effort we 
have established our phased requirements and phased procurement approach, 
reduced repair cycle times, and used refined programing and requirements tech- 
niques to ste¢ adily decrease our initial spare requirements. Each year the payoff 
has been increasing. This year has been no exception, for we have again been 
able to make a major re .duetion in the initial program, 

As a result of the actions previously descril ed, the Air Force’s fiseal year 1960 
budget request for initial spares is equal to only 20 percent of aircraft flyaway cost. 

This is a considerable decrease from the 28.5 percent level requested and 25.3 
percent appropriat ted for fiseal year 1959. 

In accordance with the committee’s request, a very careful review of the initi: il 
spares program Was made early in fiscal yeai 1959 with a view toward deferring as 
many spares requirements as possible for later procurement in the replenishment 
program, Actual experience showed that initial spares provisioning averaged 
29 percent of aircraft flyaway cost over the period fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 
1957, However, this experience did not reflect the effect of some of the new 
provisioning policies which were just then being implemented. Accordingly, a 
careful study was undertaken to determine the proportion of spares re quirements 
previously funded in the initial program which beginning in fiscal year 1959, 
would be deferred into subsequent replenishment programs. The results indi- 
eated that the initial spares program could be reduced to an amount equal to 
20 percent of aircraft flyaway cost, This is our estimate for the initial spares 


program based on all pertinent knowledge available at this time. Accordingly, 
this level has been established for both the fiscal year 1959 procurement program 
and the fiscal year 1960 budget. The Air Force believes this 20 percent level to 


be most conservative and that any lower level definitely should not be considered 
intil justified by experience accumulated in implementing the new provisioning 
policies adopted this fiscal year 

While significant reductions have been made in the initial spares program by 
deferring a substantial portion of requirements for procurement in later years, 
it must be recognized that a higher level replenishment program is inevitable. 
An important point, however, is that a deferral does not necessarily mean a buy 
in subsequent years. In many eases, requirements will be reduced based upon 
more adequate usage experience and with opportunities for reevaluating require- 
ments mhore often in the intervening periods. 

During the coming year, and mindful of the intent of Congress, the Air Force 
will continue to place special emphasis on ways and means to provide better 
spares support within minimum fund requirements. As soon as further reduc- 
tions in the initial or replenishment spares program appear feasible, they will be 
made without delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE 8S. GaARLOCK, 
Assistant Secreiary of the Air Force. 


a 


Monpay, Aprit 13, 1959. 


’ 
COST OF MEGATON DELIVERED ON TARGET 


Mr. Mauon. When we adjourned Friday we agreed that General 
Irvine would present to us upon our request some relative facts and 
figures in regard to the cost of delivering destruction upon targets, 
by the various available means. 

General, I wish that you would take over and present these matters. 
I wish that you would keep in your mind in this testimony that we on 
this committee are concerned about duplication of effort. We want 
to be as realistic as possible. We do not want to have too much of a 
deterrent, but we want the deterrent to be adequate. We want to go 
about this business of getting a deterrent in ar most feasible, practical, 
safe, and reliable way. We want to keep in mind always national 
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defense is the first consideration. One of the important considera. 
tions is the taxpayers and our resources generally. 

If you will keep that in the background of your thinking, and if you 
will make any comments that you might think pertinent as you pro- 
ceed, we will appreciate it. 

Ge neral Irvine. You described precisely what has been one of the 
Air Force’s problems in programing—first determining the cost of the 

various methods to accomplish our mission of deterrence, or if we were 
directed to action as a result of Russia moving in on one of our allies, 
one of our NATO members, what we would do in either « ‘ase, if we 
struck first or if we struck after we had been attacked. 

We have gone into that problem very deeply over a period of years. 
In our determinations we have considered very carefully whether we 
should continue the B-52 program or whether we should build the 
B-58; whether we should go ahead with the B-70; the rate at which we 
should build the ATLAS, and the desirability and cost of the MIN- 
UTEMAN and POLARIS phasing in sooner or later. I am presenting 
my personal views in these comparisons. 

I put together hurriedly over Sunday some of this data, as you re- 
quested, including the B-52, ATLAS, TITAN, POLARIS, and MIN- 
UTEMAN. In this calculation of survivability, reliability, and | 


penetration vou get into some pretty complic ated mathematics. | 
can furnish some of these details for the record, but it would take a | 


long time to explain them here. 
Now, this is a consideration, should we say, of a target of medium 
difficulty which is protected to 10 pounds per square inch. ‘This is 


looking ahead to the period of 1963 as we should for the proeceenre 


that we are planning on now. 


We have two cases, one a point target and one en area type target, 


or so-called soft target. Essentially by that time period the A’ [LAS | 


and the TITAN will have similar capabilities. We have tried to be | 


reasonable and conservative in our estimat® 


We feel in this time period that the ATLAS will have a CEP ol | 


—— and by the carrying forward of the ablation type nose cone 


. . , . | 
we can get an increased yield. We are trying to take average and | 


reasonable numbers. 


The survivability here of ———— percent, is based on the fact that 
we have been attacked first. Russian missiles have been placed 
against us of yield with ———— CEP and ———— percent 
reliability. This (indicating) is about a midpoint in the assumption. 
In that case percent of the ATLAS would survive. We say 


by the same token all of the POLARIS would survive. This could 


be a little optimistic and it is one of the reasons why we feel that we | 


cannot afford to go to any one system, heceuse if ell we hed were 
ATLASES or POLARISES the enemy would maximize his capabilities 

against the one svstem. [am not trving to run down another service. 
W e are giving them 100 percent. 

The MINUTEMAN we are giving the same percentage 
percent survivability, that we did the ATLAS. 

If the test program is continued, we will have the same capability 
in both the MINUTEMAN and POLARIS. If not, it will be some- 
where around ——— 

The MINUTEMAN is given a somewhat better CEP than 
POLARIS because of the fact that it is a very simple system, set 10 
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the ground, and that it does not have the problems that you have 
when you try to move a submarine about and the problem of deter- 
mining precisely vour location. 

Mr. Manon. Is CEP the degree of accuracy from the precise 
center of the target? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In this area, would it be a total diameter of — 

General Irvine. It would be a diameter of ———. The CEP is 
considered as an average. I think that we can use it for comparative 
purposes, really. If we get to an airplane-dropped bomb, we have 
quite a different picture of acc uracy. 

Mr. Forp. Under that first column to the right of “Weapon 
system,’ vou have “survivability, reliability, and penetration.” 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And underneath you have in the first horizontal column 
——, That means ——— percent reliability? 

General Irvine. We take survivability first. We are presuming, 
with an attack of ————- Russian missiles against each of our sites, 
a real bad condition, we would have’ with the ATLAS and the 
MINUTEMAN ———— percent survivability and we presume that 
POLARIS gets away scot free. 

On re liability we are taking —--—— percent for ATLAS and —— 
percent for POLARIS. We consider the reliability of the submarine, 
and some degrading factor there. 

Mr. Maroy. You say on the bottom line, “Soviet missile charac- 
teristics, - - vield, — CEP, ———- percent reliability.” Yet 
I believe vou said we would give our ATLAS and TITAN a ———- 
yield megaton capability. Why the difference? 

General InvinE. This is one of the assumptions that I got from my 
people of what might be the average of the Russians in that time 
period. 

Mr. Manon. I thought the Russians, from the standpoint of thrust, 
were ahead of us probably, so if they are ahead of us on thrust and if 
they are equal to us in the developme nt of a thermonuclear warhead, 
then it would seem that we would give them the same capability, or a 
better capability insofar as the amount of the punch is concerned. 

General Irvine. In the first place, this is the estimate that we got. 
It would not affect these figures [indicating] particularly one way or 
the other, or the relationship between them. The systems would not 
be particularly different. 

I think, to continue, that we do feel that they have larger engine 
systems. We do feel, however, they are perhaps not quite as far 
advanced as ours and quite as efficient. We do not think that they 
are as advanced as far as we in other elements of missile development. 

In anv sa nt, when we start talking about reliability, we are assum- 


Ing — for ATLAS, for the POLARIS, and for 
MINUTEMAN for the ATLAS and the POLARIS type mis- 
siles and — for the MINUTEMAN because of the fact we have a 


very simple system which is pointed all the way toward reliability. 

I would say that the POLARIS system as such would be the same if 

it were not for the fact that it was carried in a vehicle away from home. 
Mr. Manon. Are you generally ¢ assuming in the period beginning 

in - that we will have a larger ICBM warhead capability? ? 
General Irvine. There is no question about that. 





Mr. Manon. You think that that is a fair assumption? 

General Irvine. This is not an assumption, this is a program that 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. With regard to your survivability only a relatively 
small portion of our ATLAS missiles will have ~ p.s.i. hardening 
by 


to do the — - squadrons at — . We are trying to get this 
down to what we would do in - and particularly if we went 
beyond — squadrons. 

In the case of penetration we say ———— percent with any ballistic 
missile system. 

So this single-shot kill probability is the probability of one system 
knocking out the target. 

Now these [indicating] are a lot of detailed calculations, but at the 
end the payoff number is the cost of the target destroyed, a 10 p.si. 
type target. 

You will observe, comparing the ATLAS program to the MIN- 
UTEMAN, that there is a difference roughly of ——incost. For 
taking out the target it costs, for the ATLAS, a greater amount. If 
you to go a 100 p.s.i. target, the difference instead of being ——— 
changes considerably, or more nearly even favors ATLAS. 

Mr. Foro. I do not quite understand that. Do you mean that 
their targets go to 100 p.s.1.? 


| 


| 


; ‘ ; . | 
General Irvine. That is right. Under our present plans we plan | 


General Irvine. If their targets go to 100 p.s.1. then the spread | 
between these numbers indicating] reduces because, if you are going 


after a point target, accuracy is important and the total bang is 
important. 

Mr. Manon. Are we thinking here of the destruction of cities and 
populations, or are we thinking of the destruction of missile bases 
and places like that? 

General Irvine. This is essentially looking toward point targets. 
That would be nuclear sites, missile bases, bomber bases, the things 
that can hurt us, and we are taking something between a soft target 
and a hard target. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the implication is there, as you have pointed 
out, that the cost from the standpoint of the target destroved would 
be more than - - times as great with the ATLAS and the TITAN 
as with the MINUTEMAN. 

General Irvine. That is true. It probably gets down to half that 
when you get to the harde ‘ned target. What I am trying to do here 
is to get over the Air Force’s thinking why we felt we should go to the 
MINUTEMAN as soon as we could get it into the program. It isa 
cheap, efficient machine. For example, we get the weight of the 
guidance down from pounds to - - pounds. 

Mr. Manon. The cost of destroying a target with the POLARIS 


would be about - times as great as with the MINUTEMAN and 


maybe - greater than with the ATLAS and the TITAN. 

General Irvine. I wish that I had the time to go into all of these 
calculations. Exac tly what we did was to take the capital cost fora 
system, and 5 years’ operating cost for the system, because we have 
to program our business that way in the Air Force. So by doing that 
we get the annual cost per weapon in the inventory, and the annual 
cost per weapon system on station. 
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Now, in the case of the ATLAS there will te ———— of them in the 
that! final version, or the TITAN in its initial version. In the case of the 
| POLARIS the Navy’s plan, as we have it from the Weapon Systems 
ively} Evaluation Group, is that they would not have over ——-— percent 
ning} of their weapons actually on station in an area where they could 

operate against the enemy. ‘That is a limitation that the submarine 
plan} has. The MINUTEMAN, on the other hand, has neither of these 
this} limitations because all of them are in position. All of them are ready 
went to go. 
| interested myself last night in looking again at the B-52 progr am 
istic} as compared with this [indicating]. To do the job with a B—52 against 

a 10 PSI target is roughly $11.2 Million. This is higher than it should 
stem} be, in comparison because it would overkill a target. 

Mr. Forp. That is $11.2 million against a single target? 


the General Irvine. Yes. 

8.1, Mr. Forp. But if you broke it up into ———— parts, would that 
reduce the cost any? Is that not a fair way to compare it? 

IN- General Invinr. You put your finger on a fact, with its weapons 


For} and with the accuracy that you would have with the B—52, you would 
If} be sure of taking out your targets. 


“ Mr. Forp. So you could divide it by ———— anyhow. 
Mr. O’Brian. And then there is reusability. 
that General Irvine. That is true. In trying to keep ourselves clean in 
what we have been doing we have been taking things the hard way 
"ead here and the assumption that we get to in figuring the B—52 at $11.2 
ing} = million is the assumption that the only airplanes that we would use 
gs | were the ones that were on alert. 


Mr. ANDREws. Will you explain how you arrive at the $15.2 million 
under the cost of target destroyed? 

General InvinE. ————— weapons are required for ———— percent 
| probability times the annual cost per weapon on station, which gives 


and 
1SeS 


ets. | you $15.2 million. 
ngs | Mr. MInsHa.u. Is there included in the cost of the B—52 estimate 
‘get | the potential cost of an air alert for a designated period of time. 


General Irvine. I will cover that question when I get to the B-52 
ted |} numbers. 


uld Mr. Tuomson. When you say ‘““———— _ weapons are required,” 

AN | that the number you think you would have to have in the sai 
after you have taken your ———— percent survivability figure, your 

hat — percent reliability, and so forth, into account? 

ere General Irvine. We multiplied these three factors here [indicating] 

the | times the SSKP to get this [indicating]. When you get into probabil- 

isa \ ity, with this lindicating] CEP, the mathematics of it turns out that 

the you have to shoot ~ to have — percent chance of taking it 
out. 

IS Mr. Weaver. Considering the mobile aspects of the MINUTE- 

nd MAN, would it not have a higher percent of survivability than the 
ATLAS? 

ese General Irvine. I think so. But we took the case here, they 

ra are handled exactly like TITAN and all in position. This is so com- 

ive plicated mathematically that I have been trying to simplify it as much 

lal as | could. 

al | Now, we will go to the next chart. This really is operating against 


a soft target and the final answer is the cost of a megaton on the target. 
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Mr. Manon. With a 15-minute warning? 

General Irvine. This again is taking the hard case for the airplane, 
taking only the airplanes that are either in the air or on ground alert, 
We have a third of our airplanes on ground alert, which is really the 
plan. If we had airplanes on air alert we could have a larger per- 
centage if we wanted to go to the additional cost of keeping a lot in the 
air. This again is a condition where we are accepting the fact that we 
are attacked first and we do have 15 minutes warning and by 
we should have our BMEWS system functioning to give us the neces- 
sary warning. Here in a little more detail is the B—52 wi 
megaton warhead and the 2 ASM. There we figure the CEP at 

In the bomb bay of the B-52 we are carrying — and 
the average CEP of all SAC crews is around — feet. The lead 
crew is down below —in CEP actually. So this again is not on 
the order of boasting. 

The ATLAS figures are the same as you saw on the preceding chart. 
The POLARIS figures are exactly the same. So the only real change 
here is that we are giving the ASM a factor. 

Mr. Manon. What is the ASM? 

General Irvine. The air to surface missile. We are giving a factor 
of ———— percent here because we are including in this program only 
—_—— of the airplanes. 

The annual cost per weapon—and this is the airplane with its 
weapons is ———— million, but when we figure the annual cost we 
have taken all three squadrons not to kid ourselves on what the real 
costs are, and in that case we come out with ———— million per meg- 
aton on target. Taking the ATLAS and the TITAN in the 1963 
configuration our annual cost per weapon in the inventory is ———— 








— 

















million, but we have degraded that —-——— so this runs the cost up 
to ———— million, so dividing the annual cost of — million by 


the average megaton delivered we get ———— million. The ATLAS 
is a little more expensive way of hitting the target than with the B-52. 

Mr. Manon. In 1963. 

General Irvine. In 1963. 

Again we get into the advantage of having more than one method. 
If we are going into an area such as Moscow, then we will want to 
take out the BISON plant, or the interceptor plant, and the fact that 
we have the air-to-surface missile here or the ATLAS or the TITAN 
improves our situation. 

In the case of the POLARIS the figures here are the same as they 
were on the preceding chart. 


We get the cost of ———— million per weapon in the inventory. 
By running out the operating costs for 5 years, plus the capital cost, 
and again with ———— percent of them on station, we arrive at a 
cost of — million. 


| ran again last night the comparable numbers against the soft 
targets. Now, the small weapon looks pretty good against a soft 
target if we were sure that is all that we were going to hit. This 
approach made us feel sure that for a part of the job we should get 
the MINUTEMAN program going just as fast as we could. 

Mr. FLoop. You have the problem with the MINUTEMAN on 
an enemy target hardened between ———— 

General Invixe. Yes. Our answer to that problem is we can put 
into the B—52 one of the standard bombs. This is in our program 


now. 
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This is not something that we have to reach for. 


(Off the record.) e | 
Mr. Forp. That program is in being now. It is where in the pro- 


gram? 

General Irvine. They are in the program for operation before the 
year is out. We are talking about ———— different warheads in this 
area. For the TITAN we get into the ———— for much increased 


efficiency. For the ATLAS we use all three engines for the first stage 
and put a big second stage on which enables us to go to a ———— 
warhead. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. MinsHatu. What is a ————? 

General InvinE. ———— 

Mr. MinsHauu. Will we s auavine! 

General Irvine. This becomes very interesting from the deterrent 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Manon. You deter both the enemy and yourself? 

General Irvine. So what I am trying to present for your informa- 
tion is some of the things that the Air Force has been working on and 
how we have arrived at our conclusions; that from a military stand- 
point we believe that the things we are doing in the services are right. 

We feel that the ATLAS and the TITAN programs with larger 
warheads coming along fill a very definite and important place in 
our program. We feel that the POLARIS is a machine that has 
great value to be operated around the Russian periphery. I think 
that we have to take into consideration the fact that the operating 
costs and the capital costs are high on such a system, but it gives the 
enemy a big problem to locate it. But you can be sure that if. you had 
only B-52’s, followed on by the B-70’s and that the enemy could 
concentrate on them, you would have some deterrence, but if you add 
to that the ATLAS, ‘the POLARIS, and the MINUTEMAN missiles 
you give him something more difficult to think about. The POLARIS 
is going to force him into antisubmarine protection, aerial recon- 
naissance, and submarine against submarine. Incidentally, | saw a 
very nice presentation on this subject on television last night. It was 
on POLARIS. It was one of the most complete programs “I have seen 
ina long time. It was a very fine presentation. 

So we feel that we should not have all B—52’s or all ATLAS or all 
POLARIS or MINUTEMAN. It is essential to have a reasonable 


mix of weapon systems to get this job done. 
NEED FOR BOTH ATLAS AND TITAN MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. You should not have all POLARIS and all ATLAS 
and all B-52’s. Why should you have both the ATLAS and the 
TITAN since you give them the same capability. 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I was one of the four people who 
participated in that recommendation in 1954, and I think it was the 
right decision at that time. The structure of the ATLAS is a big 
pressurized metal sack. There were many people who were certain 
that it would not do the job, and we did not know either until the 
automatic pilot system went awry, and it did some maneuvers that 
no solid structures—the JUPITER or THOR or any other system— 
would stand. We are now on the second stage machine with con- 
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ventional structure. It was based on the fact that to get up much 
beyond ———— yield, it was going to be necessary to have a second 
stage. At that time we set forth plans to develop a highly efficient 
second stage. We had a very difficult time last year. We were 
getting to the point then where those of us who were enthusiastic 
about the ATLAS felt that it was going to succeed, so the Air Force 
itself was pretty well divided as to what the best decision was. We 
were operating under what we felt was a probable expenditure limita- 
tion. The thing that really caused us to feel we ought to go the 
TITAN route as well as ATLAS was, first, the standpoint of the 
vulnerability of the plant. We had created a plant inland for the 
TITAN. The other plant was sitting on the shore where it would be 
easy to knock out. We were looking ‘ahead at this missile gap that we 
were looking at last year. With that facing us, even if we could have 
saved money—and the estimates of what we could have saved that 
year by going to one program were $750 million to $1 billion—we are 
at the point now if we had gone one way we could have saved $200 
million, because a lot of the things planned for the TITAN are the 
things that we are now putting in the ATLAS. - hardening 
capability, which means an inertial guidance system. 

The original ATLAS came out with a radar system by General 
Electric, the sort of thing that you could not he irde n very we ll. The 
TITAN came out initially with the Bell system. 

Mr. Fioop. When you evaluate the ———— million for the bomber 
upon target you have listed there a B—52 with 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you going to put the ASM in every B—52 that flies 
besides the G and H? Can you? 

General Irvine. Our present plan is to have ———— squadrons. 
It is a question on some of the very first airplanes because of the - 
of modifications. We can do it, but it is a question of whether i 
would be the proper thing to do. 


Mr. FLoop. You can see what I want to know. If you are going 
to credit vourselves with million on target for a B—52, two 


ASM, the only thing that you have with the ASM in the B—52 will be 
the 

General Irvine. But we also have the internal bombs. 

Mr. Fioop. But not the ASM. 

Colonel ANpREws. We are going to modify and put it on 

Mr. FLroop. There is the answer. 

Mr. Manon. General, students in school talk with their instructors 
to organize their debate materials, and the affirmative says, ‘‘We are 
correct because 1, 2,3, and 4.” The negative comes out and says that 
‘in arriving at points 1, 2, 3, and 4 you overlooked so-and-so and 
we counter with points 5, 6,7, and 8, which flatten out your affirmative 
proposal.”’ 

Now Mr. Ford and I were conferring here a moment ago as to this 
business of whether we have in the record an adequate explanation 
and defense of the proposal to go ahead with both the TITAN and the 
ATLAS. I would like to have at this point in the record a 1, 2, 3, 4 
affirmative presentation with any of the negative arguments that 
might be presented. 

You have presented in your affirmative arguments, among other 
things, the idea that you have two sources of supply and then from the 
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standpoint of vulnerability you are a little better off by having a plant 
in Denver in addition to the plant in California. That is One point in 
the affirmative, but only one point. After all, two is not very many. 

You talked about the fact that in 1954 you were one of four men that 
recommended that we go ahead with both of them. That cannot be 
changed now, nor can we change the fact that we have progressed to a 
certain stage with both of them. ‘There is no use to go back in hind- 
sight and say, ‘Well, if we had not gone both ways it might have been 
better.” That is a moot question at this stage. We do need to 
really pinpoint the arguments pro and con. How do you now, off 
the cuff, present those arguments for both systems? 

General FrrepMan. The Air Force would like to present a complete 
statement for the record. 

Mr. Manon. You may dothat. Also give the committee copies of 
these various charts. 

General Irvine. I will not only give you the charts but also the 
way the material was derived which is quite essential for under- 
standing it. 

(The information requested may be found in the appendix on p. 863.) 

General Irvine. Again the argument for a single system is that you 
do have costs over a period of time in spare parts and training of people 
and training facilities. This is why we went with the B-52 alone 
rather than also with the B-—60, for example, which had some de- 
sirability at the time. 

I do think it is important to note that the consideration which makes 
us wish to go forward with the ATLAS are the better CEP because 
of things brought along in the TITAN development. 

This is a little like my discussion with the Armed Forces Committee 
last vear on the THOR and the JUPITER. We were already late 
stepping up to the decision then, and we were planning much larger 
numbers at that time than we finally established. 

Part of this decision depends on how much we are really talking 
about and what the requirement for space exploration is. 

In the ATLAS program, where we talk about going to ———— 
missiles a month, we have missiles for training and probably —_—— 3 
month required for space programs of various kinds. We have similar 
work provided for TITAN. 

Mr. Fioop. I recall once or twice but I never heard it established 
or evaluated, but I had the impression that one of the distinguishing 
attributes in favor of the TITAN, vis-a-vis the ATLAS, was your 
ability to extend the range of the TITAN — miles beyond that 
of the ATLAS, that you could stretch your down range an extra ——— 
miles without too much bother, and that would be a problem in the 
ATLAS. 

General Irvine. Our original plan involved the use of the ATLAS 
as a 1 stage machine, where all we had for the dropoff was two main 
engines. Kvervbody was worried about the structure, so when you 
compare ATLAS and TITAN on the long term, if you compare 
ATLAS continuing as a 1% stage and TITAN going to a second stage, 
the second stage, particularly if you get into advanced propellants, 
would enable you to carry a much larger load, but as a result of our 
study of space probes which the Air Force has been working on for a 
long time now, it became apparent to us in the study of the ATLAS 
structure that instead of tapering it in on top we would carry it to 
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the same dimension, the same length, and put on a second stage such 
as we planned for two or three of the other programs, and that would 
enable us to take a step forward with the machine, where instead of 
having two roughly 150,000-pound-thrust engines and one 60,000 we 
would have all three of them in the first stage and then put a second 
stage on that. 

In other words, you are putting—— 

Mr. Fioop. This arose at the time Khrushchev made a statement 
to the newspapermen in the Kremlin at some beer party that they 
were ready to throw one of these things at us at six. The next day we 
were in here and somebody asked about it. 

One of you boys brought up the TITAN, it being no big deal to make 
the TIT AN ZO the 

Mr. Weaver. At a brie fing 10 days ago at Convair they showed us 
the maximum potential ranges that they thought they could get from 
the ATLAS, which would be considerably in excess of the ———— miles, 

General Irvine. Surely. 

The point is that we are comparing the ATLAS in the original 
configuration with the TITAN and its two-stage configuration with 
the possibility of the improvement in the second stage. Since we have 
learned through experience and through actual flight testing a good 
deal about the ATLAS structure, the Convair engineers are certain, 
and we in the Air Force are certain, that we have no special problem 
with this machine. If vou want to increase the capability of the whole 
system it is very simple ———— and there is no problem on the manu- 
facturing jigs. The problem is back at the mill where you roll the 
sheet. 

We are now able to put a larger second stage on the TITAN to 
increase its capability, but since vou have a little more horsepower 
to begin with in the ATLAS, and we are familiar with the structure 
and manufacturing and test problems now, this is the machine we 
are looking to in the initial space explorations to get the maximum 
load in orbit. 

Actually if we really choose to get intellectual about space work, 
nobody thinks ef stopping at two stages. 

Mr. Forp. Are you telling us that from the point of view of load 
earrving capability the AT LAS in the period of 1961-63 is as great as 
the TITAN? 

Mr. Fioop. Greater. 

General Irvine. If you take things such as the configuration it 
would be greater. 

Mr. Fioop. How about range in that same time era? 

General Irvine. They go together. You cen buy payload or range. 

Mr. Fioop. Those two ICBM’s, as to load earrving capability and 
range, in that time period would be about the same? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the possibility regarding strictly numbers? 
We have heard a lot about this so-called missile gap. If we were con- 
cerned only about numbers of missiles, including sites, and vou wanted 
to get the maximum number by 1962 or 1963, whatever date is im- 
portant, which would be the best program—to increase ATLAS to 
its maximum or to work the combination of TITAN and ATLAS? 

I refer only to numbers now. 
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General Irvine, Looking ahead into the 1963 period, first it is my 
opinion we could build as many ATLAS’s as we feel we could afford 
to buy, because we can go within our original manufacturing setup 
to about ———— a month. It is a faily simple thing to change the 
assembly jigs in the present plant and use the plant where we built 
airplanes. As the F-106 line phases down we would not have to do 
very much more. 

We looked at this thing last fall very seriously. A couple things 
bothered us at the time. One was the fact that, then the Air Force 
studies indicated we would have a so-called missile gap. ‘That didn’t 
seem like the intelligent time to cut out a major program such as 
TITAN. 

Also we have to look at the possibility of sabotage. You can call it 
anything you want, but if you have one place where you are assembling 


the ATLAS and we get a program where we are turning out ——— : 
month, suppose we should pick what we call the D program where we 
are producing ——-——- every month—— 


Mr. Forno. Of ATLAS? 

General Irvine. Yes; of ATILAS—so we just have a nice, big fire at 
the plant. This can get pretty serious. 

On the other side of the fence, of course, there is competition be- 
tween Martin and Convair, competition between Aerojet and North 
American. ‘This has a tangible financial effect. 

Mr. Forp. Bui those are factors which are likely to happen in any 
operation in the production of any particular weapon, or a component 
ofa weapon. Whet [ am trying to get my finger on is this: 

If we wanted to close this alleged missile gap, what would be the 
quickest way, right today, if you had the go-ahead time to close it in 
this period when some »neople say we are going to be at a disadvantage, 
paritywise, of 5 to 1 under present programing? How could you best 
close that alleged gap? Would it be all ATLAS or this combination? 

General Irvine. tf you really want to close the gap you take the 
present TITAN program with minor adjustments. Let that machine 
run and set up the ATLAS program which would arrive at roughly 
——— per morth production and installation plus the requirement 
of - percent of that for space probes, tests, and training of 
people. 

This is the safest way to make sure you can get it. Let us face the 
fact that what I propose is that you are buying possibly as much as 
$200 million worth of insurance. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand that comment, you would accelerate 
your ATLAS program somewhat along the lines of the program 
General Schriever described? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; but somewhat less. 

Mr. Forp. And add something to the TITAN program? 

General Irvine. At the end; yes. 

Mr. Forp. Let us add another factor in this discussion. If you 
wanted to accelerate the LCBM production, again to close this 
alleged missile gap, but you crank in a cost factor, what happens 
then if we canceled the TITAN and expedited the ATLAS? 

General Irvine. There is no question about the fact that if the 
cost ceiling is the primary consideration, then you reduce the number 
of systems. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, you cut out TITAN and put your full 
concentration on ATLAS? 

General Irvine. If cost is the primary consideration I think you 
would have to do two things: 

First, you would accelerate the MINUTEMAN as much as it made 
any sense. 

Along with that vou would look at how many POLARIS you really 
would want to buy to keep the Russian inte rested. This is another 
program. You look at how many you really want to buy considering 
that this is a fairly expensive way to do it. 

Then you would go to an ATLAS program. 

Mr. Foro. As I understand the proposal we had before us last 


Friday, the so-called maximized ATLAS program, which is ——— it 
would cost ————— over a 4-year period above the present program. 
General IRvINE. Yes. 
Mr. Forp. Then, of course, we have the ———— TITAN’s, and if 


you add it all up it comes to 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. If you went to a bigger ATLAS program than the - 
program and knocked out the TITAN, what would be the savings in 
cost, if any? 

General Irvine. These savings in cost are something I would not 
try to answer off the cuff. This takes some research. As I said, we 
have to look into it. 

You cannot just cancel the TITAN program because there are 
elements of the program in the way of guidance and so on which we 
would have to charge back to what we will do with the ATLAS. 
This is only an estimate—— 

Mr. Fioop. If I may interrupt. 

Except this: I want to ask Mr. Ford this: You said the maximum 
program. That maximum program was predicated upon utilization 
to its fullest capacity of existing facilities. 

If you go beyond that, then you will need new facilities. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard rumors from a multitude of sources that 
that was a maximum program to a degree but there are other alterna- 
tives that are more maximum than that. 

Mr. Firoop. Of existing facilities. That I did not hear. 

Mr. Forp. Of existing facilities of one form or another, perhaps 
utilizing some of these component parts manufacturers of TITAN 
for the ATLAS program. I understand that was part of the basic 
decision in 1954. 

General Irvine. They were set up as backup initially. The whole 
prozram was set up as backup initially. 

Mr. Forv. For ATLAS, and they now have been utilized for the 
TITAN program. Is that not correct? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I got the impression that the program suggested at 
our request by General Schriever was an optimum program and not 
necessarily ® maximum program. 

General Irvine. That is absolutely right, Mr. Chairman. That 
was an optimum program from the standpoint of intelligent and 
economical use of the facilities available to us. This would mean 
using Aerojet engines, for example, in the ATLAS. 
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We are taking the guidance system which was intended for the 
TITAN, putting it in the ATLAS, and putting in an improved system. 

We have this program fairly well mixed up at this point. 

Mr. Manon. General, this thing is all a little fuzzy to me. 

I would like to know what the arguments were of those in the Air 
Force who felt we ought to cancel out the TITAN. I understand you 
perhaps were one of the mM. 

General Irvine. I was. 

Mr. Manon. Give us that side of the picture. 

General Irvine. I felt that way last year because I felt I was more 
intimately familiar with the structure of the ATLAS; and, therefore, 
I became optimistic about its capability, perhaps a little earlier than 
people who were less involved in it and the engine programs, and 
because a decision last year would have meant rather large savings 
at that point and time. 

However, we discussed this in the Air Staff and put up arguments 
for and arguments against and we voted. 

If | may go off the record a moment. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General, I believe you felt last fall that strictly from 
the standpoint of funds and economy it would be desirable to cancel 
the TITAN and proceed with the one ICBM in addition to the 
MINUTEMAN. This is considerably later now. This is now 
April 13. 

Do the arguments which you and those who agreed with you last 
year apply just as well now as they did then with respect to the can- 
cellation of the TITAN? 

General Irvine. No; they are less valid now because the savings 
then were variously estimated from $750 million to $1 billion. Due 
to the high priority of the program, the fact it has been carried forward 
substantially on schedule, the savings now are probably 25 percent of 
what they were then, and the awareness of the people of this country 
to the fact that a missile gap existed is a lot more overriding in my 
opinion at this time than at that time. 

Mr. Manon. The people who are in the TITAN program, namely, 
Martin and Aerojet, must have known something of these arguments, 
and they must have been interested on about a 24-hour basis in this 
kind of situation. 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I know these people very well, as 
I know all the heads of our major companies 

| must say for Mr. Bunker of Martin or “Mr. Kimball of Aerojet 
that they never once interposed any comment of any kind at any 
place in the Air Force that | know of to try to save their program. 
They were good Americans. 

Mr. Manon. One could not be criticized for trying to carry on 
with a vast military project. 

General Irvinr. They were working hard talking about the merits 
of their products, and improvements Aerojet was endeavoring to 
make over North American, the merits of the second stage weapon, 
more rigid structure, and so on. Those things were brought out in 
engineering discussions. 

Mr. Manon. Did those who argued against cancellation make the 
point that the cancellation of the TI’ PAN program would make the 
Air Force and the managers of our Defense program perhaps look a 
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little foolish and wasteful for such a large expenditure if it were to 
be abandoned? What kind of argument was submitted along that 
line? 

General Irvine. This is something that always comes to mind 
because you have to start justifying the actions you took, and the fact 
that your foresight was perhaps not as good as vour hindsight. We 
had some discussions along that line with the Navaho program and 
our major defense of the Navaho program was that if we didn’t have 
that we would not have had an ICBM program which justifies every- 
thing said about it. 

Mr. Manion. One of the arguments against the Department of De- 
fense, Army and Navy and Air Force is that people do not give up 
programs quickly enough and they keep putting more and more money 
we it which in many cases means putting good money in after bad. 

Undoubtedly there is a strong impulse toward not forsaking a pro- 
gram in which you placed your previous judgment and ex xpended hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

General Irvine. I started in this business at Wright Field some 30 
years ago where we had 800 projec ts. Iwas given the job of being the 
hatchetman by the chief engineer and I cut it toseven. I still feel the 
same way. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to stop a program. One of the 
best ways to make people critical of what you are doing is to keep them 
running a little hungry. 

I think the Department of Defense and the Congress have done a 
good job on the Air Force on this line. 

The pressure of this committee on us as to spares, and pointing out 
mistakes we made in judgment and limitations in management in the 
years after the war, investigations by the General Accounting Olive 
and congressional committees in the period 1955-56-57 particularly, 
were the things that made us feel we must go ahead with improve- 
ments and such things General Dau has done where we have gotten 
down from 60 percent of flyway cost to 20 percent, in spares. 

We were forced within a ceiling to invent ways to live. 

In every one of our discussions I do not think any program was 
ever created in the Air Force where we did not have at least 20 ver- 
sions of it with about 20 subdivisions of each version to try to keep 
within what we projected as a reasonable ceiling. We are doing that 
right now with our plans for the 1961 budget. We are figuring out 
what we can afford to keep and what we have to cut out within our 
projection of what we might reasonably get 

We are looking ahead at programs such as the B-70, the DYN A- 
SOAR. The Secretary, the Chief, and several of the staff spent most 
of Saturday trying to figure out where we are going in 1961. 

Mr. Froop. The record should show this: In fairness to these four 
men you talk about, and in fairness to the Air Force, that decision 
between ATLAS and TITAN was not made ultimately by these-four 
men or by the Air Force. That went right to the top. 

General Irvine. Oh, yes. We were making a recommendation 
which was approved. 


Mr. Manon. The Secr etary of Defense made the decision ? 
General Irvine. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. And he probably conferred with the President and 
others. 

General Irving. I suppose so. 

Mr. Manon. I have heard it argued by men of stature that it wa 
good from time to time to have a drastic meat ax slash in the pro- 
gram in order to compel services to do what they would not do other- 
wise in cutting out and canceling projects that really would not stand. 

The GOOSE and other projects perhaps came out that way. 

What is your evaluation of that idea 

General Irvine. My comment ear lier was that you have been doing 
this to us for years “ppt well. This program came out for two 
reasons: Reason No. 1, we could not figure out how we could fund 
the programs we aes red were of very first priority, the high pri- 
ority strategic missiles and airplanes and high priority air defense 
with missiles and airplanes. 

We have steadily reduced our capability in the Tactical Command 
area each year because we just have not been able to fund it fully. 

There was a feeling that this goes logically to tactical units over- 
seas, to our allies, and to the carrier-based airplanes. This is really 
a tactical Weapon in my opinion and not a strategic weapon. 

The other, in the case of the GOOSE, was ‘that as we went to 
ground alert and started practicing, — ~the GOOSE problem began 
to be more difficult to handle, and the engine cost and missile cost began 
toecreep up. We felt if we had to ti ike out something we would take 
that out. To try to arrive at these priorities we have commanders’ 
meetings once a month where we get the senior people together and 

“ach month we put down priorities of how we will spend money and 
where we will cut off. 

This is sort of like the Army-Navy-Air Force. We have SAC, 
Air Defense, TAC, and MATS each asking for something. 

We have gone to the point where by moving our people by air 
transport. we have saved about 14,000 man-years last year, and this 
was one of the reasons we were able to reduce our Air Force military 
by 5,000 people. 

We could give you 100 reasons why we ought to have 50,000 more 
people, but there we have been forced to reduce complements in all 
wnits, approach the National Guard and Reserve with greater — 
— of those people, particularly those we are paying. In the ca 

I discussed earlier, the DEW line, we found we could save $314 oy 
lion by going to commercial transport. There is no question that 
pressure by Congress has caused us to do things that, to some degree, 
reduces our ‘apability. 

Mr. Manon. This is pressure by the Congress, and probably even 
more pressure at times by the executive branch. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir; continuing pressure. 





ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General, you did not get those three stars on your 
shoulder for nothing. There are two other subjects I think we are 
entitled to have your views on, your official views or your personal 
views. 
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One of them is on this business of expediting the ATLAS. We 
talked to General Schriever about it. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am very much interested in a discussion from you 
about this thing. We are troubled about it. We do not know for 
sure what to do. I don’t think anybody knows for sure, but we have 
to vote, just as you voted on whether or not to recommend a con- 
tinuation of TITAN. We therefore need some guidance on that. 

We would want to you to face up to this ‘business in further 
testimony. 

Another thing you have said from time to time, something we be- 
lieve very strongly, is that we must expedite the MINUTEM. AN pro- 
gram to the degree that it makes sense. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. We have had a lot of testimony about this business 
but we need to know whether the present program expedites the 
MINUTEMAN insofar as it would make sense to try to expedite it, 
so those are the two things I would like us to get into. 

I believe the committee would be interested in that approach. 
(The information referred to follows :) 





MINUTEMAN ACCELERATION 


The proposed fiscal year 1960 does not accelerate the MINUTEMAN as com- 
pletely as it is felt acceleration can be achieved. The budget program envisages 
weapon system development only and does not provide for operational deploy- 
ment, but merely operational planning. If the Air Force now entered into a 
full development/production program oriented to operational deployment with 
concurrent establishment of production facilities to perform development as 
well as production similar to actions taken in the ATLAS program, it would be 
possible to effect an acceleration of approximately 6 months. An additonal $87 
million would provide the fiscal year 1960 increment of this acceleration. 

Mr. Frioop. You were reported in the Aviation Daily that you be- 
lieved that the MINUTEMAN program could be accelerated by as 
much as 6 months. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I think it was the Aviation News or the Aviation Daily 
that carried that article last month. 

General Irvine. I don’t know where they got the information, but 
that is about right. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing. At the time we con- 
cluded the morning session, we discussed a few major problems which 
we wanted you to elaborate on, General Irvine, during the afternoon 
session. Mr. Thompson, I believe, had a question, and we shall let 
him ask that question and then take the other two. 

Mr. THomrson. General Irvine, as I heard you discuss the possi- 
bilities of expanding the ATLAS program and discarding the TITAN 
program, this question occurred to me: In so doing, would we be giv- 
ing up any time? It has been variously suggested to us here that 
the critical period as far as our missile position might come in 1961 
or 1962 or 1963. TI specifically would like to know if we were to 
abandon the TITAN program at this stage and not go ahead with the 

—— squadrons which are proposed, in so doing in these various 
periods would we end up with fewer missiles than we would have if 
we continued the TITAN program as presently programed ? 
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General Irvine. Specifically, our present program with ATLAS 
and TITAN would by mid-calendar year ———— give us 
squadrons. If you canceled the TITAN, ona program involving only 
the ATLAS and under the maximum acceler ation, at the same period, 
mid-calendar year — you would have only ———. They would 
all be ATLAS, of course. The accelerations we are talking about do 
not really mature until about that time. Looking at the end point of 
fiseal ———— or slightly after that, where we now have ——— squad- 
rons, under what General Schriever called the maximum program of 
squadrons, even then we would have about ———— with a lesser degree 
of hardening. 

Mr. Foro. ———- ATLAS? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

So actually, on either the program that I propose or the 
squadron ATLAS program, we come out even at mid-calendar 

—— with the same number of —-—— squadrons. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, distinctions were drawn between maximum 
and optimum for the reference to existing facilities this morning. 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Schriever used the term “maximum” and that is where 
[ got it. You say that is not what he means, but he means “optimum. 

Mr. Tuomson. General Schriever also said “minimum.’ 

Mr. Froop. That was translated into maximum with reference to 
existing facilities. Then he said if you need any more, we would have 
to build more facilities. 

Now Lam mixed up. Of course, that isn’t strange, but for this pur- 
pose I am mixed up. 

General Irvine. I think the distinction is that when General 








Schriever was talking about the ————- squadrons of ATLAS, actually 
he was talking of them around mid-calendar ———— when they finally 


would be all delivered. This would use all of the facilities we now 
have available, with some conversion costs, but not too great. Of 
course, we could build at a greater rate than that if we gathered up 
some other brick and mortar and equipped it, but it would be expen- 
sive, 

Mr. Forp. May I ask, is that ———~ ATLAS squadron program 
the maximum one we saw of the various proposals about a month ago? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. The maximum we showed you a month 
ago included some soft squadrons where we went ahead on a ‘ 
That. was ——— squadron add-on program. Then we showed you a 
—— squadron total program, slightly different phasing than the 
one which General Schriever showed | you the other day, approximately 
the same figures, about $2.5 million. "All these are for the numbers of 
squadrons by end fiscal year 1963; in other words, June 30, 1963, the 
calendar date. 

Mr. Forp. Where does this ATLAS squadron program come into 
it? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, let me try this. I believe General 
Schriever stated that back some months ago, last fall, he indicated 
what could be done on a maximum basis ¢ onsidering production alone. 
However, his maximum program of ———— squadrons by end 1963 
was what he called his maximum practical program in terms of hav- 
ing operational missiles in inventory, with the support, the bases, the 
construction, and the training of the people also involved. This is 





What he would call his optimum program. This includes everything 
across the board to have an operational squadron as opposed to just 
production capacity. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask General Irvine this? I am trying to fit to- 
gether in my own mind what the circumstances may have been last 
fall, the fall of 1958, and what they may be at the present time. 

As I understood what was said today, at one point in the fall of 
1958, there vs a discussion by responsible people in the Air Force 
for a ——— squadron ICBM setup. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. With one of two alternatives as the final solution. Either 

ATLAS squadrons and ——— TITAN, for a total of 
squadrons, or a total of ———— ATLAS squadrons. At that time if 
the TITAN program had been canceled and you had gone totally 
to the ATLAS program, it is estimated that the dollar savings would 
have been between $750 million and $1 billion. Is that a fair state- 
ment of what the situation might have been at that time ? 

General Irvine. Yes, that is the area of costs. 

Mr. Forp. If we look at the problem in the same way in April 
or May 1959, again a total of ———— squadrons, either ———— and 

——- or ———— ATLAS alone, if there was a cancellation of the 
TITAN program and an accentuation of the ATLAS program, the 
savings in dollars would be in the range of $200 million to $300 mil- 
lion. Isthat about the situation / 

General Irvine. Yes, more probably in the $200 million area. But 
there are a number of reasons for this. First, had the decision 1 been 
made 9 months ago to make the switch, then money would not have 
been spent toward research and development, facilities, manufactur- 
ing, and preparation of test facilities. Also, action would have been 
taken to accelerate the ATLAS program at that time. So we would 
have begun to get more systems sooner. 

Remember, we were involved then in a discussion as to the merits 
of soft squadrons sooner or 25 P.S.L. or 100 P.S.1. We were having 
quite a difficult time to an: in our intelligence data to see just what 
was the best thing to do. Now we are in the position that, we have 
been on an accelerated spending curve in this program, particularly 
during the last 6 months. So very small savings would be realized 
unless we stopped the installation of the first squadron of TITAN, 
because if you create the first squadron and you do the research and 
development necessary to do it and create the training facilities and 
train the people, then the savings become very small. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, it would be difficult to justify the cancellation 
of TITAN at this late date unless you can show that by so doing 
you get the same results in the production of missiles by another 
means with a saving. And $200 million, even in the figures that we 
bandy about here, is a sizable amount of money that could be used 
elsewhere advantageously. Two hundred million dollars would help 
even to expand the ATLAS program. That would be about half of 
the money which General Schriever indicated would be necessary for 
the first fiscal year in his optimum ATLAS program. 

General Irvine. That is true, Mr. Ford. 
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Mr. Manon. 1 wish you would comment at more length on his 
observation, General. 

General Frrmepman. Sir, General Schriever in his proposal indi- 
cated a requirement, on an incremental financing basis in fiscal year 
1960, of an add-on amount of $564 million. I think also a part of 
the consideration here would be the added decision to cut out your 
second propulsion source. This would be involved if we were to re- 
coup the total order of magnitude amount we are talking about. Also 
involved is the work which is being financed under the TITAN pro- 
gram for the advanced guidance and for the lightweight nose cone. 

I recall, when we took all these things into consideration back last 
spring and fall, we found that, going forward with ATLAS on a 
full-growth basis, the savings would have been on the order of $400 
million rather than $750 million to $1 billion. 

As General Irvine pointed out this morning, it would be pretty 
hard, just off the cuff, to say exactly what the savings would be if the 
decision were made today. It would be a relatively small amount, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Forp. I have heard that said by at least General Irvine and 
maybe one or two others. ‘Two hundred million dollars is not an in- 
significant amount in savings. My point is that if you can get the 
same result productionwise In missiles and end up with a $200 million 
savings, which money, if legitimately saved, could be utilized to ex- 
pand the missile production overall in the ICBM area, it tends to 
make some sense. 

Mr. Frioop. Mr. Chairman, you are at the nub of this thing here 
now. Not only is this an ex parte Air Force hearing, but I get the 
impression this is ex parte ATLAS. I do not feel that “Mr. TITAN” 
has his case before this subcommittee at all. I don’t know whether he 
should or not, but this is one of those “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” things. I have the atmosphere here all day that this is 
a pro-ATLAS show. I don’t care whether it is or not. But who 
speaks for TITAN? This was a tremendous decision to be made by 
the Air Force, and their best men sweated blood making it, including 
this general, who was against TITAN. That is his business, 

There must be some character with two or three stars who is for 
TITAN. This went all the way up topside. After all this delibera- 
tion at White House level and at defense level, this decision was made. 
[ don’t think we have much of the TITAN case before us. 

Mr. Manon. Let us do what we can with this case, and then con- 
sider the other aspect of the problem. 

General Irvine, do you consider that you have passed the point of 
no return on the TITAN program ? 

General Irvine. If this decision were to be made, it should have 
been made 9 months ago to get the maximum effect, because part of 
the maximum effect. was not. only to save money but, if we were going 
to stop one program, to accelerate the other. Now we are in position, 
as I said in answer to the gentleman’s question a few moments ago, 
where in midcalendar ———— instead of ———— squadrons we would 
have ————. This is a very bad time to have that happen. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, you might save some money by cancel- 
ing TITAN, but you would have less ‘operational hardware in place 
at a given time “i you do the cane allation job. 

General IRVIN Approximately 2 years from now, yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I is not quite understand, General Irvine. Could you 
expand that ? 

General Irvine. I have used the figures that our people on the staff 
and General Schriever and his people have worked up on what it is 
possible to do with these several programs in coming up with this 
calculation. You see, in none of these acceleration programs does 
anything at all happen by the end of calendar 1960. You get into 
1961 before you start getting any additional units, considering the 
time for installation, training of people, preparation of the test sites, 
and so forth. 

My own recommendation, to get right down to the facts of life 
on this thing, and this is purely a personal recommendation, being a 
conservative Scotchman I taken an intermediate position, that we con- 
tinue with the TITAN program as presently scheduled, that we 
change the ATLAS program to our so-called E program which would 
wind up with ——— squadrons by the middle of calendar ——— re- 
serving decision whether to continue beyond the presently planned 
—— squadrons of TITAN or not. 

I would say in this case we probably would stop the TITAN after 
we got the ———— squadrons, but this is a decision which does not have 
to be made in this fiseal year. 

Mr. Forp. ———— rather than ————- ATLAS squadrons? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is your answer to the question which was asked 
you before lunch ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How does that differ from the so-called optimum 
program which General Schriever presented ? 

General Irvine. Schriever’s optimum program would have pro- 
duced in ATLAS ——— per month. The one I propose is 
per month, in addition to the other requirements. 

Mr. Forp. And his program was ———— additional to the 
Yours is — additional over the —-— 

General Irvine. That is right. He was talking about ———— squad- 
rons total. Iam talking : about ——— 

Mr. Manon. General, we have talked about this at such length, 
it is not boiled down to one concise package. We will need this thing 
well spelled out or the record, General Friedman, in order that. we 
may know what we are considering when we pass on this provision 
in the bill late this aad or early next month. So can you get this 
in good shape for us so we can look at these various alternatives? We 
have had some alternatives presented to us here before. 

General FrrepmMan. I can do that, sir. I believe I can give you the 
listing, and I believe we will be in a position to come down to the 
point which General Irvine just outlined. 

(Information requested follows :) 
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{In millions} 


| Fiseal year 1960 add-on Total to completion add-on 
MINUTE-| ATLAS | _ Total IMIN UTE-| ATLAS Total 
} MAN |} | MAN 
7 |__ i - = : a aed 
: | | 
Alternate No. 1 | | | | 
Missiles 77 95 172 | 1, 648 1,651 | 3, 299 
Construction . - , | 469 469 | 15 912 1, 427 
Ee: koe : 10 10 | 52 10 | 62 
rotal 87 | 564 651 | 2, 215 2, 573 | 4, 788 
Alternate No. 2 | | 
Missiles 77 85 162 1, 648 827 | 2, 475 
Construction ; is z 193 | 193 515 523 | 1, 038 
R.,D.,T. & E Sina | 10 | 10 | 52 10 | (2 
— { _ -_ 
Total. _- — 87 278 365 | 2, 215 1, 360 3, 575 
Alternate No, 3 
Missiles 77 403 4x0) 1, 648 827 | 2, 475 
Construction 193 193 515 523 1, 038 
R., D., T. & E | 10 | pal 10 52 10 62 
Total ceametnnes 87 596 683 2, 215 1, 360 | 3, 575 


Mr. Manon. We have to apply the dollars to the suggestion which 
General Irvine has just made. 

General Irvine. I have some numbers I made up over the weekend 
as to what this would mean in the ATLAS program. The present 
program is ——— million. This would mean adding on about $280 
million, roughly, in fiseal 1960. This is on an incremental financing 
basis. 

I would like to recommend very strongly that, in the ATLAS pro- 
gram now that it is in the production stage, we go to a fully financed 
basis. This would mean, instead of $280 million, about. $600 million. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you go to full financing, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. This is the way we have done business traditionally 
in production programs, and I think from the standpoint of the 
Appropriations Committee, you can see what you are getting in for, 
what you have really authorized. This is an authorization, really. 
It does not change the expenditure one iota, But in comparison with 
other programs, such as the airplane program, then you are looking 
at them in the same light. 

Mr. Manton. How would you compare this mor e modest accelerat ion 
which you have discussed with General Schriever’s suggestion? Why 
would you not go for his suggestion? What are the pros and cons 
involved here? If you were on this committee, you would want to 
know all the things that are involved here. What do you think about 
that ? 

General Irvine. First, I think there is certainly a limitation on 
how much money we want to spend on defense. So I think there 
should be some reasonable distribution. Therefore, I feel that some 
money should be spent on POLARIS with the Navy, that we should 
accelerate the MINUTEMAN—I will have some detail on that later— 
that we should accelerate this ‘program, and at this point in time we 
should accelerate the ATLAS program reasonably. We must con- 
tinue our programs with advanced bombers. If we go to the type of 
program General Schriever has mentioned, then we are re sally saying, 
in effect, I think, that you are going to cross the bridge irretrievably 
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to only a missile-type operation. I think this would be a very serious 
mistake. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, you do not think we can afford to put 
all these eggs in one basket ? 

General Irvine. I think that would be terribly wrong. 


Mr. Manon. In other words, it is not that General Schriever’s pro- | 


gram is bad insofar as missile capability is concerned. You think 
the impact of that kind of program would be to squeeze out other 
elements of the program, such as aircraft, and so forth. 

General Irvine. Either that or add on to the total program, where 
it would become, overall, quite expensive. There is nothing wrong 
with it from the production standpoint or from the engineering stand- 
point. Looking at this one program by itself, it m: kes a great deal 
of sense just to go down that one route, but with the job we have to 
do in the defense of this countr y, I do not feel that we can ever afford 
to go right down the ATLAS route by itself. We could make quite 
a case for cancellation of the POLARIS, putting the B-52’s on the 
ground, ail not going ahead with the B-70. From the military 
standpoint, speaking from almost 41 years in this business, the greatest 
favor we could do our opposition would be to go down just one route, 
because then he maximizes all his defense and his offensive tactics 
against that. 

I have been accused of perhaps being a battleship admiral, wanting 
to hang cnto airplanes, but there are things you can do with combat- 
loaded long-range bombers that you cannot do with missiles—accu- 
rate, prec ision bombing, with very large bombs and also, most impor- 
tant, is the show of force capability, the ability to move wings of 
atomic-earrying aircraft around and let the enemy look at them. 
There is a dramatic effect in a Middle East operation when you move 
a Navy carrier task force into the Mediterranean. As far as I am 
concerned, it has a reduced value from the effect of hurting the enemy 
in an all-out general war because it would be vulnerable to a large 
enemy air force. For a limited war it has great value. When you 
are trying to keep a big war from being started, it has tremendous 
valne, 

The POLARIS submarine is a quite different case. The submarine is 
a lot better for general war because it could really get in and do some 
offensive work without being knocked out of the water, and without 
protection. It would take some losses, of course. 

Mr. Forp. You are the best witness we have had for the carrier. 

General Irvine. It is one of the best limited-war machines that has 
yet been invented. 

Mr. Weaver. The thing I do not. understand, General, is that. if we 
are trying to close this so-called missile gap, if one exists, why do we 
not cone entr ate on something which is proved and something ‘that we 
have accepted, like the ATLAS, particularly when both “of these 
ICBM’s are practically comparable as to what they will do. 

General Irvine. Nine months ago, in my opinion, that was the 
right answer. It is not any more, because 9 months have gone bv in 
the meantime. This is no different than the THOR and JUPITER, 
when I told the committee over a vear ago, it was a Ford and 
Chevrolet and we ought to pick one, T did not care which, but that 
action was not taken. 
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Mr. Minsnauti. Why did they not take such aetion 9 months ago, 
General ? 

General Irvine. Because there was disagreement as to what was 
the right answer. There were proponents of hardening; 
there were the proponents of two sources of production. There were 
two groups of engineers. It was felt that the combination of the two 
programs would accelerate an area in which we have very little back- 
ground or knowledge. I think this has happened to a great extent. 

Mr. Minsuatu. In other words, it is hindsight now, and there was 
not too much honest disagreement at that time. 

Mr. Manon. These people who disagree and think you ought to 
have two sources, these people who think that the skill of two sets of 
engineers should be working on it, would not agree that in hindsight 
they look any worse now than they did then. This is a question to 
which there is no open and shut answer. 

Mr. Forp. It has gone on for years, not only in missiles but, I am 
sure, in many other programs. 

Mr. Gartock. Having been party to this discussion last summer, 
Mr. Chairman, one of the things that is difficult about this is, if you 
want to figure out why we decided as we did last summer, you have 
to put yourself back where we were last summer as to what ATLAS 
and TITAN had done at that time. ATLAS had not fired full range 
when we were trying to make this decision. We did not think we 
could put all of the chips of national defense on one missile which 
had never fired. It was just too big a risk, among other things. 

Mr. Manon. It has developed that you could have done it, prob- 
ably. 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. Nine months ago that was the best judgment at that 
time. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Mr. Weaver. What is to prevent making that change now? 

Mr. Garircr. I, for one, am not willing to risk either missile today. 

Mr. Forp. In the meantime, you have had three successful TITAN 
firings. 

General Irvine. Both of them are doing very well. 

Mr. Tomson. Mr. Chairman; I wonder if in these steps that were 
programed, General, as to when these missile squadrons would come 
into being, if consideration was given to the fact that if you do away 
with the TITAN program you would have that TITAN site selection 
and arrangements made so it might be able to speed it up. I find it 
hard to reconcile the statement that we can crank out ATLAS at the 
rate of per month or per month under the squad- 
ron program which you just suggested, and yet in 24 months we end 
up with squadrons in place. I realize you have a lot of prob- 
lems which General Schriever discussed, about the initial training 
phases and all that, as you go down the road. I wonder if it would 
not be well to have the staff take a look at that to see if they have 
taken into consideration the possibility of using TITAN sites, and 
so forth, for the ATLAS. 

General Irvine. Mr. Congressman, if we chose to go down the so- 
called soft route with the GE guidance on the ATLAS, then our 
manufacturing problems would be simpler, leadtimewise, and we could 
do more. But our limitation on being able to do hardening 
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is the guidance system where we are going to the all-inertial system, 
This is the longest leadtime item in the whole setup. This is the one 
which is worrying General Schriever. I worry a little less about it 
than he does. I think it might he possible, I think it is possible, to 
do somewhat better than we are talking about, but it is a little hard to 
prove. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is development time that is holding you up, 
then, to develop your guidance system, to develop your hardening, 
and that sort of thing. You get your acceleration on the tail end 
rather than being able to step up anything at the present time. Is 
that correct ? 

General Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Gariock. As I understand our situation at the moment, the 
TITAN is still designed and conceived at a 100 p.s.i. ATLAS 
was designed and conceived as a soft weapon. It is that today. To 
go to the ———— you would have to go through the transition in the 
missile and transition in the firing sites, and that plus the problem 
of the guidance is the reason for the. long gap. 

Mr. Manon. General, I would like to ask this. Who were the men 
in the Air Force in this missile picture who disagreed with some of 
you who thought 9 months ago we might cancel the TITAN? We can 
let them speak for themselves, but if ) you could help us identify them. 

General Irvine. I think this, in part, is due to the condition we re- 
ferred to this morning, where it is always difficult to stop something 
which is already started. Those people were the people who are inter- 
ested in the program. I mean General Schriever was running the 
program, and his people. 

Mr. Manon. He did not want to cancel either of them ? 

General Irvine. He did not. General Putt was the development 
boss. I do not want anybody to get the idea that I think I am smarter 
than either one of them or that they are any smarter than Lam. — This 
was an honest difference of opinion about how to get at the job to try 
to meet the budget ceiling, with a balanced, coordinated program. 

Mr. Manon. Who else was in this picture? General Putt and 
General Schriever ? 

General Irvine. Of course, General Wilson has come along since 
then. He is not too familiar with the background. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Awnprews. General, when do you expect to have enough 
ATLAS’s and TITAN’s in your inventory? Do you see that date? 
General Irvine. The program I am recommending would give us 








ATLAS and TITAN, a minimum of ——— by ——— and that 
is presupposing or ——— depending on ‘what you do with 
the ‘TITAN, whether you continue with it. It would be no problem 


to make it ———— if you wanted to - — but this is the decision 
we make next year about how far we go. 

Mr. Anprews. If and when you reach the point where you have 
produced all the ATLAS’s and TITAN’s that you desire to produce, 
what will the situation be then ? 

General Irvine. Take the case of the MINUTEMAN. The present 


program would give us — MINUTEMEN by the of fiscal 
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would give us ——— by that point in time. We would be in the mid- 
dle of a manufacturing, production, and installation acceleration. 
So at that point in time, to the roughly ——— heavy missiles, ATLAS 
and TITAN, we would add ——— rather than ——— MINUTE- 
MEN. This program, continued at an accelerated rate, by the middle 
of calendar year ——— would give us a total of MINUTEMEN 
rather than the ——— in the planning which we have given you. 

We feel that Is, threatwise, about the right thing to do along with 
the other things. We could do more in any one ‘of these, but I am 


proposing again ‘what I feel is a middle-of-the-road approach. 

Mr. Anprews. At what time will you reach the point that you think 
you have enough ATLAS’s and TITAN’s on hand? I am sure you 
will have a better heavy missile. Do you expect the production of 
missiles to go on or tostop at a certain date ? 

General Irvine. No; I think these are like airplanes. After they 
go out of production’ for the next couple or 3 years as first-line 
weapons, we make improvements in them. My feeling in the ATLAS 
is that those will be put in the ground. We would improve the sec- 
ond stage on the TITAN. We would put a second stage on the 
ATLAS to increase its lo: id-carrying capability — 

Mr, Anprews. What is the life of one of these big missiles? Is 
there any deterioration ? 

General Irvine. Very little. You are working with stainless steel, 
which keeps pretty well, and the material we are using is not corro- 
sive. This is not working with fuming nitric acid or other things 
which eat. up the container. I think these would be a little like coast 
defense guns. I think we will put them in the ground and polish 
them for 10 or 15 years. 





MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. If we may, let us now go into the MINUTEMAN 
program. We have seen, according to your estimate, it is a program 
that costs vastly less—— 

General Irvine. For what you get. 

Mr. Manon. For what you get. 

General Irvine. I propose in fiscal 1960, where we now have set up 
a total of — million, that we increase that on the order of $90 
million, and in 1961 from the presently planned — million we 
would add roughly $150 million in that period of time. 

Mr. Forp. Would you repeat. those figures again, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. In fiscal 1960 our present program covering missile 
procurement, military construction, research, test, is ———— million. 
T would add $77 million to $80 million in procurement and $10 million 
or so in tests, rounding out at about $90 million additional. 

Mr. Boye. Will the General yield right there? What is the situ- 
ation with MINUTEMAN today ? Do you feel that you could rea- 
sonably use more money today for MINUTEMAN? 

General Irvinz. We have taken quite a chunk of money out of the 
Air Force hide just to do this sort of thing in fiseal 19% 59. We have 
done considerable reprograming. At the moment I think the pro- 
gram is going along very well. 

Mr. Boy.e. You do not have to justify anything that we saw when 
we were out on the coast, but Mr. Andrews and I were given to under- 
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stand early in December that the development would proceed more 
rapidly and it would become operational sooner if you had $125 mil- 
lion in addition for this program than you had at that time. 

General Irvine. I think it may be that since then we have put more 
money in it. I am not sure that we need that much. Again, maybe 
IT am conservative in this area. I have looked at the facilities, par- 
ticularly that of Curtiss-Wright Co. cases, which is coming along very 
well. The work being done by the three propellant manufacturers 
seems to be pretty w ell on or ahead of schedule in their test programs. 
So really what I am talking about for fiscal 1960 is more testing and 
buying ———— rather than ———— missiles, or buying toward them to 
be delivered by the middle of fiscal 

I think you can be sure that if this accelerated program which we 
are talking about is approved and we need on put more money on 
the program before the end of this fiscal year, we may recommend 
that we take it out of our hides. We may w ish to stop something of 
lesser importance. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about fiscal 1959 ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to read from the March 10, 1959, Aviation 
Daily, a paragraph as follows: 





Irvine sees 6 months acceleration of MINUTEMAN possible. 

Lieutenant General Irvine, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, has said 
the Air Force may accelerate the MINUTEMAN program by as much as 6 
months. 


Irvine said in Seattle the other day that: “The MINUTEMAN program is 
doing very well, indeed is ahead of schedule. MINUTEMAN is the first weapon 
system in Air Force history to cost less than its predecessor. It will require 
one-seventh as many people to operate it and only one-fifth as much money to 
build it.” 

That was March 10, a month ago. Does that statement still sub- 
stantially reflect your views? 

General Irving. That is substantially what I talked about in the 
meeting with the Boeing people. I did not know that representatives 
of the press were present at that meeting. 

Mr. Froop. If the MINUTEMAN is as good as you say it is, and if 
I get all excited about it and say that I want to buy 6 months of it 
faster, how much will it cost me ? 

General Irvine. Well, there would be around $90 million in the 
fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I am talking about. 

General Irvinr. We may have to put in some additional money in 
the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Marion. When this record comes to you, I wish that you would 
outline that expenditure area and precisely what would be involved 
here. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Funps RequireD To ACCELERATE MINUTEMAN 


The additional funds required to accelerate MINUTEMAN are $6 million in 
fiscal year 1959 and $87 million in fiscal year 1960. 
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ICBM PROGRAMS 


Weaver. This morning you had a chart showing the number 
of aa the ICBM’s of the Russians that we might expect to hit 
some of our targets, and I think you said ———. 

General Irvine. The calculation was based on 

Mr. Weaver. How did you calculate that ? 

General Irvine. That is one of our standards, 

Mr. Weaver. I wonder if that would not be a conservative figure 
because in another briefing at Convair they showed around 

General Irvine. In our own estimates of what the Russians might 
have we do not think that they would have that many. If they 
put — against each of the missile sites and other important mili- 
tary targets th: it would probably be their inventory. 

Mr. Weaver. From the recommendations you have made for a 
stepped-up ATLAS program in comparison with what General 
Schriever has suggested, would you say then anything less than that 
would be a gamble as far as our overall balanced weapon system is 
concerned ¢ 

General Irvine. The recommendations that I have made here on 
these two programs, and the rest of the program, represent the floor 
that we dare not go below. That is my opinion as a taxpayer. 

I can bring out ‘another point. In both the MINUTEMAN accel- 
eration and the ATLAS acceleration, if we do the things that are 
necessary now to achieve those rates, then there are other things that 
we can do as we go down the line. We could take a look beginning 
early in — and instead of going ———— per month at that point 
we could go to ——— per month and not have lost too much. 

Mr. Forp. In the meantime your MINUTEMAN program would 
be moving along much more rapidly from a production point of view ? 

General Irving. Yes. And the fact that we are w vorking so closely 
with the Navy in this program, between POLARIS and MINUTE- 
MAN, and we are interchanging information. And if that program 
goes unusually well we might want to cut off on the end of TITAN 
or ATLAS. If it does not go so well and we get into trouble with 
the big solid engine we might want to accelerate ATLAS further. 
We are getting along far enough in our test programs that each month 
we are much better off. 

Mr. Forp. In your squadron ATLAS program we are talking about 
all but the first ———— 

General Irvine. No. In_ our present planning we would 
have ————. There is partly a limitation on the availability of ma- 
terial. Essentially the last ———. 

Mr. Porp. — , 

Mr. Manon. On this matter of sufficiency in LCBM missiles, I find 
nvself a bit confused by the statement that was made in this room or 
elsewhere that if we have a target hardened to a hundred or two hun- 
dred p.s.i., it might take dozens of missiles to knock out the t target, 
and 1f we are « capable of making our missile sites almost invulnerable 
we must give the opposition the same capability; therefore, you get 
into a condition where you would need thousands, many thousands of 
issiles on each side if each side were capable of knocking out the 


other’ Ss IC BM sites, 
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How do you rationalize that kind of a proposition? We talk 
about - - and yet it would take several thousand to be in the 
league if you get into that kind of a picture. 

General Irvine. That is a problem we look at with considerable 
apprehension and misgiving, and it is one of the reasons we want to 
get as accurate a missile as we can. We hope that we can do a better 
job than our opposition and that our use of tactics is better than his. 
Certainly we have to be always in a position to convince the enemy 
that if we start a war we can knock him out, or if he starts a war we 
are going to knock him out. 

There is a very attractive thing about going from the B—52 and the 
B-58 with the air-to-surface missiles and from there on to the B-70, 
and our plans for ballistic missiles to be carried by airplanes—the 
reaction time gets very important. This is also an argument for the 
POLARIS, you could have machines in position so your reaction time 
would be reasonably short. 

I think talking about missile for missile gets to be pretty sporty 
unless you get something like the ATLAS with a second stage 
so that you can cover a pretty good area with large bombs of 
the ——variety. You need some thing like that to knock out a missile 
site, or the communication or control center which is just as good. 

Mr. Manton. That was a helpful comment. 

Do you believe if you hardened our missile sites to ———— that it 
would take dozens of ICBM’s to knock out those sites? 

General Irvine. Well, in the calculations that I showed you this 





morning I said ———— of what the Russians could expect to have 
would knock out ———— percent of our missiles, but beyond that you 


might knock out control and command and communication systems. 
It does not do you much good Y have a missile whether in a sub- 
marine or a hole in the ground, or hung in an airplane, unless you 
have some intelligence to tell a man what to do with it. So ‘the 
big problem is to control the command of the missiles. 


Mr. Manion. You were talking about ———— missiles to each mis- 
sile site this morning. They were more or less soft sites? 

General Irvine. No. I was talking about ———— sites. 

Mr. Fioop. But a ——— site controls that. 


Mr. Minsnarti. What is going to happen to the civilian population 
at this time? You are saturating the country and knocking out the 
sites, but the civilians are not hardened. Who is going to pay the 
taxes after this is all over? 

Mr. O’Brran. Do not worry about that. 

General Irvine. The point is we want to be tough enough, ob- 
viously tough enough, so that the guy will not want to take us on. 
And we have to have an arsenal large enough and with enough 
variety so he is sure that he cannot win. That is our job, to convince 
him. Nobody but a fool wants to fight in a game like this. 

Mr. Minsnaty. At what point do we reach the absurd stage of 
these missiles? How many missiles do we have to have before we 
get that ridiculous? 
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General Irvine. I think we are going to have an interesting discus- 
sion With this committee in about 1963 on that subject. 

Mr. Tuomson. If I understood you correctly a minute ago in recom- 
mending the increased ———— ATLAS letaalveita it is your opinion 
we need that for a survival deterrent as opposed to an aggressive 
ability, or a deterrent such as General Schriever suggested ! You 
think we need that to provide this deterrent with a margin of safety ? 

General Irvinr. You have to have enough so that if he attacks first 
he knows well that we will take him out. 

Mr. Tuomson. We will have about ———— missiles. Disregarding 
the ———— that would be - — that would leave us about ———— 

and assuming that your percent survival after initial attack is cor- 
ioake we would have about ———— missiles left to fire back. 

General Irvine. You would have the MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Tuomson. And SAC and POLARIS coming into the picture. 

Mr. Manon. General, do you think that this committee should con- 
sider the acceleration of the ATLAS program as a matter of con- 
siderable urgency ¢ 

General Irvine. I do. 

Mr. Manon. You mean an acceleration above the present program ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you feel strongly about that now / 

General Irvine. I would not come over here and give you my per- 
sonal recommendations if I did not think that was the thing to do. 

Mr. Anprews. How much insurance do you get from a site hard- 
ened to 100 p.s.i.? There is no such thing as a defense against a direct 
hit by an atomic weapon, is there 4 

General Irvine. Let us take the case of a single missile. If you 
shoot an equivalent missile at it—he has an ATLAS and we have 
one—and your ATLAS is sitting on top of the ground, the chances 
are that about —— percent of the time you are going to ——— if he 
isas good as weare. If you go to 100 ps. 1. he ardening, our best calcu- 
lation is—and these are subject to criticism—that he shoots 
missiles at you and you are going to have ———— percent of the force 
still left. ‘The gain that you make by hardening is pretty tremendous. 











AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE PRODUCTION BACKLOG 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record put in the actual backlog 
for aircraft and all the manufacturers that are producing aircraft. 
General Irvine. The production backlog ? 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That is correct. 
(The requested information follows :) 





AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS BACKLOG 


The attached tabulation shows the estimated uninvoiced contract amounts as 
of March 1, 1959, by principal Air Force contractors. 


Principal Air Force contractors—Estimated uninvoiced contract amounts, 
March 1, 1909 





Millions 

A-C Spark Plug Division of General Motors Corp., Milwaukee, Wis___- $43.8 
Rewie Seeneres 150rp. Teron, « CONE eee hemes 33.1 
Allison Division, General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind_-.....______ 96.1 
American Bosch ARMA Corp., Garden City, N.Y_-..----.---.--______ 53.7 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Lawrence, Mass___.-.............-_.... 24,2 
emails AVistiOn a70rD., OWnOn, MiGs. oe ee 82.8 
Boeing Aircraft Co.: 

Te a i ei eis sn ae tas eta 839 5 

veces. Satis ee 2 iia csi in anaes isan tz sagen 6 pecan aaa 592. 8 
Burroughs Corp. : 

SE sot a a oO ncn ea ened eaaaomoes 80.0 

INCI rR a ct ai ecltride lin pe oda te eR ec 11.0 
Convair: 

pee DN rT a Sales es baa eae mec 544.3 

Astronautics Division, San Diego, Calif....._..............-.._ 108. 6 

SAN PRINS OPN RRS SE 8 ors ee ee el 371.3 
Dougias Aircraft Co.: 

I RT a a ee cerempvmnnens 287. 6 

RR RN a ar ah tn allie clin eb asada dine 27.7 
Ford Motor Co., Aircraft Engine Division, Chicago, Ill.--..-_._--_- 26.9 
General Electric Co.: 

NI a eg a es ar 179. 0 

I a ii i cheat ene ee 53.3 

a a ca aa a 158. 2 

Rees Seen neers a PRIETO) RONEN. ON oe ne 73.9 
Hughes Aircraft Co.: 

IIR ORR WPM os ae eS ese et ee a eh eam eal 232.7 

I ae ae is le 137. 6 
International Business Machines Corp. : 

INI ee ass Scales evans te ces ec sh mos 216.5 

I i A he hE Set 64. 2 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. : 

IN RN PRIORI NR gi pane ew senate as 191.7 

PS Ue eS ao ae a ee a En ee eee Pe een 224.5 

Sunnyvale, Calif_..___--_ ee ae a get est rag i pan cc a teas ba a 13.8 
Martin Co.: 

NE: es eae nh eb eee eka 110. 4 

Denver, Colo___- eae Bee Sse) Cede he a he eh se TE 58. 2 
McDonnell Atreratt Corp., St. oouls,. Moa. 23.5... ee 448. 1 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif____- ceeeapiers a as 458. 1 
Nortaron Aircratt, Inc: Hawthorne, Calif... .o.2.02--.-. 5. 209. 9 
Pratt Whitney, Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp., Hart- 

Sr Nc a as seagate hd dna acne sci a 566. 1 
Bacio Corp: Gr America, Camden: Nia. 23a ence 214.2 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N.Y_.....................-- 239.0 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Division of Sperry Rand, Long Island, N.Y_-_-~- 88. 7 
Western Electric: 

RA rR RM aN sa ee Sa ee ee eae I Se ca 30. 4 
Electronies Division, New York, N.Y__- aa Sa he ae 49.1 
Total principal Air Force contractors_______.--_.--____---___ 7, 191.0 


The value of these contracts with the above contractors represents approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the Air Force procurement funds. 
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B—-52 PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now start with the program of the B-52. 
What has been the trend at Boeing toward subcontracting major 
B-52 components? 

Colonel ANprews. We have a B-52G subcontract structure at Boeing 
Aircraft Co. for the calendar year 1958 which we would like to show 
you here. This [indicating] shows the percentage distribution of 
dollars at Boeing Aircraft on the B-52G, showing Boeing at 70 per- 
cent, large business at 22.8 percent, and small business at 7.2 percent. 

Mr. Suerparv. What percentage are you reflecting this year as 
against 1958? 

Colonel Anprews. I do ne* have that presently. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is your trend for 1959, and I am asking this 
with regard to the trend aspect only at the moment. 

Colonel Anprews. Every effort is being made by the Air Force, 
working directly with Boeing, to expand the amount of business into 
small business as we can. That trend is going on. You will see a 
reflection of that at the end of calendar year 1959. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would cara 1957 for the record, if 
you will. 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes. 

(The information has been supplied to the committee. ) 


LETTER CONTRACT FOR B-52G 


Mr. Suerrarp. Why was it necessary to let a letter contract for the 
B-52G airplane which has not yet been definitized ? 

Colonel Anprews. Let a letter contract for the B-52G? 

Mr. Sueprparp. Yes. Why was it necessary to let a letter contract 
for it in that particular instance ? 

Colonel Powrtt. We usually let contracts under any one of the 
following two conditions unde xr which I think your question would 
fall. First, the equipment is of such complexity as to require an 
extensive period of time from the determination we require the equip- 
ment until the full specifications for it can be drafted. 

Secondly, when an emergency situation arises we may require an 
immediate production go- ahead before a definitive contract can be 
executed, and under that comes our desire, really, as a corollary, to 
compress the time between an idea, so to speak, and the delivery of 
the equipment. 

Mr. Surpparp. Which one of those two would apply to the B-52G? 

Colonel Powe.u. I would say the corollary to the second for long 
leadtime requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. What other conceivable situation could there be? Is 
not that it? 

Colonel PowreLt,. Do you mean for the use of the letter contracts ? 

Mr. Fioop. Those are the only two cases, an emergency, or a tough 
one, 

Colonel Powei.. Those are two main situations under which we use 
letter contracts, under each of which are subheads—protection of re- 
order leadtime, world events, sputnik, and the Middle East situation. 
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Mr. Fioop. What I meant was not the whole azimuth of the B-59G, 
You know what a B-52G is? 

Colonel Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. A B-52G fits into both of those situations one way or 
the other, and that is all, or it would not be a B-52G. 

Colonel Powe... I will agree to that. 

Mr. Froop. Sure. Then Mr. Sheppard can ask you some very in- 
teresting questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was the date of the letter contract? Can you 
& upply that? 
Colonel Powein. I will have to supply that for the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


UNDEFINITIZED LETTER CONTRACT FOR B-52G 


The date of the existing undefinitized letter contract for the B-52G aircraft is 
November 4, 1958. 


Mr. Surrrarp. Assuming that it was quite some time ago because 
they have been in production for a long time, when is it contemplated 
that you are going to definitize the existing letter contract ? 

Colonel Powe. I will have to supply that for the record. 

(The requested information follows:) 
DEFINIZATION OF LETTER CONTRACT 

It is contemplated that the letter contract will be definitized on or before June 
30, 1959. 

Mr. Surpparp. I do not like to belabor this point, but it appears 
that if you are involved here in a field of the unknown factor to the 
degree that you cannot definitize, then how good are the figures that 
you are presently presenting for appropriation purposes ? 

Colonel Powerex. I have some information and statistics here which 
are very brief on our letter contracts over 6 months old and 12 months 
old that I would like to cover. 

Mr. Surprarp. I would rather have your answers confined to this 
particular item because it is the one that the committee, looking 
through your budget requirements, finds somewhat outstanding. It 
appears on the face of it that fr ankly it is somewhat unnecessary to 
be operating with a firm that has been in the B-52 business as long as 
they have with a letter contract procedure. 

Mr. Froop. What do you think that you are going to furnish as 
of now? What do you think the question was ? 

Colonel Powerit. When do we anticipate definitizing the letter 
secs on the B-52. 

Mr. Froop. That was the first question that he asked you. That 
was not the last question. You tell me what you think the last one 
was, or have him read it back to you. 

Colonel Powerit. Would you read the last question back ¢ 

(Question read.) 

Colonel Powrt.. There are a lot of factors in the attempt to defini- 
tize letter contracts which come up between the contractor and the 
Government. In every case both parties are just as anxious to defini- 
tize that contract. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The chairman is not questioning the intent. The 
chairman is merely questioning this particular situation. If there 
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are a lot of factors that contribute to the definitization of a contract 
then obviously those same factors would have an influence upon the 
basis of your appraisal for dollars to continue production. They obvi- 
ously would have » to have an influence. 

General Irvine. The elements that affect the definitization of ¢ 
contract are not nmeanclle the total cost of the equipment as on 
livered. We take time on other things. For example, in some cases 
where we cannot get a fixed price contract we get a cost-type incentive 
contract. where the contractor is offered a little more money if he 
does a good job on schedule. Our past estimates from some of our 

leading companies like Boeing and North American have been pretty 
ae They have stood up pretty well. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While they might be set up to do a pretty good job, 
somewhere, somehow, in putting together your mathematical equa- 
tions to make a presentation to this committee for dollars, you used 
a process. My thinking at the moment, which may be erroneous—and 
if it is, correct. me—is that if you do not have enough understand- 
ing of the requirements under your contract of what, you are purchas- 
ing, how can you definitize the dollars that are in the justification 
request 

Mr. Froop. With reference to the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the Department of Defense of the House of Representatives of the 
U.S. Government. That is the question. That is the important 
part of it. 

Colonel Anprews. These estimates included in our fiscal year 1960 
budget are made after a very careful appraisal of our 1958 and 1959 
experience with the siedeaaiads our projection of the learning curve, 
which we certainly expect and reflect in this particular aircraft, to 
occur through a 1960 buy, plus amortization of nonrecurring costs on 
the B-52 aircraft. We have a complete breakdown of the estimated 
flyway cost for the B-52G aircraft in fiscal year 1960. We have, for 
instance, taken credit for approximately $132,000 per unit for the 
1960 buy as a learner’s curve. That is being negotiated into a final 
determination by the contracting officers at this time. We also con- 
sider unit costs of Government-furnished equipment which the Boe- 
ing Co. themselves have really no part of, except that the equipment 
is furnished and included in this overall cost estimate. We also have 
the cost of all the ground support equipment in which Boeing Air- 
craft Co. has no part. We have placed in this budget for this fiscal 
year the very best estimate that the Air Force can offer, and we have 
proven, at least working with some of the major companies, that we 
can stick very closely to this estimate each year. 

Mr. SHepprarv. Have you in mind at this time how long they will 
be operating on a letter contract? Can you give us an approximate 
time when you feel that you can definitize if you intend to do so‘ 
If you are going to work on an open-end contract, say so, and we will 
go on about our business. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it not cost a lot of money this way ? 

Mr. Sneprarp. That is what I am inclined to believe. I am not 
quite sure. 

General Irvine. That is not necessarily a factor, because we have 

plant representative. He and his people have the job of finding 
out what the contractor is doing and approving subcontracts. We 
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have an Air Force audit system to keep track of what these companies 
are doing. I am sorry that I do not know the approximate date, 
I assume that it would be completed before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SHeprarp. General, am I right in taking this position—in the 
absence of having it—and I mean by that the contract definitized— 
you do not know at the moment. If you do, I do not know how you 
could know exactly what your a ripen requirements are going 
to be under the letter contract. I do not see how you can know. 
If I am in error please tell me. 

General Irvine. We have an expenditure control system in effect 
with some of our larger companies whereby they give us forecasts 
of expenditures and deliveries and the months of the fiscal year and 
the projections forward on a quarterly basis for the 2 ensuing fiscal 
years. We have been following those very closely. 

Another important thing about a letter contract is that they are 
limited in the amount of money that they can get. They can never get 
fully paid until the contract is definitized. 

Mr. Fioop. Except as you may amend it and amend it and amend it 
and amend it. 

General Irvine. We do not do that very frequently. 

Colonel Powe. Our policy is to write a letter contract for 180 
days. If it is not definitized in that time we would amend it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what Mr. Sheppard asked you, if it is your 
customary practice to write a contract of that nature for 180 days. 
How many days did you write it in this one case, and if it did not 
terminate in 180 days how long did you extend it ? 

Colonel Powett. I will have to get the specific answer to that. 

Mr. Fioop. That should be simple. 

Colonel Powett. Mr. Sheppard is speaking only of the fiscal year 
1959 contract. We have definitized the B-52G letter contracts up 
through the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. He got no answer, no terminal dates on any question 
that he asked you. 

Colonel Powext. I think that General Irvine said that we intended 
to do this some time between now and the end of the fiscal year. When 
you asked me the date I did not know. That I will supply for the 
record, 

General Irvine. One thing I think is important that I would like 
to enter into the record is the fact that, in progress payments we limit 
the amount of money that a contractor can get in a case like this to 
roughly 70 percent so that he is operating on his own money. Our ef- 
fort is to make him operate on his own money during the period before 
the contract is definitized. So if he wants to get fully paid for the 
money he has it in, plus any profit that he may achieve, it is up to him 
to get the contract definitized. We do everything we can to enter 
into a final definitized contract. 

Mr. Suerparp. How many B-52G’s have been produced by Boeing 
at this time? 

Colonel ANprEws. ———— B—52G’s had been delivered on March 31. 
- total B-52’s had been delivered as of April 1. 

Mr. Suepparp. What isthe minimum sustaining rate for the B-52’s? 

Colonel Anprews. The minimum sustaining rate is a month. 








Mr. SHEPPARD. How does that translate itself into dollars? 
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Colonel ANprEws. ———— a month times unit flyway cost, —— mil- 
lion a month, total flyway cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the status of the J-57 turbo engine? 

Colonel ANprews. The turbo fan engine, sir? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Colonel Anprews. I have a turbo fan engine picture here. I will 
get it in just a moment. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I just want to know what the status is. You do 
not have a shopping list with you? 

Colonel ANprews. The T—F33, the turbo fan engine, is a revision of 
the basic J-57P-48 engine presently in use on the B-52F/G. 

We expect the development and testing and delivery of the first turbo 
fan engine to be in consonance with our delivery of the first B-52H 
aircraft being requested in this budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. At about what time, please ? 

Colonel Anprews. The first aircraft is ; 

General Irvine. I have been following the engine development 
very closely and it is on or ahead of schedule. They have done a 
great deal of test operation, and the engine appears to be better 
than its specifications. We started out with - pound thrust 





per takeoff and it now appears that we get ———-. That will increase 
the range of the airplane on the order of ———— percent rather than 
the —-—— percent that we orginally calculated. 


Mr. Suerearp. What would you consider would be the minimum 
amount of production necessary to keep the production line alive for 
the B-52? 

General Irvine. We feel that six a month, which is what we have 
projected is about the floor. The costs start up rather markedly 
after that. 

Mr. Snerrarp. That is the least you figure could keep the pro- 
duction line going? 

General Irvine. You could do it with a lesser number but the 
individual costs would go up. 

Mr. Surrrarp. How much ? 

General Irvine. They start breaking up pretty sharply —— a 
month. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish that you would break down to three and 
four so that we could see the cost factors. If you do not have the 
answer put it in the record. 

Colonel ANprews. Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Repuctnc B-52 PropvuctTion LINE 


At a production rate of six per month, the estimated unit flyaway cost for the 
B-52’s in fiscal year 1960 is $6.7 million. The unit flyaway cost for four per 
month is estimated at $7.4 million and at three per month at $7.8 million. 

Mr. Froop. Can you project the production per month on the H? 

Colonel ANprEws. We said that — a month would be the mini- 





mum sustaining rate, or production rate. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about the H. 

Colonel AnDrEws. They are the same essentially. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the reason for the exceptionally high unit 
cost of ———— for the B-58? 
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General Irvine. I think that I can best answer that question by 
saying we have been producing the airplane at less than its eco- 
nomical production rate. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have also already funded over 50 of these 
aircraft. When would you say we can expect to have the wit cost 
drop to a more reasonable figure / 

Colonel Anprews. The unit cost in fiscal year 1959 was ———— 
The unit cost in fiscal year 1960 is ———— so we dropped ———- per 
aircraft due to a decrease in nonrecurring costs; a depreciation of 
tooling, and development and test. We believe that the aircraft 
will show a further reduction. We have additional nonrecurring 
costs that must be dropped in 1961. The unit cost in fiscal year 1963 
we believe will be around —-—. 


B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarv. With regard to your program on B-70, how do the 
present operational dates for the B-70 compare with those given the 
committee last year ? 

Colonel Anprews. The dates given to the committee last year we 
have accelerated by approximately 6 months. We have advanced the 
flight date and have moved the first wing from ———— to —. 

Mr. Suerrarp. According to testimony previously heard from re- 
sponsible Air Force w itnesses the B-70 will be available for the 
time period. Why do we need an expensive, advanced aircraft of this 
kind by that time when we are also scheduled to have ample ballistic 
missiles in cur arsenal? I say “ample,” predicated on statements we 
have had heretofore, of course. 

General Irvine. We feel that there will be two jobs to be done. We 
will do part of it with missiles and part of it with aircraft. The B-70 
is particularly valuable because of its capability at altitudes of 70,000 
feet and better, or on down on the deck. Its reaction time is roughly 
half of that of the B-52, so that this airplane on the ground, or on 
flight alert, would be capable of getting in to the target carrying very 
large bomb loads and handling them with great accuracy, 

Mr. Snepparp. I will repeat the same question that I asked pre- 
viously and ask you why is it necessary to operate this program under 
a letter contract ? 

General Irvine. I think in the development stage on any new missile 
or airplane it is difficult to handle it initially under any other method. 

Mr. Marion. There is no production avail: ible? 

Colonel Anprews. No production. 





TACTICAL AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the 105-D’s and E’s, how many 
models of tactical fighters do you have in your inventory, or funded 
as of the present ? 

Colonel ANnprews. Types of fighters in our inventory alone, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Colonel Anprews. We have 12 types. In the budget we are only 
asking for the one, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am talking about your inventory asa whole. You 
have given me the amount in planes with regard to your funding 
aspect. 
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Colonel Anprews. My statement was that we had 12 types of fighter 
aircraft in our inventory at this time. Those are fighters of all types. 
We furnished to the committee a detailed bre: ikdown as a result of a 
question on this line during the O. & M, appropriation, a detailed 
list of the aircraft which we need i in the active inventory. 

Mr. Suerparp. Assuming that we do have the detailed number un- 
der the O. & M. presentation, why is the number that you have just 
referred to necessary ¢ 

General Irvine. Are you speaking of the F-105? 

Mr. Suerrarp. The number of fighter aircraft in the tactical fighter 
field. 

Colonel ANprews. We have the F-106. It is a straight interceptor 
aircraft for air defense operations. 

We have the F-105, a tactical fighter. 

We have the F-104, a tactical fighter, or an interceptor. It is put 
in two roles in the Air Force. 

We have the F-102, an interceptor. We have the F-101, a tactical 
lighter or interceptor. There are different missions for different air- 
eraft which suit the purpose. 

Mr. Forp. It has been stated to me that the F—101B and the F-106 
were good high performance aircraft. The people who have shown 
an interest, as far as I am concerned, could not understand why in the 
fiscal year 1960 you have no procurement. I donot know why, or why 
not. Can you tell me the answer ? 

General Irvine. Yes. There is a very simple reason. It is the 
same reason that we talked about the cancellation of the TITAN. 
It is the fiseal ceiling, plus the fact we feel that we can squeak by 
with the airplanes that we have. Rather than buying the F-101B’s 
and the new F-106, we thought it was more important to accelerate 
the F-108 ———. We decided to accept a gap looking ahead to the 
job to be done. You must remember that the range of these older 
interceptors is such, that compared with the BOMARC, where you 
are talking about a ——— mile radius of operation, they do not have 
much capability to reach out beyond that. So in effect the BOMARC, 
n the period ahead, will repli ice or take over the missions of the 
shorter-range interceptors. So we felt that it was wise to buy air- 
planes and missiles that were compatible and supplementary or com- 
plementary to each other. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your F-101 and your F-106 are good 
ureraft but a new generation, the F-108, is coming along to take 
ts place and in the interim you have the BOMARC coming into the 
nventory, which will handle the interceptor problem ? 

General Irvine. The real reason for looking at greater range than 
vith vehicles like the BOMARC and the F-106 is the fact that we 

ave sir-to-surface missiles in our bombers and we feel that the enemy 
will, too, in the years ahead. Perhaps slightly later than we, we hope. 
So that is the reason why we feel that. we need a longer range missile 

ind a longer range interceptor—to meet them before they can get 


1] . 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by longer range? What was the 
range of the F-101 and the F-106 compared to what you expect in 
the F-108 ? 
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General Irvine. I have the comparison of the F—100 to the F-105, 
or do you want the F-101 to the F-106? 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. When do you expect at the earliest the first B—70 will 
be operational if you buy only one? 

General Irvine. We had the chart this morning, — 
the delivery date of the first production aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. And or about the same time, perhaps 6 months earlier 
or a year earlier, the other man is liable to have something close to it, 
perhaps not quite as good, you said ? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. But General “Iron Pants” LeMay was telling me about 
a chemical bomber here last year, and this is what he is talking about. 
He figures it will be in 

When can you put the first F-108 in the air operational if you buy 
only a hatful of them? 

General Irvine. We have been trying to keep the F-108 program 
something like — ahead of the B-70. 

Mr. Fioop. That will be ———. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. About ready to tie into LeMay’s Russian chemical 
bomber. That is all you want it for anyway, is it not? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot scratch that thing, either. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Colonel Anprews. The F-101B has a radius of ——— and the 
radius of - statute miles. 

Mr. Forp. And the F-108 is what? 

Colonel ANprEws. ———— statute miles. 

Mr. Forp. ———— in one case and ———— percent in another. 

Colonel Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Here again we see with the F-105 you use a letter 
contract. You have been buying these jobs since 1956. If my figures 
are correct, you have purchased — of them. Why are we operat- 
ing with a letter contract in this instance ? 

Colonel Powe... We are speaking of the fiscal year 1959 quantity. 
The fact we do not have the letter contract. definitized does not. neces- 
sarily mean that there is a lot of money involved one way or the other. 
As a matter of fact, it usually does not. We may not know many 
things necessary to definitize it. The issue may be a small percentage 
of the fee, for instance. This would delay the definitization as well as 
not knowing many other things. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 





would be 











AIRCRAFT IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarp. Let us inquire into the trainers program. How 
many models of trainers do you have in your inv entory or funded ? 

Colonel Anprews. We have a total of five, sir, in our inventory. 

In this program we have four models of trainers we are proposing 
to continue procurement on. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You think that number is necessary ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. The four, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The total number which you have in your inventory 
you think is necessary in this field ? 

* Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. They have entirely different Pg 
The T-37-A is a jet trainer used in our primary schools, The T-3 
is the jet supersonic basic trainer. The T-39 is the jet utility ra 
All of these are for different missions. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are you using for utility t ‘ainers ? 

Colonel Anprews. We are using the B-25 aircraft and F-89’s to do 
our radar intercept training, and we have T-33’s and T-29’s at our 
instrument instructor schools. We would like to replace those be- 
cause they are getting quite old. 

We will also replace the T-33’s that we are using for weather recon- 
naissance. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What are you doing for navigation and ECM train- 
ing at the present time? 

General Irvine. T-29 aircraft of Convair. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How does the AEW&C plane compare with the 
one in the Navy program, if you know? 

Colonel ANpREWws. The new aircraft which the Navy has in their 
appropriation this year is a fleet ship, will operate from shipboard 
and has a short range, and a relatively short “on station” time. Ours 
is a long-range, long “on station” aircraft operating at distances quite 
a way out over the sea. 

General Irvine. They are protecting a point target. We are pro- 
tecting the coast of the United States. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you consider the distance and how long 
will they stay on station ? 

Colonel Anprews. They wiil stay on station from ——— to 
hours. They will be some ——— to ——- miles at sea. 

There will be two or three stations and modes in which they will 
operate, 

The first line of aircraft operating “on station” would be 
statute miles offshore, the next one —— miles out. They will 
operate in that type of operation. 





ADMINISTRATIVE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Within the criteria of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which of these aircraft are classified as administrative aircraft? 

General Frrepman. In terms of the Bureau of the Budget they are 
including 35 ———— T-39’s, and 10 —— C-jets. I will insert in 
the record a table depicting information related to these aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You can confirm that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





Administrative aircraft 


Item Quantity Flyaway cost 

Million 
C-Jet = ‘ 10 $53. 0 
PME cic once vaca swnbedssacsncsunsds aseceaehosens 35 24.0 
POG oc cecncnncumpesaankeene . - | 45 77.0 
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These aircraft were included in schedule 83 of the President’s budget because 
of their passenger carrying capability even though transportation of passengers 
is not their primary mission. 

Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to the C—jet, I want you to confirm 
for the record that this aircraft will be used for cargo transport and 
nothing else, meaning by that administrative or other situations. Are 
you justified i in doing that? If not, why not ? 

General Irvine. Our plan is to buy them with a swing tail so we 
can put large loads in them. This airplane meets the requirement 
of carrying ———— pounds for ——— miles. We discussed this cargo 
problem last year 

At that point I did not fee] we would be able to get there with jet 
airplanes and I believe I said so for the record last year. 

Mr. Froop. You certainly did. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Then it is distinctly understood they are to fune- 
tion in that field and will not be used in an administrative classifica- 
tion as such. 

General Irvine. That isright. This came up last year. Engineer- 
ing history has eaten I was a little pessimistic as to when we would 
get there with jet airplanes. Our own experience in flying the KC- 
135 and seeing its adaptability to cargo, and long det: tiled studies 
to be run by MATS as well as my own transportation people, indi- 

cated that the cost of operation of the jet airplane was a lot less than 
we thought it would be, primarily because time between overhauls 
on engines has been moved up to almost 1,000 hours. 

Mr. Suepparp. What would be your thinking as to why we would 
not use the KC-135’s instead of this job? 

General Irvine. Because for the cargo job it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to arrange a cargo door so you can get these large pieces 
in physically. 

One of the things we did not know last year was that it would be 
possible to design the tail so it could be hinged on one side and swung 
over so that we could have the whole area, roughly 10 by 10, to move 
material in. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Have you had any operational experience with this 
swivel tail operation ? 

General Irvrnr. No. I am quite sure engineeringwise that it can 
be done because Convair, Douglas, and Boeing all have somewhat sim- 
ilar, and obviously reasonable and desirable arrangements. 

I have discussed this with the airlines. They are very much inter- 
ested in this program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it reasonable to assume that by using the hinged- 
door operation, and that is what it is literally, you will beef up the 
lockside of the plane considerably as compared to the side-door 
operation ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Srepparp. Otherwise you will get a vibration which will be 
difficult to solve later. Is that true? 

General Invinr. One of the designs indicated it will cost us 700 
pounds. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Diseussion held off the record.) 
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ADVANCED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprarp. What planes are involved in the advance buy in the 
1961 program ¢ 
(The information requested follows :) 


ADVANCE Buy For 1961 


Plans that are involved in the advance buy in the 1961 program are the B-58, 
KC-135, F-105, C-130, C-Jet, T-38, and the UC-X. 


AIRCRAFT MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Srervrarp. Relative to modifications turn to page 15 of the 
classified book and tell us briefly the need for these modifications with 
particular reference to the B47, B-52, class [V and MAP. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MODIFICATIONS 


The B-47 modifications are required to modernize the fleet, thereby improving 
their capability to accomplish their assigned mission. Some of the major modi- 
fications will provide the aircraft with improved tactical air navigation capa- 
bility; provide the capability to carry a variety of bombs; and provide a low- 
level capability. In addition, approximately $39 million of the $98.8 million 
is required for maintenance and repair (IRAN) during the fiscal year. 

The B-52 modifications are required to modernize the fleet, thereby improv- 
ing their capability to accomplish their assigned mission. Some of the major 
modifications will provide the aircraft with improved tactical air navigation 
capability ; provide capability to carry a variety of bombs; and provide the air- 
craft with penetration aids capability by providing QUAIL, HOUNDDOG, low- 
level capability, and ALQ-27-ECM provisions. In addition, approximately $39.5 
million of the $110.2 million is required for maintenance and repair (IRAN) 
during the fiscal year. 

The $197.8 million are the funds required to purchase class IV kits for all the 
aireraft in the active inventory. The class IV modifications are those necessi- 
tated by safety of flight and service-revealed deficiencies. Because of their very 
nature, we are precluded from establishing a definitive list of line items in our 
fiscal year 1960 estimate. This estimate is based on our experience in previous 
years and through establishment of a relationship to the inventory value of our 
weapon systems. Examples of class IV modification in prior years are, the 
B-52 alternator drive and fuel systems deficiencies, the KC-—97 propeller defi- 
ciency, and the B47 structural deficiency which resulted in Project Milk Bottle. 

The $20 million for MAP items are the funds required for modification and 
rehabilitation of aircraft assigned to the countries under the military assist- 
ance program. These modifications are usually the same as being accomplished 
on the USAF aircraft, for example, APX-25 IFF, ARN-21 TACAN, SIDE- 
WINDER missile, and external camera systems. A few of the aircraft being 
modified are F—S4’s, F—86’s, F—100’s, and T-33’s. 


MAP WORK REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would also tell the committee how you 
will be reimbursed for this MAP work. The budget schedule shows 
only $18 million for MAP reimbursement. This item alone is $20 
million. 

Respond to those questions in the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR MAP Work 


The $18 million shown in the budget does not apply to the modifications being 
discussed. These modifications were included in the mutual assistance program 
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for 1959 and prior years. The funds required to finance these modifications of 
MAP aircraft are a part of the anticipated recoupments from prior years which 
include recoupments from prior year MAP reimbursements. 


STAINLESS STEEL EXTRUSION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sueprrarpv. Why are you finding it necessary to build stainless 
steel extrusion facilities for Curtiss-W right ? ? It is my understanding 
that we had people already set up in the extrusion field who have 
their own devices for extrusion purposes, and they have been seeking 
contracts in the field of extrusion. 

There may = plenty of reasons you do not want to take them into 
the business, or because they are not qualified to meet your require- 
ments. 

I want to find out now why you are finding it necessary to build 
those extrusion facilities for the Curtiss-Wright people. 

Colonel Anprews. These, sir, are the funds “needed to increase the 
output at the Curtiss-Wright plant. 

We contemplate an expanded requirement for long and complex 
extruded shapes in the support of the advanced weapon systems. 

The press at the Curtiss-Wright plant is a press which was put in 
there to do this type of operation, and I do not believe there is any 
place in industry where these extruded, long and complex shapes, can 
be secured. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the size and what extrusion pressure is 
required ? 

Colonel AnpreEws. I do not have the size of the press. 

Mr. Sueprparp. The Air Force was interested in the press pro- 
gram at the time it presented this program to the committee. There 
was a series of presses assigned to different companies throughout the 
United States. There was a verification as to sizes to some degree. 
There was a difference in various sizes. Some were equipped for cer- 
tain sizes and some for lesser sizes. 

Supply those people available who have presses in this field. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As a part of the Air Force heavy press program authorized during the 1951-54 
period, a 12,000-ton steel extrusion press facility was provided to Curtiss- 
Wright, Buffalo. This facility was placed in operation in November 1955, after 
an expenditure of approximately $7.5 million. It had a capacity to extrude 
intricate steel shapes up to approximately 24 inches in diameter and 20 feet long. 
As such, it was, and remains, the only steel extrusion press in the United States 
with a capability of this order of magnitude. The nearest size press to this 
tonnage is a 5,500-ton steel extrusion press owned by Canton Drop Forge Co., 
at Canton, Ohio. Other extrusion presses were provided in the industry for 
aluminum work of this size (see attached list), but conversion to steel would 
require an expenditure approaching $8 million in each case. 

In fiscal year 1959, it became evident that further expansion of the minimum 
capability at C-W in the areas of finishing and heat treating was justified. 
Consequently, after considerable detailed review, $2 million was authorized for 
a draw bench, heat-treating equipment, and other miscellaneous items. At the 
same time, C—W will provide a building addition at a cost of about $400,000 to 
house this equipment and to permit extrusions up to about 40 feet in length. 

The fiscal year 1960 request is to further augment the C-W capability for 
finishing complex steel extrusions by the addition of a stretcher-detwister and 
associated equipment. 

A list of the other heavy presses now in operation is attached. All of these 
were designed for aluminum except the C-W press. However, Wyman-Gordon 
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have further developed their operations and are now forging titanium to meet 
the growing requirements in this field. 











| Tonnage Press manufacturer 
Wyman Gordon,! Worcester, Mass__.---.-.----------- .....---| 50,000 forging__.. Loewy. 
" Do.! ne ale ae <5 cabal claoaegre abcen atone Mesh 35,000 forging..._.- Do. 
Do. Pe ee ee eee cee Lace ne | 18,000 forging... _- Mesta. 
ides CUNpeIAtEe. CHINO. = Fs. sc ccc anceassacSencccthecececsesn| DO SOPRENEC Senos Do. 
~ Do.! ; oe e: hn ee es ...-| 35,000 forging...... United. 

Do ; ithcvbinachabaneeb ened iseseees anaweate -----| 16,500 forging. -..-- | Schloeman. 
Do bone ae ne ee eee kaapereecns pe RRR Bis 
Alcoa, Vernon, Calif diieaiseeaan. 8,000 forging ....-- Schloeman, 

Bridgeport Brass, Adrian, Mich__..........--.--.------...-..---| 16,500 forging....-. , Do. 
Rrariaid. CVMNORIN, CMM Sooo ok dis anton ctiondedeceneeessssemmas = 3} Spe MOR | Bliss. 
pane. osc cheese eas cases LNeRn es cas ec mmankaaes 12,000 extrusion. ..| Lombard. 
Do.! nina edad 5 can OY te ee ee SRI ES 8,000 extrusion. ...| Loewy. 
Dow Chemical, Madison, Il]. ...........-.-.--.-.--- _...-..----| 13,000 extrusion...| Hydraulik. 
Do ds sree BRU ANERin Gacy ak ee meRERNE keen | 5,500 extrusion_...| Loewy. 
Aiea PIBISIOLEG ENG coc wanepensseiende Sine ei nnnaaKe it aaedet 2 14,000 extrusion..| Schloeman. 
Do < aah aes bunk anak a SU RAIS 5,200 extrusion... - Do. 
Curtiss-Wright,! Buffalo, N.Y. eebkitnn Staduontsduen _....| 12,000 extrusion...| Loewy. 
Kaiser,! Halethorpe, Md-_--.---- Ee Cs Do. 
ee et. nee scx Sasich out leo cn chiens inn Gaba: wha wad wala shennan aiiateuaen 8,000 extrusion. - -- Do, 
Bride’ Rie, ARNO MIC... cc ceunsccesconpeesewedesuwans | 5,500 extrusion. ._. Do. 
Canton Dron Pore, Wanton, Guise’ conc cose cesccsenasccyese 5,500 extrusion. .__- Do. 


1! USAF heavy press program. _ 
24 2d press of this size in operation by 1958, company owned, 


AIRCRAFT IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. FLoop., Supply the answer to this question for me. 

Supply for the record, and send me a copy, all of the foreign air- 
craft you use in the Caribbean and Central and South American coun- 
tries, with particular reference to Santo Domingo, Haiti, Cuba, and 
Venezuela, and pinpoint with stars any classification at all of aircraft 
that might be utilized as fighter bombers. 

General FriepMan. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

(The information requested is classified and will be furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

F-27 AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. General Irvine, in looking through the list of aircraft 
which you are proposing to buy out of this account in fiscal 1960, I 
notice there was no listing of the F-27. 

General Irvine. That 1s right. 

Mr. Foro. I know you were thinking about making such a procure- 
ment out of reprogramed funds in fiscal 1959. This committee held a 
hearing and no affirmative action was taken. 

What is your personal and present view on the need and desirabil- 
ity of the F-27 procurement ? 

General Irvine. We really need some airplanes to replace the obso- 
lete C-47’s and C—54’s which we now have in inventory. 

That is partly for prestige purposes, for our air attachés, and 
ambassadors overseas. The F-27 would have fulfilled that require- 
ment. 

However, when we got into the problem of programing it forward 
and matched it against our other requirements, }t was one of the things 
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we just felt we could get along without. We could use the airplane. 
It looks like an economical airplane in that category of operation. It 
is something like the GOOSE program and some of the programs of 
that kind that fell by the wayside because of priorities. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand there still are or are not funds available 
in the 1959 program for this procurement ¢ 

General Fr EDMAN. Yes, there are funds but not specifically ear- 
marked for the F-2 

As you brought. aa in the hearing which we had before the com- 
mittee there was no affirmative action taken. The Chief of Staff still 
feels there is a requirement for a replacement of the particular air- 
craft now in the theater which we discussed at that time, Europe to be 
exact. 

We have therefore indicated in our revised 1959 program a CX-type 
aircraft with no specific designation or contractor in mind. 

It may well be that this CX may turn out to be one of the other 
administrative-type aircraft or a reconfiguration of an administrative 
or trainer type aircraft to fill that job. 

In others words, the F-27 dollars are still held in the 1959 program 
with the designation CX with the actual selection to be determined 
later, on a contractor source selection procedure. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Gar.tockx. The Air Force does not propose to take action in 
this particular area without prior clearance with the committee. 

Mr. Forp. I personally have felt sympathetic to the proposed pro- 
curement, but I do value your personal recommendations, General 
Irvine, and for that reason I asked your views this afternoon on 
whether or not you felt it was a good procurement out of fiscal 1959 
funds. 

Why not give us your answer on that? 

General Irvine. Very simply it is a mistake to make procurement 
in any 1 fiscal year unless you look ahead for the next 2. The thing 
we are evaluating now is this: If we bought 10 this year would we 
want to buy some additional number of the same airplane next year? 

It is my personal feeling that unless we plan follow-on procurement 
we should not start. If we buy a plane in this category it should be 
one to fill a need we have. Our weapons board is looking at this now 
and they have not yet come up with an answer. 


C-JET AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. To turn to the C—Jet proposed procurement, in listening 
to Colonel Andrews’ presentation I could not understand whether 
this was to be a procurement from a specified aircraft manufacturer or 
whether you were going to survey the field and pick one of several. 

General Irvine. We have an evaluation now in process by several 
leading companies building airplanes of this type. 

According to a general operating requirement, which is essentially 
based on an airplane carrying ———— pounds for ——— miles, this 
was the parameter under which the C-133 was bought, and it did not 
quite come up to it. 
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Our studies have indicated this airplane with the swing tail will do 
the job cheaper than the C-133. 

Of course, here we take advantage of the rather interesting cost 
reductions we would get in buying ‘planes from a major production 
line. We would be buying a commercial airplane with a swing tail 
essentially. 

Mr. Forp. I was impressed that this would be an off-the-shelf pro- 
curement, 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Which of the present manufacturers in this area would 
be eligible, for example, for this? 

General Irvine. The Boeing version—and I have flown all three of 
these airplanes—the so-c alled transcontinental version built for Pan 
American is an airplane with J-75 engines and a capability to more 
than meet our requirement. The swing tail is all we need. 

Mr. Forp. That is the Boeing what? 

General Irvine. 738. It is a 707-type airplane. 

As to the Douglas DC-8, in two versions, J—57 or J—15, both of 
these airplanes we will probably buy with the turbofan engine we are 

talking about for the B-52, or the General Electric co: anterpart. 

Then there is the Convair 880. They are bringing in a proposal 
which is the original airplane they are building for the airlines. It 
would not quite meet requirements because they ‘need a little more fuel 
capacity and heavier landing gear. Those three airplanes would give 
us a great reduction in cost compared to what we started with. 

Mr. Forp. What is the prime mission of this new procurement? Is 
it to be an integral part of the SAC organization or it is to be part of 
the overall MATS program ? 

General Irvine. We were talking about such airplanes in the 3 
fiscal years, and such an at irplane would be available for use in both 
purposes. It could be used for SAC purposes and MATS purposes. 

The very great advantage of having an airplane which could be 
at the staging point in North Africa w ith materials and men to sup- 
port a SAC operation is very important. There are many targets we 

can hit with a B-52 and return into England, for example, without 
refueling. With deeper targets we would have to ate of course. 
This enables you to get there on time. 

Second, the cost of operation of these airplanes is so markedly below 
anything we have had before that this is the thing which turned me 
around when I found out what it really cost to run this type of 
machine. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, you know there are groups, certain people, 
who would look with some askance at this type of a procurement if it is 
to be an integral part of, and its main function will be in connection 
with, the MATS program. 

[ do not believe they would have any objection if it was understood 
this was to be an integral part of the S AC operation. 

General Irvine. First riority on MATS is to support the SAC 
operation. The best airplane would be devoted to this purpose. 

Part of our program, if we get more efficient load carriers, is to 
gradually move out into Air Reserve and perhaps the Air Guard the 
older C-119’s and C-54’s, and so on. Some of those airplanes have to 
be replaced. 
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Actually some of the Convair 440’s and DC-6’s will go the same 
route because you can do three times the job for half the money with 
one of these airplanes over a 5-year operating period as you could 
with a Connie or a DC-6 

Mr. Forp. What is the overall proposed program not only for fiscal 
1960 but in succeeding fiscal years? 

General Wenster. A total buy of ——— which would give us —_— 
squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. These planes are aimed at replacing what aircraft you 
now have? 

General Wessrer. Several in MATS would be replaced, sir. We 
plan to phase out the C—97’s completely. 

Mr. Forp. Are those C-97’s in MATS? 

General Wepster. Yes, they are. C-118’s reduced ———— down 
———— | am speaking now of the program period through fiscal year 
1963. 

C-121’s also will be phased down. The C-124’s will be phased 
down. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is true that these 10 and the other ———— 
would become a very substantial part of the MATS program itself. 

General Wesstrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. With the same responsibilities that the current planes in 
MATS have. 

General Irvinr. More and more consideration is being given to 
turning MATS into a cargo-type operation and moving our people by 
commercial air insofar as practicable and in line with their capability 
to handle them. 

Mr. Forp. Have any of the commercial freight haulers in the air- 
craft business looked at or gone into this swing tail proposition ? 

General Irvine. I do know that American and TWA have looked at 
this with some interest. Pan American is beginning to become inter- 
ested in the South American operation. 

Actually they are waiting, as usual, for us to have the initial head- 
aches of development and prove that the program will go. Perhaps 
we should dothat. It is part of our job. 

Mr. Forn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, this will permit you to develop further be- 
cause of merchandise you have to offer. This will permit you to ac- 
celerate your new process in MATS. Perhaps you would not know 
about this, soliciting business in connection with true ‘king company 
deliveries. That is a new gimmick. Would you know about that? 

General Irvinr. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, in direct ratio to the acquisition of this 
type of aircraft will you be able to say to the commercial airlines that 
they are not in the same position now to even acquire that part of the 
business you see fit to give them even now in direct ratio? They just 
will not be able to be in the picture at all. 

Congress has indicated X millions of dollars in one of its reports 
for the development of this kind of fleet so there will be no sense at 
all in Congress bothering to burden MATS with such a figure now. 
I speak now regarding direct ratio. 

General Irvine. It is our plan to use a lesser number of better air- 
planes in MATS. This will mean some modest increase in the real 
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capability in MATS because you will have somewhat better equip- 


ment. 
Mr. Fioop. More flights, shorter time. It will be the same story of 


the big airlines advertising in the newspaper and in the prospectus 
to their stockholders the advantage of this type of aircraft. 

General Irvine. Yes, this is all right for them to take on and for 
the airlines to use. 

Mr. Froop. Then I come back to where I started—that in direct 
ratio to the development and acquisition of this type of aircraft, will 
you effect the utilization of the commercial fleet / 

General Irvine. Of course. 

Mr. Fioop. And therefore the commercial fleet, not being able to 
compete, not being able to have business, therefore not being able to 
stay in business, you will not have any CRAF support for D- day plus 
{, 5, and 6, that SAC so badly will need. There will be no such thing 
or at least not as much as you hope. 

General Irvine. We are intensifying our requests on the airlines 
to haul people. This they can do without too much conversion. 

Mr. Fioop. You are what ? 

General Irvine. We are intensifying our efforts for them to haul 
people. 

Mr. Fioop. With commercial airlines ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not hear the testimony that has been going on 
here for the last 2 months. You will have less, much, much, much 
less. Don’t you know that? 

General Irvine. I doubt it. 

Mr. Fioop. The figure will be in relationship as five is to three. 
There will be that much less. You boys beter get together down there. 

General Irvine. My objective is to get MATS more and more into 
cargo handling and carrying fewer personnel. 

Mr. Froop. ‘Nobody objec ts to that. 

General Irvine. Under austere conditions. Where we have these 
airplanes you can haul people. 

Mr. FLoop. We all agree on the intent, the object and primary pur- 
poseof MATS. It must be what all of you people have been insisting 
it would be. We will all insist with you. 

We are talking only about degree here. We get into this degree 
argument, a gray zone of degree—65 million, 35 million, somewhere 
around in there. 

To permit this CRAF line to exist, to be the great and tremendous 
help which you assure us it must be at D-day plus something or other, 
it must. exist. It must be in being. These are private concerns, 
taxpaying corporations. 

However, they tell us, and they tell you, that in order to do that they 
must have ¥ dollars from the Government contracts, just as every- 
hody else in building airplanes, making machineguns or all defense 
needs. 

You say you have to have them. To be there they have to make 
money. They say they cannot make money unless they get some of 
the Government business. 

The Government. says “Well, we will give you so much because of * 


your ability to operate.” 
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Now, in direct ratio to the advent of this type of jet fleet so will you 
be able to say to them they cannot meet you, and that will be true, and 
therefore they will sell their ships to the Liberians and so on, and 
when you w: ant CRAF, which your heart bleeds for, there will be no 
CRAF in 3 or 4 years. There cannot be. It is your problem. You 
say you have to have them. 

‘T do not mean to totally subsidize these people to the disadvantage 
of Military Air Transport, but that is where you are and it is your 
problem. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you any further comment? 
General Irvine. No, sir. 


B-58S AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a few questions with regard to the 
B-58. 

The Air Force is developing the F—-108 as a long-range interceptor. 
Has the B-58 ever been considered for use as a long-range fighter 
interceptor ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. At least 3 years ago we made a series of 
studies at the time we were looking at the F-106 with the possibility 
of a long-range interceptor. The F-108 is the result of 5 or 6 years 
of study and effort to get something better than what we had. We 
did not go ahead with an advance version of the F-106 because we 
felt we would go from the existing F-106 and the existing F-101 to 
F-108. 

In looking over the B-58 we found it was cheaper, that we could do 
the job with ———— F-108’s which it would take three or four hun- 
dred of the others to do, primarily because deployment time and reac- 
tion time of the F—108 was so much less. Also with the radar created 
for this airplane we would be able to do the job with fewer airplanes. 

It seemed paradoxic . that an airplane as new as the B-58 would 
not do the job as well, but there was a cost differential and our peo- 
ple went through this a number of times in the last 3 years. Each 
time we came up with the same answer. 

To do the job we had to do, we could do it with a sufficiently lesser 
number of F—-108’s to make the end product, as far as the taxpayer 
is concerned, considerably in favor of the F—108. 

Mr. Manon. I assume the manufacturer of the B-58 has under- 
taken to present this matter to the Air Force in the most favorable 
manner. 

General Irvine. At one point when we reached this decision we 
paid the contractor to conduct a thorough study for us so he had 
every opportunity to present the airplane in its best possible light. 

This cost us on the order of $300,000. There was a lot of work  he- 
cause it meant mockups and many other things. 

After we completed that we were then sure it was not suitable for 
an interceptor. All compromises are in favor of making it a medium- 
range bomber. 

Tt was just not suitable for the job. 

Mr. Manon. What are the relative merits of the B-58 as compared 
to the F-108 as a long-range interceptor 4 
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You say your decision was against this course. What are the 
specific reasons why your decision was reached ? 

General Irvine. First, the trouble with the B—-58 

Mr. Marton. Do you want to supply that information for the 
record ¢ 

(jeneral Irvine. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give your answer from the standoint of costs per 
plane estimated, and give us advantages and disadvantages, 

General Irvine. The cost to do the mission. The individual] cost 
of the airplane is not as important as the cost to perform the total 
mission. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Manon. Could the B-58 be available as a long-range fighter 
interceptor earlier than the F-108 ? 

General Irvine. No, because the pacing item is not the airplane 
in the case of the F-108 but the fire control and missile system. The 
sume system would have to be reengineered and adapted to the B-58. 

Mr. Maron. Since the Air Force is planning to replace the B-47 
with B-52’s, what is the anticipated future of the B-58 bomber? 

General Irvine. We are planning to replace B-47’s with B-58’s and 
B-52’s actually, and to phase down the total number in inventory. 
However, we will still have ———— or something in the inventory. 
What is the period, 1963 ? 

General Wesster. 1962. 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion, what will be the probable long-range 
procurement total of the B-58? 

General Irvine. We consider on the order of 

Mr. Manon. Does the B-58 have a tactical bomber capability? 

General Irvine. Yes, it can do the tactical bomber mission. How- 
ever, it is a fairly expensive airplane. 

Mr. Fitoop. Who makes it ? 

General Irvinz. Convair, Fort Worth. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, would it be practcial to use the B-58 
as a tactical bomber ? 

General Irvine. From the standpoint of its greater range than 
any of our present bombers, it could be employed in the Middle East 
situation quite easily, for example. We could make some changes in 
the pod which would permit you to carry conventional bombs if you 
so desired. It is still a fairly sensitive airplane for that program. 


(Off the record.) 





LIMITED WAR FORCES 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Chairman, this points up very clearly and graphic- 
ally and dramatically the state of mind and philosophy of the Air 
Force. The one thing that scares me to death about this whole busi- 
ness is, if somebody starts a barroom fight in Lebanon or Cairo some 
night and the Department of Defense says to the Air Force, “Can 
you stop this limited war?” and the Air Force says, “Yes, sir. How 
soon do you want it stopped?” as far as the Air Force thinking is 
concerned, they do not want any part of these “iron bombs,” no 
matter how many thousands they have stockpiled anyplace, and the 
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Department of Defense will have to twist their arm and put the 
order in writing to make the Air Force drop an iron bomb. That 
is the thinking of the Air Force. 

I don’t say they are right or wrong. I am not writing an editorial. 
This is a report. But I want the record to indicate my reaction to 
what is a rapidly developing state of mind, an atmosphere, in the 
Air Force vis-a-vis any kind of hostilities any place in the world. 
The last thing in the world they are interested in, the last thing in 
the world they are talking about, the last thing in the world they are 
planning for or thinking about is this, what they think is a silly, 
ridiculous, stupid business that people call limited war, as far as 
they are concerned. I think in the last 10 minutes that has been 
made very clear as far as the Air Force is concerned. They are not 
init. They do not want any part of it unless it is an order in writing. 

Gene spe Irvine. We will carry out any instructions we are given, 
and we can fight an iron bomb war if that is what the President 
says he w sania us to do. 

Mr. Fioop. I just said that. 

General Irvine. We can only say if you want to destroy targets 
efficiently, we can do it better with a nuclear bomb. 

Mr. Fioop. If you want to stop that barroom fight in Cairo, send 
over a B-52 and drop a thermouclear bomb in that cantina and that 
will stop the barroom fight. Of course, there won’t be any barroom 
and there won’t be any Cairo, but that is the end of the fight. 

General Irnvinr. We have F-100’s over in Europe that are avail- 
xble to carry 500-pound bombs and drop on them. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no dispute about the facts. 


F-108 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of the detection system needed to 
complement the F—108 as an effective weapon system? 

General Irvine. To begin with, the F-108 is capable of direction 
by the SAGE system within its environment, by the early warning 
airplanes in the outer areas, and for the first time we will have an 
airplane with a capability to handle a great deal of search and track 
on its own. It will have the ability to reach out — miles, and 
will be able to launch nuclear missiles. ———— So it extends the perim- 
eter of engagement of the enemy outward from our shores. 

Mr. Manon. With the continued emphasis of our potential enemy 
on ballistic missiles, should this country be spending money on the 
development of advanced interceptor aircraft such as the F-108% 

General Irvine. As long as we think the Russian is going to main- 
tain an active bomber fleet and as long as he is w orking on a super- 
sonic bomber, I feel we have no choice. 

Mr. Fioop. And everything indicates that those are the facts. 

General Irvine. This is the reason we are going ahead with the 
airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Will we not get the F-108 in a period when we rea- 
sonably conclude that there will be a considerable capability in the 
ICBM field by us and by the Soviet Union ? 
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General Irvine. We will; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are we not emphasizing the ICBM over other weapon 
sysiems ? 

“General Irvine. Yes; because if we were considering the airplane 
the major threat in that time period, we would be talking about buy- 
ing —_—— of these airplanes instead of talking about buying ——— of 
them. 

Mr. Froop. And during this same period of time of which we speak 
every day here, in ———— years you will be operational with the F-108 
and he will be operational with the opposite number of the B-70 
bomber, and part of his attack and part of our retaliation and part 
of the whole talk is a mix of attack, a mix of weapons. You have 
got to have a mixed offense. 
~ Mr. Manon. If we propose to perfect an antimissile missile system, 
something along the lines of the NIKE-ZEUS or otherwise, is it not 
probable that we could utilize that system to shoot down the super- 
sonic bomber ? 

General Irvinr. There has been a great deal of conversation along 
that. line, but I have not seen anybody who has convinced me, first, 
that he could hit a missile within any reasonable time period. I just 
question if you could use a machine of that magnitude to shoot down 
one poor little airplane. That is a rather expensive way to do it. 

Mr. Manon. No one has convinced me that we have the capability 
of hitting a ballistic missile with an antimissile missile, but if you 
downgrade the antimissile missile somewhat, it seems it might become 
really effective against aircraft, and that our best defense against the 
supersonic bomber would not be the F-108 but some sort of missile 
defense. 

Mr. Froop. Yes; but, Mr. Chairman, if our antimissile defense for 
which we are spending these fantastic billions is earmarked for anti- 
missile defense, then we must gamble that that is its purpose and 
reserve it for that, because your attack will be mixed. You cannot 
use elephant guns to shoot down pigeons. If you are going to attack 
bombers, you have to use interceptors and reserve your antimissile for 
missiles. You do not know what he is going to throw. He will throw 
both. 

Mr. Manon. General, using elephant guns to shoot down pigeons 
would be a good comparison were the facts appropriate, but a super- 
sonic bomber carrying many megatons of explosives would not be a 
pigeon. 

Mr. Fioop. Make it an eagle, what difference does it make? 

Mr. Manon. It would justify anything that it cost us to stop it, 
more or less. 

General Irvine. We have actually two problems to consider. One, 
in any problem, as far as I can look ahead, where we are really going 
to carry out an offensive, we would be using our missiles first and 
getting our airplanes off as fast as we could get them on the way to 
the target, too. Even if our missiles turned out to be somewhat in- 
accurate, at the worst they would make a perfectly wonderful pene- 
tration aid to open up a corridor like the artillery used to do for 
the troops to walk in—in this case for the bomber to walk in and do 


the cleanup job. 
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One of the problems we have in the coordination of our air defense 
has been the fact that one viewpoint is to shoot down everything in 
the sky, including your own. This would be very distressing to me 
if I were coming back from a B-52 bombing raid looking for another 
megaton bomb to toss in the airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. General, this Russian will have a HOUND DOG; don't 
forget that. 

General Irvine. This is the other motivation. One of the great 
merits of the F-108 is its ability to assist in location and identification 
of incoming fleets and the ability to get out far enough to pass infor- 
mation back to assist in the deployment of BOMARC’s and NIKE- 
HERCULES and whatever else we may have. 

Mr. Fioop. The purpose of the HOUND DOG is to get outside of 
his defensive action ? 

General Irving. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You want your F108 to go beyond that range and hit 
him before he shoots his HOUND DOG. He is going to have them. 
He is as good as you are, maybe better. 

General Irvine. That, plus the reconnaissance problem, is a very 
important one. 

Mr. Manon. General Friedman, Mr. Flood in the course of the 
hearings has sought the answer to certain very pertinent and impor- 
tant questions with respect to weapon system evaluation, and so forth. 
He prepared a series of questions here and, after consultation with 
him, members of the staff, and members of the Air Force team, I 
am told much of this information would be classified and some of it 
would not be. The questions are not to be directed to you. I am 
asking you to handle the matter, and that they be directed to people 
like General Irvine or the Chief of Staff of the Air Force or others. 
Could you work out some way of handling this so we would get the 
information for the committee either in the hearings or for the com- 
mittee’s use otherwise ? 

General FrrepMan. We certainly can. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened, General, is when the ASW people were 
here I started to ask these questions, and obviously I was gettin 
into Irvine’s territory and two or three other places. They ak 
“When Irvine comes, ask him.” Well, all of a sudden we cut off and 
got to the individual items with the colonel here, and that was the 
end of my act. So I gave them to the chairman and asked him to 
figure it out. That is what he is chairman for. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Weaver. General Irvine, on comparing the B-52, B-70, and 
B-58, I notice that some range is sacrificed in the B-70. Of course, 
you have greater speed. Is that a good thing or not, when refueling 
and range is one of our big problems? 

General Irvine. Might T say that our first cut at the B-70 was based 
on the ranges now given. They have been increased somewhat as 
a result of wind tunnel studies. Remember that for our first. B-52 

plane we were talking about less than 2,500 miles radii, and it is now 
ee 2h that, you see. We feel quite sure that the ranges given for 
the B-70 will be increased, because the ranges given were » those in 
general without high energy fuel, which at “the moment we are in- 
vestigating very -arefully to see if we cannot get the costs down, 
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because it does give us a ———— percent increase in range in the after- 
burner, and a ——— percent increase if we can use it in the total 
engine. 


The program has gone along so well engineeringwise and in wind 
tunnel studies that the indications are it will be considerably better 
than the figures, at least ———— percent better when the first air- 
plane flies, plus the fact that the engineering of this particular 
company has always done what they have said or a little better. 

Mr. Weaver. In the procurement of the advanced models of the 
B-52, are we doing what. is necessary to get those as soon as possible, 
so we are not loaded up with the first model ? 

General Irvine. Yes. The two main changes in the B-52 are put- 
ting in the turboengine or the equivalent, the J57 or the equivalent of 
the J79, tw o competitive engines, to get an increase in range of ——— 
percent, or radius, really, and we are now studying an improvement 
in the fire control system to enable us to shoot down infrared missiles. 

We think we will be able to get that in the time period, too. I hope 
to get that organized this week. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The presentations last Friday and today, particularly, has been 
especially helpful in a very difficult and controversial area where we 
— best possible understanding of the problem. Thank you very 
much 
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USAF BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIEVER, COMMANDER, AF BALLISTIC 
MISSILE DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM. 
MAND, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

LT. GEN. C. S. IRVINE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEAD. 
QUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. C. M. McCORKLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
GUIDED MISSILES, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAX GOLDEN, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

COL. HENRY G. McDONALD, CHIEF, AFJUPLO, REDSTONE ARSENAL, 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

LT. COL. B. L. BOATMAN, CHIEF, PLANS AND POLICIES, AF BALLISTIC 
MISSILE DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

LT. COL. R. C. SNYDER, DEPUTY CHIEF, PLANS AND POLICIES, AF 
BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

LEWIS C. MEYER, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER, 
USAF 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manion. We will resume our hearings. 

You may proceed without interruption, General Schriever, to pre- 
sent the ballistic missile program. 

General Scuriever. I have a prepared statement that I would like 
to read, 

Mr. Manion. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Scuriever. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
during my appearance before you today, I will present fiscal year 
1960 budget estimates for the total Air Force ballistic missile program. 
My presentation will be on a package basis, covering all aspects of the 
direct costs of Air Force development and operational programs as 
currently authorized. Such a total package presentation should pro- 
vide a sound perspective for your analysis of this program. ‘This 
package approach also is facilitated by the management concept under 
which my headquarters operates—from a single location concurrently 
pressing forward with all aspects of the program: development and 
ine procurement and logistics, operational and training planning, 

facilities design and construction, and budgeting and funding. 

Only through this management concept, and through a high level of 
authority delegated to me over these past 414 years, have we been able 
to adhere to an unprecedented time se hedule for major weapon system 
development. Streamlined administrative channels from the program 
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approval and policy guidance level in Washington are also essential 
elements in our progressing at a rate compatible with today’s rate of 
technological advance. We have actually surpassed the most optimis- 
tic original predictions of the scientific community in 1954. As an 
indication of the sense of urgency with which the Air F orce ballisti 1¢ 
missile development program has been prosecuted ever since its in- 
ception, I would like to read these words by the late Dr. John von 
Neumann, which appear in his committee’s report on February 10, 
1954: 

Unusual urgency for a strategie missile capability can arise from one of two 
principal causes: A rapid strengthening of the Soviet defenses against our SAC 
manned bombers, or rapid progress by the Soviet in his own development of 
strategic missiles which would provide a compelling political and psychological 
reason for our own effort to proceed apace. The former is to be expected during 
the second half of this decade. As to the latter, the available intelligence data 
are insufficient to make possible a precise estimate of the progress being made 
by the Soviet in the development of intercontinental missiles, but evidence exists 
of an appreciation in this field on the part of the Soviet, and of activity in some 
important phases of guided missiles which it is natural to connect with the 
objective of development by the Soviet of intercontinental missiles. Thus, while 
the evidence may not justify a positive conclusion that the Russians are ahead 
of us, a grave concern in this regard is in order. 

That grave concern expressed 5 years ago by Dr. von Neumann has 
been the same concern which has spurred us all—including this sub- 
committee, | am happy to say—to make the best possible use of the 
time available to us in the missile race with the U.S.S.R. I can hon- 
estly report that I do not believe the development of—or the achieve- 
ment of the initial operational capability of—our ballistic missiles 
could have been accelerated to any greater degree. Development 
progress has been hindered neither by shortage of funds nor by 
administrative delay, though I certainly have had no “blank check” 
and have often faced some good strong Missouri “show-me” skepti- 
cism. The results of our unique man: agement approach and of the 
technical competence of our scientific-industrial-military team have 
roughly cut in half the normal weapon system development cycle. 
At the same time we have built a complex new operational ground 
environment and broad industrial base, with all their implic ations 
and contributions to the national space development effort. 

In my briefing today I will outline the significant progress made in 
the Air Force ballistic missile programs since last year’s hearings 
before your subcommittee—such milestones as: 

the gratifying accuracy which has been obtained on our ATLAS 
ICBM tests: 

the 100 percent success of the ATLAS Project Score, orbiting 
only 4 years after design freeze on this complex weapon ; 

Mr. Froop. What does “Score” mean ? 

General Scuriever. The orbiting ATLAS that was launched in 
December. ‘That was just the code name for the project. 

Returning to my statement, the other milestones in the progress of 
the program are: 

the 100 percent successful launching of the two-stage TITAN; 

the first THOR IRBM squadron deployed to E ngland only some 
3 years after signing the first THOR contract; 

the Government agreement with Italy which will continue deploy- 
ment of the IRBM’s; 
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the reliability already demonstrated during our development 
phases and the confidence it provides in our achieving our 
operational reliability objectives; 
the demonstrations which indicate that we will achieve our 15- 
minute—or even faster—launch capability with liquid missiles; 

the tribute to THOR capabilities indicated by the fact that 
roughly half again as many THOR boosters are programed 
for various roles in the national space effort as are currently 
programmed for the operational force ; 

the on schedule construction of numerous ballistic missile bases 

both here and in the United Kingdom ; 

and the on-schedule progress we are making in developing the 

MINUTEMAN, a weapon which can readily take advantage 
of all methods of providing survivability and retaliation ; dis- 
persal, hardening, fast launch, and mobility. We continue 
confident in our original predictions that the MINUTEMAN 
will be the first major weapon in modern history to radically 
reverse the ever-increasing trend in weapon system cost. 
In my opinion, Air Force programs and progress to achieve a bal- 
listic missile operational capability involving three ICBM’s—the 
ATLAS, the TITAN, and the MINUTEMAN—will provide weap- 
ons which will have the operational characteristics, capabilities, and 
times of availability which can best meet the ever-necessary com- 
promise between achievable state-of-the-art and the threat to national 
security. Initially ATLAS, with its early date of availability in a 
soft configuration, can fulfill the needs of the immediate future; the 
hardened and dispersed ATLAS and TITAN, coming shortly there- 
after, can provide the survival and retaliatory posture for the inter- 
mediate future; MINUTEMAN in numbers, coupled with the su- 
perior payload and range capabilities of the ATLAS and TITAN, 
can provide us a balanced and effective ICBM capability throughout 
the 1960’s. In effect, you might say that we are providing the Nation 
two classes of ICBMs: the heavies, ATLAS and TITAN, and the 
mediums, the MINUTEMAN. My analvsis, of course, assumes that 
we will continue with a balanced mix of the other types of retaliatory 
forces which are essential to our total deterrent posture. 

In concluding my briefing I will return to a mention of our program 
management—our performance in making the best possible use of the 
funds appropriated by Congress. Now I am the first to admit that 
neither my staff nor I represent the greatest improvements in manage- 
ment since invention of the abacus. No program of such magnitude, 
such complexity, or such ac ae pie can be run without finding some 
discrepancy in retrospect. I will say, however, that no program of 
nearly comparable magnitude has ae managed with greater sense of 
fiscal responsibility. 

In the perspective of these major factors as I have briefly touched 
on Air Force ballistic missile program strength, I would now like to 
turn to a more detailed report of our progress, status, and projected 
accomplishments. Please do not hesitate to interrupt me to ask any 
questions which will help your understanding and evaluation of these 
programs. 

My objective is—as it always has been, with all Members of the 
Congress or with representatives of any other agencies concerned with 
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our programs—to give you all the facts necessary to assist you in 
carrying out your I responsibilities. 

Now, [ have a number of VuGraphs here which I think will assist 
me in making the briefing. 


USAF BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM HISTORY 


| would like to start out by spending just a few moments on the 
background which generated the ballistic missile program in the first 
instance. I know that some of you have heard this, but for the bene- 
‘it of the new members I will spend a few moments on it. 

[ will now go to the first slide. The most important factors on 
this particular chart indicate that actually work was started in long- 
range ballistic missiles back in 1946, but they were unattractive pri- 
mi arily because of the payload considerations ; that is, the atomic 
weapon at that particular time was not very attractive for long-range 
ballistic missiles because of weight and yield considerations. 

In 1953, with the thermonuclear breakthrough there were <a, eed 
different considerations with respect to the weight and yield. It ws 
in this time period—from the middle of 1953 until the very early scat 
of 1954—that several scientific committees met, the most important of 
which was the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Committee headed by Dr. 
von Neumann, who indicated that you could by 1959 or 1960 have 
4 —— - pound warhead having a yield of —. It was primarily 
because of this projection of warhead technology that the ballistic 
missile became a much more attractive system. 

This particular committee headed by ‘Dr. von Neumann made recom- 
mendations to the Air Force to accelerate the ICBM program at the 
maximum rate that technology would permit. 

Mr. Fioop. What was that figure ? 

General ScurteverR. ———— pounds with ———. We have already, 
of course, achieved that and more as a matter of fact the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has. 

Mr. Manon. If you had undertaken to produce an ICBM before 
the breakthrough what would your weight considerations have been 
then, or do you know ? 

General Scuriever. There were a number of studies made and they 
ranged anywhere from 500,000 pounds gross weight up to 1 million 
pounds of gross weight or more, and we are talking now in our 
TITAN and ATLAS on the order of 250,000 pounds gross weight. 
That is fully fueled. Remember, the actual missile itself empty weighs 
only about 20,000 pounds. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. Before the breakthrough what was the weight of 
the weapon compared to the ———— pounds and 1 megaton. 

General Scurtever. There were two considerations that were really, 
from a technical standpoint, important. One was the weight of the 
warhead, which was on the order —-——- ———— pounds. The other 
was the yield of the atomic type warhead. So this required much 
greater accuracy, which was also a very, very difficult problem from 
a guidance standpoint. So you had this combination of technical 
factors, plus the fact that going with the - — warhead you were 








getting into such large missiles that they were considered as imprac- 
ticable from a military standpoint. 
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Mr. Minsuatu. What would the weight of a warhead before the 
‘eakthrough have been to have gotten a yield of ————? 

General Scuriever. We never got up to — yield in the fission 
type weapon. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

General Scurtever. The other recommendations by this committee 
that were important were that the program as it existed at that time be 
studied carefully and be reoriented. They suggested that it would take 
approximately a year for the reorientation of the program. Actually, 
it took us about 8 to 10 months and it was in late 1954 that we actually 
initiated the acceleration of the reoriented ATLAS program. 

In 1955, actually in the last half of 1955, we initiated the TITAN 
program, which is a two-stage system, and in November and December 
of 1955 the THOR and JUPITER programs were initiated. 

Mr. Forp. Are these fiscal years or calendar years ? 

General Scurrever. These are all calendar years. 

This, I think very briefly gives the history up to the point of the 
initiation of the ballistic missile programs in this country on a high 
priority basis. 

One other point of interest perhaps is that the Air Force gave the 
ballistic missile program highest program priority in the Air Force in 
the spring of 1954. In September of 1955 the NSC gave the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile programs the highest national priority and 
in the month of December added the IRBM as a highest national 
priority program. 

Mr. Froop. I get the curious impression that, theoretically, the orig- 
inal concept was ICBM’s and that IRBM’s were an afterthought. 

General Scuritver. The ICBM was considered as a higher priority 
program from a U.S. standpoint. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the original thinking. When you first started 
thinking about these birds, I get the impression now that your first 
thinking was ICBM’s. 

General Scuriever. No. There was a lot of thinking about the 
IRBM and a lot of discussion as to whether or not we should take this 
in steps: go the IRBM route first and then go to the ICBM. 

Mr. Fioop. Then my impression is w rong? 

General Scuriever. Yes, I think it 1s. Actually, the scientific 
judgment at that time was that we could go directly to the ICBM 
and not take it in steps; in other words, initiate a 5,500-mile ICBM 
program, immediately rather than go from the REDSTONE’s 200 
miles to 1,500 and then to 5,500. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I am only half wrong. 

General Scurrever. There was one other recommendation made 
by the Committee which I think was extremely important and is 
often overlooked, and that had to do with management. The Com- 
mittee recommended that a highly competent development manage- 
ment organization be established—and I am talking now only about 
the Air Force programs at this particular time—and that this organ- 
ization should have centralized contro] and authority and should 
have a high degree of technical and scientific competence. They felt 
with this” type of organization the program could be completed in 
from 6 to 8 years. Without this kind of management they would not 
hazard a guess as to how long it would take. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Who composed the management committee? 

General Scuretver. I cannot give you the names from the top of 
my head. There were a number of scientists and a number of busi- 
nessmen on the Committee. For example, Dr. Hyland, who is now 
manager of the Hughes Aircraft Co., was on the C ‘ommittee. Jimmy 
Doolittle was on the Committee. 

Among the scientific types there was Dr. von Neumann, Dr. Ramo, 
and Dr. Wooldridge. I can furnish the names and the background of 
the people on the Committee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to have you furnish that information. 

(The information requested follows:) 


SrrATEGIC MISSILES EVALUATION COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP, FEBRUARY 10, 1954 


*Prof. John von Neumann, Institute of Advanced Studies, Princeton. 
*Dr. Hendrik W. Bode, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
*Dr. Louis G. Dunn, director, Jet Propulsion Lab, California Institute of 
Technology. 
*Mr. Lawrence A. Hyland, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
*Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, Harvard University. 
Prof. Charles C. Lauritsen, California Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Clark B. Millikan, president, Guggenheim Institute, California Institute of 
Technology. 
Dr. Allen E. Puckett, Hughes Aircraft Corp. 
Dr. Simon Ramo, Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 
* Prof. Jerome B. Wiesner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Dean Wooldridge, Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 

Drs. Ramo and Wooldridge resigned from the SMEC immediately after the 
February 1954 study and recommendations. In addition to the names asterisked 
(*) above, the following persons were members of the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee at the time the ballistic missile development management concept was 
being studied by the Air Force in July 1954 (the May 17, 1954, contract with 
Ramo-Wooldridge was for long-range analytical studies, and not for technical 
direction and systems engineering of the program) : 

Mr. Frank Collbohm, president, Rand Corp. 

Dr. Darol K. Froman (for Dr. Norris E. Bradbury, director, Los Alamos Lab- 
oratories), 

3rig. Gen. Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Dr. James W. MacRae, president, Sandia Corp. 

Dr. Herbert F. York, Livermore Labor: tories. 

Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias. 

Dr. Carroll L. Zimmerman, Chief Operations Analyst, Headquarters, SAC. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now, what I want to know first, did this committee 
suggest that a management organization be put together ? 

General ScuriEveR. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have no such committee yet ? 

General Scuriever. They suggested and recommended that a devel- 
opment management organization be established. They did not recom- 
mend anything with respect to the details of this management organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that. As a result of the recommenda- 
tion that they made, whatever it may have been, what was done? 

General Scuriever. What was done ?/ 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Scuriever. A management organization was established 
which was processed through the Air Foree and approved by the 

Secretary of the Air Force actually in August of 1954. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand perfec tly. Now, as the result of that 
procedure, there have been some contracts issued in the management 
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contract. field to which you are referring, if my information is cor. 
: h 


rect. 

General Scuriever. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. If that is correct, at this point in the record I would 
like to have you show who they are and what they are being paid. |] 
want the information just so that I can understand the proc ion and 
the expenditures required. 

General Scuriever. We can do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STL TrEcCHNICAL STAFF 


Education, ¢ perience, and salaries, mid-December 1958 


| | 


Degrees | Average | | 
ea years’ | Salary | Rang 
' | | experi- iverage 
No. | B.S. | M.S. | Ph.D. ence | 
| | Per- Per- | Per- | | | Thous- 
cent | cent | cent | | ends 
Program and laboratory directors 10 | 10 | 20 | 70 | 18.6 29.0 | $25.0-# 
Department heads and senior technical | | | 
specialists = | 114 32 | 30 | 7 17.5 17.7 | $15. 2-$25 
Members of the technical staff__. _. 873 52 33 | 12 10.0 11.1] $5. 9-815 
senichcme cus ctnteiehanripheaiens = spi tes 
AN eee po | 997 | 50 | 32 | 15 | 10.8 | 12 2] et 
| j | 





THE DEVELOPMENT AGENCY FOR USAF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


The next chart here actually gives an organizational breakout of the 
management organization that exists. It gives a breakout of the 
operating management of the organization that exists today for the 
Air Force ballistic missile dev elopment programs, and also the mili- 
tary base programs for which the Air Force has operating manage- 
inent responsibility. 

I will not go into this particular part of it [indicating Department 
of the Air Force, OSD, NSC]. 

Starting with the commander of the Air Force Ballistic Missile 
Division, I have held this title since 1954. There are actually four 
major elements in the management team: 

(1) The Ballistic Missile Division, which is the executive agency 
and has overall responsibility, is a part of headquarters, ARDC. 

(2) The Air Materiel Command’s Ballistic Missiles Center, which 
has the overall AMC responsibility connected with ballistic missiles. 
They do all of the contracting. They are located physically with us. 

(3) SAC-MIKE, which is an element of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand headquarters and assists in all of our operational planning. 

(4) Then there is the Space Technology Laboratories, Ine., which 
has technical direction and systems engineering responsibility for the 
contractors in the program. 

These are all separate organizational entities. However, they func- 
tion under my executive management. They have clearly defined 
responsibilities. In addition, we have certain liaison officers there 
from the Air Force. 

Mr. Frioop. Before you get into that, what is the operational con- 
nection between SAC-MIKE and the Air Force Ballistic Missiles 
Division? Why is there a relationship? Why is SAC-MIKE in 


there on that top line ? 
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General Scuriever. From an operational standpoint. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

General Scuriever. All of our planning is done on the basis of an 
integrated program. ‘The lead times involved in getting oper: rational 
facilities, getting training accomplished, establishing the kind of 
requirements for personnel, are such that unless you are planning the 
operational aspect of the utilization of the weapon system concur- 
rently with the development and test and production, you are simply 
going to do things in series and thereby stretch out the time period in 
which you will actually get systems operational in the field. So they 
are part of the planning ‘and programming and implementing team of 
the total management organization. 

I have another chart which will show some of the lead times in- 
volved in the areas of operations and in the areas of procurement 
and production, which I think will point this out better. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean that there are so many people, so many 
plans, and so much material and you and SAC ‘have to talk about 
t; is that it? 

General Scurirver. As the developer, we are building these things 
only for the operator. I am not going to operate them, SAC is going 
to operate them. 

Mr. Froop. That makes sense. 


THE CONCURRENCY MANAGEMENT CONCEPT 


General Scurtrever. I would lke to point out that I have broken 
this chart. down to try to demonstrate how you have to do this con- 
current planning an programing in order to come out on a date where 
you have actually an operating capability. 

First of all, I think the research and development part of it is quite 
clear. You have to have quite a lead time on research and develop 
ment facilities—the test facilities primarily—that are required. These 
so way back to 1954. These are the most difficult things to get on 
time for a new program such as the ballistic missile program. No 
facilities for this kind of weapon system existed when we undertook 
the program back in 1954. 

I think what is more pertinent to getting an operational capability 
is that the lead time for the initial production ‘apability, that is, to 
provide the number of missiles required to support the dev elopment 
and test programs, is some ———— months. To build up a production 

capacity to support a force buildup there is a lead time of some —— 

months. These are plus or minus a couple of months, but are the best 
figures that we have based upon our experience. I might point out 
here that we actu: uly had to start our production fac ilities—and this 
is the calendar year again—here [indicating] in the spring of 1957, 
prior to the first flight of the ATLAS missile. The first successful 
flight of the ATLAS a missile did not occur until the end of 1957. 

So you have to start these facilities. This is actually the start of 
construction, not the start of planning, which is way back in here 
[indicating 1954]. 

Base construction in the case of ballistic missiles is a more difficult 
problem. Your site selection, for example, is some ———— months 
prior to the actual initiation of that base as an operating entity, and 
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operational military base with people, missiles, and facilities that can 
be used. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand, but that is not your problem. The prob- 
lem is this, I think: The average Member of Congress, and certainly 
the average American citizen, is not aware of the fact that the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is the operational agency for the ballistic missile 
weapon. The average fellow thinks that SAC, the Strategic Air 
Command, are bombers. I do not think he identifies the Strategic 
Air Command with your missiles. That is not your problem. 

General Scuriever. No. That may be true. It is an unfortunate 
thing. We have tried to bridge that gap. I think perhaps our pub- 
lic relations are not as cood as the »V should be. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not your problem. 

General Scurtever. We have been trying to associate the use of 
these ballistic missiles with the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Frioop. ‘That is not accepted and not known. 

General Scurrever. They are strategic weapon systems. It is just 
another way of delivery. 

[ will not belabor these points [indic ating | only to point out that 
personne] training also requires a Jong lead time and so do many of 
our logistic aspects, so this is the reason we have together in one place 
ull the people who can put the necessary information into the hopper 
and get an integrated plan and program pulled together. We have 
been oper: ating this way ever since the start of our program. 

Mr. Forv. Does that base complex problem, from the lead-time 
point of view, become more difficult when you get into hardened 
bases ? 

General Scurtever. It becomes a little more difficult. We have to 
do more development work on the hardened sites. Actually, the lead 
time is essentially the same. 

Mr. Foro. ———— months; is that right? 

General Scurtever. That is right, from the time of the site selec- 
tion. 

We show here that we have a construction time period of slightly 
over—and this [indicating] shows about a year, and then there is a 
period of installation and a period of checkout of ground support 
equipment. The ballistic eiuilan are very highly depende nt upon 
ground support equipment. It is highly complex equipment. There 
is about a 6-month period of installation and checkout to finally turn 
it over to the operating command, and then he has a period of train- 
ing on the facility, so that is why there is this long lead time involved. 
As you know, you have to actually put your requirements in way back 
here [indie ating] timewise, so this is a very complex job of planning 
and programing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. May I ask you a question on that particular subject 
matter ¢ 

What has been your experience to date—and I know it is limited, 
comparatively speaking—with regard to getting your base construc- 
tion requirements in line with your time- element requirements? Are 
you getting them in line? 

General Scurtever. Yes. We have done this so far in our program. 
For example, we are starting construction now for the TITAN pro- 
gram, which I will point out later, in Denver this month. We have 
these things in line. 
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1ink this [indicati ives an idea o >matter of concurrency 
I think this [ indicating] gives an idea of our matter of concurrency 
and how we try to do an integrated job. 


THE ATLAS ICBM PROGRAM 


Let me next go to the ICBM program, and I will cover first the 
ATLAS, and just to refresh your memory on the ATLAS, this 
[indicating model] is the ATLAS here. This was the first missile 
in the Air Force ballistic missile program. It is what we call a 
stage and a half missile, and I will try to explain that. You will 
notice that there are three engines, two booster engines and the middle 
engine, which is the sustainer engine. Here [indicating] is the skirt. 
At the time of the burnout. of the two booster engines, which occurs 
at about 127 seconds, just over 2 minutes, these two engines, plus the 
skirt, separate from the missile. That is called the first stage. The 
sustainer engine, which is also ignited on the ground and is burning 
all this time, continues to burn, taking the whole tank structure on 
to final velocity, which is on the order of 23,000 feet per second, or 
15,000 miles per hour. 

Mr. Fioop. This is our old friend that you have been telling us 
about for several years ? 

General ScrurRiEver. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. We know about this. There is nothing different ? 

General Scurtever. Nothing different about this one at all. You 
know all of these except the MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Fioop. There are no gimmicks? 

General Scuriever. No gimmicks, the same thing. 

Just to review slightly the progress, or major accomplishments, in 
1958, I have made a simple chart here. I am not going to cover 
all the points, but I thought that it might be of interest. 

Here the operational facility construction started at. the Warren 
Air Force Base in Cheyenne, Wyo., in June of last year. Individual 
training for operational crews was started in June of last year. 

Now, the first ATLAS staged flight, a series B, where we had a 
missile with actual staging, but not with full range, occurred in July 
of last year. Going down here the first full range demonstration 
flight occurred in November of last year. Project Score, as I men- 
tioned, was flown in December. 

These are some of the major accomplishments in the ATLAS pro- 
gram. I might say that we were extremely pleased with the perform- 
ance of the B series missile, which was the first. configuration with 
staging. The first series was series A, which utilized the booster en- 
gines only. We had a highly successful flight test program with the 
B series. This was the hump we feared most in terms of perhaps 
running into some difficulties. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this good? Should you have been better? Could it 
reasonably have been better ? 

General Scurtever. By getting over this hump right here, this first 
B series flight, we have been able to stay right on schedule with the 
ATLAS program, the schedule we laid down some 314 years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. Should you have done better? Is that good ? 

General Scuriever. I am very pleased with the results of the B 
series flights. Iam very pleased, 
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Now, the next chart indicates some of the major milestones that are 
due during the calendar year 1959. 

To start with, this is the first complete operational missile. It is 
just like the series B except that it has some changes in the engine 
that are primarily aimed at reducing the complexity. The first flight 
of the series D is scheduled this month. 

Mr. Forp. From where? 

General Scuriever. Patrick, Cape Canaveral. 

I put this in | indicating] just to indicate that we are working very 
closely with the NASA, and the ATLAS booster will be used in their 
man-in-space program. The first test of the man-in-space capsule is 
scheduled for ———— this year. 

The initial operational capability complex of ———— launchers, 
missiles, personnel trained, and so forth, is scheduled for the end of 
June of this year. I was at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif., last 
week, and I see no reason why we should not meet that date. We show 
our first operational launch from Vandenberg in —— We have 
been looking at this, and we feel that perhaps we can get a launch 
from Vandenberg of the operational configuration of the ATLAS 
prior to ———. We hope we might be able to get it as early as ——. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand “operational” would mean with troops. 

General Scuriever. That is right. If we get a launch off in ——— 
the troops will be assisted by technical personnel. The — — later 
launch that we show here on the chart will be completely with troops. 

Mr. Manion. Do you mean the first operational launch from Van- 
denberg Air Force Base in — ? Do you mean that you will ac- 
tually fire the missile in a test ? 

General Scurrever. Actually fire it in a test, launch it into the 
Pacific. 

Mr. Fioop. With troops? 

General Scuriever. With troops; yes, with Strategic Air Com- 
mand personnel, trained personnel. I think this is a base I might 
invite all the members of the committee to visit some time, because 
there has been tremendous progress made there in 2 years’ time. I 
know that Mr. Sheppard may have been up there. There has been 
tremendous progress made there, and it is quite enlightening, and 
I think that you would enjoy visiting it. 

Mr. Fioop. How much rank will the officer have who pushed the 
button ? 

General Scurtever. The squadron there will be commanded by a 
colonel. The man who pushes the button in the control room 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the squadron commander. 

General Scurrever. He will be a colonel. 

Mr. Froop. A bird colonel ? 

General Scurtever. Yes. 

I think the other point is that the first training complex at Van- 
denberg will be activated in ———. These two complexes—this one 
and this one [indicating |—really constitute the first squadron. 

[ would like to pomt out that. this first squadron manned with Air 
Force military personnel will also be a training squadron, so that in 
the absolute true sense it will not be an oper: ational squadron as such, 
but it will have an operational capability. It will be manned by 
military troops and will have an intercontinental operational capa- 
bility to strike. 
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Now you have heard perhaps of the ATLAS in a hardened con- 
figuration which requires an all-inertial guidance system. 

“Mr. Fioop. Before you go to that, what is your reasonable expec- 
tation as to reliability w ith the first operational bird with troops 
against an enemy if you push the button in ———, a reasonable guess? 

General Scuriever. I would say that based on the program to date, 
if you take just one bird, that is not enough for statistics, but I would 
say our reliability should be better than ———— percent but probably 
less than — percent. 

Going to the all-inertial guidance—and this means all elements of 
the guidance system are contained in the missile so that it requires 
no ground guidance support—makes the missile much more adaptable 
to hardening—putting them in holes, and so forth. 

The first R. & D. flight with an all-inertial guidance system for the 
ATLAS is scheduled in ———. 

These are the major milestones ahead. There are many others in 
detail. These are the major ones ahead of us in the ATLAS program. 
The last chart indicates the currently approved program, the force 
buildup program for the ATLAS. This merely covers some of the 
highlights from the operational standpoint and from the development 
standpoint. 

I will go down to this part of the chart. This indicates the buildup 
in squadrons, and I will explain this just a little bit. I have indi- 
cated here a half squadron and here a half squadron. These are the 
two complexes I just talked about at Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

The second squadron which will become operational will be in 
about. ——— at Warren Air Force Base. 

Mr. Fioop. The first Vandenberg is ———. 

General Scurirver. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is the — 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minswauy. The first operational one will be at Warren Air 
Force Base. Is that right? 

General Scuriever. That is a true operational squadron. De*not 
consider that the squadron at Vandenberg is not operational. It 
will be manned by operational troops but it will serve a training pur- 
pose also, so you have this first squadron here which can be considered 
operational. The primary purpose, however, will be training. 

We will be launching from these sites, launching our training 
shots. This will all be done from Vandenberg in California. 

Mr. Weaver. Will you have a time schedule as to how long they 
will be manned during a 24-hour period ? 

General Scimrever. They will be manned 24 hours, around the 
clock. As a matter of fact, our training program calls for a 24-hour 
training program. 

Mr. Forp. That is at Vandenberg ? 

General Scurtever. That is right. 








Going back now to the last ——— squadrons, coming in and starting 
in the middle of ——— 

Mr. Froop. What is the date on the _——? 

General Scuriever. ‘That is the end of ————. It is about -———. 

These, then, come in starting the athe « of ——. These will be 


further disper ‘sed, 
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We have under consideration hardening these last three 
over pressure. Wecan doit. The decision has not yet been made, 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Scuriever. The plan and the program now, however, calls | 
for 

Mr. Suepparp. You stated with regard to dispersal that you will 
have a ———— spread. 

With the devastating ability of the warheads we have ourselves 
and those we anticipate others have, is —-—— miles adequate # 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir; with this degree of hardness. 

It is a tradeoff between the yield of the enemy and the hardness 
of our own sites, and with this degree of hardness and dispersion we 
figure that they can knock out only ———. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

General Scuriever. This represents briefly the status, progress, 
and the force buildup of the ATLAS program. 

Mr. Forp. How are you funded for the hardening discussed ? 

General Scuriever. Some of this will come in later fiscal years, 





We are funded right now adequately for the ——— PSI. 
Mr. Forp. For the last ———— squadrons ? 


General Scuriever. As far as the program goes. All the pieces re- 
quired to do that job are in the budget. 


THE TITAN ICBM PROGRAM 


The next program is the TITAN program. I would like to cover 
the TITAN missile for a moment. Again, there are no changes here. 
This is the same TITAN [referring to model of missile] you have 
seen before. 

It is a true two-stage system. 

The booster engines have the same thrust, 150,000 pounds of thrust, 
and there are two of them. 

This missile separates at this point [indicating], so that all of the 
first stage drops off and only this portion from here on up continues. 
This is the sustainer engine, which is actually ignited in the air. 

There are a number of technical differences between the ATLAS 
and the TITAN. I will not go into those. They will complement 
and back each other up in many respects. That was one of the pri- 
mary reasons for going into two configurations, plus competition. 

There are some other reasons which I will cover in a moment as to 
why we feel the ATLAS and the TITAN programs together make 
sense. 

a Manon. You see that engine there [indicating] up about mid- 

vay which you ignite in flight ? 

"weenie al Scurtever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had a testing on that ? 

General Scuriever. We have not had a testing of actually igniting 
it in flight. 

We have had three tests on the TITAN so far. All three were com- 
pletely successful, which is the first time in the history of the mis- 
sile business that has been done. 

However, they had just the booster engines operating, and they 
operate for about 120 seconds, about 2 minutes, and then separation 
occurs. 
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On the last test we had a separation test and it worked well, but 
we had a dummy second stage on. 

We are scheduled to have the first actual staging flight ———. 

Mr. Manon. Actually fired into the air? 

General Scurizever. Yes. 

We can simulate altitude starts on the ground and we have done 
this many times at Aerojet. I don’t know how many tests have been 
simulated. 

Of course, we have had a lot more experience in these altitude starts 
now with other missiles, such as the THOR-ABLE and the JUPITER 
shots with their satellites. The THOR-ABLE uses a liquid second 
stage, and we have not yet had a failure of the second stage when the 
first stage went through to completion. The second stage has ignited 
every time. 

The THOR-ABLE shot of the other night, when we finally recov- 
ered the nose cone, was a perfect ignition and a perfect second-stage 
flight. 

Mr. Forp. Is the second stage liquid ¢ 

(zeneral Scurtever. Yes, 

Mr. Fioop. There is no longer any debate or no more discussion 4 
We have resolved the equation on TITAN and ATLAS and we are 
going ahead with both of them ? 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

I would like to point out some of the major accomplishments in the 
TITAN program during 1958. 

I again want to make the point that the design on the operational 
base facilities was started here in July consider ably before we actually 
he ad accomplished the first flight. 

lo give some indication of the extent of our ground test program 
sihees: first flight, I would like to point this out: Our battleship test 
program—using a heavy tank, and that is all it is, a heavy gage mee 
tank—was completed in July. This was in the Denver testing are 

Static tests were completed in September. 

Our captive test, a complete countdown and ignition but without 
launch, was also completed in September. 

The first launching missile was delivered to Cape Canaveral 
November, 

Flight readiness demonstration was completed in December. 

We got our first flight off in February. We got a second flight off 
in February. We have gotten one flight off this month. They have 
all been successful, and I am again quite happy about that. 

In the 1959 program, the next chart, we indicate some of the major 
milestones we have ahead of us in 1959. I have already discussed 
the first TITAN launch. 

Construction started on the operational training base in February 
That will be at Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

Construction of the first operational squadron facility started late 
last month. 

The first launch with an altitude start, which I mentioned a moment 
ago, was scheduled for ————. I think it will be either right at the 
end of ——— or the first part of 

The first two squadrons of TIT ANS will be located in the Denver 
area. ‘The majority of the launch will be on the old bombing range 
outside of Denver. 
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Construction of the third operational squadron will also start this 
year in September. 

This [indicating] is an operational suitability test facility at 
Vandenberg. 


Our first launch of the operational prototype is scheduled in ——— | 


of this year. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there supposed to be any technical problem with a 
launching site at Denver and one at sea level? Is there any theo- 
retical problem ? 

General Scuriever. No, sir, only in that you probably will find soil 
conditions better-—— 

Mr. Froop. I meant with the bird. 

General Scuriever. Not with the bird; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Those first three sites are of what hardness ? 

General Scuriever. One hundred p.s.i. All the TITAN squad- 
rons will be hardened to 100 p.s.i. right from the start. 

The next chart indicates the approved program for the TITAN, 

I have indicated by this check when we have a similar training 
and operational c: apability at Vandenberg with the TITAN similar 
to that we will have with the ATL a ” iting in July of this year. 
It will be in 1960. In other words, will be about a year later 


than the ATLAS. 


The first operational squadron in Denver will be operational 
In ———. 

There are ——— squadrons approved for the TITAN program, 
The last squad.on will be coming in in about ————. These will all 


be hardened. 

We are considering an all inertial guidance system. 

Mr. FLoop, ——— when the last TITAN squadron is activated with 
troops ready to push buttons, how many birds will be in inventory in 
the arsenal at.all sites at that moment / 

General Scuriever. There will be — - birds in the operational 
inventory. 

Mr. Fioop. That answer does not go far enough. 

How many ATLAS units will you have at the same moment ? 

General Scuriever. Each squadron has 10 missiles. 

You may recall the ATLAS program ended— 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care about all that. My question is this: Hlow 
many ICBM birds will be ready? You said —. Isthat ATLAS 
and TITAN ? 

General Scurtver. Yes, 

Mr. Froop. On that day ? 

(reneral SCHRIEVER. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Am I correct that the all-inertial system ———-. 

(General Sc ‘HRIEVER. One reason for this 1s that we reoriented the 
all-inertial guidance system from the TITAN to the ATLAS. 

The reason we did this was that we could harden the TITAN using 
the radio-inertial because we are using the Bell Telephone Laboratory 
system there, so it was a relatively simple t: ask to harden this particular 
guidance system, whereas with the General Electric guidance e system 
hardening isa very difficult job and a very expensive sob: 

Mr. Minsuatn. Would you say asa rule of thumb that the TITAN 
program is approximate ly 1 year behind the ATLAS program 7? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 
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THE MINUTEMAN ICBM PROGRAM 


Next I would like to go to the MINUTEMAN program. Here is 
a model of the MINUTEMAN. It is a solid propellant missile. 

Mr. Forp. Are these models to scale? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir. The TITAN might fool you a little. 
It actually weighs less than the ATLAS. It is longer but it weighs 
less. It weighs about 230,000 pounds fully fueled whereas the 
ATLAS weighs 260,000 pounds. 

The THOR and JUPITER weigh about 110,000. 

This missile weighs about ———— pounds, referring to the 
MINUTEMAN. 

As I said, the MINUTEMAN is asolid propellant missile. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Scurtever. The first stage of the MINUTEMAN weighs 


approximately ———— pounds. 
The second stage is slightly under ——— pounds. 
The third stage is slightly over ———— pounds. 
All the guidance is carried in the ———— compartment. 


These nozzles do not indicate that this is a- —configuration. The 
solid propellant is all located in this portion and it burns through 
——— nozzles. The same thing is true in the second stage and it is 
also true in the third stage. 

Mr. Manon. It burns through the nozzles in each of the three stages? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

The nozzles will be used also for control purposes on all three stages. 

The separation of the first stage occurs at this point. All of these 
are ignited in flight after separation. 

This particular missile carries a ———— pound warhead and has a 
range on the order of 5,500 to 6,000 miles. 

I want to point out that this — pound warhead is compared to 
warheads in excess of ——— pounds we will be carrying inthe ATLAS 
and TITAN, so you will see there is a considerable difference in pay- 
load capacity in the two systems. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the yield, though ? 

General Scurrever. The AEC has been approved and the AEC is 
undertaking a warhead development program specifically for the 
MINUTEMAN. It is indicated we will have a yield of ———— in 
other words, approaching ——— with the ——— pound warhead. 

Mr. Fioop. You sacrifice a little yield ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir, quite a bit actually as compared to the 
later warhead weights which will be carried by ATLAS and TITAN, 
because we will be up in the ——— yield region with them. 

[ might point out some of the operational deployment schemes we 


have for the MINUTEMAN and then go into what has happened dur- 


ing the past year with respect tothe MINUTEMAN. 

We actually have two operational deployment schemes for the 
MINUTEMAN. One is a hardened and dispersed deployment plan. 
This indicates what that will look like. 

There will be a control center which will contain all of the person- 
nel who will operate anywhere from ———— missiles. These missiles 
Will be located in silos and will be fired out of silos. They will be re- 
motely controlled from the contro] panel. 

A very smal] amount of land is required for these. 
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The dispersal here will be on the order of about ——— miles be- 
cause here they are hardened. They can be fired out of the hole. 
They have very little exposure time, only when the lid comes up and 
they are fired, and so a —_—— mile dispersion is adequate here for 
these in order to accommodate the same thing you asked about a 
moment ago, Mr. Sheppard. 

This is one of our operational deployment schemes. When I say 
that, I do not mean it asascheme. We are definitely developing the 
system for this kind of operational deployment. 

During the past 6 months we have added another deployment 
scheme, and that is mobility. 

Mr. Fioop. You have that behind a high mountain range. Is that 
significant ¢ 

General Scurirver. No, sir. Actually our plan is to locate these 
in the vicinity of existing strategic airbases but taking the more 
isolated ones and locating them out in the areas where there is the 
least amount of population. 

Mr. Weaver. When you say fire them out of the hole you will not 
need an elevator? 

General Scurirver. That is right 

Mr. Weaver. On the TITAN you do? 

General Scuriever. At the time we had to make the decision this 
looked like the most sure way of doing it. 

We have continuously studied this and we feel it is perfectly all 
right. 

Mr. Stxes. Can the hole from which it is fired be used again within 
a short time after one missile is fired out of it ? 

General Scurtever. Not immediately. You have to do some re- 
furbishing, but I might say we have had a lot. of experience now in 
firing from operational launchers with THOR, and so has the Army 
with the JUPITER. 

We have had two launches from Vandenberg from the operational 
launcher, the DISCOVERER and one of the operational missiles. 
We have also had some at Patrick. 

It is only a matter of several days to get the stand back into shape, 
but vou have to figure that much. You would be able to fire again 
but it would take a little time. 

Mr. Froon. In direct ratio to the use of solid propellants your prob- 
lem of toxicity increases, generally speaking. 

General Scuriever. No, sir; storable propellants cause that. Most 
storables have a toxic problem but not with the solid propellant. 

Mr. Fioop. These more sonhisticated solid propellants cause a seri- 
ous problem of toxicity. POLARIS has it. 

General Scrriever. I am not aware of this, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have no serious problem on that ? 

General Scuriever. This is so with more exotic fuels, but this has 
reference to liquids. 

Mr. Forp. In answer to Mr. Sike’s question you indicated these 
holes could be nsed again after some short delay. Was that in refer 
ence to MINUTEMAN. to TITAN, or both ? 

General Scuriever. It would be with reference to both. You have 
to get back in there and do some work before you can use it again. 
Mr. Manon. That would be for the next war. 

General Scurtever. It would be for the next war, that is right. 
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Mr. Sixes. If you elevate the missile out of the hole before it is 
fired, then is the mechanism and the hole readily usable again without 
delay ¢ 

General Scrrtever. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the actual delay ¢ 

General Scurtever. The only delay is getting another missile into 
the hole, because we do not propose to do any maintenance at the hole. 
If a missile goes out of commission we intend to pick it up out of the 
hole and take it back to the support base if it can be fixed there, and 
put another missile in. 

Mr. Sixes. If you use an elevator system and bring the missile to 
the surface to fire it, is it then usable immediately afterward or must 
you refurbish that mechanism, also? 

’ General Scurrever. ————-. You could not use it immediately, but 
[ couldn’t tell you the exact time. It would be a matter of hours and 
not days if you were prepared to do it. 

Mr. Suepparp. The statement has been made concerning the eleva- 
tor operation that ———. 

General Scurtever. I would argue with this on the elevator lift 
because ———— 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. How soon does the MINUTEMAN get out of the 
silos ¢ 

General Scurtever. It is simply fired out of the silos. It is ignited 
in position in the silo and comes right out. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the comparative cost of a silo from which the 
MINUTEMAN would be fired and a hole from which you would fire 
the TITAN ? 

General Scurirver. I cannot give you exact cost differences. We 
figured it on the TITAN, for example. (Discussion held off the rec- 
ord). 

It amounts to perhaps ———— without the elevator, because the 
elevator itself is an expensive item. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned still about the safety factor. PO- 
LARIS fires by compressed air and she discharges as a bird after 
she is out of the vehicle. 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You fire the vehicle, so to speak ? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there troops down there ? 

General Scrrrever. No, sir. The only troops are right here at the 
control center. 

Mr. Manon. This problem of having missiles deployed is all very 
good theoretically, but perhaps you decide you are geared to hit 
certain targets, and then manned bombers have hit them and you will 
need to change. 

How can you get a system for aiming these missiles so you will 
really be accurate ? 

Mr. Forp. In place? 

Mr. Manon. You are shooting a target in the Soviet Union, per- 
haps from the Midwest. How are you going to do that ? 

General Scuriever. Let me try to explain it in a general way and 
then I will correct the record if I am wrong in a couple of details. 
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This missile has an all-inertial guidance system, and it is constantly 
kept going. Gyros are being run up and it goes constantly. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Weaver. What is the countdown time on MINUTEMAN and 
TITAN ? 

General Scurrever. On MINUTEMAN they will be constantly on 
the alert. It is a matter of perhaps a minute or 2 minutes. It is 
practically instantaneous. : 

Mr. Manion. Do you have enough confidence to believe that without 
any experience in actual warfare that these missiles in these silos, 
whether they be the ATLAS, the TITAN, or the MINUTEMAN, 
will be really as accurate as we are led to believe they might be 4 

General Scutrver. Yes, sir, 1 think so. 

I think the progress that has been made in guidance systems during 
the past 3 years has been phenomenal, both in the radio-inertial and 
particularly in the all-inertial systems. told 

It is the judgment of all of the technical people and the scientific 
people that we are realistically talking about accuracy on the order 
of ———— miles. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Weaver. What is the cost of the TITAN base which you will 
have at Vandenberg, the one being built now? What will that one 
cost ¢ 

General Scurtever. I will have to check the exact figures. 

Mr. Manon. You also would have to show what you include. 

Mr. Weaver. I am thinking of the silo I saw last week which is 

stories deep. 

General Scuriever. I have the figures here as to the cost of con- 
struction. 

Actually a TITAN squadron deployed in the field runs about ——— 
million. 

I have the construction costs broken down, too. 

Mr. Weaver. I was thinking primarily of what it costs to excavate. 

General Scuriever. That is what I am talking about. We have it 
broken down into various elements, 

Mr. Manon. How deep will the holes for the TITAN, for the hard- 
ened ATLAS’s, and for the MINUTEMAN? 

Give it to us generally speaking. 

General Scuriever. About ——— feet for the TITAN, It can bea 
little less for the ATLAS. 

For the MINUTEMAN we will dig it a little deeper than the pres- 


ent length of the missile, which is about ———- feet. 
We will probably go to at least ———— or a little more. 


Mr. Manon. You will have to wall in these places to keep out seep- 
age of water, and so forth, I assume. 

General Scurrever. There are many different techniques that have 
been looked at. We want to do these on as austere a basis as possible. 
There are some pumps and things of that kind that can be used and all 
of these have been looked at in detail. We are going to build several 
of them for development and testing purposes. | 

Mr. Manon, Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. What is the operational minimum range for these birds? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Is that minimum ? 

General Scurtever. The low limit we can fire ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Scurtever. Actually they can be fired at ranges of ———— 
thousand miles or so, with very high trajectory. 


We normally think i in terms of about ——— miles. 

Mr. Fioop. She is best from there on up, from ———— to 5,000? 
General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You can put a ticket on it any place between ———— and 


5,000 if you want to? 
General Scrrtever. Yes, sir; you could. I like to check the one 


exactly. Weare talking somewhere in between. ———— Youcan fire 
this missile at. those ranges. 
Mr. Fioop. Between ———— and five you can just punch the ticket ? 


General Scuriever. Of course, you have to have the trajectory. 
There is 2 computer on board the missile and the trajectory is put 
into the computer. 

If you have an all-inertial system you have to put the right 
trajectory into the bird. 

If you have a radio-inertial you put it into both the bird and the 
ground equipment. The computer then guides the missile on its 
proper trajectory. 

Mr. FLoop. She is not frozen at some fix at 5,000 ? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But it would be a needless expense to gear these things 
to where you can fire them at an extremely wide range, it seems to 
me, if they are going to be deployed in continental United States. 

General Scurrever. The practical ranges are from ——— on up. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead. 

General Scurrever. We will talk now about the other deployment 
scheme for the MINUTEMAN, 


ICBM FORCE MIX CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Referring to the four missiles you have here, what 
will the MINUTEMAN do that is being done by the other three? In 
other words, what amount of substitution is involved in the MINUTE- 
MAN, if any? 

General Scurtever. The MINUTEMAN will be a considerably less 
expe nsive system. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what prompted my question. 

General Scuriever. Cheaper than the ATLAS and TITAN. It 
will be the first system that has come along that will be amenable to 
mass or quantity production. Certainly from the standpoint of at 
least one view of deterrence, which means the ability to knock out 
the other’s military requirements, you need numbers. To knock out 
his military capability you need numbers. You caniot buy enough 
TITANs and ATLASes. The resources required would be too great. 

Mr. Froop. Plus transport, storage, maintenance, and all of those 
very important factors. 

General Scurtever. And personnel requirements will be much less 
for this type of system. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Here we have a missile which is cheaper to produce, 
it is very simple as compared to the others, and it can be put into 
production at a cheaper cost and far more rapidly than the others, 
That being so, what substitution will be effected by going into pro- 
duction of the MINUTEMAN as opposed to the ot her three missiles? 
General Scurirver. Some rather major developments must take 
lace before the MINUTEMAN becomes operational. We have never 
Built solid propellent motors which are anywhere near this size. The 
POLARIS, for example, has a motor which is about the size of the 
second stage, roughly. We know we shall have many problems not 
only from the propellent standpoint, but mechanical problems of 
Joading and things of that kind. We shall have problems in the actual 
hardware phase of it, that is, getting a — which will be reliable 
and getting the right kind of ———— for the nozzles, also, and so 
forth. There are these mechanical problems, none insurmountable, 
but definite development problems which have a timetable of accom- 
plishment. Also, in the guidance area we are going to a very much 
lighter weight all-inertial guidance system, which also requires fur- 
ther development. 

There are many other things which are all part of the development 
program ay h lead us to conclude, and we are quite confident of this, 
that the earliest we can get these missiles into operational units is 
—-H-, W e have looked at the possibility of accelerating this. With 
additional risk and perhaps some degradation of the system we might 
be able to do ita little bit sooner. Tt certainly is not a program which 
1 would have nearly as much confidence in as one w hich says that we 
start building up an operational capability in about ————. So there 
isa time scale involved here. 

Mr. Forp. Will you show us a time seale chart for this as you have 
for the others / 

General ScCHRIEVER. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. In view of the questions which have been raised by 
Mr. Sheppard, I think it would be well for you to explain the MIN- 
UTEMAN a little more. The earliest operational capability in some 
quantity would probably be at least —-——. 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the warhead may be several times less potent 
than the warheads of the ATLAS and the TITAN. 

General Scuriever. Right. 

Mr. Manon. If you are bent on massive retaliation, it seems to me 
you would want to utilize something like the TITAN, years in advance, 
or the ATLAS. Do we have to have a mix of these types of weapons! 
If so, what kind of mix? 

General Scuriever. I do have some comments on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We have looked at this, and the answer to your last question, just 
exactly what the mix should be, is a little bit difficult to determine to- 
day. However, there are a number of factors which clearly indicate 
that we should consider ATLAS and TITAN not as obsolete when the 
MINUTEMAN missiles come in, but having a life span at. least 
through the sixties, to 1970. Here are the major reasons: 

First of all, the MINUTEMAN will unquestionably be better against 
soft targets. You can have more of them. It will havea lower cost 
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effectiveness against. soft targets. But if the accuracies are anything 
from ———— miles and above, then the ATLAS and TITAN are better 
from the cost effectiveness standpoint against all targets having a 
hardness of over 25 p.s.i. 

Mr. Suerparp. Pardon me for an interjection, but I do not quite 
understand that evaluation, being a layman. Having the effectiveness 
already established in the other missiles you are discussing, why 1s 
there a question at the moment that we cannot have the same degree 
of efficiency developed that we have developed here? There must be 
some problem that I do not understand. What is that? 

General Scurrmever. The point is that if you look at the question 
strictly in terms of growth potential—weight-carrying capacity and 
range—in the period ——— through 1970, the ATLAS and TiTAN 
will have a considerably greater growth potential than the MINUTE- 
MAN. 

In the first place, you have a missile which is only ———— pounds to 
begin with, and so there is a limit to what you can do with the 
MINUTEMAN in terms of its weight-carrying capacity and in terms 
of its range. I am sure we will get improved propellants. I am sure 
we will get improved accuracies, and so forth. But today you cannot 
say that you can guarantee to have these things. I am simply pointing 
out those things which common judgment indicates are wise to con- 
sider and which bear out the probable necessity for keeping a per- 
centage of your force with the ATLAS and TITAN. 

There is one other very important factor. Once you have bought the 
operational ground environment for these missiles, it is not a very 
expensive proposition to replace attrition and training missiles, be- 
cause the missiles themselves are relatively cheap as compared to the 
rest of the job. The missiles themselves are in the ——— million 
category, whereas to put them in the field costs you anywhere from 
—— million in total. So once you have the operational environment, 
to replace missiles for dropout or attrition or training purposes is not 
so expensive. 

Mr. Suerparp. Under these circumstances, why are we interested in 
the MINUTIEMAN# Give me the reasons why it is coming in. You 
have the TITAN and ATLAS. So why are we presently interested 
in investing capital in the MINUTEMAN? There must be some 
reason for it. It is an expensive contribution in total, although it is 
less expensive than the others. You have the high yield there, you 
have the directional authority, you have all the prerequisites which 
are built into these others. Why do we need this? 

General Scukiever. In the first place, I do not think ——— missiles 
are enough. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you speaking about different types of missiles, 
or are you speaking about missiles ¢ 

General Scuriever. [ am talking about ICBM’s. I am talking 
about an ICBM force. If vou are looking downstream you are not 


going to stop with a ——— missile force. 
Mr. Suerrarp. I grant you that, but why should you stop there? 
If you need ——— why stop at ———? 


General Scurtever. The MINUTEMAN is considerably cheaper 
and it has many operational and logistic advantages. If you can 
— say, then you want to build up your force with 
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these missiles rather than to continue to build up the force with a mis- 
sile which is more expensive, more difficult—— 

Mr. Manon. Less reliable. 

General Scurtever. And it will be a shade less reliable. 

Mr. Manon. The MINUTEMAN has a shorter reaction time. 

General Scimiever. A shorter reaction time. 

Mr. Weaver. Why do you want to go on with the TITAN pro- 
eram? These later ATLAS missiles will have a similar warhead and 
will have about the same range, and you will have the same p.s.i. as 
the TITAN. 

General Scuriever. You have to go back to the time that the 
TITAN started, and then also remember the way in which we have 
planned these programs. That is, they are not just development 
programs. Each is a completely integrated program, in which we 
concurrently start facilities for operations, for production, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Manon. Operational capability will come in about the same 
time with both of them. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it planned that this weapon will replace the liquid 
propelled weapons? 

General Scnrtever. The answer to that is that I think in the period 
1965 to 1970, we will probably maintain the level we have established 
on the liquid missiles, but we will retain both liquid and solid pro- 
pellants until about 1970. 

Mr. Manon. Then what, probably ? 

General Scrrmver. Who can look that far down the stream? It 
might well be by then that the solid might replace the liquid entirely. 

Mr. Manon. The solid with the small bang would not be adequate, 
would it? 

General Scurirver. That is right. You will always have that ques- 
tion. I did put down a few points here which I would like to offer. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t forget we are trving for atomic propulsion, too, 
10 or 15 years ahead on these things. 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Manion. Without interruption, will you proceed a while? 

General Scuriever. I would like to finish on why I think we should 
continue the ATLAS and TITAN. 

First of all, if we do not get the accuracy we are really looking for— 
and there is always that possibility -then the A’ iL AS and TITAN 
are certainly superior against hardened targets of 25 p.s.i. and up. 

For superhard targets, because of the much greater yield you can 
vet with the ATLAS and TITAN, throughout the period 1960-70 the 
ATLAS and TITAN will be superior to the MINUTEMAN, Iam 
talking about superhardness on the order of — P.s.i., for example. 
There will not be many targets like that. We do not know, but there 
probably will be some. 

Mr. Forp. Do we have any targets which would get in that range? 

General Scurrever. We are going to harden our operational con- 
trol centers for the MINUTEMAN up into that region; yes, sir. Re- 
member, also, we are just beginning on this hardness business. We 
started out with 100 p.s.i. as the goal for the TITAN program. We 
feel now, and I think we will get confirmation from the scientific 
group who are looking into it, that we probably have something 
closer to ——— p.s.i1. We learn as we go along. I do not think it iwn- 
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possible to have something on the order of ———- p.s.i. We know, it is 
not impossible, 

Mr. Forp. Have you run any cost figures on it ? 

General Scurtever. The costs go up. That is why I say you prob- 
ably will have only a limited number of targets in that range. The 
point I have already brought out is that we have bought the oper- 
ational base, and to replenish it with missiles is fairly or relatively 
inexpensive. 

Then flexibility of range and payload. We are thinking in the 
1965 to 1970 period, using perhaps higher energy fuels on the second 





stage, we can get payloads, warhead weights up to — pounds, 
getting yields on the order of perhaps ———- megatons. 
The other point is the ———. If you have a greater payload 


carrying capacity, you always have a better capability. So it does add 


a great deal to your flex ibility. 
‘T feel it is not proper to think in terms of the MINUTEMAN 


making the others obsolete immediately. I think it is a matter of 


time. 
MINUTEMAN MOBILITY 


Mr. MinsrAutu. General, what is the feasibility of putting at least 
part of these missiles on a mobile launching site ? 

General Scuriever. 1 was going to go “to that right now with the 
MINUTEMAN. 

This is a very difficult operation with the liquid fueled missiles, and 
it is a very expensive one. But the MINUTEMAN lends itself well 
to mobility. That is what I was going to next as far as the deploy- 
ment scheme is concerned. We have looked at the possibility of 
using barges on rivers, railroads, and highways. 

[ Slide. . This is simply a railroad map of a portion of the United 
States to give you an idea. 

Mr. Minsatn. This is your countermeasure against the POLARIS 
system, in other words. 

General Scuriever. Not a countermeasure against POLARIS, no, 
sir. We are just getting tired of being accused of having our feet 
set in concrete. Besides, this makes a lot of sense. 

[Slide.] We have actually been studying this quite extensively 
over the past 8 months, and we have made some design studies. For 
instance, this is an artist’s conception of a missile car. You actually 
would launch the missile from the car. There would be a hinged 
cover. This is the only special car that would be required over and 
above standard cars that are already available for a mobile system on 
rails. 

I might say that the railroads are extremely interested in this. 

Mr. Manon. I would think so. 

Mr. Stxes. What would it do to the railroad ? 

Mr. Forp. It is a little paradoxical that the Air Force is now turn- 
ing to the railroads. 

General Scuretver. [Chart.] This gives you a task force. We 
have not worked out all the details of how we would operate. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Scuriever. We are further down the road on the hardened 
and dispersed systems. 
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Mr. Fioop. This does not make you awfully clever. The Russians 
are doing this with IRBM’s and have been for the last 2 years. So 
what are you excited about ? 

General Scurrever. We are not saying we are clever. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so we understand. I think you are. 

General Scurimever. The Germans carried their big guns on rails 
a long time ago. 

Mr. Fioop. The Russians are carrying IRBM’s for the last 2 years 
on railroad cars. 

General Scurirver. We looked into the possibility of making these 
other missiles mobile, and we found it impractical to do it. 

(Off the record.) 

General Scuriever. I just wanted to show that actually we have 
gone far enough in our planning and studying to indicate that it 
would require about a ——— car train to accommodate ———— mis- 
siles. There are many different ways in which these can be used. 
They can be constantly moving. They can stop someplace for maybe 
24 hours and then move. The reaction time, of course, depends on 
just exactly how you employ them. You have to be at some known 
location to launch them. You cannot launch them just any place 
along the track. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. May I be facetious for a moment? When you got 
your feet out of concrete, you really did a job on this one. 

General Scurirver. I might say this is not just a study. 

Mr. Frocp. What is so unusual about this? This is a railroad gun. 
We used them 30 years ago. In World War I you took the Navy up 
into France with naval guns on 15- and 20-car trains, with ammo and 
diners. This is just another gun. 

Mr. Srxes. That was a contained blast, much different. from mis- 
sile engine blast-off. What happens when you fire this missile from 
a railroad car? What happens to the missile, what happens to the 
rail system, and what happens to the car? 

General Scurizver. Actually, a missile takes off at a relatively 
slow acceleration. You do not get much of a shock at all. It lifts off 
very gently. Again, the damage is from the fire. 

Mr. Sixes. There is damage only to the car in which the missile is 
contained. Is that right ? 

General Scurtever. Right. You will notice there is a blast deflector 
on the car. The missile would be raised and stand on this ring, and 
with this blast deflector I doubt very much that there would be any 
damage. 

Mr. Sixes. When would the car be usable again for the same pur- 
pose ? 

General Scurtever. We have not studied this out in detail. I think 
it would depend entirely on the blast deflector itself. I would say 
we probably could use it fairly rapidly again. 

Mr.Srxes. A week ? 

General Scurtever. I would say definitely in a week, yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. What about the next step—highways and trucks? 

General Scurtever. We can do it on highways and trucks, too. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but what about it ? 

General Scurirver. This system here is a little bit cheaper. It is 
more expensive, I might say, than dispersal and hardening. 
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Mr. Fioop. In other words, are we going to have that many? Do 
we need that many to have them on highways and trucks like field 
pieces? It will not be that kind of operation. 

General Scuriever. No, sir. This is in the initial planning and 
thinking stage. SAC is thinking in terms of maybe about ——— of 
them mobile. 

Mr. Sikes. I am surprised at your statement that this is More costly 
than hardening and building a launching site. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? Most of the equipment is standard equipment, 
built into standard cars, it is not ? 

General Scuriever. It surprised me, too. I do not have the break- 
down here, but we made some rather exhaustive cost analyses of this, 
and it is more expensive for putting a weapon in the field. This is the 
more expensive system. I can furnish the committee with some further 
details on it. 

Mr. Sikes. You are not prepared to make a recommendation on this 
for a year or so, anyway, is that right ? 

General Scurimver. We are going to do both. 

Mr. Srxes. When do you propose to begin this mobile operation ? 

General Scuriever. Let me goto the next chart. 


THE MINUTEMAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


[Slide.| Let us talk about this as a weapon system. This chart 
indicates the major development milestones in each of the major 
systems. I might point out that we have already had subscale test- 
ing of the MINUTEMAN out of silos at Edwards Air Force Base 
in California. Our first full-scale test, also at Edwards, will be in 
about ————. 

Our first flight from Cape Canaveral of a complete missile is sched- 
uled in ———. The first flight out of a silo at Patrick is scheduled 
In —, 

I shall get to your question. 

This ———— indicates when we expect to start the operational 
phase. We feel there is so much new in this system that we need to 
have a period where actually we are developing the MINUTEMAN 
from the operational standpoint. We are giving ourselves about 
—— to develop the operational phase. So actually in the cur- 
rent program we would start the operational buildup in the ———. 
As I say, we have studied the possibilities of accelerating it, and it 
could be that we would start to build up a little earlier, say in this 
§-month time period. 

If we go to the ———— time period, we expect to have both a 
mobile and a dispersed and hardened capability by that time. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, by that time we have ——— birds standing 
by ready to shoot. 

“General Scuriever. Yes, sir. So we will be going down the line 
simultaneously on both of these operational concepts. The only 
difference here is, of course, the ground support equipment, and de- 
veloping the concepts for utilizing the train. 

Let me have the last slide on the combined program. 
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Mr. Osrertrac. General, is the availability of solid propellant a 
factor in the mobility of the MINUTEMAN ? 

General Scurrever. It is a definite factor because of the weight 
being not excessive, being in the ———— pound category. Solids are 
so much easier to handle than liquids. It is a very important factor, 

Mr. Minsuati. What percentage do you anticipate making mobile! 

General Scurtever. This is not yet firm. I know that SAC i 
thinking in terms of about - — in its planning, but there has been 
no definite force yet established for the MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Minsrraui. Has any ratio been mentioned, 50 percent is hard- 
ened site and 50 percent mobile ? 

General Scurtever. We have not really mentioned a ratio. 


COMBINED ICBM FORCE BUILDUP 


[Slide.] This is a composite chart showing the ATLAS buildup, 

the TITAN buildup, and this line is the combined buildup, showing 

missiles in the operational inventory just before the middle 

of calendar year with the MINUTEMAN phasing in about 

that time. As I say, there is not yet an approved force buildup of 
the MINUTEM AN. so this is shown as a dotted line. 

It has taken longer for me to run through this than I thought it 
would, but then there have been a number of questions. That, i In a 
nutshell, is the outline of the ICBM program. We have the IRIMs, 
THOR, and JUPITER, also. 

Mr. Manion. We can be provided with this chart or the informa- 
tion contained in it ? 

General Scurirver. Yes, sir. This chart is in your folder. All 
the charts I have shown here [ think are in your folder. 

(Ott the record. ) 

Treurspay, Aprin 9, 1959. 


THE IRBM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manion. When we recessed for lunch you were about to discuss 
the intermediate range ballistic missile program. 

We, of course, have been familiar with this program from its incep- 
tion. The elements of controversy and indecision apply more to 
the ICBM program than to the IRBM program, and I suggest that 
we move along reasonably rapidly with the IRBM program. 


Mr. Forp. Before you begin, on page 4 of your statement you say 
this: 


The Government agreement with Italy will continue deployment of the 
IRBM’s. 

I presume you were not inferring santana deployment in Italy, 
you meant continued deployment overseas / 

General Scuriever. Overseas; that is right. The only IRBM de- 
ployment to date that has been agreed to is in the United Kingdom 
with THOR, and with Italy. 

Mr. Fioop. This does not refer to continued deployment. vis-a-vis 
Italy ¢ 

General Scuriever. No,sir. There are only ———as I understand. 
[ do not know whether the papers have been signed. I know that if 
was negotiated on the basis of ———— in Italy. 
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Let me run rather quickly through THOR and I think perhaps 
rather than discuss the major accomplishments and milestones of these 
two programs, I might just take a moment to say the JUPITER has 
had highly successful flights. The last three have been highly 
successful. 

We have had a few more flights with the THOR because we have 
been involved in other programs such as the THOR-ABLE and the 
DISCOVERER. We have had seven successful flights in a row now. 
The JUPITER has had its last three 100 percent successful. 

I think that this indicates that as you move along these things get 
more reliable. ‘This has been the pattern in the liquid fuel business 
all along. 

Mr. Fioop. More reliable. What is a reasonable degree of relia- 
bility of the operational THOR in the British Isles, and the opera- 
tional IRBM’s in Italy with troops, When you are ready to push the 
botton ¢ 

General Scuriever. When does the first squadron become opera- 
tional in Italy, Colonel McDonald? 

Mr. Froop. I do not care when. What? 

(general Scuriever. I will say it will be as high as ——— percent. 
| honestly believe that based upon the very successful test programs 
that we have had during the past 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. Fioop. You know that the Russians did not claim better than 
50 percent for the first years with theirs. 

General Scuriever. As far as the THOR is concerned, 1959 is the 
first year, so by the end of the year—and we have a few more test 
flights in the program before the end of the year—I think we will 
be approaching ———— percent. 

This chart shows the THOR deployment program. I might say 
that we actually delivered overseas a complete squadron of 'T HOR 
uiissiles in December. We somewhat underestimated the problem of 

our getting into full operation. 


Wee xpect by ——— the first squadron will have been turned over 
completely in an operational status manned by RAF personnel of 
the United Kingdom. The second squadron comes in ———. The 
third squadron in ———— and the fourth squadron in ————. We 


have not yet designated a place for the deployment of the fifth 
squadron, It constitutes a total THOR IRBM program at the 
present time. 

Mr. Froop. You tell Secretary McElroy that I want my hat. 

General Scurtever. What kind of bet did you have ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind. 

Mr. Forp. Have there been any significant changes in the compo- 
nents of the THOR in the last 6, 8, or 12 months ? 

General Scrmrtever. No. The operational missile has the ———- 
engine, which is also in the JUPITER which is a very much simpli- 
fed engine from a plumbing standpoint. This has been the only 
significant change over the earlier test versions. 

Mr. Forp. I was told you were changing your guidance system in 
the THOR. 

General Scuriever. No, we definitely are not. We ran into some 
problems with our guidance system and we have had to make some 
modifications on the guidance system, but the last. two flights have 
been extremely successful with the fixes in the guidance system in. It 
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is the AC Sparkplug all-inertial guidance system. It is the same sys- 
tem that has been in all of the THORS. 

Mr. Forp. Has it added to your cost per missile at all ¢ 

General Scuriever. No. These are things that you expect you are 
going to run into here and there. There ‘have been no added costs. 
We have hit our cost estimates extremely close. We project in ad- 
vance that there will be modifications costs involved as we go along 
the line. 

Mr. Foro. There has been no major substitution, one guidance sys- 
tem for another / 

General Scuriever. Absolutely not. As I pointed out earlier, we 
did reorient to the ATLAS the all-inertial guidance system which 
was originally scheduled for the TITAN. 

Mr. Forp. No. This was completely an IRBM problem. 

General Scuriever. That was an erroneous report, I assure you. 

I cannot say anything about this fifth squadron because we “do not 
know where it is going, but I feel extremely confident we can meet 
this schedule as far as having the THORS deployed overseas in an 
operational status. The four for the United Kingdom will all be 
manned by British personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a geography chart of Western Europe! 
How far out does your perimeter of fire go? Just a guess? 

General Scuriever. It goes beyond Moscow. Just exactly how far 

do not know. All of the sites are on the extreme east coast of the 
United Kingdom. This gives the best coverage. 

Mr. Fioop. The IRBM site in Italy will take care of that. 

General ScHRIEVER. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are the Italian sites ? 

Colonel McDonatp. They are in the vicinity of — 

Mr. Fioov. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Scurtever. I might say even without any major modifica- 
tions, just with the normal program, we expect to have in excess of 
1,500 miles range with the THOR, and the JUPITER has essenti: se 
the same kind of growth potential rangewise. I think by next ye 
instead of talking of 1,500 miles, we should be t: king about 

Mr. Minsuatu. How much of a warhead does the JUPITER 
carry ¢ 

General Scuriever. Both the JUPITER and the THOR carry the 
same ———— pound warhead. Both of them, with the improved tech- 
niques on the nose cone, can carry larger warheads because you trade 
off nose cone weight for warhead weight. They both carry a —— 
pound combined nose cone and warhead. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Then the JUPITER theoretically could carry 
a ——— warhead / 

General Scurtever. They carry more than that now. The —— 
pound warhead is in excess of ——— 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Scuriever. Things are changing every day because of ne- 
gotiations. The first squadron operational is in —— of this year. 

Colonel McDonatp. It has slipped to - 

General Scurtever. These other dates would also shove over about 
3 months, 
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Mr. Fioop. What troops are going'to run these in Italy ? 

Colonel McDonaup. Italian troops under the NATO organization. 
I might correct the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. In Italy, or elsewhere 4 

Colonel McDonatp. Within the NATO group. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. They both want them ¢ 

Colonel McDonap. That I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. At least the — do. 

General Scurtrver. I might say in my trips to Europe in the latter 
part of October and early November 1958, at a research and develop- 
ment meeting in Copenhagen military representatives from high levels, 
in both ——— were present, and they are quite anxious to have them. 
Politically I do not know what the situation is. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

= ral Scurirever. I think this more or less is enough on the 
IRM. I feel that these programs, from a development standpoint, 
are definitely out of the woods. There is no rcason why the schedules 
that I have indicated here from an operational standpoint cannot be 
met, 

Mr. Froop. We are not talking about ———— sites at all now ? 

General Scorrever. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Or 

General Scuriever. No, sir. I do not know what the State Depart- 
ment is doing. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody else does, so you are even. So far as we know, 
there is no talk any more on IRBM’s? 

General Scurrever. | do not believe so at the State Department 
level, but I could be wrong on that. It has not filtered down to my 
level, at any rate. 

Mr. Forn. Is there any plan or program to increase the established 
THOR and JUPITER programs from what they were 6 months or 
a vear ago’ They have been five and three for some time now. Is 
there any planned program change / 

General Scurrever. No. Actually, our program right now is in 
what you might call a “buy-out” phase. That is our planning at 
the moment. These sy stdin have a capability of being hardened ‘and 
if the NATO countries were to really feel they wanted some I am sure 
that there could be a change. We certainly have the potential here for 
building greater forces for TIRBM. 

Mr. Fioop. What about F ormosa, Japan, and also Alaska 

General Scurtever. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Frioop. What about Formosa? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 





COST OF BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


General Scurrever. I might summarize from the financial stand- 
point to give you some idea how these programs are progressing over 


the years in terms of total dollars. I will run quickly through the 
ATLAS, the TITAN, the THOR, and the MINUTEMAN. 
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We have obligated through March of 1959 $1.9 billion. <xpenditures, 
$1.5 billion. 

In the TITAN program, ———— billion programed through ‘fiscal 
year 1959, $1.2 billion obligated, and slightly over $1 billion ex- 
pended through March 1959. 


I might say as far as the presently approved programs are con- 


cerned, the ——— squadrons, in round numbers the buy-out cost of 
those programs for the ATLAS will run about ——— billion and 


that. buys everything. I am talking about the operational bases, the 
missiles, the GSE, and the whole works. That is the program pack- 
age. The TITAN, ——— squadrons will run about ——— billion, 
That runs through the fiscal year 1963. 

General Frrepman. On the THOR program, for 1959 and prior 
programs, about ———— million. Obligations $738 million, and ex- 
penditures $574 million. 

General Scurizver. Let me provide the figures later because some- 
how I do not seem to have them. 

General FrrepMan. I think that we are in gee. 

Mr. Froop. What are you going to supply ? 

General Scurrever. For the MINUTEMAN there were about 
--—- — million in 1958, ———— million in fiscal year 1959, and the 
program for 1960 calls for about — million. 

General Scurrever. I will discontinue any formal or informal 
briefing. 

The budget figures for the fiscal year 1960 are in the booklets 
which have been furnished the committee, so I think that it would be 
a waste of time to go over those again now. 

What is your pleasure ? 

Mr. Manon. I think that we might have a question period. We 
want to finish with you this afternoon. 

General Scnrrever. I have a short film that I think would be worth 
seeing. It will take only 11 minutes, and it shows some of the later 
launches of the various missiles. 

(A motion picture was shown entitled “Ballistic Missile Develop- 
ment.”’) 








RAMO-WOOLDRIDGE CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. General Schriever, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion from time to time about the Ramo-Wooldridge contract that 
is utilized in connection with the missile program. We have had some 
studies made of the matter. We have had some discussions heretofore 
in the committee. Would you give us a little statement in regard to 
this arrangement ¢ 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

I will go back to the von Neumann Strategic Missiles Evaluation 
Committee recommendations in which they recommended in 1954 a 
very competent management team be established to have centralized 
control over the ballistic missile program. The Air Force accepted 
this recommendation and directed in June 1954 that a field office be 
set up without any management being prescribed to do this job. By 
July there had been considerable ¢ ‘onsideration given to a management 
structure to run the program, although it had not yet been processed 


The ATLAS program through the fiseal year 1959: ——— billion. 
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administratively through any of the channels—through ARDC head- 
quarters, or He adquarters, U ». Air Force. 

There was another meeting of the Von Neumann Scientific Advisory 
Committee early in July, and I might say that the program at that 
time was not under the direction of the field office; the program was 
still being managed at Wright Field. The field office had not yet been 
established. 

The recommendations of ours that I gave at that particular time, 
because I had been made responsible for coming up with a manage- 
ment organization, were that we utilize the Ramo-Wooldridge organi- 
zation in a staff capacity to the Air Force to provide analysis and 
evaluation in order to maintain sufficient technical contro] within the 
hands of the Air Force for managing the program. This was not a 
satisfactory arrangement to the Committee. 

Mr. Manon. Tothe Von Neumann Committee / 

General Scureiver. The Von Neumann Committee, nor was it to 
Mr. Quarles, who was at that time Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development, Department of Defense. So I was directed to come 
up with an eabieional: detailed study as to the management organiza- 
tion which would run the program. This study was conducted pri- 
marily by myself. I actually wrote the document, and incidentally I 
would be glad to furnish it to the committee for their files. It was 
recommended in that document that we contract with the then Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. for systems engineering and technical direction of 
the then ICBM program. We had no others. There were a number 
of reasons given for this. General Rawlings and his staff of the 

Air Materiel Command were briefed. General Power and his staff 
were briefed. As a matter of fact, this briefing took place at a joint 
meeting of the commanders, AMC and ARDC, and ae General 
Irvine was present himself. 

This was, as I recall, in August 1954. The recommendation for the 
organizational and management framework was accepted by this 
group of officers and a briefing at the secretarial level in the Air Force 
then followed. I do not recall actu: lly at the moment whether Mr. 
Talbott was present at the time we briefed the Secretary level. Roger 
Lewis and Trev Gardner were the two Assistant Secretaries to whom 
Mr. Talbott turned over the responsibility for this, and they accepted 
the recommendation and at that particular point we established the 
management organization, the Western Development Division, which 
has now evolved into the Air Force Ballistic Missile Division. It is 
just a change in name. The AMC organization also has had a change 
im name, and now is the Ballistic Missiles Center, with increased func- 
tions. The Ballistic Missiles Center originally only had the procure- 
ment and contracting responsibility. They are now covering a com- 
plete spectrum of Air Materiel Command responsibility at our loca- 
tion. The Guided Missiles Research Division of Ramo-Wooldridge is 
now the Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., again with the same 
functions; so from September of 1954 unt*l the present time this has 
been the pattern of our management organization and that was the 
evolution of it. Of course, our programs s have expanded considerably 
since that time in terms of the total effort. 

I feel that the particular management study that was made back in 
1954 covers in considerable detail the rationalization for setting up this 
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type of management, and I again repeat that I would be very happy to 
furnish it to the committee. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Manon. Has there been a successful type of management, in 
your opinion ? 

General Scuriever. Of course, you are asking a very biased person, 
I think it has been an extremely successful management approach. 

Mr. Manon. Who is the top man who works with you in the Ramo- 
Wooldridge organization ¢ 

General Scuriever. Up to the time of the separation of the Space 
Technology Laboratories from the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp.—and this 
incidentally was a complete physical separation, but Ramo-Wool- 
dridge still have financial control of the Space Technology Labora- 
tories—until that separation occurred several months ago 1t was Dr. 
Ramo. Now it is primarily Dr. Louis Dunn, who is the president of 
the Space Technology Laboratories, and I also deal quite a lot. with 
Jimmy Doolittle, who is Chairman of the Board. He spends some- 
thing in the order of 75 percent of his time very actively at the Space 
Technology Laboratories. The third individual that I deal with 
quite a bit is Dr. Mettler, who is executive vice president and the No.2 
man. Those are the three people, but Dr. Dunn is the keyman. On 
all policy matters I normally have Jimmy Doolittle present as well. 

Mr. Manion. What are the Space Tec hnology Laboratories that you 
are talking about? I do not quite relate that. 

General Scuriever. That 1s just a name. Always in the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. there has been a completely separate entity that 
has worked full time and solely with the Air Force in its ballistic 
missile program. It was called the Guided Missiles Research Divi- 
sion. GMRD we called it. They renamed it here about a year and 
a half ago to Space Technology Laboratories. They set this up asa 
separate division. It is still called the Space Technology Labora- 
tories. 

Mr. Manon. Have committees in Congress and of the Defense 
Department made studies of the contracts and the pay scales and 
performance of this organization? What has been done looking into 
the operation of this contract ¢ 

General Scuriever. [ think it is fair to say that any time one sets 
up something new and unique in the way of an organization every- 
body is looking down your neck. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Scurrever. That has certainly been the case so far as the 
Air Force in the Pentagon is concerned, and, also, at the Defense 
Department level. The ré ongress has asked questions similar to the 
questions that are being asked here today. There has never been a 
detailed look into the organization until recently when Mr. Holifield’s 
subcommittee carried on a rather intensive investigation of the whole 
management organization out there from all aspects—is it good? Is 
it bad? What are he people paid? What are the fees? What 
time of contract, why, and so forth? I was on the stand for 2 solid 
days before the Holifield committee, and they also called before them 
Dr. Ramo, Jimmy Doolittle, Dr. Dunn, and several others. 
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J am not sure whether the report has been printed or not. I have 
not yet seen it. It was an open session, so at least the testimony is 
available. 

Mr. Suerparp. As far as the report is concerned, it has not been 
available to the members of this committee. It might be somewhere, 
but it has not been available to the committee. 

Mr. Manion. It seems to me that I received from somewhere a brief, 
or something of this presentation. Iam rusty on it myself. I assume 
since it was not so very long ago that the testimony is not yet available 
in print. 

Mr. Gotpen. The Holifield testimony is not yet available in print. 

General Scuriever. Mr. Douglas, Mr. Golden, and I were the prin- 
cipal witnesses for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Did you put into that record the details in regard to 
the technical and financial operations of the Ramo-Wooldr idge C orp. 

General Scuriever. Yes; I think that everything is there. 

Mr. Manon. It is hardly feasible for us to go into it at great length 
now. 

General Scuriever. They went out there to visit us on the west 
coast, the staff headed by Mr. Roback; as a matter of fact, Mr. Holi- 
field and a part of his committee were out there and spent a couple of 
days with us. The staff made several other trips out there to see us; 
so they spent. quite a bit of time preparing, and to the best of my 
knowledge, they did not miss anything. 

Mr. Manon. What about the General Accounting Office and also 
the Department. of Defense insofar as the studies of this operation 
are concerned ¢ 

General Scuriever. Talking first about the Air Force, having 
knowledge that an operation of this kind would be subject to close 
scrutiny, I, on two different occasions during the past 414 years, 
have asked that the Ins spector General of the Air Force make an over- 
ull inspection of our activities. This was done in both instances. 
There have been other inspections made of more specific items, such 
as procurement or other elements of the operat ion, but there have been 
two overall inspections made. 

The Department of Defense has not as such made any formal in- 
vestigation, or review of our activities: however, the Von Neumann 
Scientific Advisory Committee, which has continued to function as 
an agency of the Department of Defense since 1955, and which Dr. 
Millikan has headed for the last 2 or 3 years, has had periodic meet- 
ings averaging more than two a year with us. 

We have had many, many more meetings with a smaller number 
of the committee members on specific areas, rather than broad areas 
like the MINUTEMAN. A part of the committee spent a great deal 
Gf time looking into the MINUTEMAN program with us. So we 
have had quite a lot of looking over the shoulder, you might say, both 
from a technical standpoint and from a management standpoint. I 
get visits from General Irvine from time to time. 

Mr. Forp. As you look back in retrospect, General, how differently 
would you handle this program, if at all, if you were to start from 
seratch ? 
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General Scurrever. Let me say that I think the very important 
elements of getting on with the program on a timely basis—and | 
think time is of the greatest importance to us in this Nation today— 
that there are a number of elements that I think are present in our 
organization. 

First of all, we had the priority. 

Secondly, it takes centralized management and authority. You 
have to have centralized control and authority. You could not even 
begin to run a program of this magnitude if you had to coordinate 
with everybody and his brother, so I had to have centralized control 
and authority. 

The third element is the matter of hav ing competent people. These 
points are not necessarily in the order of priority. We have had 
competent people. The Air Force has supported General Funk and 
me with the very best blue suit people available. You can take a look 
at the caliber of the people, both from an education and experience 
standpoint, and you will find they are some of the best in the Air 
Force. 

Then, from a management standpoint, there is this matter of con- 
currency, being able to plan and program a complete program—that 
is, not just develop and test, but the procurement and production 
aspects, the logistics aspect, the operational aspect—and bring it in 
for approval as a package and have the authority to implement the 
whole package. 

These, to me, constitute cardinal requirements for beating the clock. 
Sure, there are a lot of things in detail that could be improved upon. 
Nobody is perfect by any means. In that respect I would say on the 
broad front I do not know of anything that I would change in the 
general manner in which we have operated. 

Mr. Suepparp. As the originator of the original contract, which 
you stated you were—— 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Was that an exclusive contract for services to the 
Air Force, or was it a contract that had elasticity whereby they could 
function as evaluating people and also utilize, if they so desired, the 
benefit of their knowledge as evaluators for private promotions such 
as took place i in Denver, Colo.¢ Did the contract cover that or not! 

General Scurrever. Are you talking about the Ramo-Wooldridge 
plant in Denver? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct, because you stated that you drew the 
original contract, as I interpreted your statement. 

General Scurtever. We had nothing to do with that. There were 
several divisions of Ramo-Wooldridge right from the very start. I 
do not even know what division it was. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Scurtever. We did develop the detailed work statement 
for Ramo-Wooldridge in support of our activity and they established 
a separate division initially to support this. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Was thi at. exclusively, under the agreement that you 
just referred to, for services to the Air Force and nothing else, or was 
there under that agreement a contract, whichever instrument you see 
fit to call it, enough elasticity so that they could utilize both opera- 
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tions; in other words, as evaluators working for the Air Force, able 
to utilize that information for independent production ? 

General Scurrever. No. The original contract was not with the 
Guided Missiles Research Division. That was the part of the organi- 
zation that was working solely for the Air Force. The contract was 
with the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. un- 
der the terms of the contract was forbidden to undertake any hard- 
ware production that had to do with anything relating to their 
responsibility concerning the ballistic missile program to the Air 
Force, but it did not bar them from getting into development and 
production of things that were not related to the ballistic missile 
program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is fine. That was a very carefully and clearly 
spelled out functional contract or agreement ? 

General Scurtever. We attempted to do that. 

Mr. Suerparp. I accept that. When was that contract amended to 
give more elaboration of functions than was contained in the original 
contract that you just referred to? Who made the readjustments ¢ 

General Scurrever. There have been a number of amendments to 
the contract, but there has never been-any change. There have been 
expansions of the work of Ramo-Wooldridge, but there never has been 
a change in the terms of the policy which forbids them from doing 
production—or going into development leading to production—that 
has any relationship to what GMRD was doing for us ballistic missile- 
wise, or to what STL is doing for us now. Since the merger of TRW 
there has been a new policy put out which has some slight variation 
in wording, but the intent of the policy is just exactly the same, and 
[ would like to have Mr. Golden speak to that. 

Mr. Suerparp. I presume that you know not too long ago they took 
unto themselves subsidiary organizations. They are small corpora- 
tionsand companies. Did you know that? 

General Scuriever. If you refer to STL, this has been a company 
they have had for some time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As far as the Ramo-Wooldridge organization is con- 
cerned, that is one thing. 

General ScuRIEVER. Sir? 

Mr. Suerparp. As far as the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. is concerned, 
that is one thing under the original contract you had with them for cer- 
tain exclusive functions. There is no question about that. 

Did you know since that. time, however, they have taken unto them- 
selves other corporate interests? Did you know anything about that? 

General Scnriever. Not STL. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The line of demarcation you draw makes it rather 
difficult. 

General Scnriever. Our contract now is with the Space Technology 
Laboratories. , 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, when they added unto themselves 
another corporation or corporations, they moved into another cate- 
cory, now known as—— 

General Scoriever. Space Technology Laboratories. 

Mr. Suepparp. Was there any further elasticity in their functional 
requirements insofar as the service to the Air Force is concerned as it 
existed in the original concept ? 
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General Scurigver. As a matter of fact, as far as the Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories are concerned, if anything, they are much more 
rigid. They do not even have production capability, nor do they desire 
to de velop a production capability. 

Mr. SHerrarp. And they had none to your knowledge? 

General Scuritever. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. Suepparb. In other words, if you were told that they did 
develop a subsidiary corporation for production purposes, you aa 
highly question that at the moment. Is that correct ? 

General Scuriever. I certainly would. I certainly would. 

Mr. Gotpen. Our contract for the services performed for the Ballis- 
tic Missile Division was with Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. However, the 
work done for us was with a division of that corporation. 

From the very beginning, the Air Force and Ramo-Wooldridge 
recognized that Ramo-W ooldridge had other aspirations; namely, 
production work. That is the most lucrative part of the business. 
But we all agreed, and we made it part of the contract, that because 
of this one division’s unique position in working with the Air Force, 
it would be well to preclude the other parts of Ramo-Wooldridge, all 
the other Ramo-Wooldridge divisions, from obtaining or bidding for 
development and production contracts under the ballistic missile 
systems under which the corporation was furnishing us systems en- 
gineering and technical direction services. 

This has worked ver y well. The policy was adhered to. There was 
in effect, in general, no development or production contract given to 
Ramo-Wooldridge under the ICBM or the IRBM programs, and 
none with regard to the MINUTEMAN, 

It reached the point where both sides, the Air Force and the Ramo- 
Wooldridge management, became greatly concerned because the pro- 
grams were getting very big. 

Ramo-Wooldr idge felt the need for, and we encouraged, a separa- 
tion of this one division which was furnishing us these special services 
from all the other divisions. We would have liked a complete di- 
vestment. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Am I mistaken that you asked for an operation 
which did not have interlocking board memberships ¢ 

Mr. Gotpen. We did not ask for it as such, since it is not our policy 
to dictate to any oe the nature of its corporate organization. 

Mr. Suerparv. Under a specific date a memo came out in which it 
was suggested by the Air Force in that memo that interlocking direc- 
torships ‘should not be pursued. 

Mr. Goupen. I think, from reading a lot of letters and from dis- 
cussions, that is a reasonable conclusion to make. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpen. We could not, however, dictate to the company how it 
should run its business nor insist on an abrupt divestment. They 
decided to take the first step by creating a separate corporation out of 
this one division which was fur nishing | us this special service. 

Mr. Manon. That was when / 

Mr. Gotpen. October 31, 1958, was the actual separation date. 
They had been thinking about it and discussing it with us since early 
in 1958. 
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They made it a separate corporation. They built a fence around it. 
They did everything to give it the indicia of a separate corporation, 
with our knowledge that this was going on. However, because of the 
many problems involved in a separation of this kind—stockholdings, 
pensions, and many other things—they have not yet made a final deci- 
sion as to whether there would be a complete separation of financial 
control. 

The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., other than this special division which 
was called Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., at the same time 
merged with Thompson Products. This created a little more compli- 
cation, so we have Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., on one side 
furnishing the service to us; we have Ramo-Wooldridge merging with 
Thompson Products on the other side doing all other business. 

Mr. Forp. Including business with the Air Force in this area 4 

Mr. Gotpen. No; inotherareas. I want to lead to that. 

I do not know whether it was the hope of the Ramo-Wooldridge 
people or Thompson Products that, by separating this corporate en- 
tity, Space Technology Laboratories, Inc., by actually working inde- 
pendently and by making sure that the only thing that flowed was the 
financial statement, they expected us to lift this policy prohibition 
against Ramo-Wooldridge getting into the hardware business on the 
missile systems. Whether they did or not, it was our conclusion that 
the policy would remain so long as the financial relationship existed. 

In other words, although a separate corporation, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge still, for all intents and purposes, owned Space Technology 
Laboratories. 

Mr. Fioop. What you are trying to say is that it was a wholly owned 
subsidiary ¢ 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course. 

Mr. GotpEeN. So we did not lift this policy prohibition. 

What we had to do, because of the corporate reorganizations, was 
to restate the policy. 

As restated, the policy still puts this prohibition against the Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge Corp. insofar as getting into development and 
hardware work under the missile systems is concerned. 

You asked a question as to whether there was a change. Actually 
the policy really became tighter; it became a tighter statement. This 
is for the reason that Thompson Products had not been under this pro- 
hibition. It had not been subject to it. 

Now, since they had joined with Ramo-Wooldridge, we felt that in 
restating the policy we had to apply that prohibition to the whole 
new corporation of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. 

Therefore, despite the separation, despite the forming of a wholly 

owned subsidiary corporation, as you said, Congressman Flood, the 
prohibition against getting into the hardware business under the 
missile systems, for which Space Technology is systems engineer, 
still remains. 
_ It is our hope that perhaps, and it will take time to work out the 
intricate financial relationships, there will eventually be a complete 
and final divestment, which means financial divestment of Space Tech- 
nology Laboratory, from Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You made that suggestion, but as of the moment 
they have not acquiesced themselves to it, have they / 

Mr. Gotpen. They have indicated it is their objective. They have 
indicated they are working on it. 

I think I must agree w ith them that these things are not done over- 
night in view of all the intricate problems involved. At a minimum 
it would take a year if they finally do go ahead. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are wonderful professional people. I have 
no criticism of that. Should it take any longer for them to evaluate 
a disassociation than it took them te evaluate the taking on of the 
subsidiary? That was accomplished in 65 days from the time nego- 
tiations started. 

Mr. Gotpen. Which subsidiary, sir 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thompson Products. One should take no longer 
than the other, should it? Let us approach it from a legal point of 
view. 

Mr. Gotpen. I think it probably will take longer. I think what 
you have is Thompson Products, an old line, well- established « ‘ompany 
with a lot of production business, and you have Ramo-Wooldridge in 
the production line joining with them. 

I do not want to underestimate even the problems involved there, 
but we have to work this out—I say “we” because, as far as the Air 
Force is concerned, we have to make sure that, when they cut the um- 
bilical cord from Space Technology Laboratory financially, we have 
an acceptable and responsible going concern. 

Mr. Minsuatx. You have no doubts about their sincerity or will- 
ingness to do that, have you? 

Mr. Gotpen. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Minsnat.. It is just a question of time before it will be accom- 
plished # 

Mr, Gorpen. It will take time to accomplish it. It is up to the com- 
pany as to whether they will finally say it is feasible to do it without 
hurting their people, without wrecking an organization. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Thus far they have evidenced every good faith in 
attempting to bring this to a final conclusion. 

Mr. Gotpen. I certainly think they have evidenced every good faith 
so far as I am concerned. 

General Scurrever. Let me add this to that: It is very definitely 
their problem. They are being hurt by this. They definitely want a 
complete separation. 

As a matter of fact, after this meeting here today I have another 
meeting with Thompson Ramo-W ooldridge and the Space Technology 
Laboratory people on this very subject. They are really anxious to get 
this thing done. 

As Mr. Golden pointed out, I think you cannot underestimate the 
difficulties that are involved in the financial aspects, pension aspects, 
and so on. 

Mr. Sueprarp, Would you admit that the same difficulty which pre- 


vails now would obviously have prevailed at the time they took over 


the other corporation Any corporation is capable of functioning. I 
have no personal animosities in these functions at all. It is a matter of 
procedure I am interested in. They were operating under a stipulated 
contract which you stated was mandatory insofar as these limitations 
are concerned. 
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With that in front of them, when they took over a subsidiary they 
should obviously have considered what they were walking into when 
they took it over in accordance with the contract they had. 

Any intelligent business would look that far down the road, and 
certainly the Ramo-Wooldridge people are not stupid, at least not in 
my book, 

‘Mr. Fioop. Are you talking about a single type of contract in all of 
this hoeus-pocus with which you are torturing each other? Are these 
negotiations or sealed bids or both? _ 

Is this a prohibition only on negotiated contracts or all business ? 

Mr. Gotpen. This is a broad prohibition regardless of how you 
place contracts. It simply means that except with our approval, and 
we are holding this approval very tight——— 

Mr. Fioop. I asked a question. It includes both contracts ? 

Mr. GoLpEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the answer. I am intrigued by this when I am 
aware of the rapidly developing and increasing technique of the last 
very few years on the part of reputable, distinguished, and great 
gigantic American production corporations dealing with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, need I say more, who send out agents as the result 
of information coming to them from sources, and spending months 
contacting potential subcontractors. They spend months going 
around from door to door and all over the country interviewing poten- 
tial subcontractors. 

If you were presented with the following hypothetical set of facts 
what would you be bidding ? 

Of course, they say, we don’t know you would be, but if it would 
so happen that you were presented with the following prospectus, 
what would be your bid? Then they mark that down. 

They then correlate all this information, and then when the time 
comes and bids are asked for they submit the following bid—and 
this is sealed. 

They get it. And who do you think gets the subcontracts 4 

With all of this assiduous and conscientious exhibition of integrity 
on this case, as commendable as it is, I guess, I am just curious as to 
how this continuing and ever-present operation manages to escape not 
only your attention but that of the subcommittee. 

Did you ever hear of this business ? 

Mr. Gotpen. I have heard you say it before and I have heard it 
from other sources, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is “Yes.” 

All right. 

Mr. Forp. Is this prohibition as written in the contract applicable 
only to Air Force work in production or does it go beyond that to the 
Army and Navy? 

Mr, Gotpen. It would be applicable only to the Air Force work 
under the missile systems. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was an exclusive contract; was it not, Mr. Golden, 
so far as Government function is concerned ? 

The original contract written with the Ramo-Wooldridge people 
was exclusive with the Air Force ? 

Mr. Goupen. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no question of that. I have seen the con- 
tract. 
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Mr. Manon. Is there a feeling that Ramo-Wooldridge has ex- 
ploited improperly this inside opportunity which those who have 
worked with the ballistic missile program have had? That seems to 
be the problem. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman, there has been some of that feeling 
among the industry. 

General Schriever has been concerned about that, and the Secretar 
has been concerned about that. That is why we had some of these 
investigations and reports. 

Our investigation indicates that our policy of prohibiting them from 
getting into the hardware business on programs for which they are 
systems engineer, has really prevented any kind of improper case 
which might occur. 

Mr. Manon. Have they done indirectly what they do directly under 
the contract / 

Mr. Goipen. I would say they have not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the question that is in controversy ¢ 

Mr. Goipen. That is the question we think we have licked by this 
policy. 

Frankly, it is quite a hardship upon Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
and I am sure they have been very unhappy about it. This is why, 
as General Schriever said, they will be forced to divest, bee “ause they 
are losing out on a potential amount of business which is staggering in 
dollars. 

This is the way the Air Force policy is leading them. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions on this? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Only one comment. General Schriever, at a con- 
ference some 2 weeks ago, and I would prefer not to mention who was 
present at the conference, since I will leave that to your own deter- 
mination, I think you made the following comment, and if I am in 
error you correct me, with regard to the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. 
operations speaking generally: 

“T am slightly concerned about the separation that I think should 
be effected.” 

Did you express yourself along those general lines about 2 weeks ago 
at a conference ? 

General Scurirver. I don’t think I have ever expressed myself that 
way. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This is not literal, but you did have concern about it. 

General Scuriever. I have always strongly suggested complete 
separation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your concept at that time and as of the moment is 
that you still believe the original contract which was issued under 
your supervision and direction was a good contract and should be fol- 
lowed with no exaggerations or no amendments thereto? 

General Scuriever. My feeling is that our initial contract was a 
good contract. I think the policy which was in effect then and which 
has been revised as Mr. Golden points out protects the Air Force and 
— ts the rest of industry, and I think it is really to the disadvan- 
tage of TRW. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is this crowd? What State are they from? How 
did this become a murder case?) What happened / 

Mr. Suepparp. They are wonderful people. 
Mr. Fioop. What is all the shooting about ? 
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With all of this vast labyrinth, and all that, how did this one manage 
to achieve this spotlight? Was it a newspaper column, a television 
reporter? What happened 4 

I have been sitting here every day for 100 years and I never heard 
about it. How did this come bouncing off the left field wall today ? 
What happened ¢ 

Mr. Gotpen. There could be many reasons and motivations. I will 
vive you my analysis of it. 
~ Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpen. The Air Force and the other services to some extent 
have dealt traditionally on a weapon system contractor approach. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not interested in that. What about this pigeon? 

Mr. Goupen. I will tell you about this. Traditionally the aircraft 
industry, and the large manufacturers whom you mentioned some 
time ago, got the contract and placed in general most of the subcon- 
tracts under it. 

In other words, Convair got a B-58 and it was the systems con- 
tractor and it placed subcontracts under it. 

In this case, this is not the way itis worked. The Air Force has hired 
this company as systems engineer and technical director. 

The Air Force places the prime contracts for the chunks of the mis- 
sile, the nose cone, the air frame, the propulsion, the guidance. It 
isa departure from. the traditional way of doing business. 

Whether those who have complained openly or in other ways see 
a way of business disappearing, or a control disappearing, I can only 
surmise, but I would suspect that, as General Schriever said, this was 
supposed to be an innovation, a new way of doing business, and we have 
been criticized by certain people for it. 

Mr. FLoop. You have not answered the question. You have merely 
restated it. 

Mr. GotpeNn. I have given you the reason why I think we have been 
criticized. 

Mr. Fioop. I didn’t ask that. I asked how this came out. 

Mr. Goupen. I thought you asked why. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care what you thought. I want you to answer 
a question I asked. 

Mr. Gotpen. As far as who—I am trying to be really responsive—— 

Mr. FLoop. You are not being responsive. 

Mr. Goutpen. As far as who, I can only generalize and say that we 
hear people in the aircraft industry have objected to it. It is nothing 
Ican put my finger on. 

Mr. Fuoop. All right. 

Mr. GorpEN. This is the story. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If | may answer for it, and I think I can advisedly. 

Mr. Goupen. You cert: unly may, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Industry is complaining about exclusive functions 
on one premise. Here is a group of evaluators ti king advantage of 
all presentations made to them for the exclusive functions w ithin their 
own corporate operations, period, unquote. That is where it is coming 
from. 

Mr. Gotpen. This is why I am compelled to agree with Congress- 
man Flood. 
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You look at the other side of the coin, and as he pointed out and 
stated well, you give a prime contractor the whole ball of wax and 
he gets accused, and we will have hearings on this within a week 
before the Hébert committee, of controlling the flow of business to the 
subcontractor. 

Mr. Froop. It is the mother hen theory. Here is the mother hen 
with a lot of satellite subs. 

Mr. Gotpen. In the ballistic missile system that is not the case. If 
there is one virtue the missile management system has, it is not the 
mother hen approach in that the Air Force is placing the prime con- 
tracts for hardware. 

Mr. Fioop. As between the two evils the one I am talking about is 
real shutout poker. This is cats and dogs compared to the other one. 
The one you are squawking about for the last hour is for boys. 

Under our heavy schedule of lack of time we have been kicking 
this pigeon around. 

Mr. Manon. The General Accounting Office is making a study 
of this matter along with others and we will take advantage of what- 
ever information they may develop. 


ACCELERATION OF ICBM FORCE BUILDUP 


General Schriever, it is basic to this discussion today that we get 
from you certain information in regard to the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile program with reference to the speed of buildup. 

It has been generally agreed, I believe, that in the production of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles or the ¢ apability of producing inter- 
continental ballistic missiles this country is, according to the best 
estimates, behind the Soviet Union. 

This is referred toas a missile lag. 

Mr. Manon. Would you like to see this country pane e interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and have such missiles available as a deterrent 
or for use in the event of an emergency on a basis of panies with the 
Soviet Union, or do you feel that by reason of other deterrents, such as 
our bon ibers and naval capabilities, and so forth, we can afford to have 
a smaller capability than the Soviet Union has in the field of ICBM’s! 

Genet al Scuriever. Of course, this is a rather difficult question for 
me to answer in view of the fact that I am ge familiar with all of 
the considerations cinta 70 on at the level of the JCS which, of 
course, 1s the ageney which has to make the decision concerning what 
a proper balanced force is. 

Certainly, as it pertains today, there can be no question but that 
we do have an adequate deterrent posture. But when you look down- 
stream, when ballistic missiles get into the picture with their potential 
for surprise attack the situation becomes very difficult to evaluate in 
terms of what constitutes an ade quate deterrent posture as it relates to 
a mix of forces which have varying degrees of deterrent ¢ apability. 

I hesité ite to attempt to place myself in the position of saying what 
the numbers a each weapon system should be downstream. 

Mr. Manon. The problem we are confronted with is what we should 
do to try to equate the production of IC BM’s during the next few 


vears with the USSR. 
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Do you feel that the presently projected rate of ICBM production 
is fully adequate under all the circumstances, or do you feel that 
efforts should be made to expedite the program ? 

I assume that. you are officially supporting the budget program, 
and I am not asking you to do otherwise. I am trying to get from 
you your personal views as to whether or not it might be wise to ac- 
celerate this program and, if so, how can we do it. 

General Scuriever. Of course, we have submitted to the headquar- 
ters of the Air Force different programs which indicate a greater capa- 
bility from a production standpoint, and not only from a production 
standpoint but also considering the other factors which have a bear- 
ing—that is, base construction, training, and so forth, which would 
increase the force buildup over that which is presently approved. 

Mr. Manon. When did you present these proposals ? 

General Scurrever. I don’t know whether you would consider 
them proposals. They were not proposals in the sense that they 
were recommendations, You might say they were capability plans or 

rograms. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Forp. Were they asked for or did you initiate them? 

General Scrrrever. They were asked for. 

Mr. Marion. Were all of them asked for 

General Scurtever. I think the only time that I submitted a so- 
called capability program on my own initiative was back in December 
of 1957. 

Since that time there have been a number of programs submitted, 
but these capability programs which have been submitted in the past 
few months were all asked for. 

Mr. Manon. They were all asked for? 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you have copies of them for us? 

General Scuriever. I think this has been presented to the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Manon. I believe they have been presented to us. They are 
the proposals which have previously been presented to us in other 
hearings, and whether it was carefully explained that they were made 
by General Schriever’s headquarters I am not sure. 

Mr. Ficop. Asa fact we have them someplace. 

Mr. Marron. Yes, we have those. 

i orp. Were they asked for by us, the Department, or by whom ? 

General Scurrever. We have gotten some requests to furnish infor 
mation which related to questions that have come up from commit- 
tees, but I am talking about the overall situation. Sometimes the 
questions are not exactly like some of the plans or programs we sub 
mitted so we have furnished other information. 

The programs I am talking about were actually asked for by the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Garlock, were these requests made of General 
Schriever as to his capability? Were they asked for independently 
and without reference to congressional committees or were they asked 
for generally speaking as a result of committee hearings, and so forth, 
here at the Capitol Building? 
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Mr. Gartock. This question goes back to last fall. We outline this 
as set organizational patterns. General Schriever is here quite fre- 
quently. 

Final decisions on the ballistic missile program are mi ade in a com- 
mittee headed by the Secretary of the Air Force and there are numer. 
ous discussions, 

We had some of these presentations before Congress came back into 
session, as I recall it, and we have had others since, SO I would say it 
is neither totally in response to congressional inquiries and it is not 
without some relat ionship to congressional inquiries. 

Certainly some of the congressional inquiries have flavored the way 
the question was put so that we could answer the questions being 
asked. 

Mr. Manon. In January of this year we began hearings in this com- 
mittee. We were told about the so-called missile lag, ‘and we asked 
specific questions as to how we could close this gap. 

We asked you to give us suggestions as to how much money it would 
take, how much time it would take, and what plans would have to 
be initiated in order to follow this up as rapidly and as rea isonably 
as possible. 

Mr. Gartock. As I recall our answer at the time we were unable 
to give you a complete answer because the preparation of the answer 
was In process. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. I am sure that when we finally came up with the 
answer we had in mind we needed to be able to answer your specific 
question. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have it in our files. 

Mr. Gariock. We had some information at that time. 

Mr. Manon. In our files and in our hearings we had some con- 
siderable data as to the costing of these various possibilities. 

Have there been any recent changes in these estimates, Mr. Gar- 
lock? Do you know? 

Mr. Gartock. There have been minor modifications as the people in 
the Ballistic Missile Division have had time to refine the first-round 
estimates. There has been no significant dollar change. 

Mr. Manon. What can you tell us, General Schriever, as to the 
alternatives which might be pursued in an effort to expedite to 
greater extent our ICBM capability during the next few years, say, 
through 1963? 

General Scuriever. There are, of course, ways and means that the 
ballistic missile program can be accelerated. 

Mr. Manon. In words of one syllable tell us what those means are. 

General Scurtirver. It falls primarily in the terms of the ATLAS 
program. Here we have a greater capacity than the present ——— 
program calls for. 

We could, in fact, if we were directed to, start in the middle of 


calendar year ———— with a greater buildup. We can do nothing 
between now and ——— so far as the ATLAS is concerned, but start- 
ing in ———— we could add more squadrons to the force. I am talking 


here in terms of using the existing production base and getting 
maximum utilization out of it. 

Mr. Minsnauni. Would that include hardened bases? 

General Scurrever. This would include hardened bases, yes. 
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Mr. Manon. You would not build new plants ? 

General Scurtever. Not new industrial plants. You would have 
to put some new equipment in and go on a three-shift basis, and so 
on. 

Mr. Forp. Hardened to what extent ? 

Mr. Manon. In the information previously presented, you will 
recall, they gave us various degrees of the hardening of the bases. 

General Scurizver. You could either go to the 25 pounds per square 
inch hardening or you could go to the 100 pounds per square inch 


hardening, and by the middle of calendar year ———— you could add 
to the present program, under the basis which I indicated, an addi- 
tional —-—— squadrons, or ——— missiles. 

That, ———— incidentally, is the end of our present ——— program. 


Mr. Forp, Calendar or fiscal ? 
General Scuriever. I am talking all calendar years now. 
If you continue the program on through the next calendar year to 


mid - — you could add an additional ———— squadrons, so you 
could add a total of ——— squadrons if you projected your program 
through calendar ———— and made maximum use of our current in- 


dustrial bases. 
Mr. FLoop. How many birds would that be? 








General Sciurriever. A total of ———— squadrons. 

Mr. Forp. But an additional amount of ————. Is that about 
right ¢ 

General Scuriever. Yes; an additional amount of about 

Mr. Fioop. Now you lost me. In the middle of ———— we wind 
up with ——— birds. 

General Scurtever. The TITAN adds another ou would 
have plus ——— for a total of ———- ICBM’s. 

Mr. FLoop. ———— total in the middle of ————. 


General Scurtrever. That is right. 
The TITAN program is in the time period that I have just men- 
tioned, You could add a squadron or two right at the end, that is 


at the end of the time period I mentioned, namely mid ———— but you 
do not have to make that decision now. It could be done. You could 
add another ———— squadrons. 

Kssentially you could have in round numbers about ———— ICBM 
missiles by mid ———— from the current industrial base. 


Mr. Manon, If we do desire to expedite the program beyond that 
provided in the present plan, is this the most practical way you know 
of of doing it, and if it is not then what is the most practical way to 
get this acceleration ? 

General Scurrever. There is no question in my mind but that this 
is the most practical and straightforward way. There are some other 
possibilities. 

Mr. Manon. What, for example? 

General Scurrever. Well, the THOR can be adapted to an ICBM 
capability, with what we have generally called a THORIC. 

Take the THOR-ABLE shot of the other night. It flew a nose 
cone to about 4,800 nautical miles. This is the basic configuration 
Which you could adapt to an ICBM, and this has been under consid- 
eration from time to time. 

There are a number of disadvantages in doing this. You would 
have a weapon system which has not been planned and programed 
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in the force in the past. ————. You could accommodate about 
a ———— pound warhead, but initially you would have a ——— pound 
warhead having a yield of about ———. 

There are a number of disadvantages in that none of the Air 
Force-wide planning which has been done for the other systems has 
been done for THORIC, and this would therefore have to be done 
on a “crash” basis. 

Mr. Manon. You would not recommend that program if we were 
going to adopt a program of acceleration ? 

General Scuriever. My first recommendation would be to accel- 
erate the ATLAS program. I think the THORIC requires further 
study. I certainly am not saying we should not think about it 
seriously, 

Mr. Froop. None of this will bother MINUTEMAN at all. It 
will not get in the way of whatever you are doing with MINUTE- 
MAN? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In the light of the general situation, taking into con- 
sideration all factors known to you, what is your personal view as an 
officer and an American citizen as to what we should undertake to 
do about this acceleration we are discussing here ? 

General Scuritever. My own personal view is that due to the 
nature of the threat—the nature of the Russian ICBM threat—and 
simply taking our own intelligence estimate figures—and there have 
been different estimates given but I am taking the national intelli- 
gence estimate figures—I personally think we should build more 
ICBM’s. 

Mr. Manon. During this time period ? 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Which we have discussed ? 

General Scurtever. Yes. 

Mr. Manov. Is this personal belief of yours probably colored some- 
what since this is a program with which you have been closely asso- 
ciated since its inception, you have been director of it and you would 
like to see it go over with a bang? What are the elements in this 
situation which cause you to make this statement ? 

Mr. Froop. Or is it because of your long experience with the pro- 
gram and your special and peculiar knowledge which everybody rec- 
ognizes which reduces your conclusion ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is like asking a judge to try his own case. 

Mr. Froov. There are two sides to these questions. 

General Scurtever. I think naturally I would have to be considered 
as not necessarily biased but certainly perhaps narrow in my view- 
point on the need for ballistic missiles, and more of them. 

However, I am looking at it from the standpoint of what the 
enemy’s capability could be if the intelligence estimates are correct, 
because I think that ona planned oe it is entirely feasible to launch 
a large number of missiles in salvo. I define salvo o as being within a 
15-minute time period. With practically no warning our conven- 
tional forces are very much in jeopardy against this kind of attack. 

This would be a time period in which I think Khrushchev would 
be most tempted to strike in a military way. I personally feel that 
if he felt he could knock this country out in one blow that he would 
not hesitate to do so, even though the Soviets are apparently willing 
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to take the next 15 or 50 years to achieve their objectives. I certainly 
do not rule out the possibility of a military conflict. However I do 
not believe that they would initiate war against the United States 
without a surprise capability. They must have to have the ability 
to launch a relatively large number of ICBM’s simultaneously. I 
think both of these things are possible with ballistic missiles. 

I am not saying exactly when. The time could be 1962 or 1963. 
Under those circumstances, as I see it, ballistic missiles dispersed and 
hardened might well constitute our major deterrent posture. 


EVALUATION OF CURRENT DETERRENT POSTURE OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Suepparp. Am I to interpret from your appraisal in response 
to Mr. Mahon’s question that you have evaluated the fact that this 
country could well be hit first and then try to recover after that? In 
other words, how much are you evaluating the so-called retaliatory 
aspect against the impact of the first strike in giving the answer you 
gave Mr. Mahon? 

General Scuriever. If we are hit first, of course, we have al- 
read y—— 

Mr. Surerrarp. You have had it. 

General Scurrever. We have lost the objective we had, and that is 
to deter attack. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 

General Scurtever. I think at least for a few years our deterrent 
posture may well be what you might call a limited deterrent posture 
or a negative deterrent posture, wherein we have only the oT 
to strike back and knock out his economy rather than be able to knoc 
out all his military installations. 

There always has been the question of whether or not we should 
have a deterrent capability sone of knocking out his military ability 
tostrike us. 

My own feeling is that until we achieve such a capability we will 
never have what I consider a positive deterrent, one that permits us 
to take the initiative. So I for one am very much opposed to the 
philosophy of a limited or a so-called minimum deterrent. This is 
the reason I feel so strongly about the MINUTEMAN program, be- 
cause it does give us the ability to move in large numbers. If we ever 
are provoked into taking the initiative, we certanly must have the 
ability to knock out his capability to strike back at us with a devas- 
tating blow. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us not restrict it to the initiative or deterrent. He 
must know you ean do what vou want as well as the minimum. He 
must know that. What you know does not mean anything. What 
you think doesn’t mean anything. What doeshethink? If he thinks 
that, you are in. 

General Scurtever. Yes; this is a deterrent. This is a deterent 
capability you must have. He must think you can strike back and 
knock him out. Also that we can strike first and knock him out in- 
cluding his military capability to wage total war. 

Mr. Frioop. He must think, never mind Schriever. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not subscribe to the philosophy 
that it is sufficient for us to have the ability, by the explosion of a 
few large bombs, to destroy his economy. You feel we have to take 
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on the additional burden of being able to pinpoint his military instal- 
lations and destroy them so that he will be incapable of striking the 
United States. Is that the point you make ? 

General Scurirver. I believe this is the deterrent posture we should 
strive for. 

Just to have a stalemate is not enough in my opinion, because a 
stalemate favors his form of government. Without inhibitions, he 
can take the initiative politically, psychologically, and in limited war, 
We never would, I think, launch the first attack of a general war if 
we at the same time knew we would be wiped out in return. There- 
fore, if we do not have the capability of destroying his capability to 
hit us with a devastating blow, then I do not think we have suflicient 
deterent posture to take the overall initiative. 

Mr. Manon. By your interpretation, then, we do not now have suf- 
ficient power. Is that correct 

General Scuriever. This would be a matter of opinion. I think 
you would have to say. the broadest definition of deterrent is positive 
deterrent, that we probably do not because of the lack of complete 
intelligence information, which in my opinion is an essential element 
of adequate deterrent strength. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, we have released testimony which has 
been published in which statements have been made that we have more 
than a sufficiency of deterrent power. I am wondering whether or not 
you subscribe to that philosophy ¢ 

General Scnrrever. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Forp. Since you mention that testimony, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it might be spptapriele to put the questions and the answers from 
General Taylor, General Pate, Admiral Burke, and others at. this 
point in the record so we can compare their testimony with that of 
General Schriever. 

Mr. Manon. We can place excerpts from the previous hearings in 
the record at this point. 

(The excerpts follow :) 


(Pps. 377-3878, vol. I, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1960) 


Mr. Forp. Although you have some reservations about the allocations of funds 
and the directions of certain programs in our overall military picture? 

General Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. One of the reservations you apparently had was that in your judg- 
ment we had an excess of deterrent or retaliatory weapons and weapons systems, 
that we were overdoing that aspect of our defense picture. Is that a correct 
interpretation of what you said this morning? 

General Tayror. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On two occasions in the last several days when General Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs was present, in response to questions asked by 
me, he testified that bearing in mind all safety factors, and giving ample and 
liberal consideration to the enemy, all known vital military targets of the Soviet 
Union eould and would be hit adequately. Obviously he meant the delivery of 
nuclear warheads by such means as B—52’s, B-47’s, IRBM’s including POLARIS, 
ICBM’s, and other means of strategic air w arfare. 

General TAyLor. May I point out you also have tactical weapons in Europe and 
elsewhere which would make a contribution? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in your judgment we have more weapons than even 
those I have mentioned which could do the strategic job? 

General Taytor. If you wanted to cover the entire capability you would have 
to include the tactical weapons in Europe, both in terms of missiles and air- 
craft. 
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Mr. Forp. This is the question I asked of General Twining: 

“Under our policy of deterrence and retaliation, with our long-range delivery 
‘apability, do we now have and will we have all potential enemy military tar- 
gets covered adequately 

“General TWINING. I think with our present target system we do, certainly all 
we know about. 

“Mr. Forp. We take into consideration any and all safety factors that make 
military logic or sense? 

“General TwIninG. That is correct. 

“Mr. Forp. There is no doubt in your mind that we have this capability? 

“General Twining. No; and that is what we want to keep up. 

“Mr. Forp. And this budget will do that? 

“General TWINING. This budget will carry it forward ; yes.” 

Earlier he had responded similarly to a similar line of questioning. 

Then it would appear to me that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
thinks we have adequate deterrent or retaliatory strength at the present and 
planned under this budget. I gather from what you have said that you would 
at least agree and perhaps believe we are overfunding to some extent our 
strategic, retaliatory, or deterrent weapons systems? 

General TayLor. That is true for the time frame within which we are thinking. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; as far as we can foresee. 

Mr. SrKes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


Pages 590-592, volume I, Department of Defense appropriations for 1960 


ADEQUACY OF U.S. RETALIATORY CAPABILITY 


Mr. Forp. In the last month or so we have had a considerable amount of 
discussion, debate, many statements in the press and elsewhere about the ade- 
quacy of our deterrent or retaliatory power in all three services, more specifically 
in the Air Force. 

When General Twining was before the committee I asked him some questions 
with reference to the adequacy of Our retaliatory power. On at least two 
occasions while testifying before this committee this year General Twining, as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said, in effect, the combined retaliatory 
deterrent forces (B-52’s, B-47’s, IRBM’s, including JUPITER, THOR, POLARIS, 
and our carriers) are sufficient, with ample liberal safety factors, to hit and 
destroy all Soviet military targets. 

He answered those questions on at least two occasions in the affirmative, 
that we had that kind of power in being and would have it under this budget 
for the years ahead. 

I would like your personal reaction to the same question, and I will phrase 
it to you so you can answer it “yes” or “no.” 

As Chief of Naval Operations for the Navy, as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, are you convinced that at the present time our combined retaliatory 
deterrent forces are sufficient, with ample liberal safety factors, to hit and 
destroy all Soviet military targets? 

Admiral BuRKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no question in your mind about that? 

* * * * * 

Admiral Burke. The only question is that you have all Soviet military tar- 
gets. That could be distorted. All significant military targets, yes. 

Mr. Forp. All significant military targets in your judgment are amply covered 
by our existing forces today? 

Admiral BuRKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And by those that are included within this budget? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is very helpful for the record, Admiral Burke, to have you 
say that even with the reservation. 

I would like to ask General Pate the same question. You are, General Pate, 
a member of the Chiefs of Staff to a degree, anyhow ? 

General PATE. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In that capacity I suspect you or someone from your office sits in 
on all these policy decisions as to the adequacy of our force levels. I would like 
to have your personal opinion in reference to the same question. 
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General PATE. My answer is “Yes,” Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Forp. Would you make the same reservation Admiral Burke made? 

General Parte. Yes, sir; with that reservation. 

Mr. Forp. The only differenc e is that my question said “all” and the reservation 
says “all significant targets.” 

General Pate. That is right. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As Commandant of the Marine Corps, and as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs, in your opinion is there a combined retaliatory deterrent force sufficient, 
with ample liberal safety factors, to hit and destroy all significant Soviet mili- 
tary targets? 

General Pate. It is my feeling it is, Mr. Congressman. 


ADVISABILITY OF EXPEDITING ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. You understand we are confronted with a problem on 
this business of missiles. As I understand it, the official position of 
the Department of Defense is that we should not undertake to ex- 
pedite the program beyond that which has been presented to us. 

On the other hand, there seems to be a difference of opinion among 
officers and civilian, too, in the Pentagon and in the services as to 
what steps should be taken. 

As I understand it from you, based upon your experience with this 
program, you are of the opinion that it would be in the public inter- 
est for us to undertake to expedite the program along the lines which 
have been discussed earlier here with you. Is that correct? 

General Scurtever. I do not know that we have discussed it in 
detail. I would say that I think the program should be expedited, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And not along the THOR-ABLE group at this time 
but along and through an increased and accelerated program for the 
ATLAS. That is how you feel it should be expedited ? 

General Scurrever. I think this would be the No. 1 course of 
action. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any other course that is worthy of our con- 
sideration at this time in your opinion in expediting the program ? 

Mr. Fioop. And some little TITAN. 

Mr. Manion. Yes, TITAN is in the picture, too. 

You say you think it is the best way. If there are other ways 

General Scurrever. I might say this because I think there is serious 
consideration—first of all repeating what you have said : 

There are many differences of opinion and judgment on the mat- 
ter of what is enough deterrent strength and whether we should 
expedite our IRBM buildup. There are reasons for these differences 
of opinion and judgment. 





CONSIDERATION GIVEN THE EXPEDITING ICBM PROGRAMS 


There is serious consideration being given to the possibility of 
expediting certain programs, not only the ATLAS but the MINUTE- 
MAN as well. 

I might point out that we do have a period of several months for 
making this decision since it does not involve additional 1959 moneys 
which cannot be taken care of within the Pentagon. The big decision 
will come in fiscal 1960 during which year considerable additional 
funding is required. 

Mr. Manon. That is the budget we are considering. 
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Mr. Garlock, is it not true you have the detailed figures which 
you can discuss with us at the appropriate time ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. It just happens that the program General 
Schriever discussed here today is not one of those which we previously 
supplied detailed figures for. There is some variation from it. 

We will supply that to you, too. 

Mr. Mauon. There is no reason for us to get into intimate discus- 
sion of figures with him. 

General Scurrever. There are a large number of variations, 

Mr. Forp. Can we not have the cost on the record ? 

Mr. Manon. We must have the cost on the record, of course. 

Approximately what is the cost ? 

General Scurrever. The particular variation I mentioned, and the 
Pentagon asked us to come up with a whole series of different pos- 
sibilities, the one I mentioned, which is in essence the maximum 





one—— 
Mr. Firoop. ———— birds by the middle of ——— all kinds. 
General Scnriever. Actually — . 
Mr. Fioop. If you strain you can make it ; 
General Scuriever. All right ———— the middle of ———. 


Mr. Forp. It involves the expediting of how many ATLAS missiles 
between now and then? 

General Scurirver. This will add ———— squadrons of ATLASes. 

Mr. Foro. ———— missiles ? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And the overall increased cost beyond the presently 
planned program is approximately how much ? 

General Scuriever. These figures must be approximate. 

The total increase is $2,589 million. This is for the additional 
——- squadrons. 

In fiscal year 1960 it is $548 million. 

Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1961 the additional would be what? 

General Scurrever. $795 million in fiscal year 1961, and ———— 
million in 1962, and 469 in fiscal year 1963. 

Mr. Forp. Does that include military construction ¢ 

General Scuriever. Yes, the same kind of complete package budget- 
ing | mentioned before. 

Mr. Manon. You would have to break that down between con- 
struction and other elements of the costs. 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Manion. And do that for the committee at this time in the 


record. 
(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 


for the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Gartock. This is on the basis of what we call incremental 
financing. If we get a full financing the money would remain the 
same but there would be more in 1960 and in 1961. 

Mr. Manion. We must have intimate and complete figures on that. 
I would like to ask you this question. Your degree of hardness with 


respect to missile sites I believe has been mentioned. 

General Scuriever. These figures are based on 100 pounds per 
square inch except for, one squadron, which I believe is not. 
the rest of them are. 


Mr. Forp. You mean the extra one ? 
General Scurrever. Yes—One of the additional squadrons. 


I think 
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EVALUATION OF ICBM PROGRAM IN RELATION TO AIRBORNE ALERT AND 
OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Mauon. General, based upon testimony we have heard we 
have been presented with programs which might lead us to believe 
that we should have (1) more ICBMs, (2) more SAC aircraft, (3) 
more large aircraft carriers—and I am not placing these in aie 
of priority at all—(4) a larger Army, (5) more submarines and anti- 
submarine warfare capability, (6) more Tactical Air Command air- 
eraft and wings, (7) increased production of the NIKE-ZEUS. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to ask this man that question ? @ 

Mr. Manon. And additional funds for the NIKE-ZEUS program 
running into large sums. 

We have given consideration and no doubt will give further consid- 
eration to the possibility of a program for airborne alert. 

Could we by the substitution of an airborne alert eliminate what in 
your judgment is the necessity of accelerating the ICBM program! 
If not, why not? 

General Scurrever. I would be a little bit hesitant to answer that, 
because I do not really know the details of the airborne alert in terms 
of how many airplanes they can put in the air and keep in the air. I 
know, and I have heard General Power say, that it is a tough way to 
live, and if you do not have to, he would prefer not to, but it can be 
done. The only way he can prevent doing it, though, in this very criti- 
cal time period ahead of us, would be to get additional warning which 
we do not have now. I am not the one to make the judgment as to when 
the critical period will arrive, but he would like to get warning and he 
would like to have more missiles, I know, because this does give him an 
added retaliatory posture. 

Mr. Manon. It is perfectly obvious that in the present. state of 
affairs in the country we are not going to provide all of the things 
which I have listed here. The point is, how many of them can we 
brush aside with some other sort of alternative? Iam thinking of how 
can we eliminate what appears to some of us to be the great desirability 
of an additional ICBM program. Iam asking you if. probably an air- 
borne alert might obviate the urge or the necessity for a greater ICBM 
program. 

I realize you do not know the details of the airborne alert. Neither 
do we. We just know about it generally. Nobody has worked out 
a detailed program. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I am not spokesman for the defense, but 
before the man answers the question I submit respectfully and would 
like the record to show that I make the submission that the witness is 
not qualified to answer that question. 

Mr. Manon. He is qualified to give his opinion for whatever we may 
consider it to be worth. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, you are the chairman, but if I were his 
counsel I would advise him to do some footwork on that one. 

Mr. Minsnay. He may not be the best qualified, but he is certainly 
qualified. 

Mr. Fioop. No; I say he is not qualified, under the circumstances, 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Manon. We are the judges of the weight to be given to the 
testimony given. 
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Mr. Fioop. I have made my statement, that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Could you give us some of the pros and cons of that problem? 

General Scurtever. I honestly feel that I probably ought to do 
some footwork here. 

Mr. Fioop. I know you didn’t win those two stars in a poker game. 

General Scuriever. I think General Power—— 

Mr. Manion. He is best to discuss the details of the airborne alert, 
we agree. 

General Scuriever. Certainly you are going to have two capabili- 
ties here, two types of delivery systems. I am not neglecting carriers, 
POLARIS, and so forth, but I am speaking now of the Strategic Air 
Command and its capability. You are going to have aircraft and 
you are going to have missiles. I think it depends entirely on SAC 
war gaming efforts and the determination of how many airplanes can 
they figure on keeping on the alert on a continuing basis. They need 
to have a certain strike potential. There would be a tradeoff—air- 

janes and missiles. I do not know what the correct one should be. 

Mr. Manon. I think we must agree, speaking in a wholly nontech- 
nical, nonmilitary way, that if you have a fairly substantial airborne 
alert you are thereby given additional strength, particularly with re- 
spect to the danger of surprise attack. That gives you an additional 
power and force that you would not otherwise have. 

I was trying to relate this, if I could, to the ICBM program. Can 
we just go along in the normal way with the ICBM program and put 
our additional effort perhaps into something like the so-called airborne 
alert ? 

General Scurrever. This would be a very difficult judgment to 
make. You must consider again what will be the enemy’s air defense 
capability in the time period you are talking about, the early sixties. 
The number of aircraft you can actually keep on alert over a continu- 
ing period of time will be only a certain percentage of the force. One 
of the big problems of moving in and penetrating enemy territory is 
having a relatively large number of aircraft for penetration purposes 
or saturation purposes. It becomes a really complicated question to 
try to answer. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That is nice footwork. You said nothing at all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have great respect for your abilities, I really do. 
Assuming that the Congress, in its judgment, in the final analysis 
should see fit to escalate the present budget, as it did last year, you 
have no way of knowing that you would derive any benefit from the 
escalation. Is that correct or incorrect? Just answer one way or the 
other. 

General Scurrever. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So if we are to perform a function in that field, 
about the best thing we can do is to bring up the spending category, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and Mr. McElroy, and bend their ears back 
and see if they will spend the money that we are going to give them. 

Mr. FLoop. Stop making my speech. 
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OPINIONS ON RETALIATORY OR DETERRENT CAPABILITY OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. General Schriever, as you know, I have spoken to the 
chairman during the intermission about the testimony you gave in 
reference to our overall deterrent capability, and asked that at the 
point where you made your comment concerning whether we did or 
did not have a sufficient deterrent, there be included thereafter the 
comments before this committee this year of General Taylor, General 
Pate, Admiral Burke, and any others, so your views ‘would be in 
relationship to theirs. I personally hope that that is possible. 

I do not want you to feel that you should not say what your views 
are, but I think for the record we ought to have the full picture drawn 
so those reading it would know how your views compare with those 
of others. 

I have here in the hearing for fiscal 1960 testimony by the men 
whom I have mentioned with reference to our overall deterrent 
strength now and that contemplated by the fiscal 1960 budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat my request that at that point, after Gen- 
eral Schriever has had ample time to look at his comments and revise 
them as he sees fit, these extracts from other testimony be placed 
thereafter. 

(The excerpts referred to may be found on p. 710.) 

Mr. Fioop. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman—of course, 
I shall not object—I would like it to Le understood, however, that it 
must be made clear, at least to me, that when we speak of the de- 
terrent, I must understand as far as the ICBM is concerned that we 
speak of both the hard and soft enemy targets. In other words, is 
the purpose of the statements made by the members of the Joint 
Chiefs to which my friend refers with reference to both targets? My 
understanding is that it is not clear at all in their statements whether 
or not they meant a hard enemy target or a soft enemy target. 

The witness in the chair makes very clear that when he talks about 
the increment and the acceleration of the ICBM program, he means 
both types and categories of targets, both the soft target and the hard 
military target. That is why he makes his conclusion. 

Mr. Forp. “May I read one of these statements which can be used as 
an illustration of the others. 

On page 590 of the fiscal 1960 hearings, part I, policy statements, 
there is this question by me: 

Mr. Forp. As Chief of Naval Operations for the Navy, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, are you convinced that at the present time our combined 
retaliatory deterrent forces are sufficient, with ample liberal safety factors, to 
hit and destroy all Soviet military targets? 

Admiral BurRKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no question in your mind about that? 

Admiral Burke. The only question is that you have all Soviet targets. That 
could be distorted. All significant military targets, yes. 

Mr. Forp. All significant military targets in your judgment are amply covered 
by our existing forces today? 

Admiral BurKE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And by those that are included within this budget? 

Admiral BurKE. Yes, sir. 

Then we go down to General Pate. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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Mr. Froop. That is the point I make, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
speak for the witness, but I am sure the witness has no quarrel with 
that statement, and neither do I, for the purpose of this discussion. 
But what the witness was referring to—and I embrace it—is that there 
are two kinds of targets. By military target the witness means the 
rigid military target, which is destructi ion of the enemy’s weapons, 
his missile sites, hard and soft, and air bases. 

Distinguished from that is the civil targets of the great cities and 
their mass destruction, which is a different thing. 

Mr. Manon. In order to help save some time, there are, of course, 
as has been testified to in the committee on previous occasions, two 
views as to deterrence. We all know that a massive retaliatory attack 
which would destroy lives and cities and not necessarily destroy mili- 
tary bases is a deterrent. There are those who say that that is enough 
and suflicient to deter. No one can prove exactly what is sufficient to 
deter, probably. 

There are others who say, in addition to widespread destruction in 
a retaliatory effort, you ist also hit the military targets so a country 
upon which has been delivered atomic bombs cannot strike back from 
military bases. 

Whether these people were speaking with all those things in mind 
or whether they were not, and in relation to the same thing General 
Schriever was, I do not know. You have quoted from Admiral Burke. 
I think it would be fair to let the witness make any response he wants 
to. 

Mr. Forpv. May I say one thing at this point. All I can do is recol- 
lect what General Schriever said here this afternoon, but it is my 
recollection that what General Schriever said does not coincide with 
what Mr. Flood said. 

Mr. Fioop. Let’s ask the general. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me, if I recollect correctly, he was talking 
more about the kind of problem Admiral Burke was talking about, 
with some difference of opinion. 

Do you have a difference of opinion from Admiral Burke in this 
particular kind of rt 

General Scuriever. I still do not know just exactly what Admiral 
Burke had reference to when he said “significant military targets.” 
Let me say that I do think there is adequate deterrence against total 
war today. I want to make that real clear. 

But there have been expressions made publicly that we are over- 
building in deterrence. I am saying that I do not think we have what 
I term as a positive deterrence one whic h permits this country to take 
the initiative militarily if it wants to take the initiative, or one which 
inhibits the Soviet from taking the initiative in the fields of limited 
warfare, in the field of economic and political and psychological war- 
fare. Such a deterrent posture is achieved only if we can knock out 
all of his military capability to strike us. This means hard targets, 
in fact every military target which has the capability of waging total 
war against this Nation. 

Mr. Forp. Would you not say when Admiral Burke talks about sig- 
nificant military targets he is referring precisely to the same thing? 

General Scuriever. I would have to ask him what he is referring 
to, because that is not necessarily in consonance with a speech he made 
recently. 
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Mr. Forp. This statement here ? 

General Scuriever. The statement there, yes. 

Mr. Forp. I have read that speech, including the one down in 
Charleston, S.C., and it a to me—— 

General Scurtever. I say I do not know what he means by “sig- 
nificant military targets.” This is something I would have to get a 
definition of. 

Mr. Fioop. If I may add something further, Mr. Ford, it is very im- 
portant to keep this in mind, Gener: al. If these statements have to do 
with an attack for tomorrow morning, that is one thing. General 
Schriever is not talking about that. He says, “I want to build a pro- 
gram in the next 4 fiscal years with so many hundred million dollars 
a year for 3 or 4 years to give us a condition at a certain point.” That 
is not necessarily contradictory of what these men say. He wants 
only $500 million this year. 

Mr. Forp. Also, you remember in testimony by General Schriever 
in response to questioning by Mr. Mahon, he got into this field, and 
I think the printed rec ord will show it when it is published. As long 
as he did, I am saying this kind of statement by other responsible, 
high-placed military officials should likewise be in the record pre- 
cisely at the point that General Schriever made the statement. 

Mr. Froop. I have no protest. I submit they are not responsive and 
not related to the discussion between Mr. Mahon and the general. 

Mr. Forp. I happen to think they are. It is a matter of judgment, 
just as there is a difference of opinion between Admiral Burke and 
maybe some others in the military. 

Mr. Froop. OK. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot argue with your judgment except that I may 
think it is wrong. 

Mr. Froop. Right. 

Mr. Forp. Rather than get into whether he agrees with it or not, 
I simply believe that at the point he, General Schriever, made these 
statements which are related to this kind of comments, these other 
statements should be in the record. I would await a decision by 
General Schriever as to how he wants to phrase his answer when the 
printed record is made available. If he gets into these problems, these 
statements by these people should be printed right after it. 

Mr. Manon. By the same token, every time a witness appears and 
expresses his view, we would have to put the testimony of those who 
have contrary views in the record at the same place. We would have 
to go back and revise the previous hearings and put in their testimony 
here. We would have to select testimony. 

Mr. Frioop. Except, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Ford feels this so 
keenly. I donot think it so important, but he obviously feels it keenly, 
and I would like to see his request granted. I do not think it has that 
value at all. 

Mr. Forp. I think it ought to be there. 

Mr. Manon. I am willing to go along with Mr. Ford in any prac- 
tical way. Of course the w itnesses would have to see whatever is put 
in or it might tend to distort what they had said. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairm: an, I do not wish to interject and waste 
time here, but may I say this to my personal friend from Michigan. 
In exercising the prerogative you suggest, obviously all other princi- 
pal witnesses should be notified of the procedure in order that they 
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might adjust themselves to any little phrasing omissions they might 
have created in their testimony. 

Mr. Froop. When that situation arises, we can take care of it. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. We can take care of it. This has arisen 
today. I did not answer the questions. I did not ask the questions. 
But I do happen to think that it is pertinent to what General 
Schriever says that these excerpts or extracts should follow his 
response. 

Mr. Mauon. Without objection, we will work something out which 
will be reasonably satisfactory. 


ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. The only question other than that which I would like to 
inquire about, General Schriever, is the specific proposal that I under- 
stand you have endorsed as the most practical one—to increase ATLAS 
ICBM production, which would add ——— ATLAS squadrons by mid- 

calendar year ———— with an additional ———— missiles and 
squadrons by midcalendar year — , and an additional ———— mis- 
siles, which as I understand added — missiles overall to the present 
program in the budget. That is what you are specifically recommend- 
ing as a personal view / 

General Scuritever. No. I made a recommendation that we acceler- 
ate the force buildup of the ATLAS program as being the most prac- 
tical way of doing it. I gave you one program which represents essen- 
tially the maximum acceleration which is possible in the ATLAS pro- 
gram. There is no practical way in which you can accelerate the 
TITAN. There are some impractical and ond avorable aspects about 
the so-called THORIC. So my statement was that I felt it was most 
practical that action should be taken to accelerate the ATLAS pro- 
gram. I gave you one program. There are variations which might 
be considered. I do not want the record to show that I was recom- 
mending specific programs which I outlined. 

Mr. Forp. I did remember that you said there should be an in- 
crease in the ICBM program. You had just previously talked about 
this specific program. 

General Scuriever. I gave this specific program as one which had 
been submitted for consideration, and this happens to be essentially 
the optimum one or the maximum one. 

Mr. Forp. Under the present program, when would we have 








the ———- ATLAS squadrons, and how many missiles would be 
involved ? 
General Scuriever. The ———— squadron now comes in during the 








second quarter of — in — 

Mr. Forp. How many missiles are involved in total ¢ 

General Scuriever. There are 10 missiles in each squadron. 

Mr. Forp. Under the basic program we have before us, we would 
have —-—— missiles. 

General ScHrRIEVER. ———— missiles in the operational inventory. 

Mr. Forp. This optimum program which you have mentioned earlier 
involves an additional ———— missiles. 

General Scurtever. That is correct. That isthe maximum program. 


Let us call it that. 
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Mr. Forp. The total, under the combination, of ———— missiles by 
midealendar year -. 
General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. When do you anticipate 

General Scurtever. That is ATLAS only. The TITAN is another 
group. 

Mr. Forp. I was about to come to that. 

When do you expect to have the ———- TITAN squadron opera- 
tional ? 

General Scurrever. This comes in 

Mr. Forp. More or less the same time under the optimum ATLAS 
program that you have mentioned earlier. 

General Scurtever. Yes. 








Mr. Forp. So by ———— under the programed TITAN schedule 
and the ATLAS program we have before us, plus the optimum, we 
would have a total of ———— missiles. 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the firs; —-———- ATLAS scheduled 
squadrons are soft configuration. The next ——— are 25 p.s.i.4 


General SCHRIEVER. en now the approved program is for the 
last —-——— to be ——— p.s dispersed ; in other words, each 
missile at its own launch cadliae dispersed ———— from the other. 
However, consideration is being given to hardening the last ———— to 

p.s.i. This decision has not yet been made, but we have time, 
not much time. 

Mr. Forp. The optimum program you are talking about would con- 
template what kind of hardening as an add-on to the present pro- 
gram ? 

General Scuriever. The ATLAS would be hardened to ——— p.s.i, 
in the program I mentioned. Other variations would be to continue 
the ———. We have made program proposals on that as well. 

Mr. Forp. I have not totaled up the cost figures you gave us for 
the add-ons. Somebody gave it. 

General Scuriever. About $2.6 billion. 

Mr. Forp. That is predicated on what kind of hardening ? 


General Scurrever. ———— p.s.1. except for the first squadron, I 
believe, of the add-on. The last ———— squadrons of that plan would 
be hardened to ——— p.s.1. 

Mr. Forp. If you went to ——— p.s.i., would there be a cost. dif- 


ferential ? 

General Scurtever. Yes. I would like to supply that for the ree- 
ord, but I can give you a rough estimate. It would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $500 million. 

Mr. Forp. Less than the 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Would you expedite the time schedule any by going to 
—_—— p.s.i. rather than ———? 

General Scuriever. No, you could not expedite the time, because 
you are limited here by production and installation checkout to being 





— p.s.i.? 


able to put in ———— per month. The production rates and other 
considerations—production being the primary one—with the existing 
industrial base, limits you to the rate of ———— per month. 


Mr. Forp. This optimum program involves what—one, two, or 
three shifts at Convair? 
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General Scurrever. It would involve three shifts in production. 
We would be essentially working around the clock all the way through. 

Mr. Forp. Has this been recommended as a program by your shop, 
through you, to the Secretary of the Air Force ¢ 

General Scurizver. No. As I pointed out earlier in my testimony, 
we have merely submitted these as capability proposals, capability 
programs, and I have not made a written recommendation to the Air 
Force on them. I have made recommendation verbally. I do not 
mean to say I have not told the Pentagon what I thought. But I 
have not made a written recommendation on it. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know whether or not this kind of program was 
considered by the Secretary of the Air Force and General White at 
the time the budget was put together for fiscal 1960? 

General Scuriever. To the best of my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Foro. I think it is legitimate to ask why not? Was it not 
submitted to them? Did they not ask for it? What do you recollect 
as far as that is concerned ? 

General Scurtever. As I pointed out earlier, we had presented to 
the Air Force certain capability proposals in late 1957 and early 1958. 
The information as to what our capabilities were was available in the 
Pentagon Building. I do not know how it was used. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Ford, I would like to comment on that. This 
budget was essentially made up in late summer and early fall. The 
ATLAS missile program and the other missile programs have changed 
an awful lot since last summer. At the time we were making up this 
budget, we had not achieved the first full-range shot yet. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say ? 

Mr. Gartock. At the time we made up the budget, we had not 
achieved the first full-range firing of the ATLAS missile. So this 

rogram moves real fast. What might have made sense last Septem- 
Ge and October when we were making it up and what we would 
recommend today gets to be quite different. 

Mr. Forp. Are you implying the Air Force is recommending this 
program now for fiscal 1960 ? 

Mr. Gartock. This is before the Secretary and the Chiefs, as are all 
of the various proposals which have been submitted. 

General Scurtever. May I add to Mr. Garlock’s statement, because 
what he says is entirely true. There has been a very fast evolution in 
the philosophy of dispersion and hardness, and the matter of intro- 
ducing the all-inertial guidance system into the ATLAS was done dur- 
ing the past year. So it has been evolutionary in every sense. 

When I said that capability programs were available to the Penta- 
gon, they were not capabilities in the detail that I have mentioned here 
today. They were under the old configuration and were largely based 
on production capability. 

Mr. Forp. As I acl the testimony of General White and Secre- 
tary Douglas—and I have the citations here—the program we have 
before us in the fiscal 1960 budget is the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Air Force for the ATLAS program. It has not changed. 
Is that correct, Mr. Garlock ? 

Mr. Garvock. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

On February 17 this came up at pages 856 and 857 of the hearings 
which have been released. Both Secretary Douglas and General 
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White indicated that from the Ballistic Missile Division and from the 
general personally, they had had no recommendation to accelerate the 
ATLAS program. The material furnished was merely upon request 
of the committee. Was it a fact at that time that you had made no 
recommendation for an acceleration / 

General Scurrever. As IT point out again, I have made no official 
recommendation even to this day for an acceleration. 

Mr. Thomson. You have not felt strongly enough about its being 
essential to our deterrent power to come forward with a recommenda- 
tion that it should be considered at once in interest of the security of 
the country ¢ 

General Scurrever. I donot think that follows, no. 

Mr. Tromson. I was confused. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand when you say “T do not think that 
follows,” that your answer to my friend is “No” 

General ScurigEver. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to get in the record now what was said on 
page 920 of the hearings with reference to this problem. 

Mr. Matron. Whi: “y volume? 

Mr. Foro. Part 1, policy statements, Department of Defense ap- 
propriations for fise ‘ year 1960. 

I asked this question : 

Mr. Forp. Is it accurate to say that the ATLAS program in the budget, dollar- 
wise and numberwise, is the specific recommendation of the Department of the 
Air Force? 

Secretary Doueias. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Forp. You as Secretary of the Air Force and General White as Chief of 
Staff? 

Secretary Doveras. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Forp. It has never been cut down or curtailed by the Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Doucias. No; it has not been. 

Mr. Forp. Is that right, General White? 

General WHITE. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is the Air Force ATLAS program. 

Secretary Doucrias. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. As of what date? 

Mr. Forp. As of the date of this testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. What about today ? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Garlock just told me today that there is no change 
inthe view. Isthat not correct ? 

Mr. Froop. He did not say that. 

Mr. Forp. What is the Air Force policy in reference to the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the ATLAS program in fiscal 1960 as of 10 min- 
utes of 40n April 9? 

Mr. Gartock. We have made no additional recommendation con- 
cerning the ATLAS program. This is not to be confused as saying 
that we have not fully advised the Secretary of Defense as to the 
possibilities in this field just as General Schiever has advised us. As 
to the date on which the Secretary or the Chief may see fit to make a 
recommendation, I do not have any answer. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Garlock, where does this proposal come from 
which is under consideration? General Schriever says he has not felt 
it incumbent upon him as Chief of the Ballistic Missile Division to 
recommend an increase. Is it under consideration because you or the 
Secretary or General White or who thinks it should be reevaluated? 
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Mr. Gartock. We evaluate not only this but all the other programs 
rather constantly. This one being our highest priority program, it 
receives constant review. As Gener val Schiev er says, the technology 
changes so fast here that unless it is reviewed about every month, you 
lose track of it. So the Secretary and the Chief have asked for state- 
ments of what can be done, and I know they have received personal 
advice from a number of people in the Air Force as to what they 
think should be done. 

As to when they are going to make up their minds as to whether 
or not they want to recommend something, I do not know, but this is 
a process that goes on all the time. 

Mr. Fioop. That happens every year, doesn’t it ? 

Gartock. Yes. We have a meeting of the Ballistic Missile 
Committee, I believe it will average about one a month, to keep us up 
to date on what is going on. At that time all the possibilities are 
discussed, Sometimes we recommend changes just as General 
Schriever says. We switched over to the all-inertial guidance and 
we switched over to the different deployment as these things became 
feasible. 

Just exactly when they are going to think that it is desirable and 
necessary and feasible to ‘recommend more missiles, I do not know, but 
[am sure when they think the right time has arrived they will recom- 
mend it. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. McElroy asked for a supplemental -here a couple 
of months ago, didn’t he ¢ 

Mr. Garutock. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Whenever he thought he needed it. 

Mr. Forp. There is nothing wrong with requesting a supplemental. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainiy not. 

Mr. Forp. That is why I asked if there was any chanze in the Air 
Force’s position. If there is a change, let us hear it. I gather from 
what was told us here today by everybody concerned in authority, that 
there is no change. 

Mr. Fioop. We don’t know yet. There might be. 

Mr. Forp. He just said there was no change. 

Mr. Fioop. No; he didn’t say that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford has the witness. 

Mr. Forp. I am through. 

Mr. Manton. Mr. Minshall. 


DETERRENT CAPABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Minsuaun. General, you stated earlier in your testimony that 
you felt we had a sufficient deterrent capability as of today. By that 
I presume you implied that our deterrent power would not. be sufficient 
inthe future. When will that time arrive? 

General Scurrever. I hope it never arrives. 

I certainly could not forecast the day. However, in the face of the 
increased delivery capability of Soviet ICBM’s, our deterrent capa- 
bility looking downstream could very well deteriorate. 

Mr. Minsuauy. But our deterrent ¢ apability as of April 9 is good; 
is it not? 

General Scurrever. In my opinion, yes. 
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Mr. Minsnatu. Based on your knowledge of national intelligence 
estimates and the other intelligence estimates to which you “have 
access, When do you feel that this deterrent capability will not be 
good ¢ 

General Scuriever. Let me rephrase my answer in a slightly differ- 
ent way. I will say that we probably will enter the per iod of maxi- 
mum danger in calendar year 1962. 

Mr. Minsnauu. It is a matter of difference of opinion, but I be- 
lieve General Power seemed to think 1961 was our year of decision, 

General Scuriever. I cannot speak for General Power. I merely 
give you that as my own opinion. 

Mr. Mrnsuatt. In his testimony before this committee a month or 
6 weeks ago, he repeatedly mentioned the year 1961 as the year of our 
greatest danger, the year which most concerned him. 

General Scurrever. It could be, because I think one must remember 
that intelligence estimates are just that, estimates. We certainly do 
not categorically know what in fact they are going to have. 

Mr. Minsnavv. You also said in your testimony that you felt we 
should have sufficient deterrent power not only to knock out the 
civilian and industrial capability of our potential enemy, but pri- 
marily we should have the capability of knocking out his military 
installations. 

General Scurtever. I said I did not think that we would have what 
I would term a ponitie deterrent capability” until we had that capa- 
bility, as well as being able to knock out the soft tar gets. 

Mr. Minsuart. We have also had evidence or testimony before this 
committee from Mr. Allen Dulles on down the line from various other 
intelligence experts of the intelligence community who have stated 
that they had ——. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Minsuatu. If the bell rang tomorrow morning, we would not 
know where to send our nuclear weapons to knock out their military 
installations. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course he is talking about 1961, 1962, and 1963. We 
may have them all by that time. 

Mr. Forp. All I can say is we are wasting an awful lot of time in 
CIA and the training operations 5 of the SAC Command when I hear 
all this talk about special, specific targets, and so forth, if what I 
heard said today istrue. Weare just wasting a lot of time and money. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think the point is we know where most 
of the targets are, but not necessarily the new ICBM’s. We do not 
even know for sure that they have the ICBM. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Those are the only targets we are really concerned 
about. 

Mr. Frioop. Oh, no. There are all kinds of military targets. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. From the surprise attack element, the only targets 
we are concerned about are the potential ICBM launching sites and 
IRBM launching sites. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

General Scurrever. That is a very sensitive area to discuss. My 
answer to that is simply this: Because we may not know where some 
targets are located today, it does not follow that we may not know 
where these targets are at some future date. After all, I am in the 
development business, and I am looking ahead to achieving the intel- 
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ligence capability I described as being necessary from the national 
standpoint. 

Mr. MinsHauu. My only concern is this: If the quality of our 
intelligence does not improve in the next several years, from the little 
testimony that we have had in this committee, we certainly are not 
going to have any knowledge of where their ICBM launching sites 
are in the future. 

General Scurtever. Is this still on the confidential record ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Scuriever. I do not think that you should necessarily be- 
come wedded to a situation that exists today, because technology is 
moving forward very rapidly. Intelligence becomes a matter of sur- 
vival as the Soviets become more and more dangerous to us in the 
ICBM era when surprise and sneak attack becomes a real potential 
threat. 

ROCKET PROPULSION 


Mr. MinsHatu. What do we know about the Soviets’ propulsion 
machinery, their engines? Why are they so superior to us in their 
propulsion and rocketry capabilities? 

General Scurtever. We know a great deal about their technology 
in rockets. I do not necessarily subscribe to the thesis they are 
so far ahead of us in rocket propulsion. I think that they are 
somewhat ahead of us. They do have higher thrust engines in single 
units, but that does not mean that we do not have the necessary thrust 
to do all the jobs we need to do during the next 3 to 5 or 6 years in a 
military sense. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not a fair answer to my friend. That may be, 
but that is not an answer to the question that he asked you. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Why do they have so much more rocket capability, 
propulsionwise—or whatever the proper terminology is—than we do 
today ? 

General Scrrever. No. 1 is they started considerably earlier, and 
there are several reasons why they were motivated to start sooner. The 
IRBM, a shorter range missile, was a much more valuable weapon 
system to them than it was to us. They did, in fact, design their 
original IRBM around TNT warheads. It was our thinking in the 
United States that the IRBM was not a highly desirable system back 
inthe late forties. They started a very extensive rocket program right 
after World War II whereas ours was carried along on a rather low 
level of effort, As a matter of fact, had it not been for the Navajo 
project, which has been canceled since, we might not have developed a 
high-thrust rocket engine such as we have in this country today. 

Another point with respect to additional thrust is they very likely 
started on an ICBM development program before we did, and they 
probably designed their missile around a larger warhead. Every indi- 
cation is that this is correct, and that means a larger missile, and more 
thrust to get the additional warhead weight to intercontinental ranges. 

Mr. Mrysuatt, In other words, they just had bigger ideas than we 
did at the outset ? 

General Scurtever. They started around a bigger payload, which 
made it advantageous to have a higher thrust engine as the basic unit. 
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Mr. Fxoop. It is not a question of geography as far as missile war- 
fare is concerned? They had a need for a 5,000-mile missile right 
away ratherthan anIRBM. They wanted a big one quick. 

General Scurtever. A big one quick to them did not make any 
sense either until they got a reasonable warhead to go with it. So they 
may have done a lot of studying and experimental work on it, but I 
would say as my best guess- -and certainly this is a guess on my part— 
they did not start their ICBM program very much sooner than we 
did, that is, on an all-out basis. 

Mr. Fioop, But to reach the United States they needed a 5,000-mile 
missile ? 

General Scuriever. That is right. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Do we know anything about their fuels? Are they 


using for the most part liquid fuels or solid propellants to attain this | 


additional thrust, aside from the additional size ? 
General Scuriever. All of our intelligence information indicates 
—— at the present time. 


ACCELERATION OF ATLAS PROGRAM 


Mr. Minsnatr. I have the highest regard for your opinion and 
your ability, and I presume that you have taken all the considerations 
into mind when you made your statement concerning our need for a 
crash program of ATLAS missiles. I presume that you made that 
statement with the knowledge that the Navy is also conducting a more 

r less crash program in the POLARIS missile program, which will 
give us additional coverage. 

Do you still think we need as many ATLAS missiles and land-based 
missiles with an advanced POLARIS program suc h as the Navy has! 

General Scuriever. Well, I am talking about the time period start- 
ing in 1961, and through 1963. The total amount of additional force 
that the POLARIS program can bring in during that period is geared 
to the number of submarines in the program. I believe that the sub- 
marine is their longest leadtime item. 

Mr. F oop. Keep in mind we have delayed 1 full year in the pro- 
gram that we authorized. 

Mr. Minsuau. The first one is going to be operational at the end 
of 1960, and then they come into the scene much faster after that! 

General Scurrever. Yes. I am not familiar enough with the pro- 
gram schedule, but as I understand it, they have nine : POLARIS sub- 
marines approved now. I think the last of those nine is scheduled 
for sometime in 1963. 

Mr. Mrnsuati. Do you you think the Navy’s POLARIS program 
will make a sufficient dent, as it were, by adding to our deterrent capa- 
bility to alter your thinking as far as our need for more ATLAS mis- 
siles is concerned ? 

General Scurtever. No. 

Mr. Tuomson. If I recall the chart correctly, it showed there were 
about 33 months’ leadtime for the training of personnel to handle these 
missiles; is that correct ? 

General Scurtrver. Yes. I want to point out that is the initial 
leadtime in starting a new system. There is quite a bit of planning 
in getting your initial course laid down. Once you get over that then 
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the leadtime is shorter. The individual crew training program is just 
a little under a year, actually. 

Mr. Tuomson. To set it up, plan it, and everything else calls for 
33 months ? 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

Mr. Tomson. But from then on it will be about a year 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. To give basic training and unit training to the 
crews ¢ 

General Scurtever. I am assuming that they have already had their 
basic training. It is individual training and then crew training and 
then they go into the units. 

Mr. Tomson. Mention was made of the POLARIS program. 
There is reason to believe that a possible enemy might have a sub- 
stantial number of submarines and a capibility of laune hing missiles 
from them. Is that a factor to be taken into consideration in locating 
ICBM bases far enough inland so that they will not be subjected to 
intermediate-range missiles fired from a submarine ? 

General Scuriever. That has been one of our criteria, and it is a 
very important one. You might ask why at Vandenberg. I think 
that I stated why. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that is quite clear, a training site plus op- 
erational capability. 

General Scurtever. We realize that it was less than the most de- 
sirable location for an operations base. 


DETERRENT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Tuomson. Is Fairchild far enough inland to be safe from a mis- 
sile that could be launched from a submarine 4 
General Scurtever. I honestly cannot answer that. It is near 


Spokane. 

Mr. THomson. In eastern Washington. 

The thing I wonder about is would these —-—— odd missiles we 
would have in the event we went for an additional ———— missile 


squadrons be adequate to meet this threat ? 
General Scurrever. Well, 1 do not think anyone can write a guar- 
antee on this. I think with the nature of the ballistic missile we are 
facing a threat that we never faced before. You would have to 
figure your other forces into it. All I can say is that this is a very 
critical period. It appears to me that it might be folly not to do the 
most that can be done to insure that we maintain a deterrent posture. 
Mr. Tuomson. In other words, you arrive at the — — on the 
basis of what your ability would be to expand the ATLAS program 
rather than on the basis of what you consider to be the cutoff and 
what might be necessar y! 
General Scurrever. The — 
The increase in the ATLAS is simply building more missi 








is not a so-called crash pena am. 
es which 


takes maximum advantage of the industrial base that we have in 
being. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is how you arrive at the ———— additional 
squadrons—doing it on an economical basis, taking maximum ad- 
vantage of the plant, and we should do it that way rather than to 
approach it from the standpoint of—this is exactly what we need, 





therefore, let us produce that. You feel that they are necessary. Is 
that the way that I understand your reasoning on it ? 

General Scurtever. It does not quite follow that way. We have 
done a lot of war gaming. I can assure you ——— gives you consider- 
ably greater retaliatory capability than ———. It makes the problem 
consider: ably more difficult from the standpoint of the enemy. There is 
a substantial increase in retaliatory capability involved. 

Mr. Tomson. As a matter of fact, the hardening to ——— 
p.s.1, ——— 

General Scuriever. That adds a great deal to your retaliatory capa- 
bility. Your surviving force remains quite high then. 

Mr. Tomson. What degree of effectiveness do you anticipate with 
regard to the initial performance of these missiles—50 percent or 70 
percent / 

General Scurrever. We can go a little higher than that. In most 
of our war gaming we are using in the 1963 period about ———— per- 
cent reliability. That means actually getting the warhead into the 
target area. 

Mr. Forp. For every 100 launched ——— would get in? 

General ScHRIEVER. ———. 

Mr. Tromson. If I recall correctly, you discussed the hardening 
before. It came out that over ——— of the enemy missiles would have 
to be directed to one of our missile sites to be sure of knocking it out 
in the event that it was hardened 100 p.s.i. -——— seems to stick in 
my mind. 

General Scurrever. It varies, of course. It is most sensitive to 
enemy missile’s accuracy. We are estimating in that time period their 
accuracies to be in the order of — nautical miles. It would take 
quite a number of missiles launched against a single missile site to 
have a 90 percent probability of knocking it out. 

Mr. Forp. A month or so ago we had a chart prepared for the com- 
mittee with three or four different alternatives in this area of how 
many missiles it would take to knock out one of our sites if they had 
so much accuracy a one alternative, so much at another, and related 
to 5 p.s.i., 25 p.s.i., and 100 p.s.i. Was that chart accurate as far as 
you know ? 

General Scurtirver. I have not seen that chart, but if it was pre- 
pared by the Air Force I am sure it was consistent with ours because 
we have been working directly with the air staff and SAC in our war 
gaming exercises. You realize that you throw in a lot of different 
assumptions as far as the enemy yield capability is concerned, as far 
as his accuracy capability is concerned, and so forth. 

I think that you cannot place too much importance on how m: uy 
missiles it takes him to knock a missile site out. What is more im- 
portant is that if he has a certain force he can launch, he is going to 
launch against your soft targets first and then go to the hardened 
targets. Then you have to determine how much force you have left 
to launch against him. I think that is more important than trying 
to say that it is going to take _ X number of missiles to knock out 
each one of mine and therefore I am in fine sh: ape. Youstill need a con- 
siderable number to launch at him. 

Mr. Manon. May I interrupt? What would happen to the people 
in the area where you had near misses and where they did not knock 

out the military installations? If you had 20 missiles which missed 
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the target what difference would it make with respect to the overall 
destruction of the country ? 

General Scurtever. I think the point here is that we want him to 
believe that we have enough under any set of circumstances to lay 
him waste so that this will not in fact happen. 

Mr. Trromson. That is what I was getting down to. We discussed 
it with General Twining and Secretary McElroy. They felt that this 
deterrent effect would be maintained if a possible aggressor knew 
that there would be enough on the way, or a sufficient amount left 
over after we had absorbed their first initial attack that they would 
not want to take what would be coming back at them. 

General Scurtever. That is the deterrent posture with respect to 
the prevention of all-out war. 

Mr. Tuomson. When we get up to some ———— missiles it seems to 
me that he is going to have upward of 4,000 to 5,000 to be sure that 
he can knock those out and take care of other targets, such as SAC 
bases that he would need to knock out in order to avoid retaliation. 

Mr. Forv. As I recall that chart, it was presented when General 
White, Secretary Douglas, and Assistant Secretary Horner, and 
maybe others were here. I believe that General Webster was here 
as well. 

General Wessrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I asked Mr. Horner whether there was anything wrong 
with that chart. He said that it was a sound and accurate calcula- 
tion. I presume that it was the official submission on behalf of the 
Department of the Air Force. 

General Wessrer. I am sure that it was. 

Mr. Manon. It is in the possession of the committee through the 
staff. 

Mr. Forp. Do you and your people subscribe to that calculation, 
General Schriever ? 

General Scurtever. I am sure we would, but I would like to take a 
look at the chart. 

Mr. Foro. I am perfectly agreeable that it be done. I think it is 
important in the consideration of the problem before this committee 
we know where you do agree with it, or do not agree with it. I would 
be glad to have General Webster show you the chart and have you 
indicate in the record whether you agree or do not agree. 

General Scuriever. All right. 

Mr. Tuomson. There was another statement that I was interested 
in. If I understood you correctly, I believe you said that the Rus- 
sians would have to make a surprise attack, plus have the ability to 
launch a relatively large number of missiles in order to place them in 
position where we would have an inadequate deterrent power. Did I 
understand you correctly? I wish you would clarify that. 

General Scurinver. What I said was they would have to have the 
capability of surprise which ballistic missiles give them, but with that 
has to be a salvo capability. I defined a salvo capability as being able 
to launch a relatively large number within a period of 15 minutes. 
This capability constitutes, I said, the greatest threat to our forces, 
particularly our conventional forces. That is doubly so in the 
absence of any warning whatsoever. 

Mr. Tuomson. You mentioned the fact that you believed they have 
a liquid propellent system. It has been suggested to me, and I be- 
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lieve it was in these committee hearings, that it would be impossible 
in their present state of the art to 1: winch a surprise attack, that we 
would know about it building up. They would have to go through a 
certain amount of movement, and so forth, which we could detect. 
Do you think that is correct ¢ 

General Scuriever. Well, I think that that is a matter of judg- 
ment. We are designing and building our operational forces to have 
a 15-minute reaction time, with our missile sites manned by opera- 
tional crews around the clock 7 days a week. Under this concept you 
could give orders for a countdown with built-in “holds”; so even with 
a 15-minute countdown you can count your missiles down—to a time 
only a few minutes before launch and hold—you can count the 
ATLAS down to — , for example, prior to launch, and then hold 
it there for several hours. It is completely fueled and it is all ready 
to go. All you have to do is to give it the signal for the final _ 
from which point the sequence is automatic. If you had the initia- 
tive and could plan an attack and if you have developed a missile 
with reasonable reliability, I think in those circumstances you could 
get off a relatively large force almost simultaneously. If we had to 
do it in response and started from the 15-minute point and went 
through the whole 15-minute count, I think that you would not get 
off as many simultaneously. There would be some “holds” that would 
be unavoidable in such a 15-minute count. 

Mr. Tromson. The general consensus of the testimony that I have 
heard here from most all of the witnesses is that the overall amount 
recommended for defense is adequate to provide the posture we need 
for the military, but they disagree as to how they should cut the pie. 
Within services they thought they ought to havea bigger share. You 
would not propose to take anything off of another service by reason of 
adding a missile program? You think that we need the additional 
deterrent capability: is that correct ? 

General Scurrtever. I certainly am in no position to comment on the 
considerations of the Joint Chiefs. I have merely stated that it is my 
personal opinion that in the face of the ballistic missile threat which 
is something we have never faced before but which is upon us, that 
our deterrent posture can and should be increased and improved by 
additional missiles during the time period that I mentioned, 1961-63. 

Mr. Tromson. This proposal for 70 additional B—52’s to be author- 
ized in the program this year would not come into the force until 
1962-63. With what you said about the increased ICBM effective- 
ness and the increased threat, I find it difficult to see how we can look 
that far ahead and say that we need that many B-52 bombers. If I 
understood you correctly, you do not care to speculate on that, as to 
how it relates in this ICBM picture? 

General Scurizver. No. I think this is a question that actually 
can be much better answered by the Chiefs of Staff and General 
Power, particularly General Power, because he has to weigh his 
total forces. He is going to have both the missiles and the bombers. 
One thing I think we must remember is that we do not have an 
operational missile today, that is,an ICBM. Even though we have 
had, I think, a very high degree of success in our development pro- 
gram—and we should have every confidence that we will have the 
operational capability which I have indicated—I think we still have 
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to prove it. 1 do not feel now is the time to speculate because it is 
certainly a poor time to speculate. 

Mr. ‘l'uomson. In your capacity with regard to the development 
and research of the ballistic missiles, do you believe that we are headed 
today toward the time when we will not have a need for the manned 
bomber? I am not speaking necessarily of 1963, 1965, or any other 
year, but do you think that we are headed in that direction ? 

General Scuriever. I think that is a little further down the line 
than 1 would want to eee 1 do think there is every prob- 
ability that in the MINUTEMAN era certainly the missiles will take 
over the predominant deterrence role in the strategic area 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 1 certainly want to congratulate you 
for what you have done in the development of this program and in 
getting it into effect in a relatively short time. I think it has been a 
most effective job. 

General Scurtmever. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand that this maximum or optimum 
ATLAS program you suggested will have no impact on the opera- 
tional missiles that would result 

General Scuriever. With regard to the so-called maximum pro- 
gram on the present industrial base, we get the first additional equad- 
ron in the ———— and then during the next 12 months we get 
additional squadrons, so that by the middle of ———— instead of 

—— squadrons we will have ———. 

Mr. Forp. Then there would be ———— additional squadrons for 
the next 12 months, so by ———— you would have —-—— more? 

General Scurrever. Yes. There are none scheduled now. 

Mr. Forp. As I understood it, General Power felt that the maxi- 
mum problem was in 1961. This particular program would not help 
much in that particular year, would it? 

General Scurtever. No, it would not. 

Mr. Foon. If it is to help at all you have to start now. 

General Scurtever. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t recall General Power's testimony. Of course, 
we have it here. 

General Power discussed the question of our lack of warning, the 
BMEWS not being in operation. He related that to the time of maxi- 
mum danger, saying that probably in 1962 our difficulties might be 
greater than at another time. I do not know what factors you took 
into consideration. 

You probably took into consideration the probable buildup of the 
Soviet ICBM capability. I don’t know whether you related that at 
all to the warning system, a in going through your testimony it 
might be well to make some reference to that. 








ACCELERATION OF MINUTEMAN PROGRAM 


I wish you would submit a statement for the record, in addition to 
what you have already given us, with respect to what you could do if 
it were thought desir able by the Defense Department and the Congress 
to expedite the MINUTEMAN, what steps you would take to do that. 

After we have studied your statement we might want to interrogate 
you further. 
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(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Tuomson. If I understood you correctly, you said this was not 
a crash program but utilizing the plant we had. 

If we were to place this on a crash basis, how long would it take to 
turn out an ATLAS squadron ? 

General Scurrever. We presented a so-called crash program where 
we build new industrial facilities; in other words, pull all the stops, 
so to speak. I do not have this readily available. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Tromson. This is the best you can do without building a crash 
program. 

General Scrrtever. There are many definitions of a crash program. 
This is an all-out program from an industrial standpoint. This calls 
for a three-shift operation, the maximum you can get out of the re- 
sources we have available. 

Mr. Manon. When you get the record, Genera! Schriever, I want you 
to edit it in such a way th: at you will make your views clear, and be 
sure there are no statements attributed to you which do not represent 
your views. Feel perfectly at liberty to h: undle this thing in any way 
which will be of maximum assistance to the committee. 

General Scuriever. I would like to get this matter of deterrent 
posture clarified because this is a difficult matter to discuss in a back- 
gas Shoe type of discussion such as this. 

[ do hold definite personal views on this and I tried to express them. 
I may have missed getting my views across properly. 

Mr. Froop. By the same token you are not to disregard anything 
said by anybody here this afternoon for the purpose of changing your 
opinion, too, 

General Scurirver. I will not do that, I assure you, Mr. Flood. 

Mr, Manon. Thank you very much. It has been very helpful hav- 
ing you. 

We will resume with the procurement program tomorrow. 

General Irvine, you will be here for a leadoff statement at 10 o’clock. 

General Schriever, we thank you for an excellent presentation. 
You are doing well in your present assignment. We wish you success, 
and we wish you success in your new assignment with Air Research 
and Development Command. 
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Fray, Aprin 17, 1959. 
MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


COL. C. W. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LT. GEN. C. S. IRVINE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

COL. H. W. POWELL, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

cOoL. F. T. BOYLE, CHIEF, MISSILES BRANCH, AIRCRAFT AND 
MISSILES DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. 0. B. JOHNSON, CHIEF, WEAPON SYSTEMS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR AIR DEFENSE SYSTEMS 

LT. COL. J. I. SAAD, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. JAMES J. TREACY, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT POLICY DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: 
direct obligations 


1. Missile procurement and production $1, 091, 900, 000 
» Ground support equipment 535, 100, 000 
}. Development, test, and evaluation support 777, 500, 000 
lotal obligations 2, 404, 500, 000 
Fina 
Unobligated balances transferred (1960 appropriation act 
fr 

\ircraft, missiles, and related procurement,’”’ Air 
korce — 104, 300, 000 

Procuren r than a ft and missiles,” Ail 
Force — At), 600, 000 

pated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 

common to U.S. requirements ordered by mili 
assistance 1n current \ear 7, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 358, 600, 000 
int hor 2, 601, 200, 000 

Object classification 
14958 act re m 1960 estimat 

03 nsportation of things $8, 335, 000 
07 Other contractual services 10, 250, 000 
08 Supplies and materials &. 375, 000 
UW Kquipment 2, 371, 925, 000 
10 Lands and structure 5, 615, 000 


il obligations 2 404, 500, 000 
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Mr. Manion. Colonel Andrews, do you have a further presentation! 

Colonel Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is your plan for proceeding this morning? 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, this morning we will start out with the 
Missile procurement appropriation which covers the missiles other 
than ballistic missiles. 

I have about a 42-minute prepared paper that I will go right 
through, and then, of course, we will be available for questioning, 
This afternoon or this morning we have the Other procurement appro- 
priation which is covered by a 30-minute prepared statement with a 
20-minute presentation by General Bestic on communications and 
electronics. 

SumMMAryY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manton. Please insert at this point the tables showing the sum- 
mary of requirements and sources of financing for this appropriation, 
(The tables follow: ) 


Summary of requirements 








Activity 1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 

1, Missile procurement and production. --_-.~_- cate $562, 000, 000 | $1, 322 300, 000 $1, 235, 400, 000 
2. Ground support equipment _ 403, 634, 000 | 688, 521, O00 642, 500, 000 
3 Development, test, and evaluation support -- --- c 113. 100, 000 1, 050, 000, 000 885, 200, 000 
Total program requirements- ekutii cece ne 8, 734, 000 3, 060, 821, 000 2, 763, 100, 00 





Sources of financing of program year requirements 





| 1958 | 1959 1960 
~ = = sei — | Sack cee 
| 
Program requirements. -______..__-.-- Bp itecto $2, 078, 734, 000 $3, 060, 821,000 | $2, 763, 100,000 
Less: | 
Military assistance program common item order 
reimbursements. __ - ; ao 237, 934, 000 110, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Other reimbursements ; 1, 620, 000 0 0 
Recoupments from prior years (actual) _--_- : 1 9, 680, 000 1 3, 006, 139 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years. 0 1 220, 993, 861 | 1 154, 900, 000 
mibaeuneneene lien os . 
Appropriation. .-__- vcvegiabsseccarcweenc| MMURSURONS | 2 726, 821, 000 | | 2, 601, 200, 000 


' 








1 To be transferred from ‘Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement” and ‘‘Procurement other than 
aircraft and missiles appropriations.” 


NotTe.—Theabeve summary of sources of financing of program year requirements reflect entries in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 for comparison purpose with fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel. 


STATEMENT OF Direcror OF Marerre, Programs, DCS/MArTERIEL 


Colonel Anprews. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Missile procurement appropriation is a new appropriation evolv- 
ing from the old “Aircraft, missile, and related procurement” appro- 
pr lation, 

As in the case of Aircraft procurement, this appropriation includes 
specialized ground handling equipment and training devices hereto- 
fore funded from the appropriation, “Procurement other than aircraft 
and missiles.” It also includes development, test, and evaluation sup- 
port for items planned for production for inventory, 
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This activity provides for the continued acceleration of production 
of ballistic missiles to equip the planned operational squadrons. Ap- 
yroximately 55 percent of the missile procurement program for fiscal 
year 1960 will be devoted to ballistic missiles, primarily the ICBM’s: 
ATLAS, TITAN, and MINUTEMAN. Amounts are also included 
to complete the funding for the IRBM programs: THOR and 
JUPITER. 

Continued emphasis is also being given to air-to-air and ground-to- 
air defensive missiles, and our surface-to-surface tactical missiles. 

In order to give the committee a general feel of this new appropria- 
tion structure, which includes ground support equipment and sepa- 
rately identifies development, test and evaluation, I have adjusted, for 
comparison purposes, and show on this chart (chart No, 1) the present 
fiscal year 1958 and the current fiscal year 1959 program adjusted to 
the new budget structure used for the fiscal year 1960 Missile procure- 
ment appropriation. 

In the fiscal year 1958 Missile procurement appropriation we have a 
program of $2 billion as compared to $3 billion for fiscal year 1959 
and $2.8 billion for fiscal year 1960. The missile procurement appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1960 is divided into two major categories, 1.e., 
ballistic missiles and other missiles. Each major category is further 
subdivided into the three areas of prime interest noted above, namely : 
Missile procurement and production, with a program estimated at $1.2 
billion; ground support equipment, estimated to require $642.5 mil- 
lion; and development, test, and evaluation, estimated to require 
$885.2 million. I would like to point out that 85 percent of the devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation moneys are required in support of the 
ballistic missile programs. 

I will, when discussing the details of the proposed weapon system 
procurement, cover the applicable portion of each of these activities 
that relates to that particular system, as was done in the aircraft pro- 
curement appropriation. I will likewise refer to the applicable por- 
tion of the justification book as I present the details. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to refer to tab 43, page 10, in the 
justification book which details the ballistic missile program which 
the Air Force presents in this appropriation for fiscal year 1960. I 
would further like to refer you to page 16, same tab, which details the 
fiscal year 1959 program in the same manner for your ready reference 
and comparison. I will make a brief comparison of the 2 fiscal years’ 
requests as appropriate. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE 


You have previously heard General Schriever discuss the status of 
our ballistic missile programs in detail. I will briefly review the 
funding aspects of these programs for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 
1960, 

With the permission of the Chair, I would like to show these two 
charts. 

General Schriever has already covered the ballistic missile program 
very thoroughly, and these two charts relate the ballistic missile fund- 
ing to the other missile funding and show the general comparison. It 
merely points out in fiscal year 1959 our program is $1.6 billion, and 
in the fiscal year 1960, $1.5 billion. 


38994—59—pt. 5——47 
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Mr. Anprews. Do you expect to buy MINUTEMAN in the fisea! 
vear 19604 

Colonel Anprews. The fiscal year 1960 funding for MINUTEMA\ 
is to provide for the continued development and acceleration of th 
MINUTEMAN by buying some test MINUTEMEN. Offhand, Iq 
not. know exactly how many, but it does involve the procurement of 
some test birds of the MINUTEMAN. 

The development, test, and evaluation funding here is to support 
the development, test, and evaluation of the MINUTEMAN, whic) 
includes test. missiles for firing. | 

Our present fiscal year 1959 estimate of $1.626 billion is $2095 
million more than our original fiscal year 1959 request. Of this 
increase, $10.1 million is in the ATLAS program. It was necess 
tated by the decision to incorporate the all-inertial guidance systen | 
as soon as possible and by a change in the squadron dispersal plan, 
in order to improve force survivability. The TITAN estimates have 
been increased by $11.6 million as a result of increased development | 
efforts, and additional prototype ground equipment tasks to bk 
undertaken during the fiscal year 1959 time period. The THOR 
estimates were increased by 885.4 million as a result of changes i 
deployment dates, plus addition of fifth squadron, and development 
effort on an advanced nose cone which will subsequently be use 
on the ATLAS and TITAN missiles. The JUPITER estimate 
have been revised upwards by $800,000 after detailed cost. studies 
conducted by the Air Force in conjunction with representatives of 
the Office, Secret: ivy of Defense, and the Department of the Army 
In the second generation intercontinental ballistic missile, the MIN. 
UTEMAN, we now plan, as a result of recent decisions within the 
Department of Defense, to spend $156.0 million on this program. | 

Tab 43, page 10 of the justification book identifies our fiscal year 
1960 request of $1.5 billion by the missile procurement; ground equip: 
ment; and development, test, and evaluation activities. The item 
titled “General Support” for $42.1 million represents requirements 
for follow-on spares and modifications to inservice ground support 
equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would refer the committee’s attention to page 1! 
of this same tab which details the fund application and our request 
for fiscal year 1960 for missiles other than ballistic missiles. I will 
cover each line item in sequence. I would also refer to page 17, same 
tab, for the same details in regard to the current fiseal year 1959 
other missile program. Again, I will make appropriate comparison 
of quantities and dollars. 


HOUNDDOG 


The GAM-77 HOUND DOG air-to-surface missile is being de 
veloped and produced by the North American Aviation Corp. at 
Downey, Calif. The propulsion system is the Navy developed J-52 
Pratt & Whitney engine which is manufactured at Hartford, Conn. 
This missile is designed to be launched from the B-—52 strategic 
homber. Each bomber can carry two HOUND DOG missiles. 

The HOUND DOG provides a means of attacking and destroying 
heavily defended targets without subjecting the carrier aircraft to | 
unac ceptable attrition.” The aircraft, after launching the HOUND 
DOG, continues on to its primary target to drop its basic bomb load. 
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The HOUND DOG travels at supersonic speed, can carry a nuclear 
warhead, and is guided by an inertial guidance system made by the 
Autoneties division of the North American Aviation Corp., Downey, 
Calif. j 

We initiated this system in 1957 and subsequently accelerated its 
development and production in light of increasing Soviet defenses. 
The acceleration was justified technically in view of the fact that the 
cuidance system had completed over 2,000 hours of prototype testing 
by midsummer of 1958 and it was this same Air Force sponsored 
development which was used in navigating the submarines Nautilus 
and Skate under the Arctic icepack. The J—52 engine has completed 
its preliminary flight rating test and has operated for over 4,500 hours. 
The program has proceeded on or ahead of schedule to date, and we 
foresee no difficulties ahead that will materially retard it. 

Our original request in the President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1959 program was $45.1 million for the procurement of 35 missiles 
and associated squadron support equipment. ‘This item was increased 
in the amendment to the President’s budget to $130.6 million. During 
the year, the fiscal year 1959 program was further increased as a result 
of adjustments to our estimates and to accelerate procurement of 
ground support equipment by 6 months. 

The request before you will provide the necessary funds for com- 
pletion of development, and will procure programed missiles and time 
phased ground support equipment to support the operational force. 
Our planned peak production rate for this missile will be reached in 
August 1960. 

I have a model of HOUND DOG here for your examination. It is 
shown with its ground support equipment to give you an idea of the 
type of equipment necessary to inspect, test, and maintain the compo- 
nents of the system. Also shown are the trailer dollies, jigs, and 
fixtures necessary to handle these components in the ground facility. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the cost of a HOUND DOG? 

Colonel Anprews. The unit cost is coming down in 1960 to around 

——. It is now ———. The dropoff is due to nonrecurring costs 
being dropped in fiscal year 1960. The increased procurement and the 
learning curve are bringing this cost right on down. 

Mr. Anprews. You said a few minutes ago that the range of a 


HOUND DOG was around ——— nautical miles. I thought that 
a witness told usa few days ago that it was about 350, 
Colonel Anprews. The range is ———— statute miles. The other 


day, in the aircraft procurement appropriation, I displayed a very 
similar chart showing the range of the B-52 with its missiles and the 
B-52G and H comparison, and our chart showed ——— statute miles. 
I do not know where the other figure came from. 

Mr, ANprews. ———— is correct ? 

Colonel ANDREws. ———— statute miles is correct. 

The maintenance facility is divided into four functional areas, as 
shown. The hangar maintenance area serves as an assembly and 
disassembly area. This area is also where the subsystems of the 
missile are checked out. From this point the engines are checked 
and runup in the engine runup area, while the components are checked 
out in the bench maintenance area on items such as the autonavigator 
test set. 
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Finally, the assembled missile is checked in the combined systems 
area which contains checkout and servicing consoles. Maintenance 
personnel will accomplish the normal functional checks, inspections, 
and routine maintenance on their assigned checkout equipment and 
servicing consoles in this area prior to deliver y to the carrier aircraft. 

Represe ntative items, in addition to the autonavigator checkout. con- 
sole, are: checkout distribution console, missile checkout console, and 
a sound suppressor for engine runups. 


BOMARC 


The IM-99A and the follow-on IM-99B BOMARC, surface- 
launched air defense missiles, are being developed to provide a long- 
range missile interceptor system capable of defending entire critical 
areas against attack by high-performance enemy aircraft and cruise- 
type missiles. This sy stem is being developed by the Boeing Airplane 
Co. at Seattle, Wash., who engages a substantial number of sub- 
contractors to prov ide components for the missile and ground handling 
equipment. The system is designed to be readily integrated with the 
present manned interceptor force and is compatible with the SAGE 
(Semi-Automatic Ground Environment Control) system. 

This missile has successfully operated in its SAGE environment, 
automatically launching and responding to target information sup- 
plied by a SAGE sector computer which was located at Kingston, 
N.Y., 1,200 miles away from the BOMARC launching site at “Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. The SAGE control of the remote missile has never 
failed. 

Our request to this committee last year was for $814.6 million to 
procure development support, programed missiles, and time-phased 
ground support equipment. 

At that time the Air Force, in conjunction with commander in 
chief, North American Defense Command, was conducting a thorough 
analysis of the total air defense posture of the United States with a 
view toward insuring the best tent ‘ed integrated air defense system 
for the dollars available. The effect of this review on the BOMARC 
program was that we placed increased emphasis on accelerated de- 
velopment and procurement of the advanced “B” model. The cur- 
rent fiscal year 1959 estimate supports this revised program. 

The fiscal year 1960 request supports the programed development 
and production of BOMARC missiles and associated equipment. re- 
quired to meet operational requirements. 

Mr. Foon. Is this merely a recitation of a fait accompli? 

Colonel Anprews. This is a portion of our prepared paper on that 
missile. 

Mr. Manon. How many missiles are you going to discuss? 

Colonel Anprews. I am going to discuss the next eight missiles as 
a family. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total number of nonballistic missiles that 
you are discussing ? 

General Frrepman. About 15, including drones—3 types of drones. 
There will be 12 missiles other than ballistic, plus 3 drones. 

Colonel Anprews. And eight being grouped as one family. 

Mr. Manon. You deal in the procurement field. You are not the 
one who makes the strategy; is that correct ? 
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Colonel Anprews. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Would anyone like to ask any questions about the 
BOMARC missile? 

Mr. Froop. I have a number of things that I could do. Are we 
merely being presented with a statement that this is it, if we want to 
listen to it, all right? It is only 20 minutes after 10 and we have some 
pictures and this is BOMARC ¢ 

Mr. Manon. What does the gentleman from Pennsylvania want? 
Do you want to ask some questions about BOMARC, and if so, how 
many ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I have my doubts as to whether we should have a 
BOMARC program. I certainly have grave doubts that the Air Force 
should have it. 

Now I understand that there is a serious effort being made by the 
Air Force to take over the entire POLARIS system. They want the 
POLARIS system on the theory that they are the strategic bombard- 
ment. ‘They are presenting a case saying that they are the strategic 
bombardment and that they must have POLARIS as a part of that 
arm. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Will you put your chart on the BOMARC procure- 
ment program on the screen again ? 

Colonel Anprews. The procurement—financial aspects of it, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Now I should like to ask a number of questions with regard to 
BOMARC and yield to the others for 15 minutes, if they desire to 
interrogate the witness on the BOMARC program. 

I want the person best qualified to answer these questions to 
answer them. 


CONTEMPLATED MIX OF BOMARC A AND BOMARC B MISSILES 


What is your presently contemplated mix of BOMARC A and 
BOMARC B missiles ? 

Colonel Anprews. The scheduled mix, sir, is BOMARC A 
squadrons and BOMARC B squadrons. 

Mr. Manon. Will the ground equipment and support facilities, 
including construction facilities, be interchangeable? 

Colonel Jonnson. I would say, sir, about 60 percent of the ground- 
handling equipment is interchangeable because of the fact that we 
go from a liquid rocket for the initial boost in the A to a solid 
rocket in the B, and there will be differences in the handling equip- 
ment. The B will require considerably less than the A. 








COST OF BOMARC SQUADRON 


Mr. Manon. How much money would it take to convert an A sys- 
tem to a B system ? 

Colonel Jounson. If you are directing your question to a base 
proper from a military construction point of view, that is one thing. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take it from that point and then take it from 
any other point. 
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Colonel Jounson. All right, sir. The shelter for an A site, or a 
B site will be the same. The shelter will take either missile. They 
are almost identical in size. 

There is an erector in this launcher that can be used for the B 
missile. It will probably be modified to some degree. You will not 
require the compressed gases that are required for the A missile in 
the B missile. I do not have a figure as to the exact cost of con- 
verting the A launcher facility toa B launcher fac ility. 

But from the point of view of the application of the A and B 
missiles, they are both controlled by the SAGE system and the 
change in the ground environment is zero. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, you have not really answered my question. 
1 want to know something about the costs involved here. 

Do you have any idea about it at all? 

General FrirpMan. Sir, I have the costs for a squadron of IM99"s, 

Mr. Manton. What is the IM99? 

General FrrepMan. That is the BOMARC. 

Mr. Manon. BOMARC A or BOMARC B? 

General Frrepman. It could be either the A or B. The panne: 
tion is IM99A/B. I can give you a sjuadron cost on it. What I do 
not have is a strict differential between the two, but as Colonel Joln- 
son has pointed out, the IM99B will be less expensive for the reasons 
that he outlined. 

The initial investment cost of a basic organizational unit, that. is, 
a squadron of BOMARC, would be approximately 365 million, I 
should point out: That includes the primary equipment and its initial 
spares, the unique support equipment, formal personnel training, the 
war readiness material, fuel, and the base construction costs. 

Mr. Manon. $65 million for one BOMARC squadron ¢ 

General FriepMan. Complete, in position, ready to fire, with its 
backup spares, and including the training cost of the military per- 
sonnel who will operate it. 

Mr. Manon. How many missiles will be ina age adron ? 

Colonel Anprews. We have a standard of ———— missiles UE for 
the BOMARC B. 

Mr. Manon. UE means what ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. Unit equipment. ——— missiles per squadron. 

General Wersrer. We actually plan variable UE’s. Some sites 
will have more missiles than others. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Anprews. I have some figures that might be of some help. 

Mr. Manion. Proceed. You have not helped much yet. 

Colonel ANbdREwWs. Support equipment for the Bt YM. RC B, the 
cost is approximately $11 million—a complete set of ground-support 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. For one squadron ¢ 

Colonel ANprews. Yes. 

Mr. Manon, $11 million for ground support. 

Colonel Anprews. For a total squadron. 

Mr. Manon. Is that for B? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is it for A? 
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Colonel ANprEws. Approximately $21 million. 

Each of these figures include the calibration, installation and check- 
out of a system—the ground-support equipment. We estimate that 
the cost to convert the ground-support equipment only from the A to 
the B is actually less than $1 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is helpful information. In other words, the 
ground support for the B is $11 million and the ground support for 
the A is $21 million? ‘To convert the A to a B, insofar as ground 
support is concerned, it would cost only about $1 million ¢ 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You would probably just discard some of the other 
equipment; is that right ? 

Colonel JoHNSON. Yes. 

There would be some equipment there that we would not use. I 
would like to say, sir, that we are only building ———— A bases. We 
anticipate that these missiles will be in service at least through the 
1964-65 time period. There is no plan that we have today that is 
firm as to replacing those A missiles with B missiles, because they 
are very good missiles, a very effective missile. So they will be in our 
inventory for some time, these that we are buying. 

Mr. Manion. You do not think you will at a later date probably 
convert the A squadrons into B squadrons ? 

Colonel Jounson. I would say, sir, that would be in the 1964 or 
1965 time period. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you will convert ? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes; at a later period. We will use those A 
missiles for some time to come. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You will use the A missiles until you are 
ready and able to replace them with the B; is that right ? 

Colonel Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. When you replace the A missiles with the B missiles, 
you will also have to change the ground handling equipment, which 
will cost you about $1 million per base? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What equipment then in the A missile ground- 
handling equipment will you be able to use with the B missile? You 
can insert that in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF BOMARC A anp BOMARC B Grounp-HAnpDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


The following are representative of those items of BOMARC A ground-handling 
equipment we will be able to use with B missile on an as is basis: Wing dollies, 
general purpose dollies, ramjet dollies, missile dollies, missile cradles for air 
transport, ramjet protective covers, missile covers, radome covers, and work plat- 
forms. Special tools and fixtures are usable as categories in some cases. The 
launchers will be usable with some modification. 


Mr. Manon. It does seem that $65 million is a lot of money to pay 
for a squadron of these missiles. That is pretty high. 
General FrrepMan. I should point out the squadron costs that I 


gave you covered a ——— UE squadron. As was pointed out, there 
will be variable UE’s, ranging from ———— to ———— missiles per 


squadron. JI gave you the cost of one of the larger squadron. 
Mr. Manon. What is the cost of the ——— missile squadron ? 
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General FrrepMan. I would say that the cost would be slightly more 
than half of the ———— missile squadron. You cannot divide it Just 
in half. I would guess at about $35 to $40 million would be an esti. 


mate, including all the elements of cost which I specified against the | 


$65 million total. 


Mr. Manon. Have you really figured this out very well? It seems § 
we are dealing in very round figures and you are a little inconclusive | 


about this. 

When I first asked about the cost of a squadron I was told $65 
million. Then I asked how many missiles were in a squadron. Now] 
am told two of them will have ———— missiles. Are you people ready 
for this money on this program ? 

General FrrepMan. I believe we are, sir. 


2a 


We proposed in our initial budget submission for 1960 to proceed to | 


a ——— per month produc ‘tion rate. The decision was made by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to hold the production rate to ——~ 
per month. This decision was not made on the basis that we were not 
ready to go to it; it was made in light of considerations such as what 
we had in terms of fighter units during the period, what the Army pro- 
vided in their NIKE-HERCULES deployment. I can assure you that 
this was given a very detailed and long look, so there is no question 
whatsoever in my mind, nor do I believe in the minds of responsible 
people in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, whether we are pre- 
pared to proceed within the terms of the 1960 budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Originally you proposed to the Secretary of Defense 
that you have a production of BOMARC’s per month and 
the Secretary of Defense cut back to what figure ? 

General FrrepMan. To ———— per month. 

Mr. Manon. And was that figure agreed upon and agreeable to the 
Air Force? 

General Frrepman. Well, we would have liked to see it at a higher 
rate. However, on the basis that I indicated previously, the Air 
Force has accepted the ———— per month rate and the Chief of Staff, 
as well as others, have indicated in this matter, that they do not feel 
the reduction was critical in terms of our defense capability in this 
time period. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what were the objections to going 
to ——— per month? Were they financial or otherwise? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I would say, more categorically, the ob- 
jections were based on the advice given to the Secretary of Defense 
by his advisers concerning the Army’s NIKE- HERCULES capa- 
bility and the aircraft deployments available to the Air Force con- 
sidering these factors, we should proceed at the rate ——— pending 
an overall look at the total defense program with a decision to be made 
in that regard at some later date. 

Mr. Manon. What is the cost of each A missile and the estimated 
cost of each B missile? 

General FrrepMan. I have the B missile at ———. 

Colonel ANprews. And the A missile 

Mr. Forp. Could we have the unit cost of the NIKE-HERCULES 
at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the cost of the NIKE-HEROCULES and 
the NIKE-AJAX ? 
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General FrrepMan. No, sir. We will supply the Army figure in the 
record at this point. 

(The information requested has been supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Now you may proceed. 

Colonel ANprews. The rapidly decreasing unit cost of the IM99B 
is due to the amortization of nonrecurring costs. There is a heavy 
tooling cost in getting this program going. When we are buying a 
very small quantity and amortizing tooling, the unit cost is high. 
When we get into our first production run ———— the cost immediately 
drops to ————, and we have a little more in nonrecurring costs to 
drop next year. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Is that the A, B, or both ? 

Colonel ANprews. The B. 

Production will be finished on the A with the 1959 procurement. 
We are not asking for any funds to continue the production of the A 
in 1960. 

Mr. Manon. Are you including in the flyaway costs certain original 
spare parts that go with the first purchase? 

Colonel ANDrEws. No, sir; just tooling costs and other costs. 





PHASING OF PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS FOR BOMARC A 


Mr. Manon. When you convert, in about 1964, all of these sites 
to B, will you have a lot of spare parts that will become useless, and 
so forth ? 

Colonel Anprews. Our procurement of replenishment spares and 
initial spares for the IM99A is being kept at a very low level in con- 
sonance with the planned squadrons. We would like to say that we 
will come out even. We do not know when the A will go out. In 
fact, I know of no firm plan that the Air Force has to really take the 
A out, but it would seem logical that we may start considering such 
a thing at some future date. So the initial spares and replenishment 
spares for the A are being bought very carefully on a phased-procure- 
ment basis. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know whether there will be a lot of extra 
spare parts or not if you do convert into the B? 

Colonel Anprews. Well, sir, we will do everything we can to insure 
that there are not. We must insure complete around-the-clock readi- 
ness of these missiles, and certainly there will be spares left on the 
shelves if we were suddenly to close out a base. The spares must be 
kept there. 

STATUS OF BOMARC B COMPONENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of each major component 
of the B missile ? 

Colonel Jounson. Sir, I think that I can answer that question. 
The airframe is basically the same as the A. That is being delivered 
and there is no problem. I would say that would be considered 
another major component. ‘The ———— is under development by 
Westinghouse and is proceeding on schedule without any major 
difficulties. 

The ramjet engines are proceeding without any problems. They 
are a modification, if you will, to the A ramjet engine. 
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Mr. Marion. When do you plan to test the ——— 

Colonel JouHnson. It is partially under test toda ay. The prototype. 
is now installed in a B-57-type airplane, and it is flying today. We 
put the ——— in the airplane and fly it so we can get test data bac 
on it. That is being done at the present time and has been going 
since August of last year. 

Mr. Manion. You have not fired it ¢ 

Colonel JoHnson. The B has not been fired. The first one js 
scheduled for firing in ———. This will be primarily a control and 
powerplant test. This is scheduled for Patrick Air Force Base. 

Mr. Manion. How many BOMARC B missiles have you fired— 
none ¢ 

Colonel JoHnson. None. 

Mr. Manon. How many A’s have you fired ? 

Colonel Jounson. I do not know that I have that available. 

Colonel ANpREws. 62. 

Mr. Manion. You were discussing your progress on the major con- 
ponents of the B missile. You have not gotten to the solid propellants! 

Colonel Jonnson. The solid propellant, as of about a week ago, was 
about 2 weeks behind. We ran into some difficulties in the propellant 
and they were not getting an even burn in the solid propellent. boost. 
However, it appeared that this was a matter of normal problems you 
get in a development aspect, and as of 1 week ago it was anticipated 
that the first B missile, solid boost firing, would still be made on 
It has had some difficulty and it has been lagging from 2 weeks toa 
month behind schedule within the last months. 





TEST OF BOMARC MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Approximately when was the first BOMARC fired! 

Colonel Jonnson. The first BOMARC—— 

Colonel Anprews. The first flight test was March of 1952. That 
was the test item. 

Mr. Matron. That was nota sophisticated BOMARC A ? 

Colonel Jonnson. No, sir. The first sophisticated BOMAR( 
was fired some time in 1956. 

Mr. Manon. At what ranges and under what conditions has the 
BOMARC missile been tested ? 

Colonel Jonnson. I believe the maximum range at which we have 


destroyed a target is about ———— miles at an altitude of about ——— 
feet in this particular flight. It was against a B-17 type drone. 

We have destroyed targets down to ——— feet at ———— miles 
range. 


We have fired the BOMARC A at a drone, the X—10 at about —— 
miles. 

In this particular firing the BOMARC missed the target by about 
—_—_— feet because of a false signal in the dive command which we 
have been unable to check. The false : signal is the reason it got such 
a command. 

We considered this a successful flight, though it was not within the 
lethal range of the warhead. 

Mr. Manon. When do you plan to test the A missile at maximum 
ranges ? 
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Colonel Jounson. The ———— mile range firing demonstrated the 
control was capable and the missile was able to go out there. I do not 
know of any test that is specifically scheduled, sir, to go on to the 
mile range. 

It is only a matter of having contiguous radar and targets out from 
this distance, and it is just a matter of the fuel being in the bird. 
We know the bird has enough fuel to go the ———- miles. 

Mr. Manon. What about the altitudes involved here? Have you 
tested the maximum and minimum altitudes ¢ 

Colonel Jounson. The A, because of the type of seeker, is some- 





what limited—to about ———— feet. 

On three or four occasions we have demonstrated this low altitude 
capability. 

The high altitude was demonstrated by the ———— foot flight of the 
X-10. 


The BOMARC flies at an altitude, speaking now of the BOMARC 
A, at a normal cruise altitude of — feet. It is just a matter of 
locking on to the target or diving on the target. 

We can extrapolate our altitude up to ——— without any trouble. 

Mr. Manon. The missile has not been fully tested. You can do 
all the extrapolation you want to, but until you have hit targets at 

feet or in intermediate ranges you do not know what the 
missile will do. 

Colonel Jounson. We have hit many targets at all ranges. The 
missile will operate there. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you said it had not been tested at more 
than ———— feet ? 

Colonel Jounson. It was tested against an X-10 on this one flight 
we had at ———— feet. The missile functioned properly and locked 
on, and it was making all the corrections necessary to destroy the 
drone. The difficulty was that the missile received an erroneous com- 
mand from the ground control. 

Mr. Manion. That was a 55-mile range shot ? 

Colonel Jounson. No, sir, that was at ——— miles. 

That could be a 50-mile distance but as I recall it it was ———. 

Mr. Manon. You can correct that mileage for the record. 

Have you completed your answer ? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The first part of the question was at what ranges 
and under what conditions, speaking now of the BOMARC A missile, 
had it been tested. 

I think you covered that fairly well. 

I wonder what your testing has been in relation to the speed of the 
target which you are seeking to destroy ¢ 

Colonel JoHnson. We have gone from the ———— Mach number on 
the X-10 drone. Most of our shots have been against QF-80’s and 
QB-17’s. 

Mr. Manon. What is their speed ? 

Colonel Jounson. The B-17 is about 250 knots and the QF-80 
around 400 to 500 knots, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have not hit a supersonic target ? 

Colonel Jounson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. At what types of targets is this missile designed to 
fire? Bombers and what else ? 

Colonel Jounson. This missile is designed to destroy incoming ob- 
jects, bombers, or any type target that presents itself within the range 
envelope of the missile, sir. : 

Mr. Manon. What about supersonic bombers such as the B-58? 

Colonel Jounson. It is designed to attack bombers up to Mach 2.5, 
speaking of the A. I believe it is up to Mach 3 for the B. 


PRODUCTION OF BOMARC B MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. How does your present schedule for an operational 
BOMARC B compare to what the committee heard last year ¢ 

Colonel Jounson. I am not aware of what was given last year, sir, 
but I will say the objective of the Air Force has been to have the 
first operational B site on ————. This date is still firm, and I believe 
it has been recently reconfirmed by the latest studies. 

Mr. Manon. Then you do not anticipate any slippage in the present 
program ‘ 

Colonel Jounson. In the B program we do not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What about the A program ¢ 

Colonel Jounson. The A is on schedule. The first operational 
date is scheduled in ——— 1959. 

Mr. Manon. How much lead time is involved in the production 
of these missiles ? 

Colonel ANprEws. Twenty-one months, sir, for the first one. 

Mr. Manon. When do you plan to let the contract for the missiles in 
the fiscal year 1960 program ? 

Colonel Anprews. We will make the advance release of the IM 
99-B program to AMC this week. That will give AMC about 2 to 
3 months administrative leadtime within which to negotiate, so we 
should let the contract in July of 1959—as soon as the funds become 
available, of course. 

Mr. Manon. What is the minimum rate for maintaining a 
BOMARC B production line? 

Colonel ANprews. Considering all aspects and economies, 20 a month 
is the absolute minimum before the curve starts drifting off to make a 
very uneconomical production. 

Mr. Manon. You said some time ago that the Air Force had pro- 


posed ———— missiles per month. The Department of Defense cut 
that to ——— missiles a month. 


You would say, then, that it would be feasible to maintain a produc- 
tion line at that rate? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of missile are you talking about here, the 
Aor B? 

Colonel Anprews. B. 

Mr. Manon. You are not funding the A here? 

Colonel Anprews. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many A’s have we funded already ? 

Colonel ANpDREws. ———— including test missiles. 

Mr. Manon. What would the cost for 20 missiles a month be com- 
pared to what you have in the budget now for the BOMARC B 


program ¢ 
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(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Manon. If anyone has questions on the BOMARC it might be 
a good idea to ask them now. 

‘Mr. Sheppard ¢ 

Mr. Suerparp. No questions. 


TIMING OF ESTIMATE FOR BOMARC B 


Mr. Ritzer. With regard to the B missile, Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that they are getting funds for that missile before it actually has 
been tested. 

I wondered if that procedure has been followed in all of these other 
missiles in their procurement. 

Colonel Jonnson. The basic components of the B are the same as 
the A. The B is just a model change of the A. 

It so happens that in this particular case, by going from a liquid 
fueled rocket to a solid fueled rocket, which is the r major change in the 
missile, we are able to get 

Mr. Ritey. I understand you ran into some trouble in obtaining the 
solid propellant. 

Colonel Jounson. This, sir, is a normal problem one gets in any 
development. I do not think there is any development that the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or anyone has had that did not run into some difli- 
culty along the line. We have built many solid propellent rockets. 
This is all this i is, and it is a very small one. It is a small solid pro- 
pellent. rocket. 

In the mixture of this particular propellant they get air bubbles, 
and they think they can work this out. 





TESTS OF BOMARC MISSILES 


Mr. Ritey. This is the thing that occurred to me—that you put 2 
lot of money into something that you have not even tested. You 


have ———— missiles here to procure for experimental firing. You 
have not yet fired a single one, and yet you will fire ——— on the basis 





of the — experimental missiles you have not even fired. 

Colonel Anprews. I would like to point out, in case we have not 

made the point clear, that the solid versus the liquid motor we are 
talking about is only the booster. Both the IM99-A and B are pow- 
ered by the ramjet engine. The ramjet engine has been tested and 
flown successfully many times. 

The booster is the only component that we have been talking about 
and we have used solid rocket boosters on our aircraft and many other 
weapons. This happens to be a development problem that has oc 
curred and we feel confident it will be worked out very quickly and the 
program will be on schedule. 

Mr. Ritey. There is not as much change there as seemed originally. 

Mr, Anprews. I understood you to say you finished your procure- 
ment program for BOMARC A? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Yet you have never fired the BOMARC A to test. the 
maximum range. Is that not what you said ? 
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Colonel Jounson. We fired the BOMARC A at a range against a 
target of - miles. 

The only reason we have not fired it its full — mile range, 
which is the maximum that the A will go, is simply because we do not 
have enough radar coverage at Cape Canaveral so we can get the drone 
further and make the intercept. 





We had fuel left in the A at this ———— mile test to allow it to go 
on beyond the ——— mile range. 


Mr. Anprews. Do you think you have removed all the bugs from 
the A? 

Colonel Jonnson. I would not say all the bugs are out, sir. I would 
say another one or two will crop up. I never saw an airplane or 
missile yet that didn’t develop bugs along the way. 

Today we have no problem with the A that we know of. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have any plans for another BOMARC to 
follow the B? 

Colonel Jonunson. I would say there are studies under considera- 
tion. There is no money being applied to it at all. 

There are studies using high energy fuels with the BOMARC B, 
sir, as a possibility, but there is no plan today nor is there any pro- 
gram for this. 

Mr. Frioop. Does the Air Force have in mind a BOMARC C for the 
purpose of antisubmarine warfare ? 

Mr. Anprews. Any purpose. 

Mr. Froop. I would imagine they would have. It is about time. 
They are after everything else, why not naval warfare. 

Mr. Anprews. You have no plan for a BOMARC C to follow B 
as B followed A? 

Colonel ANprews. We have plans for improvement of the B. If we 
put a ramjet 43 engine with high energy fuel in BOMARC we might 
call it the C the same as we changed the improved A and called it a B 
because we put in a solid booster. 

Mr. Manon. You seem to say that the B is not very different from 
the A, but you said a little while ago that the ground handling equip- 
ment for the A was $21 million and the ground handling equipment 
for the B is $11 million, so there is a vast. difference in the ground 
handling equipment. 

In the missile itself you insist the differences are not very radical? 
Is that it? 

Colonel Jomnson. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Anprews. The ground support equipment for - —ofA 
using the liquid propellent boost causes the provisioning of a lot of 
added special handling equipment. 

Mr. Suepparv. There is a difference in the propellant in the take- 
off equipment. 

Colonel Anprews. The cost has increased there. Because the IM 
99-B is a solid propellant booster the equipment is less complicated. 
You can buy more, cheaper. 

Mr. Foon. Of course, we are actually in procurement. There is 
no sénse in my having any quarrel with this particular bureau, sec- 
tion, or department because this is all decided. 

Mr. Manon. That quarrel would come with Mr. Quarles and the 
higher echelon in the Air Force and in the Department of Defense, 
I believe. 
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Mr. Froop. You know what I mean. We were all here when this 
pigeon Was bor i. 

The Air Force had their bowels upset when the Army had NIKE- 
AJAX. They reached hemorrhage status when they had NIKE- 
HERCULES. Immediately the Air Force had to have something. 
They couldn’ t have that going on. 

Somebody thought up BOMARC. This was in the early days. 
[saw the first pigeons shot out West. 

Colonel, now you have BOMARC A. You took one shot at one 
drone at ——— feet, and it worked. 

That is all you have done with BOMARC A at that altitude. 

Colonel Jounson. At that particular altitude I will agree with 
you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t care whether you agree or not. That is the 
fact. Here is BOMARC A, the great Air Force unmanned inter- 





ceptor. It takes one shot at one pigeon at ——— it hits, and that is 
theendofthat. You buy it. 

You also took a shot at some pigeon at ———— and that worked. 
Now we have a missile. We spent $2 billion on it in round numbers. 
You hit one pigeon at ———— that is all, and you have altitude. 

You hit one at ———— mile range, although she is programed 
for — miles, so she will go ——— and we are in procurement for 


this great unmanned, absolutely necessary, nonduplicating interceptor 
on those two facts. 

Of course, on the paper and in the hardware, if you put this much 
fuel in it, and if you do that, and as you extend all of its components 
theoretically as planned, then it follows QED that it will kill at ——— 
and at ———— miles. 

You never tested it, but what is the matter with that? That is 
what we say. Therefore you buy it after $2 billion has been spent. 
That is where we are with A. 





Not only are we at that point but this bird is so good at ———— and 
so good at ———— miles, even though we have not found that out yet, 


that we are not going to even start buying them. That one I have 
trouble following. That is great logic. 

You are through buying A's, are you not? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Colonel Jounson. The solid-propellent missile was cheaper. It 
had a longer range and was much more effective against the threat 
we have. 

Mr. Froop. What solid propellant, B? 

Colonel JorNson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. How many B’s have you tested at 400 miles? 

Colonel Jounson. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So you will stop buying A which you have not tested 
at ——— which you have not tested at ———— feet, and it is no good 
so far as you know in any tests since you have never made any tests 
against supersonic missiles of any kind, ballistic or otherwise, so even 


though we have not tested it at ———— miles, even though we have not 
tested it at even though we have never tested it against super- 
sone 
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Colonel Jounson. It has been tested against supersonic aircraft, 
The X-—10 isa 1.5 mach supersonic target. 

Mr. Frioop. You told Mr. Mahon you had no supersonic runs, 

Colonel Jounson. We did not get a hit. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, well, tests. That makes you look worse. You 
tested it and it didn’t work, You tested it and it did not work against 
supersonic, and you never tested at all at —-—— or ———— feet. That 
is the picture on A. 


Even though all those facts are true, and even though HER. | 


CULES, the Army ground-to-air, will kill at 80 to 85 to 100, and has 
done it beyond 90, but they do not claim that since that is not part 
of their program even though they have done it, this is not duplica- 
tion ? 

So you will scrap A because you have a better one, B, solid fuel, 
which you have not tested against anything. 

Yet you are going to buy. it because there are a few little gimmicks 
here and a few little gimmicks there, and you know from experience 
that since this concerns only the booster solid fuel, and you have had 
great, experience with boosters and solid fuels on aircraft and all 
th: it, all these things being equal you are firmly convinced you should 
stop buying A which is no good, anyhow, after $2 billion, and go into 
B which you know nothing about except as our logic and experience 
indicates. 

That is BOMARC Band BOMARC A for over $2 billion. 

What do you want to add from what I have said. or take away ? 

Is there anything else ? 

General Frrepman. Well, sir 

Mr. Fioop. How about this fellow, Skipper ? 

Colonel Jonson. Would you like me to tell you why ? 

Mr. Froop. I don’t like anything about it. You do what you want 
to do. 

Colonel Jounson. Let us consider the threat that we have facing us 
today. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, let’s. 

Colonel Jounson. The threat is primarily changing to air-to-surface 
missiles of 100 to 200 nautical miles. 

The NIKE-HERCULES, with its 85 to 90 is very ineffective 
against this air-to-surface missile. The present basic 

Mr. Froop. Against what ? 

Colonel Jonson. An air-to-surface missile. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting to me that BOMARC is an anti- 
missile missile ? 

Colonel Jounson. No,sir. Iam not suggesting at all—— 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about BOMARC. 

Colonel Jounson. I am talking about the air-to-surface missile from 
a bomber. 

Mr. Froop. Let me do the questioning and let us see what you are 
talking about. 

Let me ask you this: II BOMARC an antimissile missile potential 
A or B? 

Colonel Jounson. Not ballistic, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Any kind of antimissile missile ? 
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Colonel Jounson. It is possible to shoot down an airborne air-to- 
surface missile 

Mr. FLoop. Theoretically possible. Have you ever tested BOMARC 
against any kind of a missile, ballistic or guided ? 

“Colonel JOHNSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Then other than theory, BOMARC is not programed 
and is not intended and never was intended as an antimissile missile 
of any kind. Isthat not so? 

Colonel Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Now you want to talk about air-to-ground missiles / 

Colonel Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. With reference to BOMARC ? 

Colonel Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How ? 

Colonel Jounson. Because the range of the BOMARC is such that 
you can destroy the carrier before the air-to-surface missile is re- 
leased. This is the only way you will get this air-to-surface missile. 

With your short-range missile, and that is why we are going from 
— to 400, these short-range missiles cannot shoot down an air- 
to-surface missile, either. You have to shoot the carrier down before 
it releases it. 

Mr. Fioop. This is what we wanted to talk about yesterday and I 
couldn’t talk about it. 

This is procurement this morning. The chairman made it very 
clear to me that I am to talk about procurement. 

You want to spend all these hundreds of millions of dollars to 
procure missiles to do what you say theoretically you are supposed to 
do, yet you have never tested anything of that kind, have you? You 
have never tested these at those altitudes, at, supersonic speeds, and at 
those distances. 

Suppose you watch me and never mind watching the varsity here. 
Let us not — e semaphores going. These fellows can take care of 
themselves. Can you? If you can, talk to me. 

Go ahead. 

Colonel Jounson. I am not a procurement man, sir. If you are 
talking procurement I cannot talk procurement. 

Mr. Froop. This hearing is for procurement. You told me you 
never tested these missiles. You want to make a speech about how 
good this bird is, what its theory is, what its program is, what it is 
meant to do. 

Yet you told the chairman it never has done any of these things 
that you say it is supposed to do at 400 miles, at supersonic speeds, 
against, missiles, anything like that. It has never done those things. 

Yet you are in here to support this procurement to buy them. ‘Is 
that right? Isthat it? 

General Frrepman. May I respond ¢ 

Mr. FLoop. Yes; you can talk any time. 

General FrrepMan. Thank you, sir. 

We did come over prepared to discuss our procurement program. 
It was our understanding that you were interested in the operational 
aspects of the missile. 

I requested Colonel Johnson to come over as being the individual 
who, in my opinion, is most familiar with the missile and what has 
been done with it and what is planned for it. 
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Colonel Johnson has discussed this on many occasions with the 
R. and D. people in the Department of Defense—with Mr. Quarles 
and Mr. McElroy personally. 

This program, as I indicated previously, has been gone over many, 
many times. 

Mr. Fioop. General, may I interrupt you ? 

Is this what he told Mr. Quarles? Is this what he told Mr. McElroy 
in these many hearings, no more than he told Mr. Mahon é 

Has Mr. Quarles and does the Secretary of Defense, and every 
panel that sat on this bird, heard this colonel testify as he has testified 
today ¢ 

General FrrepMAN, Sir, he is trying to be factual. 

Mr. Fioop. He is not supposed to try to be factual. A fact is a fact, 
You do not try. 

General Frrepman. He has tried to explain to the committee and 
tell you factually what has been done with the missile to date and 
what we feel, on the basis of extrapolation, including responsible peo- 
ple in the Department of Defense—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is a beauty, that one. 

General FrrepMAwn (continuing). What can be done, and those peo- 
ple who know a lot more about this than I have no question in their 
minds, apparently, as regards its ability to do exactly what it is in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. Fioop. Then as far as the BOMARC operational program A 
and as far as the BOMARC procurement program B are concerned, 
all of this money and both programs are to depend solely and entirely 
and absolutely at this point—and this is agreed to by the high levels 
that you indicate—on extrapolating existing facts and projecting into 
the future this operation and this procurement, and that is BOMARC, 
Buy it or leave it alone on that basis, Is that it? 

General Frrepman. Sir, I would say 

Mr. Fioop. That is your BOMARG, is it? 

General Frrepman. I will state that the decision was made on the 
facts and the known state of the art. This is the best I can reply 
at this point. 

Mr. Fioop. But nobody has seen the bird. 

General FrrepMANn. Sir, as regards the B missile, no one has seen 
the bird in operational configuration ; that is true. 

However, it is a question of buying time. I think in all of our 
weapon systems, Mr, Flood, you would be as critical as the next one if 
the state of the art indicated a basis for improvement and we did not 
go toward that procurement, This would be, shall we say, less than 
the proper thing to do. , 

Mr. Froop. I agree with that, generally speaking, but it has no re- 
lationship vis-a-vis the facts on this particular weapon. We search, 
look, and seek for duplication. If there ever was one this is it. 

The second premise I make is that if everything you say is true, and 

[ do not know whether or not it is, this is an ex parte hearing and you 
come up here and present to us your whole story, there is no opposition. 
There is no other side to this thing at all. Here it is, take it or leave it, 
unless somebody here happens to think up some questions. 


This is in the bag. Forty percent of these hear ings have no value 
in that sense. 
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Mr. MinsHaty. When was this briefing given to the Secretary of 
Defense regarding the BOMARC missile ? 

Who gave the briefing / ¢ 

Colonel Jornson. There have been many briefings given to the 
Secretary of Defense with regard to BOM ARC. 

Mr. Mrnsua.u. Were you the one who did the explaining? 

Colonel Jounson. On occasions I have. 

Mr. Mrnsuary. Was he given the kill percentage of this BOMARC 
missile and the fact that BOMARC B never has actually been tested 
or are you just giving him the rosy side of the picture 4 

Colonel Jonson. He and his staff are most familiar with the exact 
status of the BOMARC B and all its component developments. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Does he know it missed one drone by ———— feet? 

Colonel Jounson. I believe so. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Does he know the BOMARC B never has been 
tested 4 

Colonel Jounson. The BOMARC A has been tested. He knows 
about this one. 

Mr. Minsnatt. How has it been tested ? 

Colonel Jounson. By some 70 flights, or 80 flights. 

Colonel Anprews. The B has not been tested. 

Mr. Mrnsua. I share the views of my colleague, Mr. Flood. If 
there was a picture of duplication, waste, and extravagance, this pro- 
gram is it. 

Mr. Fioop. My time is up. I want to make this observation. If 
everything you say is true, and I hope it is, that is what we are here 
for, and if your primary object is str ategic bombardment, to the ex- 
tent that you are trying to take something off in the best Air Force 
tradition, you have e absolutely no business here. 

I say to my friend, Mr. Sheppard, if you expect the Navy to turn 
POLARIS over to you because of your primary strategic bombard- 
ment mission, then why don’t you turn this over to the Army and 
point defense? It has nothing to do with strategic bombardment but 
defense up to 400 miles. 

There is somebody else in the Department of Defense witnesses. 

Mr. Trromas. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is going tomake BOMARC B? 

Colonel ANprEws. The Boeing Aircraft Co., sir. 

Mr. Siepparp. They were the people who fabricated A? 

Colonel ANpREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 


PROCUREMENT OF BOMARC MISSILE 


Mr. Osrerraa. According tc to your statement, current fiscal 1959 calls 
lor a procurement plan of - A missiles. 

Colonel ANprews. That is cor rect. 

Mr. Osrertag. On the other hand, however, it has been said that you 
are not procuring any A missiles from this point. Is that correct ? 

Colonel ANprEws. From this point on. 

Mr. Osrerraa.’ In other words, the procuemenil program of 1959 
has ended with reference to the A missile? 
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Colonel Anprews. We have placed under contractual agreement 
A’s for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. How many of the ———— A’s have you procured?! 

Colonel Anprews. Prior years’ procurements ? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Up to now. 





Colonel ANprEws. A total of ———— is planned to be procured. This 
is the last —--— of that total group of missiles. We procured 57 in 
1958 funds of those other missiles. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Then the ———— are programed, and they are in the 


pipeline, so to speak, but that will be the end of it? 

Colonel ANpREews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. But to say there will be no more A missiles is not 
exactly correct ? 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. The more correct statement is that we 
will not fund for any beyond the 1959 
Mr. Osrertac. Beyond the number shown in the 1959 program? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In view of the fact that ultimately you plan to 
convert all A missiles into B missiles, why is that not done at this 
point? Why do you procure more A missiles? 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, this thing was thoroughly studied, as I 
mentioned, last year, to determine what would be the best cut-off point 
for the A missiles, at the same time recognizing the extreme urgency 
of getting some operational missiles into the field. 

We already had A missiles on procurement, and after a very care- 
ful study, in which the commander in chief of NORAD participated, 
it was agreed that the squadrons of A missiles would be the proper 
cut-off point—where we would get the best return at the earliest 
point, and where we could pick up the B’s at the earliest possible date, 
and thé : 

Mr. Mrnsuaryt. Who was that commander in chief ? 

Colonel Anprews. General Partridge. 

Mr. Osrertac. From a practical standpoint it does not seem prac- | 
tical to continue to produce something which you know will be con- 
verted ultimately. 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, if we were to put the first B in when we 
could get it, the firsts BOMARC squadron would go in in ——— I 
believe. 

Colonel Jounson. I believe it is ——— 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, ———— would be the first BOMARC B 
squadron. 

Mr. Osrertac. The major difference between the two missiles is that 
of conversion from a liquid propellent—— 

Colonel Anprews. Liquid propellent booster to a solid propellent 
booster to get it off. 

The model which is in front of you shows the boosters. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Then you insist that, as it is programed, it is wise 
and proper to continue to procure the A missiles until that program 
is exhausted ? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir, by all means. 

The first A is in — 1959 of this year. 

Mr. Osrerrac. When do you expect to procure the first B? 

Colonel Anvrews. The first missile will be delivered very soon for | 
test purposes. That is the follow-on, improved version, the 
BOMARC B. 
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Or 


Mr. OsrertaG. In other words, you will have coming off the line A 
missiles and B missiles at the same time? 

Colonel ANprews. As the A’s run out the B’s will phase in, to hold 
the proper producti ion rate at the manufacturers facility. We cut out 
the A’s as soon as we possibly could. 

Mr. Weaver. How much money, if any, is there in this budget for 
BOMARC A? 

Colonel ANprews. None in this budget, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. As far as the balance of this fiscal year is concerned, 
how much money are you spending to complete your inventory of the 
BOMARC A’s?¢ 

Colonel Anprews. I would like to provide that for the record, sir. 
I do not have it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


BOMARC A EstTIMATED Cost OF PROGRAM 

The Air Force has contracted for BOMARC A missiles in the fiscal year 1959 
program, at an estimated cost of $153.2 million. This is the last procurement of 
the A version. 

Colonel ANnprews. The fiscal year 1959 procurement is as follows: 
Normal ground support equipment has lead time of around 12 months, 
norm: ally. Placing a contract in July of 1959, the earliest we would 
receive delivery would be in June of 1960. 

Mr. Weaver. The thing I do not understand is why, if you still 
have some money to spend for A’s, you will do it knowing that the 
tests for this missile have not really been completely successful. Why 
will you still spend that money ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, I think it is a matter of degree. We feel 
that the tests, according to our very best scientific efforts along this 
line, and in R. & D., we confidently feel that the tests have proven 
successful enough to proceed with the program we have laid down 
here. 

I would like to point out again that, in its environment with the 
SAGE system, it has oper rated. most successfully in ———— successive 
tries. We have had no failures in its operation with its guidance 
system. 

That in itself speaks well for the guidance and the control of the 
system, which is really the heart of any type missile, surface to air— 
you must control it. It must find its target. This has operated very 
successfully. 

TESTS OF BOMARC MISSILES 


Mr. Weaver. How many BOMARC A’s have you test fired? I 
thought you said 72. Then I saw a different figure. 

Colonel AnpREws. Sixty-two. 

Mr. Weaver. In test firing those what would be the cost of the 
tests¢ — times 62? W ould that be it? 





Colonel Anprews. Sir, it is the 1959 portion for which I quoted 
the price. The 1958 A’ s were, of course, more expensive. 

Mr. Weaver. What is the figure for the unit cost # 

Colonel Anprews. I will give it to you in a moment. 

Mr. Fioop. Would the gentleman yield. 
_ Mr. Weaver. I want to make one observation. It seems to me that 
Is pretty expensive. 
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Colonel Anprews. Again, as the chairman brought out, it is expen- 
sive to conduct these tests, and for ballistic missiles, of course, it is 
much more expensive. 

Mr. Weaver. For the record, would you indicate the number of 
BOMARC A’s that have been fired at the earlier unit cost, and what 
the total test firing amounted to, and also for 1959 at the unit cost 
Sear, 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Froop. He told you that they had so many successful tests, | 
do not know how many, but this is a ———- mile weapon at ———— feet. 
The best test they ever ran was ———— miles. They have tested only 
half a missile. 

Colonel Jounson. ———— is the maximum range missile. 

Mr. Fioop. How many times did you shoot ———— and at what? 

Colonel Jonnson. Weshot once at 

Mr. Fioop. At what? 

Colonel Jonnson. At a B-17 target at 30,000 feet, and a number of 
these firings have been against drones at between ———— and 
miles. 

Mr. Frioop. How close did you come to that crate, the B-17? 

Colonel Jonnson. This particular one I do not recall. We have 
had a number of direct hits. I do not recall whether this was a direct 
hit or not. 

Mr. Fioop. You could knock that down with a hand grenade at that 
distance. 

Mr. Weaver. The other question IT had was on these test firings. 
Some have been successful and some have not been successful. Can 
you give me any idea, percentagewise, what success you have met with 
in that respect ? 

Colonel Jonnson. Around ——— percent. 

Mr. Weaver. You say some hit it and some do not. 

Colonel AnpREews. We would like to correct that for the record, but 
approximately ———— percent have been successful. 

Mr. Weaver. Of all those fired ? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsnatyt. What type of target, Colonel? Is that a mix of 
targets, including B-17? 

Colonel Anprews. I would have to say all types of targets that the 
Air Force has. 

Colonel Jounson. B-17’s, QF-80’s, and the X-10. 

Mr. MrinsHatu. How many of those targets were of the supersonic 
variety ? 

Colonel Jonnson. One. 

Mr. Mrinsnaux. Just one target. In other wards, all these tests 
have been on subsonic targets with the BOMARC. 

Colonel Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrnsHay. But the supersonic test of the X—10 was not success- 
ful. You still missed the target. That is the thing. 

Colonel ANprEws. We would like to point out that we do not intend 
to stop shooting at the X-10 just because this one failed. 

Mr. MinsHau. At a million dollars a shot, I would count my shots 
if I were you. 
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Mr. Fioop. That won’t stop them. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you plan to fire at supersonic targets in the near 
future with the A’s? 

Colonel Anprews. The Q-4 is the drone that we are developing. 
The QF-104 is another drone that we intend to use in this testing of 
this IM—99B supersonic target. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsHatu. I understand we are going to have the weapon eval- 
uation group here sometime in the very near future to go over this 
phase of BOMARC and some of the other weapon systems. Accord- 
ing, I would like to save the bulk of my questions for that group. I 
do, however, have several questions that I should like to ask at this 
time. 

I would like to have right now, if it is possible, a very brief descrip- 
tion of some of these tests including the percent of kill. You are bat- 
ting zero cn the supersonic targets. What is your percent of kill again 
on these subsonic targets? 

Colonel ANnprews. Sir, we estimated ———— for this discussion. 
Does anyone in the room have a complete list of the tests? 

Mr. Mrnsuauy. You could supply that for the record. 

Colonel ANprews. We would like to supply that. 

Mr. MinsHatu. On each test, the type of target, and the results of 
that particular test. 

Colonel ANprews. We will supply that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Minsuauy. Do you know offhand, Colonel, how this efficiency 
compares with the efficiency of the NIKE-AJAX and the NIKE- 
HERCULES? 

Colonel] ANprews. No, sir, I do not. 

Colonel Jounson. Approximately the same by the latest figures in 
the Army when seni eas their entire test program. It is con- 
stantly on the rise at the present time. We had more failures initially. 
Take the last block of five BOMARC missiles that were fired, the 
percentage was up above ———-. In fact, it was ———— percent on 
the last five. So averaging this out, the effectiveness is rising, on 
a general increase. 


NEED FOR BOMARC MISSILE 


Mr. Minsuauu. I would like to confirm for the record again at this 
point that at the end of fiscal 1960 we will have spent approximately 
$2.5 billion on the BOMARC program during that period. 

General FrrepMAn. That is correct, sir. I would like for the record 
also to show that I am including all costs: Military personnel, the 
operation and maintenance cumulative costs over the period, spares, 
ground equipment, construction—everything, not just the procure- 
ment appropriations. 

Mr. Weaver. What prompted the Air Force to get into this 
BOMARC program? Who made the decision to go into it? 

General Wesster. I think we saw the requirement for a long-range, 
area-type, interceptor missile, and we felt that it would, to some de- 
gree, replace the manned interceptor. I think the charts that I showed 
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you the other day indicated that. If you look further into the pro- 
gram, you will see that the manned interceptor aircraft decrease 
quite rapidly as the BOMARC’s come in and provide some replace- 
ment. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. Pardon me for interrupting you, General, but I 
believe yesterday the Air Force testimony was that at these shorter 
ranges the BOMARC would 100 percent replace manned interceptors, 

General Wester. If that is so, sir 

Mr. Minsnaux. That was the testimony, was it not? If it should 
be changed, let us change it today. 

General Wessrer. Sir, if that was the testimony, then I think it 
should be changed. 

Mr. MinsHaxry. How should it read ? 

General Wessrer. It should read, I believe, sir, that they are com- 
plementary systems. The environment of the defense may be any one 
of a thousand different types of situations. We feel that there are 
definite advantages in some situations, at some times, for the manned 
interceptor, and at other times the interceptor missile has advantages. 
So to try to say that one can completely replace the other for all situa- 
tions, or at any particular place in the defense environment, I think, 
is incorrect. They are complementary. 

As has been pointed out, the manned interceptor, for example, has 
the ability to recognize what it is going after. It has an ability to 

shoot not once but two or three times on one flight. It has reuse. 
There are many advantages for the interceptor. 

As I started to say a little earlier, as we look down into the future 

» still see manned interceptors and interceptor missiles complemen- 
poe but the numbers of manned interceptors will go down very 
sharply. We now have a large number in the inventory. If we look 
ahead 10 years, we expect to be down considerably in manned inter- 
ceptors of the F-108 variety—the long-range. The missiles, on the 
other hand, will have grown quite substantially from nothing now to 
— by that time period. 

Mr. Fioop. The general yesterday told us this missile would replace 
altogether, in future, manned interceptors. You are talking about 
manned interceptors ‘of the F-108 class against chemical bombers at 
70,000 feet and at ranges of 1,000 miles. 

General Wesster. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. He is not talking about that. He is talking about this 
missile whose limit is 400, if we ever get it. 

Mr. Minsuaut. That is precisely right, and that was the testimony 
yesterday. 

General Frrepman. If I may clarify that point. General Wilson, 
in discussing this particular problem with you, was talking about cur- 
rent-day fighters. I believe he attempted to correct the impression 
that he was referring to the future aircraft—F-108; that he did not 
intend to infer that the BOMARC was a duplication or a replacement 
for the F-108. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no. That wasn’t the point at all, General. I got 
worried, from what he was telling my friend, that he was getting in 
the way of F-108. A lot of people don’t want the F-108. I do. 
This man meant exactly what he said. This missile, the “B,” if you 
ever prove it, is up to 400 miles. What manned interceptors are going 
to be interchanged with this missile at 400 miles? 
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General Wersrer. It depends upon the actual situation. 

Mr. Fioop. It doesn’t depend on anything. It will be none. No 
F-108 will fight at 400 miles. It can, but it won’t. 

General Wesster. Not normally. 

Mr. FLoop. Sure it can. It is not meant for that. 

Mr. Weaver. You previously stated, General, that a need apparently 
existed, and therefore the program was initiated. From that time 
on and during the development of the BOMARC A, was there any 
degree of cooperation or any contact with the Army whereby perhaps 
the NIKE system could have been improved and considerable money 
saved ¢ 

General Wersrer. I cannot answer that from personal knowledge, 
sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Whocan answer that ? 

In other words, the Air Force went along on their own and let 
the Army continue with their program; is that correct ¢ 

Colonel Jonson. When the A was started? Is that what you are 
ee aha acs 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Colonel Jounson. At the time the A was started, which was in 
1952, the Army had NIKE-AJAX, and they had an improvement to 
NIKE-AJAX in NIKE-HERCULES, which would go to 50 miles. 
Their responsibility was point defense. Ours was area defense. 
They were compatible and complementary weapon systems. 

The BOMARC is a the NIKE-AJAX at about 35 
miles at best, and the basic HERC ULES which is now in the field is 50 
miles. ‘These were complementary. 

We looked into the future, and the need was for a longer range 
missile, and we could get it relatively simply by changing the booster. 
So we did not have to take up all the space for the liquid fuel rocket, 
we went to the solid booster which takes about half the space of the 
liquid booster and its fuel. So the BOMARC, being the type of 
missile it is, a cruise-type missile using standard fuel, ‘all we had to 
do was put in more fuel for the ramjets and we got the additional range 
to 400 miles. 

This was very desirable, particularly when considering the threat 
of this air-to-surface missile. It is very difficult for any weapon to 
shoot down an air-to-surface missile. We feel that we should destroy 
the carrier before it releases its air-to-surface missile. 

Mr. Firoop. Will the gentleman yield. 

At 400 miles, $2 billion plus the fantastic cost of SAGE, when your 
own Air Force before you are operational with HOUND DOG are 
justifying air-to- ground missiles at twice that distance. You are 
obsolescent. with HOUND DOG before you shoot it, and you know it. 
Your own Air Force. The Russian is as good as you are. This bird 
will never shoot down an aircraft with an air-to-ground missile. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall, will you continue. 

Mr. MinsHALL. Thank you, sir. 








COST OF BOMARC PROGRAM 


With the total cost of the BOMARC program through fiscal 1960 
being $2.5 billion, what will the total cost of it, including SAGE and 
all the allied appurtenances, at the end of 1964? 
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General Frrepman. At the end of 1963? 

Mr. MINsSHALL. 1963, then. 

General FrrepMan. If I may take that as being the level off or the 
completion of the program as we now know it, the most would be about 
$3 billion, sir. 

Mr. MinsHa... $3 billion more. 

General Frrmepman. Forthe SAGE system. Again, sir, I would like 
to point out that I am giving you cumulative operating and mainte- 
nance costs from the period ‘that SAGE had its first unit—the 26th 
Air Division, I believe it was—all the way through the life of that 
program. I am trying to give you the honest and factual accumula- 
tion of costs through ‘this period. The amount I gave you includes 
the cumulative cost of military personnel assigned, as well, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Minsuatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you including construction costs 

General FrrepMan. I am including construction costs, sir—every- 
thing that can be identified with the system. 

Mr. Minsuwatu. In other words, $3 billion will be the total cost. We 
have spent $2.5 billion through fiscal 1960, and it will take only after 
half billion dollars? 

General FrrepMAn. I am sorry— 

Mr. Minsuauu. My question is as follows, General: We will have 
spent through fiscal 1960 $2.5 billion on the BOMARC system. 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Mr. Minsuauu. What will be the additional cost of the BOMARC 
system for the period 1961, 1962, and 1963 ? 

General FRrmepMAN. Through 1963 on the same basis as I gave 
you 

Mr. Minsuau. Total. 

General FrrepMan. On the same basis as I gave you for SAGE. 
Based on our current programs it will total $4.4 billion—about $414 
billion. 

Mr. MinsHa.u. $414 billion. And how much for SAGE ? 

General FrrepMaAn. $3.1 billion, I believe is the figure. I gave it 
to Mr. Ford yesterday. 

Mr. Mrinsuaru. That is all Ihave, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with your presentation on the whole program, 
please, Colonel Andrews. 

General Frrepman. If I may make one point for the record here, 
Mr. Minshall, I do not. believe it is correct to charge the total SAGE 
cost off against the BOMARC program. 

Mr. Minsuaty. That is the reason I asked it separately. I agree 
with you. 





FALCONS AND SIDEWINDER 


Colonel Anprews. The next eight line items are a family of guided 
air-to-air rockets for use on our manned interceptor force. Specific 
aircraft application is indicated opposite each type rocket listed on 
page 11 of the justification, book. 

We are continuing procurement of the earlier versions of the 
FALCON and SIDEWINDER series of these rockets. The FAL- 
CONS are produced by the Hughes Aircraft Co. plant at Tucson, 
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Ariz., and the SIDEWINDER, which is procured through the Navy, 
which was responsible for its development, is assembled at the Philco 
plant at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The SIDEWINDER, the GAR-2, and GAR-4 have an infrared 
homing seeker. The GAR-1 and GAR-3 have a semiactive radar 
homing seeker. With these latter missiles, the radar in the inter- 
ceptor aircraft illuminates the enemy bomber and then launches the 
missile. The radar information from this illumination is acquired by 
the missile seeker, which uses it to determine the speed, course, and 
altitude of the target. ‘The FALCON follows this information until 
collision with the bomber. 

Mr. Froop. Will that F—104 fight at night? 

Colonel Anprews. The F-104 isa day fighter. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a day fighter. 

Colonel ANpREws. Yes. 

In case of the infrared homing seeker on the SIDEWINDER, 
GAR-2 and GAR-4, it is only necessary that the interceptor know 
the relative location of the bomber. It then releases the missile which 
automatically seeks out the heat emitted by the enemy bomber and 
follows this to interception. It is not necessary, with either type of 
missile, that the interceptor pilot visually locate the enemy bomber. 

In addition, we have under development an improvement to the 
GAR-1D which is known as the GAR-11, which will give fighters 
equipped with this missile a nuclear capability. Also, as a subsystem 
of the advanced interceptor—the F—108—we are developing a guided 
air-to-air rocket which is necessitated by the significantly advanced 
speed and altitude of this fighter over present fighters. 

The request contained in our fiscal year 1959 submission to you 
provided for procurement of several types of missiles. Subsequently, 
as a result of technical deficiencies in both the GAR-—3 and GAR, 
these programs were reoriented and the planned procurement slowed 
down until fully qualified combat missiles could be produced. Fur- 
ther, while we did not plan to procure any additional quantities of the 
GAR- LD, used on the F-89H, F-101B, and the F-102, we have now 
initiated fiscal year 1959 procurement of additional items in order to 
insure adequate and timely operational capability of the fighter 
forces. We have also increased the cuales of the Navy- developed 
SIDEWINDER in order to fill a requirement for the M AP program. 
The net result of these actions is that we now will buy more guided 
aur rockets in our fiscal year 1959 program than we envisioned at this 
hearing last year. Our request to support our original program was 
for $153.1 million; the revisions discussed above require that we now 
program some $195.1 million in the fiscal year 1959 procurement time 
period for guided air rockets, complete development, test, and evalua- 
tion of the GAR-3 and G AR-4, and procurement of necessary squad- 
ton checkout equipment. 

Mr. Froop. Who is to get the SIDEWINDER besides the Chinese / 

Colonel ANprews. I know of no one. They are going on the F-100’s. 
We could supply that for the record. I do not have that answer, Mr. 
Flood. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, in this book on page 11 it shows that 
the price of the GAR-8 SIDEWINDER is $4,000, and on that. chart 
the GAR-8 SIDEWIN DER—what is that, 24.6 ? 

Colonel ANprEws. 24.6. 

Mr. ANprews. What is that—thousands? 

Colonel Anprews. This is millions, the total for the entire flyway 
cost for this many missiles. This does not reflect unit costs. The 
unit cost is reflected in the total. 

Mr. Anprews. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Why is there such a big difference between the cost of these GAR 
missiles ? They go from $1: 5.000 for the GAR-1D FALCON to $12,000 
for the GAR-WA FALCON. Then you jump up to $39,000 for the 
GAR-3 FALCON and $38,000 for the GA R-4, $68,000 for the GAR3 
FALCON weapon system evaluator missile, and then $4,000 for the 
SIDEWINDER. Are not those missiles all in the same family ? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir; they are in the same family. The 
GAR-1 and GAR-1D have been in production for quite some time. 
We have bought thousands of them. The unit costs are down. Some 
of the other missiles you have mentioned are new missiles coming into 
the inventory, and there the cost is up. We have bought very few of 
those. 

Mr. ANprews. Does the same company make all of the FALCON 
missiles 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir; Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the SIDE WINDER? 

Colonel Anprews. SIDEWINDER is made by the Navy in their 
Philadelphia plant. 

Mr. Anprews. On page 17, in the 1959 appropriation under GOOSE 
you have termination costs, $12 million. You are stopping the GOOSE | 
program ; is that right, General Friedman ? 

General FrrepmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. What was the total amount spent for the GOOSE 
program ¢ 

General Frrepman. I think about $78 million. 

Colonel ANprews. That is right. 

(Off the record. ) 

General FrrepMan. I am told it is $78.5 million. 

Colonel ANprews. That is the exact figure. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

. )ff the record.) 

Colonel Andrews. 

In the request before you, we are asking for $203.9 million for the 
procurement of guided air rockets of various configur ations and for 
the necessary development work and associated ground handling 
equipment. 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TYPES OF ATR-TO-AIR MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. Why is this large number of different ~~ of air-to- 
air missiles necessary, especially the GAR-1, 2, 8, 4, and SIDE 
WINDER missiles? Just how much difference is there between one 
infrared missile and another one, one radar missile and another, 
thisarea? Is there any justification for this? 
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General Weester. I cannot answer specifically, sir. The GAR-3 
and 4 were developed for the F-106 aircraft and are carried by the 
F-106. The GAR-1 and 2 are carried by the F—102 and by the F-89. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that probably has something to do with 
the fact ¢ 

General Weester. That is correct. It is the model of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply additional information, if there is 
any at this point ? 

General Wesster. I shall, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TYPES OF AIR-TO-AIR MISSILES 


The differences between the types of air-to-air missiles, basically, are that 
they are used on different aircraft and they perform somewhat different func- 
tions. The GAR-1 and GAR-2 missiles are carried by the F-89, F-101, and 
the F-102. One is an infrared missile and one is a radar missile. The two 
types can be carried in mixed loads and use the same fire-control system to 
provide eountermeasure capability against measures taken by the enemy to 
counter either infrared or radar missiles alone. 

The GAR-3 and GAR-4 are carried by the F-106 only. They are improved 
versions of the GAR-1 and GAR-2 which are becoming available at a later time 
with the F—106 aircraft. 

The SIDEWINDER missile is programed for the F-100, F-104, and F-105 
and is subject to certain restrictions that the FALCON radar and infrared mis- 
siles are not subject to. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF SPARE PARTS AND GROUND EQUIPMENT AMONG 
AIR TO AIR MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. What interchangeability is there in spare parts and 
ground equipment for these missiles ? 

Colonel ANprews. Sir, there is a very high degree of exchange and 
interchangeability. The essential differences are the checkout equip- 
ment that is in the squadrons. If one of the GAR’s has a different 
guidance system than another, we would need different types of 
checkout equipment for that system. That is generally the only 
difference in the ground handling equipment. The dollies, the stack- 
ers, the standard test gears, and the racks would all be the same. 

On this point, there - has been some conversation about dey eloping a 
standard checkout system for these families of GAR’s. The Air 
Force after studying this has made the determination that, in view 
of the fact that very seldom will we have two different types of 
squadrons of fighters at one location which use different types _of 
missiles, a standard checkout console would be very expensive to 
develop and would not realize its full utilization. We have therefore, 
specialized only in those areas that have a difference in the missiles, 
such as the guidance system. 

Mr. Manon. As I recall, on your chart you had a series of zeroes 
after the guided air rocket No. 9. What is the present status of 
GAR-9? 

Colonel Anprews. The GAR-9 is under development and, as we 
have mentioned, is a sophisticated system which has a range of some 
—— with a guidance system in it which will permit. its being 
launched and operated at that range. 

Mr. Manon. You are just in the developmental stage? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manion. How does the planned performance of the GAR-) 
compare with the EAGLE missile of the Navy ? 

Colonel Anprews. Do you have the EAGLE missile statistics? 

Colonel Conxutne. I do not have the statistics, sir, but it is in q 
different concept. 

Mr. Manion. Would you amplify that for the record ¢ 

Colonel Conxurnc. Yes, sir. 

Colonel An: rews. We shall be glad to. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Manon. Has the nuclear warhead been developed for th 


Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir; both types have been fired. 

Mr. Manion. How do you propose to protect friendly aircraft in 
the area of impact bursts on the launching plane ? 

Colonel Anprews. Other than the 1: vunching plane, sir? Friendly 
aircraft in the area of a nuclear burst, without getting out of range, 
would probably suffer destruction. The system that we have been 
developing provides protection for the launcher aircraft. 

Mr. Marron. It is thought that this problem can be solved ? 

Colonel ANprEews. Oh, yes, sir. 

General Wessrer. I believe the answer to your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the SAGE system will control the air battle and will see 
toit that other friendly aircraft are not in the area 

Mr. Manon. I believe you spoke of technical difficulties holding up 
the GAR-3 and GAR-+ programs. Have those difficulties been 
solved ? 

Colonel AnNprews. Yes, sir: those difficulties have been solved, and 
we are now showing indicated procurement of ———— GAR-~— in 


fiscal year 1960. We slowed the program down because of the diff- | 


culties, and the thing worked out very nicely and we are going ahead 
with the procurement for the F—106. 

Mr. Manon. Is Hughes making all the GAR missiles except the 
SIDEWINDER? 

Colonel Anprews. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I believe we have already prepared for the record the 
backlog of orders, and so forth, with relation to defense contractors, 
aircraft, and so forth. 

General FriepmMan. Yes, sir; in response to a question raised 
previously. 

Mr. Manon. I think Mr. Sheppard raised that point earlier. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the next one, Mr. Chairman, the MACE 
missile ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr.. Manon. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock and then proceed 
with the hearing. 


Fripay, Apri 17, 1959. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
J would like for you to insert in the record, answers to the follow- 
ing questions : 
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GAR MAP REIMBURSEMENT 
cs? What specific missiles in this program are subject to MAP reim- 


IS in 4 bursement? 
(The information requested follows :) 


MISSILES SuBJECT TO REIMBURSEMENT 


The only IRBM missiles in this program which are subject to reimburse- 
2 z : 


nishe ment are the THOR and JUPITER that MAP has recently ordered. In ad. 
dition to the IRBM’s, MAP is ordering SIDEWINDER missiles. 
or th Mr. Manon. You estimate $7 million in MAP reimbursement for 


the current year. What do you anticipate in this respect for the fiscal 
year 1960 program ¢ 


raft in ~ (The information requested will be found on p. 556.) 

‘lendly UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 

range, 

e been Mr. Manon. Insert in the record an analysis of the unobligated 


balances by weapon system as of December 31, 1958, June 30, 1959, 
and June 30, 1960. 
(The information requested will be found on p. 558.) 


Shair- 
11] see RECOUPMENTS 
ng up Mr. Manon. You anticipate recoupment of $220.9 million in this 
he account in fiscal year 1959. What is your actual experience to date / 
(The information requested follows :) 
1, and 
oan | ANTICIPATED RECOUPMENTS, FIscaAL YEAR 1959 
+4 in| 
diffi. The anticipated recoupments in the Aircraft, Missiles, and Related Procure 
thead ment Appropriation during fiscal year 1959 were distributed to the “Aircraft 


Procurement” and “Missile Procurement” appropriations solely for purposes 
of comparability in the financing schedules of each appropriation. However, 
t the as of March 31, 1959, $185.9 million of the amount distributed to the missile 
area had been recouped leaving a balance of $35 million to be recouped prior 
to the end of fiscal year 1959. Reference is made to page 563 of hearings for 
d the further explanation of fiscal year 1959 anticipated recoupments. 


‘tors, 
BASIS FOR ESTIMATE FOR 1960 
ised Mr. Manion. What is the basis for your estimate of $154.9 million in 
hseal year 1960 ¢ 
(The information requested will be found on p. 563.) 


(CE 
ESTIMATES OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS, 1959 
c0ed Mr. Manon. Compare the fiscal year 1959 procurement program 


with that approved by the Congress giving the committee the reason 
9. for the changes. 


Oow- 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison of fiscal year 1959 program requirements as reflected in fiscal year 1959 
budget with fiscal year 1959 program requirements as shown tn fiscal year 1960 
budget 

APPROPRIATION: AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND RELATED PROCUREMENT— 
A. SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


{In millions of dollars] 





Total pro- Program | Increase (+) 
Category }gramrequire-| require- | or de- 
ments per ments per | crease (—) 
1959 budget | 1960 budget | 

Ballistic missiles $891.7 $1, 092. 6 | +$200.9 
Other missiles _ ..- 1,010.8 | 1, 083. 3 | +72.5 
Aircraft___ 4, 027.5 3, 582.0 — 445.5 
Industrial facilities___- 130.0 | 75.0 | —55.0 
Compgnent production/development_ -- -- 364. 4 465.7 +101.3 
Modifications __- pes 621.0 685.0 +4.0 
Classified projects_.-.-.- saan 219.0 209. 0 —10.0 
7, 264. 4 7, 192. 6 —$71.8 
MAP items.__. ihe fs SiechaLTabaal 40.0 +40, 0 
Total fiscal year program---_---..-.--.-- Beteaicee 7, 264. 4 7, 232.6 —31.8 


EXPLANATION BY CATEGORY 


The ballistic missile program increase of $200.9 million contains the stepped- 
up effort on MINUTEMAN of $106 million, recognition of increased cost of the 
JUPITER program and other minor adjustments. 

The other missile eategory was increased $72.5 million to take care of minor 
increases in the SM-62, GAM-T77 programs: to add new requirements for 
GAR-1D, GAR-11, O0Q-19 and GAM-8S83, to initiate development effort on the 
GAM-79 and an antiradiation missile. These increases were offset in part by 
reductions in the GAR-4 and Q-4 because of production/development delays, 
and various lesser adjustments. The improved IM—-99B was introduced at the 
expense of IM—99A’s and the improved TM-—76B was increased largely at the 
expense of the TM—76A’s. The GAR-8 was increased to procure for MAP orders 
received. 

The aircraft category was decreased $445.5 million by the congressional 
reduction of $74.5 million from initial spares; by reducing the B-58 quantity 
from 47 to 36 to incorporate improvements and because of higher costs; by 
reducing the F—-105D/E quantity because of production delays and higher costs; 
by reducing the F-106A/B quantity to match revised force goals. These re- 
ductions were offset in part by increased development effort on the B—70, F—108, 
aircraft nuclear propulsion and the V/STOL fighter; by adding a quantity of 
C—130 aircraft to increase the troop-carrier capability, by initiating development 
effort on DYNASOAR and an airborne early warning and control airplane, and 
other lesser adjustments to requirements and cost estimates. 

The programed requirements for industrial facilities did not materialize in 
the amount of $55 milliom because of reductions in the aircraft program and 
the application of Air Force policy to limit this activity. 

The component production/development category was increased $101.3 million 
to accelerate development of the ALQ-27 ECM system for B-52 aircraft, to add 
equipment for improved RB-47 reconnaissance capability and other minor 
changes. 

The modification program was increased $64 million to recognize MAP orders 
and to adjust for various other requirements. 


HOUND DOG MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. What is the CEP of the HOUND DOG missile? 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Manon. How many of this will be carried by a B-52? 
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(The information requested follows :) 

The B-52 can carry two HOUND DOG missiles. 

Mr. Manion. Do you have any plans to adapt them to the B-58 
or the B-70 4 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Manon. You state you plan to equip ———— squadrons with 
thismissile. What about the other squadrons ¢ 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the Committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Manion. Can a B-52 carry this missile, its normal payload and 
—— QUAIL missiles at its designed flight range ? 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Anprews. The next missile we will take up is the TM-76A 


and B. 
MACE 


Colonel ANprews. The TM-76A and TM-76B MACE surface-to- 
surface guided missiles are being developed and procured for tactical 
air support operations. These missiles are developed and produced 
by the Martin Aircraft Co., Baltimore, Md. We presently have units 
of the earlier version of these, the ALAT.ADOR, deployed operation- 
ally in Europe and the Far East. These weapons can be used most 
advantageously during inclement weather, and hours of darkness 
against heavily defended targets, and supplement our manned tac- 
tical aircraft in support of ground forces. 

The TM-76A is guided by a radar map matching guidance sys- 
tem called ATRAN (automatic terrain recognition and navigation). 

The MACE cruises at about 640 miles per hour. It can proceed to 
the target at low or high altitude and can strike targets close by or 
at long distances. 

Our request to this committee last year was for $89.2 million. 
These funds were to complete flight testing of the TM~—76A, procure 
missiles for inventory and training, complete three sets of ground 
equipment for the TM-76A, and procure prototype equipment for 
the TM-76B. 

Subsequent to our fiscal year 1959 request, we have, in conjunction 
with the tactical commanders in Europe and the Far East, conducted 
i thorough analysis of these two systems. We concluded that the 
TM-76B, which is superior to that of the TM-76A (ATRAN), 
should be accelerated and placed into operational use at the earliest 
possible date. Therefore, we have accelerated the TM-—76B devel- 
opment and production over that which was previously planned. 

In view of the foregoing, we have reduced the planned procure- 
ment of the T'M-76A missiles, using the funds to support the accel- 
crated TM-76B program. The revised estimate for the fiscal year 
1959 program will support the accelerated development program; 
procure necessary MACE missiles and ground equipment; as well as 
buy associated training, contractor depot tooling, and related equip- 
ment. 
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Our fiscal year 1960 request. provides funds to continue the MACE 
and associated equipment production programs to support the planned 
equipping schedule. 
Mr. Anprews. Are all of these produced by Martin ? 
Colonel Anprews. Both the A and the B are produced by Martin. 
Mr. Fioop. What? There is no request for trench mortars? Sur- 
prise. 
Colonel Anprews. I beg your pardon. 
Mr. Fioop. Never mind. 
Mr. Anprews. What mix is contemplated of the A and B missiles? 
Colonel Anprews. At the end of the fiscal year 1960 procurement 


we will have ———- TM 76A and — TM 76B groups equipped. 
Do you have the final deployment estimates, General Webster ¢ 

General Wessrer. Our final program calls for ———— groups of the 
B missile, plus ——— groups which are tentative ly scheduled for our 
allies, 


Mr. Anprews. What interchangeability is there between the spare 
parts and facilities of the two models, the A and the B? 

Colonel Anprews. There is a high degree of interchangeability, 75 
percent approximately. The only noninterchangeable items would be 
in the guidance system checkout equipment. The guidance system for 
the A is the ATRAN system, and the B is an inertial system. Most 
of the other equipment is interchangeable. 


STATUS OF B MISSILE 


Mr. Anprews. What is the present status of the B missile ? 

Colonel Anprews. The TM-76B missile is undergoing test. 

I would like to ask Colonel Saad, who is the project officer, to give 
the development status on the B missile. 

Colonel Saap. The TM-76B missile has flown ———— times. ———. 
have been completely successful over a distance of 650 nautical miles. 

Mr. Froop. What. happened tothe A missiles ? 

Colonel Saap. I believe that the question was directed to the B. 

Mr. Fioop. I heard the question. I just want to know what hap- 
pened to the A missile. 

Mr. Anprews. I am going to get to that in a minute. You have 
fired ———— Bs? 

Colonel Saap. ———— were 100 percent successful. 

Mr. Anprews. When did your failures occur ? 

Colonel Saap, ———— 

Mr. Anprews. When do you plan another ? 

Colonel Saap. The next takes place in the second week in May at 
Holloman. 

Mr. Anprews. In this era of ballistic missiles, high performance 
aircraft, and reasonably effective antiaircraft weapons, how much 
sense does it make to pul this much money in a subsonic missile ? 

Colonel Saap. Sir, we have studied this question in some detail. 
This missile i . capable for flying not only at altitudes slightly above 

feet, but also at low altitudes. particularly in the MACE A. 

Mr. Froop. You are talking about the B. 

Colonel Saap. I will speak to the B in the same respect. also. 

Mr. Froop. Talk about a B. We will get to the A. 
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Colonel Saap. The MACE B has a capability to fly at an altitude 
of — feet above the terrain as well as at high altitudes, or in 
Cebit ais thereof. 

Mr. Anprews. How high? 


Colonel Saab. -—— feet. 

Mr. Anprews. With regard to these —-—— tests that you had, tell 
us about the - - successful tests. What was the altitude? 

Colonel Saab. ————— feet mean sea level. 


Mr. Anprews. In each case? 

Colonel Saap. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you hit a target ? 

Colonel Saav. We hit in our target area. We did not have the 
missile configured to hit a particular target. 

Mr. Anprews. You hit in the target area? 

Colonel Saap. Yes. We were not shooting for a pinpoint target. 


COST OF MACE B 


Mr. Anprews. What is the basis for the unit cost of ———— for 
the B2 

Colonel Anprews. The breakout of the unit cost of ———— will be 
given to you by Colonel Boyle. 

Colonel Boyie. The airframe itself is————. The propulsion unit, 
the engine, is ———-. ‘The guidance is ———— per copy. There is 


of other charges in the electronics area, in the nose package. 

There are nonrecurring costs of tooling of $34,200 per bird. That is 
a one-time charge. 

Mr. Anprews. You are requesting in this budget — 
fiscal year 1960? 

Colonel ANprews. Yes; for a unit cost of ———. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that cost include any research and development 
money ¢ 

Colonel Borie. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Just hardware? 

Colonel Bortz. ———— is just hardware. 


in the 





STATUS OF “A” MISSILE 

Mr. Anprews. How many <A’s have you fired? 

Colonel Saap. We have completed our research and deve ‘lopment of 
the A’s. I do not have the figures. The operational testing of the 
A is now going on at Holloman. This is the testing prior to deploy- 
ment to see if our research and development has suc ceeded. We have 





fired our — missile today under operational testing. 

Mr. Anprews. What success have you had with the - ¢ 

Colonel Saap. - of these missiles were 100 percent successful 
over a planned distance of ———— nautical miles. 

Mr. Anprews. At what altitudes ? 

Colonel Saap, Altitudes varying from ——— feet above the ground 
at Holloman. 

Mr. ANpREWs. ———— feet ? 


Colonel Saap. Yes; above the ground at Holloman. 
Mr. Anprews. What is the cost of the A bird ? 
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Colonel Anprews. The unit cost of the A missile, — 
buyout. 
Mr. Anprews. Have you phased out the A production ? 
Colonel ANprews. We do not plan for any further procurement of 
the A past the fiscal year 1959 request. Our procurement. will be 





- on the 





completed with the ———— that we are buying in the fiscal year 1959, 

Mr. ANprews. ———— missiles? 

Colonel Anprews. ———— missiles completely equipping 
squadrons that we have planned. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you received the —-—— or are they still in 
production ? 

Colonel ANprEws. ———— missiles have been delivered as of Janu- 


ary 1,1959. 
Mr. Anprews. How many more will you get in addition to that? 


Colonel Anprews. We are going to procure ———— missiles, in- 
cluding test missiles, with ———— having been delivered as of Janv- 
ary 1. We have ——— to go. 

Mr. Anprews. When do you expect delivery of the ———? 


Colonel Anprews. The last missile, A, is June of 


COST OF MACE PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. What did the total program cost for the A missile? 


Did they all run at that unit price of ——— apiece? 
Colonel Anprews. No. The unit cost of ——— only applied to the 
buyout ———. I do not have that figure here, the unit cost for prior 


years, but certainly I can furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you mean that it would be higher? 

Colonel ANprREws. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would put into the record the total 
amount that the A MACE program has cost. 

(The requested information follows :) 


TM-76A Mace Torat ProGramM Cost 


A total of $193,100,000 has been programed for the TM—76A MACE program. 
This amount includes development, test, and evaluation of the missile; and 
ground support equipment and operational hardware necessary to support the 
current program. 

Mr. Mrnsuaru. Give us an estimate now. 

General Frrepman. On the A program, 1957 and prior, it was $133.5 
million. For the fiscal year 1958, $32.4 million, and the 1959 buy was 
$34 million. 

Colonel AnprEws. We have it broken down just for the missiles 
alone, $174 million. 

Mr. Anprews. The total amount of ———— missiles was $174 million? 

Colonel Boytr. No. ——— for the missiles. 

Mr. Anprews. That is for the ——— missiles? 

Colonel Boyte. Yes;———— missiles. 

Mr. Anprews. I thought that Colonel Saad a minute ago said that 
it was —— 

Colonel Boye. Including test missiles. 

Mr. Anprews. Out of all this number you have only fired to date 
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Colonel Saap. I said that we have just completed our ———— missile 
operational testing, but I did not have the research and development 
missile firings for you. Ican get you that information. 

Mr. Anprews. Put into the record here the total cost, and include, 
if you can, the research and development money plus production. 
I want to know what the total cost of the A MACE program is to 
date, or at the end of the program, which will be the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

Colonel ANprews. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 


REASON FOR GOING TO MACE B PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. Why did you go from the A to the B program? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Why is that a reason for going from A to B? 

Colonel Saap. It was recognized, sir, that the characteristics of 
the MACE ATRAN has certain limitations. 

Mr. ANprews. Why would it not fit in—— 

Colonel Saap. I would like to explain that: The MACE A uses 
a guidance system called ATRAN, which you saw earlier. Now, 
this is a radar mate bien tec hnique. 

Mr. Anprews. The MACE B is an improvement over the MACE 
Af 

Colonel Saap. It has the same airframe and propulsion, but. the 
guidance system is better than what we had in MACE A, 

Mr. ANDR cews. Did you order into production any of the MACE A 
before you had completed testing of the A ? 

Colonel Saap. We have done th: at. 


TESTING OF MACE A 


Mr. Anprews. Ilow many had you tested before you placed an 
order for production, over and beyond the testing missiles? 

Colonel Saap, May I give you an estimate that T can confirm later 
because again it gets back to the number of rese: earch and development 
missiles. We have had, I believe, about ——— missile flights under 
our belt prior to going into operational testing. In addition to that, 
we have had hundreds of airplane flights using the nose on the air- 
plane itself; in other words, we take a T-33, put a guidance system 
on and see if it will track over terrain at Holloman. We have 
literally flown thousands of hours there. This is where the verifica- 
tion came in—from approximately ———— missile flights and the air- 
plane flights. 

Mr. Anprews. In regard to your B program, did you order B mis- 
siles produced before you finished testing that missile ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. Yes. In fact, we have just completed what we 
would consider to be the testing on the A. 

Mr, Anprews. How much has the B program cost through the fiscal 
year 1960? 

Colonel Boye. $389 million for the missiles, ground support 
equipment, and test. 
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Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to continue the production of the B} Mi 


missile beyond the f fise al year 1960 ¢ s Cc 
Colonel Anprews. Our long-range plan is approximately ———| M 
groups of the B missiles, ———— for the Air Force and —— for NATO [the I 
forces. M 
Mr. Anprews. When do you plan to deploy the units? have 
Colonel Saap. The first MACE B unit is scheduled to—— ( 
( Diseussion off the record.) M 
Mr. Anprews. Will all units be deployed overseas ¢ C 
Colonel Saap. Yes. We have no units remaining in the States. mis 
Mr. Anprews. Will they be deployed at or near Air Force bases! |} 
Colonel Saap. Yes. ( 


Mr. Anprews. Will they be used exclusively by the Air Force? 
Colonel Saap. Yes, with the exception of the MAP units. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN MACE AND OTHER WEAPONS 3 
- 

Mr. Anprews. What other service has a weapon or missile compa- 
rable to the MACE # re 


which is comparable in the aerodynamic configuration of the MACE, | 
but not comparable in range, warhead yields, or flexibility. 

Mr. Anprews. I assume that you consider the MACE to be a 
better weapon ¢ 

Colonel Saap. I do. al 

Mr. Fioop. Has the Air Force asked the Navy for REGULUS T° 

Colonel Saap. We have made a study of this on three separate 

Mr. Fioop. Have you concluded that you want the MACE? 

Colonel Saap. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop, Since you have asked for the POLARIS, I wondered 
if you had also asked for REGULUS at the same time. What about | 1 
landing craft ? 

Colonel Saap. We have never asked for REGULUS: no, sir. I | ] 
am speaking of REGULUS I and I. 

Mr. Weaver. When did the first MACE become operational ? 

Colonel Saap. We deployed our first MACE A, sir, this week, to 
Europe. 

Mr. Weaver. What I am talking about is the missile itself. When 
was it first successfully tested ? 

Colonel Saap. In 1956. 

Mr. Weaver. When was work on it first started ? | 

Colonel Saap. In 1954. 

Mr. Weaver. How about the REGULUS, when was work on it 
first started ? 

Colonel Saap. I do not know. 

Mr. Weaver. Who would have that information ? 

Colonel Boye. Late in 1949, REGULUS I. 

Mr. Mrnsnaui. The reason for shifting to the B model was pri- 
marily because of the guidance system; is that correct? 

Colonel Saap. It is not affected by weather. It is a complete, 100- 
percent, all-weather system, sir. 

Mr. Minsuat. In a heavy rain shower ? 

Colonel Saap. That is correct. 


| 
Colonel Saap. At the present time, the Navy has REGULUS L, | bo 





the B} Mr. ANprews. But you cannot operate - 
Colonel Saap. That is correct, because the ———— is not there. 
—| Mr. Anprews. That is the main difference between the A and 
ATO the B, as I understand it. 
Mr. MinsHauu. How many of the A squadrons are you going to 


| have in position ¢ 

| Colonel Saab. 

| Mr. MinsHaty. How many missiles would that be? 

| Colonel Saap. We call them groups. Each group possesses 60 
| missiles, of which ——— will be ready at any one given time, 


uses! | Mr. Minsmauy. Thank you. 
Colonel SAap. Yes, sir. 
; : 
PRODUCTION CONTRACT FOR MACE 


Mr. Anprews. Now, what kind of contract do you have with Mar- 
tin for the production of these missiles? Is it fixed fee or cost plus? 
npa- | Colonel Treacy. We originally had a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. 
| For the fiscal year 1959 we have a fixed price incentive contract on 
S I, | both the A and the B. 
CE,| Mr. Anprews. Is that the unit cost that you told us about ? — 
Colonel Anprews. Yes. ‘That is the unit cost. 
ea Mr. Anprews. Is that for both the A and the B? 
Colonel Anprews. Only for the B, sir, because we are not buying 
any A missiles in the fiscal year 1960. 
Bi Mr. Anprews. What did you pay for the A in 1959? 
Colonel ANpREws. ———— I believe. 
Mr. FLoop. Who makes this bird ¢ 
Colonel Anprews. Martin. 
red Mr. Anprews. Have you examined that contract since you first 
out made it to determine whether or not there was too much profit ¢ 
Colonel Treacy. These contracts are under constant surveillance. 
[ | Ipersonally have not examined the contracts; no, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. Who did 4 
Colonel Treacy. The administrative contracting officers. 


to Mr. AnNprews. What did they find? 
Colonel Treacy. Iam not prepared tosayv. I donot. know 
en Mr. Anprews. Can anybody tell us that ¢ 


Colonel Saap. Lean. 

Mr. Anprews. What about it ? 

Colonel Saap. They will turn back $2 million and expect to per 
; haps turn back more. 
it | Mr. ANprews. You mean the Martin Co.? 
| Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. This is an examination that has gone on 
| by the Air Materiel Command constantly within the last year. I as- 

| sure you it has. 

Mr. ANprews. What contract is that. the first one? 
1 Colonel Saap. We are talking now about MACE A, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the one that they will turn back $2 million 
)- on? 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, of course, here we go again. 
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COMPARISON OF MACE WITH OTHER WEAPONS 


Mr. Anvrews. Let me ask a question before you start. You told 
me that the Navy had the REGULUS comparable to the MACE, 
What does the Army have 4 

Colonel Saap. In the field, at the present time, the Army does not 
have a missile that has the flexibility or the range of the MACE. 

Mr. Anprew. I am sure that they do not have one as good as the 
MACE, but do they have one that could serve the same purpose, 
namely, hitting a target 300 or 400 miles from where it is launched?! 

Colonel Saap. They do not have the range we have. 

Mr. Fioop. They do not have it because you have this pigeon. 
Sure. ‘That is why they do not have it. I have a lot of nose on my 
face, and so do you, and that is as plain as the nose on either your face 
or mine. Certainly. 

Here is the great strategic air arm who petitioned the Secretary of 
Defense for Navy’s POLARIS because they are the strategic air arm. 
The only thing that you have not asked for is boarding pikes and 
cutlasses. 

Now you are artillery. MACE A had to be deployed overseas. 
This has to be on foreign soil. 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Fioop. Sure. So the deployment program was just as present 
in MACE A as it was in MACE B, and deployment was not a condi- 
tion precedent giving birth to MACE B, was it? You gave that to 
me as the big reason, or to the chairman—you had to deploy overseas. 
There was no requirement for any place e Ise, was there? 

Colonel Saap. Of course not. 

Mr. Fioop. So then, of course, it was not the reason for B as dis- 
tinguished from A. 

Colonel Saap. Perhaps I did not make that point clear 

Mr. Fioop. You did not make it clear. Go ahead. 

Colonel Saap. Very well off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. This is a ground discharged weapon ? 

Colonel Saap. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. What you said followed QED. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. What are you going to get from ———— miles—sea- 
gulls? 

Colonel Saap. We will have the MACE B in- 

Mr. Fioop. You will have the MACE B where ? 

Colonel SAap. 

Mr. Frioop. When ? 

Colonel Saap. In the second quarter of the fiscal year ————. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an extraneous use of tense. That is not even in 
this budget. 

Colonel Saap. We have this inthe program. It is in the Air Force 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. How far will you fly MACE B? 

Colonel Saap. MACE B ean fly — statute miles from its launch 
position. 

Mr. Fioop. How far have you fired it ? 
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Colonel Saap. We have fired it 650 nautical miles. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have not fired it as a programed distance at any 
time / 

Colonel Saap. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet you are buying it to fire it ———. 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you just firing this on the basis of a — weapon, 
this procurement ? 

Colonel ANprEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Colonel Saap. Partially on the basis of its range. I can illustrate 
that point by pointing out that the ———— miles from ———— to ——— 
therefore, we need the range of that missile against the tactical target 
we will identify for this particular weapon. 


TACTICAL MISSION OF MACE 


Mr. FLoop. Why does the Air Force need it? Here is the ———— 


here is ———-. There is an army in ——— and there are Marines 
and Air Force bombers. What in the world does the Air Force want 
with long-range artillery to fire from ———— to ground installations 
on- —! 


Colonel Saap. I would have to speak about the structure of the 
command we have on the tactical side to answer your question in the 
time period that we are concerned with. May I talk to that? 

Mr. FLoop. You can talk to it because you have the right to say any- 
thing you want, but what in the world has that to do with what I 
asked you? What does the command structure have to do with firing 
a piece of artillery from point A on the ground to point B on the 
ground whether it is over water, through the air, or over the jungle? 
You are firing a ground weapon from point A to a target at point B. 
What does that have to do with the Air Force regardless of the chain 
of command, tactical, st rategic, or anything else ? 

Colonel Saap. We are charged, sir, with certain responsibilities— 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Frioop. What is your responsibility with reference to my 
question ¢ 

Colonel Saap. Among these is the maintenance of the tactical mis- 
sile mission. 

Mr. Fioop. That is no reason, it isa conclusion. I know that or you 
would not be here at this point, somebody else would. That is a con- 
clusion. What is the reason? 

Colonel Saap. Operational necessity based upon all-weather cover- 
age, 

Mr. Froop. What does that have to do with the Air Force? 

Colonel Saap. It is one of our responsibilities again. 

Mr. Froop. I do not think that you even know what I am talking 
about. Ido not blame you. You do not even appreciate the purpose 
of my question, do you? You are so narrowed on this mission that 
you do not see what I am driving at. My point is, Skipper, this is an 
artillery piece. This belongs to anybody except you. Now, for what 
particular reason do you want it? You have birds and missiles flying. 
You take the ICBM’s. You take the IRBM’s. You take your great 
bombers and all you can think of, your new fighters and the like, and 
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i am your best friend and your biggest mouthpiece, but when you 
insist on these fringe we: apons like BOMARC, and when you insist 
upon torturing your tactical mission to include a tactical ground-to- 
ground piece of ‘artille ‘ry then you are thinking like the old Air Force 
who used to be able to come up here and get anything they wanted by 
asking, get it carte blanche. They did not care whether the »y justified 
anything or not, and they did not have to justify, but the honeymoon 
is over. You have to justify this stuff here now, even the Air Foree, 
Why do you want this bird ¢ 

Colonel Saap. This bird is available to us in the time period when 
we badly need it for our tactical forces. The tactical forces are in 
existence at that time. They have to be given means to do the job. 
[ would like to point out to you that we are talking about ——— 
which is in a critical area of all-weather cover age ———. 

Mr. Frioop. In — 

Colonel Saap. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. What is there about in —¢ What makes it 
so peculiar vis-a-vis or any place else ? 





Colonel Saap. We originally based our conversation on — and 
I used that asa base. 
Mr. Froop. What is the reason that makes ——-—— so peculiarly 


vital in ——— which is not so of other areas ¢ 

Colonel Saap. They are all vital. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is no particular problem there. 

Colonel Saap. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. Then that goes as no answer, is that right ? 

Colonel Saap. No, of course not, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you want to take that back ? 

Colonel Saap. No, sir, I would like to continue to point out to you 
so long as we are charged with the tactical mission this weapon ful- 
fills a substantial portion of the all-weather coverage in our tactical 
systems in a critical time period. 

Mr. Frioop. You are doing the best you can. I do not blame you. 
You just work here. I know that. 

Mr. Minsuatyu. This weapon would more or less take over where 
the fighter-bomber left off in the last war? 

Colonel Saap. No, sir, it does not. This missile has been studied 
and it has been designed to complement the fighter-bomber forces. 

Mr. Minsnatt. Is not the tactical mission of this weapon the same 
as your close-in bomber of the last war? 

Colonel Saap. No,sir. This missile fulfills partially that. 

Mr. Minsuaty. I think a good bit of it. 

Colonel Saap. I might speak of some specific examples. 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. Proceed. 

Colonel Saap. The ————- MACE A groups now—and the same 
would apply to the deployment of MACE B—have identified, at the 
present time, ———— specific targets, and they have been identified 
for a year and a half. These targets compose a substantial portion of 
our ———. Now, when you speak of fighter-bombers, if I may inter- 
pret your remarks, you are speaking ‘of an interdiction ¢ campaign 
against which we will back up fighter-bombers but not replace them, 
and not take their mission over from them. 

Mr. Mrinsuaryi. What is a tactical mission? Let us start from 
seratch with this MACE. We have used as an example here a ground- 
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to-ground target from ———— to ———. What is the nature of the 
targets that you will knoc ko out ¢ 

Colonel Siap. Ports and airfields. 

Mr. Mrnsuauu. Where are your bombers going to be that did that in 
the last war ¢ 

Colonel Saap. They will be doing the same thing. 

Mr. Mrnsuaxy. Then you have more of this w raste and duplication 
and overlapping. That is exactly what we have been talking about. 

Colonel Saap. Not based on all-weather coverage. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me tell you something that I do not believe you 
are aware of, Mr. Minshall, and I do not believe the colonel is 
aware of it. You know what this bird is. When the IRBM fight was 
going on, JUPITER-THOR and when the jurisdiction was deter- 
mined for the Air Force and the IRBM, subsequent to the Key West 
agreement when the Army was backing up and trying to make the deal 
for operational tactical ground artillery to 500 miles, as soon as you 
got the IRBM you were operating with BOMARC, you came up 
with MACE and MATADOR to blanket the 500 miles. Do you not 
know that? That is beyond your level. Iam telling you. This is pro- 
tecting the Air Force’s flanks, you are afraid, when you are out of 
airplanes, } you are out of business. They will be storing excess Kansas 
wheat in that Air Force Academy and you will not have a reason 
for it. 

Mr. Minsnauu. I am very well aware of what you say, but I think 
it is an admission on the part of the Air Force that the manned 
aircraft is fast going out of the window. 

Mr. Fioop. They “have to protect themselves up to 500 miles because 
if they do not the Army will have it. That is why you gave birth 
to this one. Do you not know the Army petitioned for a 500-mile ex- 
tension after they lost the IRBM? Do you not know that? Do you 
not know that they asked for aircraft up to 10,000 pounds for spotters 
and liaison beyond the Key West agreement of 5,000 pounds? Do 
you not. know that they have been operational for 2 or 3 years in 
Verona with HONEST JOHN and CORPORAL with troops?) You 
know all that. 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. This MACE is an HONEST JOHN and CORPORAL 
with lace curtains and a better range. That is all. 

General Wersrer. I would merely support what the colonel has 
said, it isa part of the tactical mission as we know it. We feel that the 
MATADOR initially, and the MACE following, are a part of the 
tactical forces which we need to carry out the tactical mission assigned. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you adding anything to what the colonel has said / 

General Werstrer. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You certainly did not. 


COMPARISON OF MACE B WITH OTHER WEAPONS 


What is the speed at low altitude for your MACE B in mach? 
Colonel Saap. ——— 

Mr. Fioop. Low altitude? 

Colonel Saap. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I have —— 

What is your high altitude ? ¢ 


Colonel Saap. ———— 
Mr. Froop. I have your low altitude at ————-. Do you want to 
correct your figure? I ask you again, what is your speed at low alti- 
tude? 

Colonel Saap. ———— 

Mr. Fioop. What is your high altitude mach ? 

Colonel Saap. ———— 

Mr. Fioop. So Iam wrong on ———. 

Colonel Saap. That should read ——— which was the original es- 
timate. It is now ———. It has been changed. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, do you know what RE GULUS II was? 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It was a great Navy bird, some of us thought, a great 
pigeon. Defense scrapped it. It amazed me. Do you know what 
the speed of the REGULUS IT was, what her mach was at 800 nau- 
tical miles? 

Colonel SAap. I do. 

Mr. Foon. What was it ? 

Colonel Saap. ——— 

Mr. Frioop. That is lati: ——. At 1.000 nautical 
do you have for the mach for REGULUS IT? 

Colonel Saap. Profile would have to stay at 94 for a substantial 
portion of the way. 

Mr. Fioop. I have 1,000 nautical miles - “ 

Colonel Saap. It ¢ annot work that way. Your fuel— 

Mr. Froop. The Navy has worked it and shot it that w ay. 

Colonel Saap. Not mach 2 for 1,000 nautical miles. 

Mr. Froop. 1,400. 

Colonel Saap. They can dash at the tail end of the profile. That 
is what they do. It is a good capability. 

Mr. Fioop. That is like your extension of a shot on MACE, which 
you have shot ——— miles. 

You want to extend its field to ———— miles with money. You 
want to buy - — miles with MACE B and you have shot only 
600 miles. 

You want to buy the BOMARC at three times that, ———— miles 
is what you have shot, and you have tested to only ———. Is this 
different ? 

Colonel Saap. T am capable of commenting only on MACE B and 
a little on REGULUS I. 

Mr. Froop. I am telling you how much sense it makes. 

Colonel Saap. Let me tell you why we shot 650 nautical miles on 
MACE B. That is as far as the range went. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that not too bad? We ran out of real estate. 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You hope if we had enough real estate it would be good. 
Ts that it? 

Colonel Saap. No, sir. What happens is this: We were shooting at 
Holloman. 

Mr. Fxioop. I know that. That is when you said you shot 
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miles. You said the bird was for ———. Whose real estate were you 
using ? 


Colonel Saap. MACE A went ———. MACE B went 650. 
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Mr. Frioop. What happened to the other distance? You didn’t 
shoot it. 

Colonel Saap. Wecannot do it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Because you have no real estate ? 

Colonel Saap. That is correct. We are moving to Patrick this fall 
and we will be able to take full advantage of the range there with 
the MACE B. 

Mr. Fioop. Meanwhile you want money from us to buy them, any- 
way, and hope youare right. That is up to us, 

Colonel Saap. No, sir. You cannot demonstrate your full fuel 
capacity on the Holloman to Wendover range. 

Mr. Fioop. You want money to buy them, anyway. 

Colonel Saap. We certainly do and would like very much to have it. 

Mr, Froop. Beautiful and magnificent logic. Don’t you buy an 
automobile that way. You wouldn’t buy one for your kid that way, 
especially if it was a foreign car. 

What is your range on a MACE B, low altitude and high? 

Colonel Saap. Low altitude - miles, sir. This is above the 
eround, about ———— feet. 

Mr. F Loop. . 

Colonel] SAAD. Yes, sll 

Mr. Fioop. What is the high altitude ‘ 


Colonel Saab. - - statute miles. 

Mr. Froop. This is what | have. We are getting closer. I have 
you at miles on low altitude, speed — witha high alti- 
tude at . That is quite a difference, 

I have some support. My spies are standing up. Maybe you are 


wrong. 

The clerk of the committee hands me something I had not seen, 
which is headed “Guided Missile Budget 1960.” This is your own 
suppor ‘ting document. The figures I am reading are almost identical] 
with th 

Colone el Saap. All right, su 

Mr. Firoop. You are wrong, are you? 

Colonel Saap. All right, sir. I could be wrong. 

Mr. Froop. Well, well, well! I have been wrong—oh, not often, 
but I have been wrong. 

What is your altitude on the MACE B ceiling’? Give me a range, 
anywi LV. ; 

Colonel Saap. Altitude? ——— , SIT. 

Mr. Fitoop. What is the REGU LUS 

Colonel Saap. 60,000. 

Mr. Froop. What is the range of the REGULUS IT? 

Colonel Saap. I believe it was 1,200, perhaps capable of 1,500. I 
am not clear about that. 

Mr. Froop. What is the payload yield on your MACE B, mega- 
tons ¢ 

Colonel Saap. We have ——— warhead in it, which represents the 

Mr. Froop. I have - 

Colonel Saav. That is the yield, 

Mr. Froop. That is what I said - 


Colonel Saap. I beg your pardon. I thought you meant weight. 
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Mr. Froop. I asked specifically for payloads —, as to the 
MACE B. 

Colonel Saap. Right. 

Mr. Froop. The REGULUS for your information is - so 
the Navy says. 

You see what I have done. We were sold the REGULUS IT here. 
We thought we had a great bird. I still think so. I think they were 
wrong in seratching it. 

All these figures I asked you about show it is a much better bird 
than yours. 

Colonel Saap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Much better than yours, so that the De ‘partinent of De- 
fense serate thed the Navy REGULUS IT which the Air Force admits 

a much better bird than the one you have kept. 

( )f course that follows here—it is your Air Force. 

Colonel Saap. And three times the cost, sir. 

Mr Fioop. Do you know that the BOMARC cost more than the 
atom bomb did and we have not seen it yet? Be careful of Air Force 
fioures, Colonel. 

BOMARC cost over $2 billion. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you do not mean this: T did not know you 
nad taken over the Navy so far you were using Navy terminology. 
What “deck?” You fellows have gone pretty far. 

When I asked the Colonel as to the variances in altitude, T asked 
him for variances but he gave me altitude and I settled for that. 

The REGULUS is 500. I asked you for a range and you gave 
me an ultimate and I said all right. 

Now that this fellow raises the question, REGULUS is down to the 
deck at 500. 

Colonel Anprews. My ee was with REGULUS IT. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am talking about. What are you going 
to do, play ten pins? What are vou going to hit? What is your 
target under ———— feet with a MACE B at — miles on - 
regardless of weather? 

There is nothing different from the REGULUS ILI unless vou are 
voing to a ground strafe. 

That is all I have. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 


QUAIL 


Colonel Anprews. The GAM-72 QUAIL is a decoy missile de- 
signed to confuse and dilute the enemy warning and interceptor force. 
This decoy _ being developed and produced by the MeDonnell] Air- 
craft Co., . Louis. Mo. This missile is carried inte rnally by the 
B-52 ree r and released at a predetermined distance from the en- 
emy defense. 

In operation, this rather small missile appears on the enemy radar 
in about the same light, as a B-52 thereby leaving the enemy in doubt 
as to which targets are actually the B-52 bomber. This, in turn, 
forces him to conunit a larger portion of his air defense Weapons to 
defend against the penetration force. This missile also carries equip 
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ment which further adds to the enemy’s detection and interception 
problem. 

Our initial fiscal year 1959 plan contemplated continuation of the 
development program; buying missiles for training and initial opera- 
tional stock; and the initiation of procurement of ground support 
equipment and training equipment. The cost of this planned pro- 
grant was $22.5 million. As the J-85 engine, which powers the 
QUAIL has not progressed as rapidly as predicted, we have had to 
realine the production program. In order to make the QUAIL load- 
ing capability compatible with the other weapons that will be carried 
on the B-52, we have had to develop additional loading techniques 
and equipment. 

In our fiscal year 1960 request we are intending to complete all 
development work and procure QUAIL missiles for training and 
inventory, together with phased ground support equipment require- 
ments. 

Mr. Fioop. Will this bird be operational on any classification of the 
B-52, E, F, G, H? 

Colonel ANprews. Yes, sir. 

The next three items on page 11 of the justification book that I 
wish to discuss are the drones. 

DRONES 


Our drone development and procurement programs are necessary in 
order to evaluate the military worth of advanced air defense systems, 
train and maintain air-to-air proficiency of our air defense pilots, 
and train and maintain profic iene Vv of gunnery crews on our str ategic 
bombers. In order to accomplish, as economically as possible, these 
necessary tasks, the Air Force uses a variety of targets and simulators 
These include such devices as simple incendiary flares suspended from 
parachutes to simulate the infrared radiation of an enemy bomber 
large size aluminum-type parachutes to duplicate the structural mass 
of aircraft; obsolete aircraft; inexpensive drones, such as the radio- 
plane OQ-19D drone for training gunners of our strategic bombers; 
and more sophisticated drones ¢ apable of flying at supersonic speeds 
and high altitudes. This last item is needed to represent the enemy 
threat in the development testing of modern weapons such as BO- 
MARC, FALCONS, NIKE, HAWK, and in training of our air 
defense crews. We attempt whenever possible, and feasible, to pro- 
vide the most economical drone for the job to be done. 

The Q-2 FIREBEE drone is used for training interceptor pilots 
in air-to-air rocketry. It is a high subsonic, high altitude, recov- 
erable target. It flies at speeds of up to 580 miles per hour at a 
maximum altitude of 40,000 feet and has a duration of 1 hour. It 
is being produced by the Ryan Aeronautical Co., at San Diego, 
Calif. It is powered by the J-69 1,700- Seager turbojet. en- 
gine produced by the C ontinental Engine Co., at Toledo, Ohio. The 
control equipment for this drone is produc ed. . the Collins Radio 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Our fise al year 1959 request was for $29.8 million, for which we 
had planned to buy 360 drones, together with a small amount of 
ground-support equipment. Although this was the most economi- 
eal drone that we could buy for the intended purpose, it was found 
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to have deficiencies in its radar reflectivity and automatic scoring 
device aspects. Improvements to correct these have been found, and 
we have canceled our previous plans to buy 3860 of the early ver- 
sion. With a revised fiscal year 1959 estimate of $20.7 million, we 
now propose to procure 75 of the improved model, the Q-2C, to- 
gether with associated flight testing and a small amount of ground 
support equipment. 

Our fiscal year 1960 request is for $23.9 million. Through January 
1, 1959, we had accepted 434 Q-2 cian of various configurations. 

The Q-4A PING PONG drone is designed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of such advanced air defense weapons as the BOMARC, NIKE, 
and GAR-3 and GAR+4 FALCONS. It is supersonic and has a 
flight duration of up to 40 minutes. In addition to being used during 
the research and deve lopment testing of these adv: anced systems, the 
drone will be used by the Air Defense Comimand in conducting pro- 
ficiency training of their F-106 interceptor pilots and for traiming 
BOM AR C vs. 

The ¢ ory ‘i being produced by the Radioplane Division of the 
Nort hrop Aircraft Co., at Van Nuys, Calif. It has a microwave 
ouldance system produced by the Sperry Gyro Co., Long Island, N.Y. 
The propulsion system ini itially intended for use on this drone was the 
Fairchild J—83 turbo pe 

Our request for fiscal year 1959 was for $46.1 million for the com- 
poe of development tiie and procurement of 60 drones, together 
with a small amount of ground a equipment. While the de- 
velopme nt of the airframe, electroni components, a di recovery system 
were progressing as planned, the J-83 engine termination, which was 
accomplished at the same time the GOOSE decoy was terminated, has 
necessitated a reorientation of this program. We now plan to use 
the General Electric J—-S5 engine on the Q—-4+. As a result of this 
reorientation, we will now procure only 19 Q—4 drones, together with 
necessary engineering and testing for an estimated cost of $39.5 million. 

Our fiseal vear 1960 request is for $45.4 million. ‘To date we have 
accepted 15 Q—4 drones of an earlier version. 

The OQ-19D is a relatively inexpensive target drone used to train 
cunners of our strategic bombers. This drone is also used extensively 
by the Army and Navy for training NIKE and TERRIER crews, 
and also for training crews who man conventional antiaircraft guns. 
This drone is being produced by the Radiopl: ine Division, Northrop 
Aireraft Co., at Van Nuys, Calif. It is powered by a piston engine 
of 72 horsepower, which is prod eed by the Mi ( ‘ullough Co., at 
Inglewood, Calif. It has a simple radio command control system 
which is operated from a ground station. It has a maximum altitude 
of 23,000 feet and flies at about 228 miles per hour. 

Although we had not originally planned to procure any of these 
drones during fiscal year 1959, we found that those procured in prior 
years were being consumed in training at a greater rate than antici- 
pated. For this reason we are now procuring 906 of the OQ-19D 
drone at an estimated cost of $2.5 million. Our fiscal year 1960 request 
is also for $2.5 million. 

The Army and Navy procure their requirements for this drone 
through the Air Force, and slightly over 30,000 OQ-19D_ drones 


of various configurations have been delivered to date tor Army-Navy- 
Air Force use. 
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LACK OF ADEQUATE DRONES 


Mr. Froop. When we were on aircraft one of the clerks suggested 
I reserve this question on drones until this presentation. 

[ have heard serious criticisms made, serious questions raised, by 
Air Force people and by every airbase I have been on in the con- 
tinental United States and overseas, that we have a serious deficiency 
in our drone program, that our Air Force troops do not have a fair 
and proper and adequate drone program. 

We are deficient in drones. The Air Force people cannot do what 
they would like to do and are supposed to do because they do not 
have a proper drone inventory, and they tell me that it is not just 
somebody squawking or sounding off, that they are not fooling, that 
they mean it, and it is serious. 

I have a half dozen different notes in my office over a period of 2 
or 3 vears on that. 

A month ago I called two men in the United States about it, one man 
whocame in from England. 

I asked if that is so. The reason T did not bring it up before is that 
I was asked to wait until today to ask about drones. 

I do not know the facts because I made no investigation, but the 
fivhting soldiers tell me this is serious and dangerous. 

neral Wersrer. I believe your information is correct. We have 
had a serious problem with drones, Mr. Flood, and we are trying to 
overcome it, but it is perfectly true that we have not had the kinds of 
drones we would like to have for training firings of the combat crews. 

As I say, we are trying to overcome this. 

Mir. Froop. The men I talked to do not know anything about that 
end of it. All I know is that they do not have drones. These are 
fighting troops. 

General Werstrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. They do not have drones. How can you run an Air 
Force without drones? We do not have the drones. 

[ don’t care what the reason is. If it is as serious and as dangerous 
as they say, and vou agree, then why would it have passed by this 
afternoon unless I raised the question ? 

| understand this situation is serious. If it 1s money, speak up. 

If it is not money, whose fault is it? The fighting troops are in 
trouble. 

General Wesstrer. That is correct, sil 

Mr. Froop. That is bad. 

General Werster. One of the deficiencies has been lack of the Q-4 
drone, the supersonic drone which could be used. 

We think that the program we are presenting will help toward alle- 
viating this deficiency. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very unsatisfactory answer, Mr. Chairman. 
It isan attempt at an answer, but if the facts are as I stated them and 
as this general indicates, it is a totally unsatisfactory answer to a 
serious, major, Air Force problem. 

Mr. Manon. General, you have said “Yes” to all of the criticisms 
and complaints referred to by Mr. Flood. 

Now you have said that you have too few drones, I assume, and you 
do not have very good ones, that is, those you have are not good ones. 
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Why have you not done anything about it ? 
General Wensrer. Sir, I think we have been trying to do something 
about it but it has been a program which has slipped. 

As I stated, I believe the Bren Wwe are presenting does move 
toward correcting the deficie ne 

Mr. Manion. You have just ded for more drones. You are not 
asking for anything especi: ally different, are you / 

General Wersrer. The Q-4, for which we are asking, will help. 
We do not yet have those in the inventory. 

Mr. Manion. You think, then, this might be part of the answer? 

General Wessrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is unsatisfactory, Mr. Chairman. I ask that you 
request a report be made on this element of the entire Air Force 
operation. 

If it is true it is serious, dangerous, and bad. 

This is a superticial reply. 

Mr. Ritey. Did they request this in the budget ? 

Mr. Manon. I would say that a country which has selagene an 
ICBM and a POLARIS submarine system and a NIKE-ZEUS 
not subject to any criticism for their failure to be able to achieve an 
early product, but it seems to me a reflection on the milit: ary and on 
industry if we cannot produce a reasonably satisfactory drone. 

General Friepman. Of course, in developing drones there are real 
problems. 

If we were to meet all specifications required to test the weapons, we 
would be building an article which would be more expensive than the 
item which it is intended to simulate. 

For example, we would have to put reflectivity into the thing to give 
it a sense of reality, and maneuverability. 

This is under very serious study. It is not just a question of money 
but it is a question of attempting to find the right direction in which 
to move. 

We have contemplated using certain missiles, and we have used the 
X-—10 in certain instances in order to get a high Mach target. 

We are planning to drone-configure the F-104, but this gives you 
an idea of the type of equipment we are talking about here. 

It is no longer a matter of just sending up one of these very simple 
articles we are talking about here and getting the job done. 

Mr. Manon. The drone business, then, is more complicated than 
it appears to be on the surface ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

For instance, assume we are training crews to shoot down an enemy 
“BOMARC.” It has been admitted the BOMARC is a rather ex- 
pensive article. Now assume the problem of constructing a drone 
to simulate an incoming BOMARC in order to get realistic crew 
training. 

You would not only have to design a BOMARC configured missile, 
but you would also require added instrumentation, control features 
and guidance in the bird which, in the event you did not get a direct 
hit, would give you an indication of how far you missed. This fea- 
ture is required to determine whether or not the accuracy was within 
lethal range had you actually fired with an atomic warhead. You 
certainly would not, as a matter of common practice, fire atomic 
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weapons in crew training firing exercises. You would also like to de- 
sign into a costly drone, the feature of recoverability, 

[t isa very complicated item. I happened to be in General LeMay’s 
office when he was being briefed on this problem, and I can assure you 
it is being given very high level consideration. 

Mr. Manion. Is this Just a new development or have you been work- 
ing on this for a long time ? 

General Frrepman. We have been working on it a long time. I 
think the Q—-4, as General Webster says, is a step in the right di- 
rection. 

When we start getting on to more sophisticated weapons, with 
ereater capabilities, ranges, et cetera, then we are complicating the 
drone problem further. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of drone would you have for the anti- 
ICBM? 

General FriepMan. I find that one hard to envisage. Maybe we 
would go to some sort of a ground simulator, much as we use a Link 
trainer to simulate flying training. I just don’t know. 

This is the extent of the problem we are talking about here. It is 
not a matter of throwing up a tin plate and shooting it with a pistol 
by any means. 

Mr. Fioop. I raised the question because with all of the excitement, 
all of the attention and hearings devoted to the glamorous ICBM 
and the glamorous satellites, as usual the fighting troops get whatever 
attention they can honestly get, and that is about all. 

There are more things to these budgets and hearings than satellites 
and ICBM’s, a lot more. 

General FrrepMan. I would like to assure you it is not a question 
of shrugging it off. 

Mr. Maiton. Do you need additional funds for this? I assume not. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I believe I can state there was nothing of 
this nature in our initial submission to the Secretary of Defense which 
was reduced on the basis of dollar considerations. 

Mr. Manon. What about the state of the art in other countries ? 

Have they produced a better answer to this than we have ? 

General Frrepman. I frankly cannot answer your question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Anprews. What is your loss record on these drones? How 
often can you use them ? 

Colonel Andrews. Which ones ? 

Mr. Anprews. Any of them. 

Colonel Borie. On the Q-2 we have had as many as 12 flights. On 
some of the higher performance drones, for instance the Q-4, the 
one General Webster addressed himself to, we anticipate we will get 
an average of three flights, that is, if the drone is not shot down, if it 
isnot killed. We will recover it and get three flights. 

Mr. Froop. I think most of our trips to these airbases and Army 
and Navy bases are a waste of the taxpayers’ money for different rea- 
sons than the newspapers say. 

We spend davs and hours going through these things and then the 
staff officers dismiss them. 

There is not enough care, analysis, and consideration being eiven 
by anvbody to reports in the field by Members of Congress and investi- 
ontors 
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It gets to staif level and then it poohs out, and that is the end of 
the drones as an example. Everybody is satisfied with drones except 
the fellows who are out there trying to learn something all over the 
world. 

General FriepMan. I did not indicate we were satisfied, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Nothing will happen. Nobody asked for money. You 
are the budget man. 

Anything I say about drones and anything the fighting troops sa 
about drones will come to nothing, that is the end of it for 1960. Noth- 
ing will happen. 

Next subject. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Colonel Anprews. Before proceeding to the balance of the items 
that make up the fiscal year 1960 budget request of this appropriation, 
[ will refer to the fiscal year 1959 program. Tab 43, on page 17, and 
cover the remaining changes to the fiscal year 1959 program as pre- 
— to your committee last year which are now reflected in the 
cal year 1959 program and not discussed up to this time. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAM 


Our fiscal year 1959 re« juest for the SM—62 intercontinental surface- 
to-surface SNARK, whicl h is produced by the Northrop Aircraft Co. 
at Hawthorne, Calif.. was for $65 million to procure 17 missiles and 
a partial squadron set of equipment, At that time, we had planned 
to include in our fiscal year 1960 program five additional SNARK 
missiles, and the balance of the squadron equipment to complete pro- 
curement of the one SNARK squadron. As a result of subsequent 
cost negotiations with the contractor, we found that we could save $6 
million by buying the additional five missiles and the ground equip- 
ment during fiscal year 1959. Accordingly, we now plan to buy out 
this program for $85 million, or some $20 million more than we had 
initially included in our fiseal year 1959 estim: ates, 

Our aqneel to this committee for the SM-73 GOOSE decoy, which 
was being produced by the Fairchild Airplane & Engine Corp., 
at their Hagerstown, Md., facility, was for $52.1 million for com 
pletion of development, and procurement of 88 missiles and associated 
ground support equipment. With the advent of the positive control 
concept for our strategic bombardment force, and other changes in 
operational concept, the GOOSE system became progressively less 
attractive than previously visualized. Because of these considerations, 
the priority of this penetration aid within the overall Air Force 
strategic systems was lowered in favor of other more promising sys 
tems, and the decision was made to cancel the program. Cancellation 
was effected on December 4, 1958, and we have reserved $12 million 
of the $52.1 million for terminating all activities associated with this 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the buy list. 

The balance of the items include missile advance buy and credit, and 
component improvements, industrial facilities, and modification. 

I can cover that and hit the highlights of it if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 
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MISSILE ADVANCE BUY AND CREDIT 


Colonel ANprEews. We are following the same practice of protect- 
ing component leadtime in the missile appropriation that I previously 
expl uined in the aircraft appropriation. Referring to page 17, tab 
43, you will note that the advance buy in fiscal year 1959 for the fiscal 
year 1960 is $41.6 million. The details, outlined on page 18, indicate 
that the major portion is applied to propulsion units, a normal, long 
leadtime item. Referring back to page 11, you will note that the 
advance buy in fiscal year 1960 for the fise al year 1961 program is 
estimated at $30.6 million. On page 12 you will note the details of 
this account, and as in fiscal year 1959, propulsion units are the 
principal item to be procured in advance. 


MISSILE SPARES FOR OTHER THAN BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Reference is made to tab 43, page 11, of the justification book. 

The fiscal year 1960 estimate for spares to support other missiles is 
$47.9 million representing 6.2 percent of the estimated hardware cost 
of the missile program, For fiscal year 1959 the Congress appropri- 
ated $62.1 million for missile spares support. This repr -esented 8.8 per- 
cent of the estimated hardware cost. The current fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram is $60 million. 

Some of our best management attention is being devoted to the mis- 
sile spares program. All of the advanced provisioning techniques 
which were covered in detail in the aircraft spares presentation are 
being applied in missile provisioning as well. These include the 
phased procurement policy, the specialized management procedures 
for Hi-Valu items, and the stockage of selected maintenance parts in 
repair kit form. Application of these policies is enabling us to hold 
spares procurement to a minimum. 


COMMON IN-SERVICE GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


As previously stated, under the new budget structure the ground 
support and training equipment, and modification thereof, required 
for direct support of missiles already delivered and in service is now 
included in the missile procurement appropriation. The total of $6.6 
million required for this support can be broken down into the follow- 
ng two categories: 

. Spares: The requirement of $4.1 million in this area is to pro- 
se spares support for the ground equipment used in conjunction 
with missiles such as MATADORS, GAR’s, and SNARKS procured 
In bd ior years. 

Modifie: ation and modernization support: The requirement of 
$2.5 million in this area will modify and/or modernize items of mis- 
sile ground support equipment for purposes of system compatibility 
and ipereased efficiency. 


COMPONENT IMPROVEMENT—MISSILES 


As heretofore explained in discussing the aircraft appropriation, we 
continue to improve components that are already in production. As 
in the aircraft appropriation, this engineering effort relates princi- 
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pally to engines. By this method we can realize the full growth 
potential of engines and at the same time improve producibility, de- 
pendability, and ease of maintenance. The benefits that accrue to the 
Government from these efforts are obvious. The amount of $33.8 
million is required for the improvement of missile engines in fiscal 
year 1960. <A list of these engines is shown on tab 43, page 13. 

In fiscal year 1959, $11.6 million is applied to missile engine in- 
provement as classified in that program under the new budget struc- 
ture. These details are reflected on page 19 of the same tab. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


This program supports the same type of effort explained in our 
presentation of the aircraft facilities program. For fiscal year 1960, 
missile facilities in addition to ballistic missile requirements, are 
estimated at $22.6 million. This budget program is detailed on page 
14, tab 43. 

The largest single projects are in support of the GAM-72, the 
QUAIL, and the J—85 e1 igine. The QUAIL has been previously facili- 
tized with prior year funds in a new missile assembly building pro- 
vided by McDonnell. Fiscal year 1960 facilities estimate of $1.7 mil- 
lion will provide production line support, such as electric power and 
handling equipment, test, calibration, and checkout equipment for pro- 
duction acceptance. 

The J—85 production base is being built toward a higher production 
rate. Fiscal year 1960 estimate of $2.2 million will provide machinery 
and equipment, such as special boring machines, form grinders, de- 
magnetizers, and other short le: \dtime items. In this program we re- 
quire smaller fine precision equipments not presently available in 
Government reserves to produce our smallest jet engine to date. 

At Marquardt, Van Nuys, Calif., the continuing modernization of 
the advanced ramjet development facility will require funds to 
increase reliability, efficiency, and safety as related to the use of high 
energy fuel. 

In the GAR-9 program, $1 million is a for machinery and 
equipment, laboratory and test equipment, and related handling equip- 
ment to continue the development program. 

Minor facility expansions will total $9 million. These expansions, 
if under $500,000 will be administered and approved by Air Materiel 
Command. 

The housekeeping accounts provide the same general support ex- 
plained in presenting the aircraft facility program. Nonrecurring 
maintenance of Air Force owned capital equipment and facilities, $3 
million (machine tool modernization, $1 million), and preparation for 
shipment of machine tools to and from storage sites, $3 million. 


MISSILE MODIFICATIONS 


We are requesting $2.2 million in fiscal year 1960 to provide for the 
modernization of in-service missiles through modification of the basic 
weapon system or its components. 

During fiscal year 1960, our requirement is primarily for correction 
of service revealed operational deficiencies. 
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In the future, as our operational inventory increases, we anticipate 
a corresponding increase in dollar requirements in this program for 
both improvements in capability and correction of operational 
deficiencies. 

\ detailed presentation of the aircraft and missiles modernization 

wane am has already been given to you by General Hewitt. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my presentation of the Air Force 
missile procurement appropriation for fiscal year 1960. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR Fiscal YEAR 1960 


Missile procurement, Air Force—Summary of requirements 


| 
Activity | 1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


1. Missile procurement and production. - $562, 000, 000 | $1, 322, 300, 000 $1, 235, 400, 000 


! 

2. Ground support e juipment_.- | 403, 634, 000 688, 521, 000 642, 500, 000 

3. Development, test, and evaluation support...- 1, 113, 100, 000 1, 050, 000, 000 885, 200, 000 
| = 

Ww Total.------ aes | 2,078, 734,000 | 3, 060, 821, 000 2, 763, 100, 000 
' 


| | 


MISSILE SPARES 


Mr. Anprews. On page 28, Colonel, what do you mean by missile 
spares for other than ballistic missiles, where you show your request 
for 1959 is $62.1 million ¢ 

Colonel ANprews. Yes, sir. It is 7.9 percent of the estimated hard 
ware cost for fiscal year 1959. 

Our improvements and attention to this spares area is such that 
we are doing everything we can to buy the least amount of spares 
we can possibly g get ‘by with. 

Mr. Froop. That is other than ballistic missiles, 8 percent of your 
hardware costs other than ballistic missiles. 

Colonel ANprews. Yes, sir, other than ballistic missiles. 

The ballistic missile program was covered by General Schriever. 

This buy list on page 11 deals with missiles other than ballistic 
missiles. They have nothing to do with the ballistic missile program 
which General Schriever covered. 

Mr. Fioop. What are these missile spares? Will you tell us more 
about it? 

Colonel ANnprews. These missile spares are the same as aircraft 
spares, but procured in much smaller quantities. 

When we buy a missile there is a certain amount of spares which 
must be prov idedasa package with the missile so that when it arrives 
in the field, it has with it the spares required for support of its initial 
period of operation—in other words, support for its programed check- 
outs or launchings during the first few months of field operation. 


ADVANCED BUY IN 1960 


Mr. Manon. What missiles are involved in your advanced buy in 
1960 ? 

Colonel Anprews. The QUAIL, the HOUND DOG, Q-2C, Q-4, 
and TM-76-B. 


COMPONENT IMPROVEMENTS 





Mr. Manon. What component improvements do you contemplate in 
the J-52 engine (HOUND DOG), RJ-48 engine (BOMARC B), 
M-16 engine (MACE B), and M-58 (FALCON) ?¢ How essential 
are these improvements to meet the requirements you have set for the 
missiles # 

Colonel Anprews. I have details on each. I can furnish them for 
the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ESSENTIAL IMPROVEMENTS TO MEET MISSILE REQUIREMENTS 


Essential component improvements on the J—52 engine for the Hounp Do6 
missile include a 150-hour engine qualification requirement to provide addi- 
tional thrust for the B-52 during takeoff. Additional improvement engineering 
will be required to provide an exhaust nozzle redesign to support the low level 
mission requirement. Additional engineering will include redesign of engine 
compressor to adapt the engine to the missile inlet configuration and to increase 
altitude starting reliability. 

Other engineering and state-of-the-art improvements are considered essential 
in this engine to take advantage of the full growth possibilities. Efforts toward 
increased thrust, and Mach performance, reduction of SFC (specific fuel con- 
sumption), reduction of weight, and increased reliability will be continued. 

The RJ48 Bomare engine essential improvements include the redesign of 
engine burner system, and redesign of inlet air flow configuration to improve 
component efficiency ; and an oxidizing system to extend altitude performance. 

Other engineering and state-of-the-art improvements that are essential to the 
advancement in ramjet altitude, thrust, and speed technology will be continued. 
Redesign of engine for the use of high energy fuels (HEF) are included in this 
program. 

The essential improvements required on the M-58 and M-16 rocket boosters 
are in the improvement of the igniter system and liner adhesive. 

Other improvements include propellant improvements and the correction of 
service-revealed difficulties. 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to say for the record that it is my opinion 
that the people who operate in these missile fields at high levels should 
be aware of what is going on across the board in the “Department of 
Defense in the areas in which they operate. 

It seems to me that people who testify about the REGULUS II 
for the Navy ought to know about the somewhat comparable missiles 
in the Air Force. 

It seems to me at some time during the year Air Force offic ers should 
be briefed on Navy and Army missile programs, and the Navy officers 
should be briefed in Air Force and Army missiles, and so forth. 

If we are going to have unification and really have a definitive pro- 
gram we have to have a better appreciation by all the services of this 
national problem. 

The problem of missiles is not a problem of the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force. It isa problem of all the services. 

I think there is a vast amount of room for improvement. 

Mr. ANprews. By all means, in my humble opinion, the Air Force 
should be interested in the Army ZEUS program. 

They admit we need anti-missile-missile systems. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody admits that. 

Mr. ANprews. And they have none in sight in the Air Force. 
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Here the Army has one which is almost ready for production, and the 
Air Force seems to know nothing about it. 

Mr. Manon. It is not possible for any human being to know all 
things about all subjects, but we do need, it seems to me, a better 
understanding and coordination of these programs. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General FrrepMan. I might agree, sir, that one can construe from 
the record that the Air Force has no interest, shall we say, in these 
other missiles. I do not believe this to be the case. In fact, I am 
certain it is not the case. 

I think Colonel Saad, who discussed the MACE weapon today, 
showed a very close working relationship with the capabilities of 
the REGULUS, as a specific example. 

As you indicate, we are covering an extremely wide field. And 
again, not to apologize, I am certain that we have project officers in 
the Air Foree who could speak equally as conversantly with regard 
to the counterpart weapons in the other services as did Colonel Saad. 
The problem is trying to load them all into this room at the same 
time. 

We are dealing with a tremendously wide area and we are attempting 
to hold down the number of witnesses to something more practical. 

I believe that the record will show that the Air Force has taken a 
rather broad outlook as to the overall problem. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true. 

General FrrepMan. In these hearings we have tried to discuss our 
weapons without trying to sell our product. on the basis of pointing 
out everything wrong with the other services’ weapons and, as | 
recall, the chairman and others on the committee made note of this 
fact previously in the record. 

In other words, we have had assigned to us, certain roles and mis- 
sions. We have assessed the threat in light of those roles and missions. 

We have proceeded to develop and obtain and buy the best. weapons, 
get them into our arsenal to counter this threat consistent with these 
roles and missions. If there is any argument as regards our part in 
these roles and missions then I would not think the argument is with 
us, but perhaps elsewhere. 

I should also like the record to indicate that no longer—and I can 
speak only for the past 4 years—can we dash off by ourselves and 
produce weapons without someone having taken a very close look 
at the situation, that someone being the Office of the Secertary of 
Defense. 

We think we have acted in good faith in all this. There are cer- 
tainly difference of opinion. There is room for a difference of 
opinion, and I respect differences of opinion. 

To sum it all up, I think that we are doing the job as we see it, 
consistent with the directives that have been put on us, and this is 
the basis for our justification. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
all of these things should be brought together and decisions should 
be hammered out. I assume they are. I assume there are people 
there who are familiar with the various aspects of these programs. 
T also assume that in the screening of these programs by their scientific 
people and others they have determined on a certain course of action, 
and that course of action is presented to us. 
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I think it would be a healthy thing if the represent: itives of the 
three services could get together themselves and hammer out these 
things, criticize each other’s products, and really come to a realization 
of what goes on in the Department of Defense to a greater degree 
than is done at this time. 

General Frrepman. I think objective criticism is a good thing, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Let us not dispose of this very ducky family relation- 
ship in the last 20 minutes here. The fact remains, if what you say 
is true, necessary, and good, we all hope for it. The general says 
certain of these things are done at this level and presentations are 
made. However, the only people who do not know about this is the 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations. All we get is the synthesis 
of all this doubletalk that goes on downtown and up they come and 
present us with a fait accompli. 

I thought my job on this committee was to find out what gave birth 
to this synthesis. However, the minute you do that that is les majeste. 
You cannot do that. You are flying in the face of the gods. I do not 
know anything about. what produced these conclusions. All I get is 
& presentation and the conclusion. I do not know what happened. 

I will vote money for a half dozen Air Force progr ams here which 
[ do not think belong to the Air Force. I want to be the best friend 
they have in their field, and I have no way of knowing and there 
will be no presentation made across my table on the other side of this 
at alle - pt what I can dig out. 

The Army people are afraid to talk to me on the phone. I have 
been trying for 48 hours to get two Army officers. They know what 
is going on up here. They are scared to death. They will not talk to 
me. I can get no information. 

Mr. Manon. I think it might be well to have some kind of a staff 
study as to the adequacy of this matter of correlating the various 
missile programs. We are now getting down to a relatively small 
number of missiles compared to the way the program once was. There 
have been a lot of cancellations, and so forth. Now it ought to be 
where everybody in any service and certainly members of important 
committees should be able to understand all the major pros and cons 
in connection with this problem. 

Mr. Weaver. Why could we not have a comparison chart? I know 
it would be helpful to me as a guide. We have the Army with one 
setup, the Air Force with another, and the Navy. As we go through 
one service, we could compare them with the others. 

Mr. Manion. We have had the Weapon System Evaluation Group 
or Board before us previously. These kinds of meetings do not always 
prove very productive. We shall have another try and maybe we can 
come up with something which would be helpful to us. 

Mr. Mixsirarz. Is this too trivial a matter for the Joint Chiefs to 
discuss among themselves and help resolve some of these more or less 
minor differences ? 

Mr. Manon. If we had a study made of this and all this stuff 
pinpointed, we might be able to find out more about it. I do not 
know to what extent the Joint Chiefs of Staff discuss this, but this 
would be controversial, so very probably the Joint Chiefs would not 
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it to spoil a meeting by discussing whether or not you should have 
one type of missile versus another type. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t take this to the Joint Chiefs. I will give you the 
vote. Do you want to know what the vote will be? I can give you 
the vote on any issue like that now. Don’t take it to the Joint Chiefs. 
I can give you the answer. 

Mr. Manon. They ought to discuss these important matters and, 
in my opinion, they Will be « ‘compelled to. Public opinion will require 
that they do it in the future. If they do not do it, they will not hear 
the end of it, as far as I am concerned. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. It is perfectly all right for the Joint Chiefs to have 
differences of opmion. It is perfectly natural and healthy. But 
they should hammer these things out and discuss them and agree SO 
far as they can, and at least be familiar with the major issues in- 
volved. That is what I feel we have a right to insist upon. 

Mr. Ritry. We have to reconcile our differences up here. 

Mr. Minsnauu. The whole decision, then, rests pretty much with 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. He follows the recommendation of the majority vote 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Minsrauz. He did not in the case of an aircraft carrier. He 
did not have the benefit of any vote in the case of the aircraft car- 
rier, because they did not vote on it and did not even discuss it in the 
Joint Chiefs meeting. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly not. They made a deal for one carrier 
against so many bombers. That is the end of that. You don’t talk 
about that. You make a deal. 

Mr. Minsnatu. Iam not defending them. 

Mr. Froop. I know you are not. They never debated the carrier. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Andrews, I recognize that you have an almost 
impossible task here in presenting these matters. It is highly com- 
plicated, and it is difficult to cope with such a terrifically complex 
problem. You have done an excellent job. We do not wish to be 
unfair or unreasonable. We just want somehow to find the answer 
to these problems which perplex us all. 

Thank you very much. 
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OTHER PROCUREMENT, ATR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


COL. C. W. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. J. B. BESTIC, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS- 
ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

COL. H. W. POWELL, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

COL. R. E. FERGUSON, DIRECTORATE OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

COL. R. T. HOSKEN, CHIEF, ELECTRONICS SYSTEMS DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. W. W. BAILEY, CHIEF, COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS - ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

ALBERT J. HEINZMANN, CHIEF, PROGRAM INTEGRATION OFFICE, 
DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

FRANK A. FISHBURNE, CHIEF, OTHER PROCUREMENT BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Weapons, amr inition, and propellants 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
=n 
| 


$57, 109, 000 


2. Vehicular equipment Bh i ‘ < Saignal a ka 35, 040, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment __ id . te a Us 742, 200, 000 
4. Other base maintenance and support equipment ___}|_..._- neath neieatia cts 3 137, 900, 000 
5. Development, test, and evaluation support aes 26, 100, 000 
i , ees ase ee Sere eg eee 
Total direct obligations Sela aie tie Re ite mani irae ine in irene ah eer 998, 300, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 





1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellants pistndeeewencuu: ieee SS SCE 3, 300, 090 
2. Vehicular equipment , 2 enwbeet hs centhswibe cub abn dbhbeutcasd 12, 000, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment Sd lt aed cs Segal elt a Nar ta 13, OVO, DOU 
4. Other base maintenance and support equipment. __|_. hoaae ude chae | 4, 700, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations ___-_- 4 Se ad ee 33, 000, 000 
Total obligations _______- sscidesd waa as ce mica al bihinnt btiehechtkcamcpatnial aes ae 


Financing: | 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Procurement other | 
than aircraft and missiles, Air Force’? (1960 appropria- | 
tion act eo asc ae se ee wind cunbiebouedeed . —65, 300, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts ate SS : Soe = ee —33, 000, 009 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
materiel common to U.S. requirements ordered by mili- 

tary assistance in current year 


wn nn enn een nen ene 2 =| oo eo ee - ----| -------------e — 2, OOU, Ulu 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


252, 200, 000 


Appropriation (new obligati::al aui ity ae ‘i — aa ---| 1, 165, 200 
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Object classijication 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Direct obligations: 
03 Transportation of things Jaane astute ‘ a 
OS Supplies and materials , : = 


| $8, 300, 000 
09 Equipment : a : : | 

| 

1 

| 


152, 300, 000 
$33, 900, 000 
10 Lands and structures. -- 3, 800, 000 
998, 300, 000 


Total direct obligations. --- =e decanta wexeane ssee 


Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials_- 


: . ; sanaee 7, 300, 000 
09 Equipment-_-.....--- caw ; és Sa aie Bi sie 25, 


700, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations. _ 33, 000, 000 


Total obligations - -. --- — istieN aaa aa | si aiadet 1, 031, 300, 000 
| 
oman -_ ae Se RESEND 


Mr. Manon. We shall now turn to “Other procurement, Air Force.” 
JUSTIFICATION Data 


Please place in the record at this point tables showing the sum- 
mary of requirements and the source of financing for this appropria- 
tion. 


(The tables follow :) 


Summary of requirements 


Activity | 1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 





1, Weapons, ammunition and ee Sue aeek $55, 263, 000 $85, 663, 000 $80, 200, 000 
2 Vehicular equipment : Ee ee 8 oo | 48, 135, 000 | 92, 969, 000 | 86, 400, 000 
3. Electronic weapon support equipment (stasepceeyes 409, 981, 000 652, 326, 000 | 778, 500, 000 
4. Telecommunication equipment--_-......-.---.----..- | 61, 043, 000 140, 047, 000 } 149, 200, 000 
5, Other base maintenance and support e quipm ent 144, 676, 000 | 150, 376, 000 140, 400, 000 
6. Industrial facilities se Soult 7, 400, 000 | 7, 400, 000 15, 300, 000 
7, Development, test and evaluation support - eee | 78, 000, 000 | 52, 500, 000 33, 500, 000 

Petal PeaIPONIONEG: = ooo csicacskdecpaieccaeses 804, 498,000 | 1, 181, 281, 000 1, 283, 500, 000 


| 
| 


Summary of requirements 














| 
| 
Activity per President’s budget 19658 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
| = 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellants_------- ee $55, 263, 000 | $85, 663, 000 $80, 200, 000 
o. WORIAOUE ISGRININOIIE ro coe ot 2a ok xen wgenitesange | 48, 135, 000 | 92, 969, 000 86, 400, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment cpanoel 478, 424, 000 | 799, 773, 000 943, 000, 000 
(a) Flectronic weapon support equipment ----| (409, 981, 000) (652, 326, 000) (778, 500, 000) 
(6) Telecommunication equipment-_.-...---.---- | (61,043,000); (140, 047,000)| = (149, 200, 000) 
(c) Industrial facilities Fc oi os a a hen i | (7, 400, 000) (7, $0, 00) (15, 300, 000) 
4. Other base maintenance and support “equiipment ; 144, 676, 000 | 150, 376, 000 | 140, 400, 000 
Development, test, and evaluation support- ---.---.-. 78, 000, 000 52, 500, 000 | 33, 500, 000 
DS OGGE ROIIOIIINIR cc. 65525 sda dnacadedaees seen 804, 498, 000 1, 181, 281, 000 1, 283, 500, 000 


| 


oy 


sf FIs ew 
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Sources of fi nancing of program year requirements 


1958 1959 1960 
Program requirement $804, 498.000 | $1, 181, 281, 000 $1, 283, 500, 00 
Less 
Mutual assistance program common item order 
reimbursements. 23, 793, 021 100, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Other reimbursements 51, 204, 979 50, BOO, 000 33, 000, 000 
Actual recoupment from prior year funds 0 33, 281, 000 | 0 
Anticipated recoupments from prior year funds 0 0 ' 65, 300, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted ; 729, 500, 000 Y9S, OOO, 000 1, 165, 200, 000 
1 Transfers from appropriation ‘‘Procurement other than aircraft and missiles, Air Force.’’ 
NOTE rhis summary reflects the fiscal year 1958 and the fiscal year 1959 program vears’ source of finan: 
ing on a comparable basis with the fiscal year 1960 program year 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


Colonel Anprews. General Bestic will cover the portions of the 
“Other procurement, Air Force” regarding communications and elec- 
tronics. My speech will follow thereafter for the balance of this. 

Mr. Manion. You may proceed, General. 

General Besric. Lam Brig. Gen. John B. Bestic, Deputy Director of 
Communications-Electronics for the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ¢ 

General Brstric. Because I have had 20 years of experience in com- 
munications and electronics. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all right with me. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF Depury Direcror or CoMMUNICATIONS- ELECTRONICS 
DCS/OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is my first appear- 
ance before your committee in 11 years. When I last appeared it was 
for the purpose of presenting the initial Air Force planning and re- 
quire ments for a global communications system. 

Today I will present the electronic and telecommunication require- 
ments necessary to support the weapon systems, aircraft and missile, 
which have already been presented to you. While I will indicate the 
funding requirements associated with these programs, my basic objec- 
tive is to discuss them from an operational viewpoint—to show what 
we need, why and how we plan to employ it. At the same time I will 
report the progress we have made in these programs which have been 
presented to you in past years. 

General Friedman has already discussed with you the new budget 
structure. I would like to carry this discussion a little further and 
show you how the new structure compares with the communications- 
electronics program presented to you last year. This Vu-Graph 
(Vu-Graph No. 1) compares our fiscal year 1960 program under the 
new structure with what it would have looked like had last year’s 
structure been continued. There are four basic differences. First the 
funds required to provide hardware in direct support of the research 
and development effort in the electronic and communication fields are 
now carried in the research, development, test, and evaluation appro- 
priation. The second basic difference is that the procurement of elec- 
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tronic and communication equipment for the operational inventory 
has been separated into two programs—electronic weapon support 
equipment and telecommunication equipment. Third, those items for 
which a decision has been made to procure for the operational inven- 
tory and which also require development, test, and evaluation have 
been included in a new program—development, test, and evaluation. 
Lastly, electronic weapon support and telecommunication — 
equipment, which under the old budget structure was carried in a 
separate training equipment program, has now been included in the 
electronic weapon support equipment program and the telecommunica- 
tion equipment program. 

If I could generalize briefly, before going to the specific programs, 
the tee hniques of modern warfare have gone beyond the human ca- 
pacity of efficient handling without the aid of electronic devices and 
modern high speed automatic and semiautomatic communication 
equipments and data handling systems. Many of the items now 
coming into the inventory, or planned for future use, especially those 
items of an electronic nature, have had to be developed for the specific 
military purpose for which they will be employed. In the telecom 
munications area we accrue substantial benefits by adopting commer 
cially financed developments for military use. U nfortunately, few 
of our electronic weapon support systems have commercial applica- 
tion and the cost of development and production of items therefore 
tends to be higher. 

This Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 2) shows the oper: ational program 
areas in the order in which I will discuss them. EWSE is the abbrevi- 
ation for electronic weapon support equipment program, TE is the 
abbreviation for telecommunication equipment program, D.T. & FE. 
is the abbreviation for development, test, and evaluation program. 
These same abbreviations will appear on several of my following 
charts. 





ALERT AND WARNING 


1 will start with the alert and warning area (Vu-Graph No. 3) 
since this appears first in the military priority of actions. The warn- 
ing capability of the distant early warning system and the ballistic 
missile early warning system provide the means for alerting our mili- 
tary forces and in turn to furnish warning information to civil defense 
agencies, 

DEW LINE 


The most northerly portion of our present alert and warning system 
is the DEW line. While we are requesting no procurement funds for 
the distant early warning line in the fiscal year 1960 time period I 
want to report on our progress with this system. This next (Vu-Graph 
No. 4) shows the distant early warning system. This system is de 
signed to cope with the detec tion of aircraft and air-bre: ithing missiles. 
As you were told last year the main line was placed in full operation 
in July 1957 and is prov ‘line coverage across the top of North Amer- 
ica. The Aleutian extension westward is now in limited operation 
with full operation scheduled to commence in a few days. With the 
addition of this segment, coverage is extended approximately 600 
miles west of the Alaskan mainland. DEW east, the Greenland seg- 
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ment, across the ice cap in southern Greenland is progressing satis- 
factorily. This segment will provide coverage from the eastern 
terminal of the main DEW line to well beyond the east coast of 
Greenland. 

When the entire DEW line is in operation, continuous radar cover- 
age of the approaches to North America will have been achieved, from 
Europe and the Azores to the Hawaiian Islands, through the use of 
the DEW system itself, the SHAPE early warning system, airborne 
early warning aircraft, and naval picket ships. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


The next system I will discuss represents the Nation's first step 
in developing a defense against intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
It is the ballistic missile early warning system, commonly referred 
to as BMEWS. This system was initiated on an accelerated basis. 
The Congress provided the initial funding in the fiscal year 1958 
supplemental appropriation bill. The funds (Vu-Graph No. 5) 
requested for fiscal year 1960 are for the saatinanl implemenation 
of the stations now under construction. 

BMEWS (Vu-Graph No. 6) calls for three high powered stations 
in the northern latitudes and a central computer and display facility 
inthe United States. The central display will be located in the combat 
operations center of the North American Air Defense Command at 
Colorado Springs. The BMEWS program is on schedule. Eighty 
thousand tons of material were shipped this past summer. 

The objectives of the BMEWS program are to provide 15 minutes 
warning of mass attack by ICBM’s and to do this with the highest 
degree of reliability that can be obtained. The BMEWS, when 
completed, will complement the alert and warning capability of 
the DEW line against aircraft and air-breathing missiles by providing 
similar data on ballistic missiles to military and civil agencies, 

Mr. Fioop. There is nothing in this budget for the third BMEWS 
station. 

Why don’t you talk, Colonel? You know the answer. You can 
talk here as well as the other fellow. 

General Bestic. Colonel Hosken will comment on the question, sir. 

Colonel Hosken. We have currently, an $822 million ceiling placed 
by the Secretary of Defense for implementing the BMEWS program. 
We are asking for funds in this program to bring us up to that level 
for the two-station complex. If, however, the negotiations proceed 
satisfactorily, some of the equipment we would now be procuring for 
the two stations could be diverted toa third. So the answer is neither 
“Yes” nor “No,” sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Three domes or two? 

General Brstic. In this particular case there would be four, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Which layout is this? 

General Besric. This would be the site I layout, sir, with the four 
large detection radars; three are tracking radars which I will cover 
in a moment. 

Mr. Fioop. Three tracking domes. 

Mr. Manon, Let us let him finish the statement. 

Mr. Froop. I will never see it if I don’t ask him now. We were 
shown two for site I. The model we were shown had two domes on it. 
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Gieneral Bestric. Colonel Hosken, would you comment on the spe- 
cific, present planning ¢ 

Colonel Hoskren. Yes, sir. 

When this budget presentation was written up, we were programing 
for three trac king radars to be put in at site I. Since that time, and 
with the prospect of diverting one of these tracking radars to be used 
in site ILI with reference to the npn I talked about earlier as a 
possibility—with this prospect—we are are now currently putting in 
construction for three trackers but a procuring the electronic gear. 

Hence, the model you saw over here had the two trackers, which 
is the most current view of what we feel we are doing in compliance 
with the 16th of March Secretary of Defense directive. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why I asked the question. 


OFFENSIVE WEAPON SUPPORT 


General Bestic. The (Vu-Graph No. 10) funds requested for mis- 
sile launch communications provide the specialized communications 
needed for the ATLAS, TITAN, THOR, and other missile-launching 
complexes. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that yellow line mean anything ? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. That is the item we are discussing at the 
present time. In each one of the succeeding chants, the item being dis- 
cussed will be highlighted, and we will walk down the same chart. 

This will provide the commander in chief, Strategic Air Command, 
and the commander in chief, Europe, with the capability to effec- 
tively employ these weapons. This Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 11) 
is a diagram of a typical missile launch facility showing the com- 
munication circuits required to effectively control all elements of the 
complex. They consist of microwave, teletype, and voice facilities 
between operational components, and public address systems and re- 
corders associated with count down and launching operations. 

Mr. Fioop. Is your stuff all hardened ? 

General Bestic. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Brstic. Because we are just getting into the area of truly 
hardened communications. There is a relatively recent breakthrough 
called — communications we are working on. Nothing that is 
above ground can be considered really hardened. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 





ATRCOM 


General Brestic. Next we come to AIRCOM. This program (Vu- 
Graph No, 12) refers to the worldwide Air Force communications 
complex. It has been known by other names in the past—the Air 
Force clobal communication system (GLOBECOM) and the stra- 
tegic communication system (STRATCOM). I want here to under- 
score the fact that although I am discussing the Air Force portion, 
it is a component part of the US. military integrated communica- 
tion system which is made up of Army, Navy, and Air Force por- 
tions. We settled on the present title to point up the fact that it is 
composed of many facilities and circuits, military and commercial. 
As shown, these major circuits extend to all of the vital areas of the 
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world where our forces are now deployed, or could be deployed in 
an emergency. This is the backbone. Our concept is that these cir- 
cuits should be of the highest toll quality with adequate channel 


capacity to meet any emergency. From these major trunks, we will | 


he able to extend into any potential theater of emergency operations | 


with mobile equipment. 

Mr. Frioop. Are you the fellow who first testified to us about this 
thing? 

General Bestric. I have done so before, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What stations have been added to this in the last 
vear or so 


General Besric. Primarily, within the last year, we have been | 


modernizing the existing equipment. Obvious ly, we have had to have 
for some time communications to Europe and to the Pacific. What 
we are doing now is reinforcing. You may have read recently of 
the Russian trawler, the PT—-99, which caught those cables off the 
coast of Newfoundland. Tis intensified the need that we have for 
additional communications so that the military communication system 


will not be subjected to outages by loss of any particular means of | 


communication. “Outages” is a technical term we use. Loss of com 
munications is called outage. 

So in general terms, in the past year we have been reinforcing our 
communications, putting on what we call multichannel equipment. 
Where we have an existing radio circult with either 4+ or 16 channels, 
we have been increasing the number of channe = by the : applic ation of 
what we call carrier equipment, particularly t » Europe. The same 
thing is true in the Pacific. 

Mr. Firoop. Where was that place you just pointed to’ Was that 
Spun or North Africa 4 

General Besric. Both, sir. We have military circuits, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and at the present time I am addressing my comments 
to what I know to be true in the Air Force, from Washington—spe- 
cifically Andrews Air Force Base—directly to Sidi Slimane, French 
Morocco, to Lajes; both Sidi Slimane and Torrejon, headquarters 
of the 16th Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this stuff too hard to move? 

General Brestic. Some is and some is not, sir. It is all movable, 
but it is not mobile. 

Mr. Fioop. At Sidi Slimane, it had better be movable. 

General Brestic. Yes, sir. That is our intent with the equipment 
we are planning up ahead. We intend to put in what we call mobile, 
tropospheric scatter, so in effect it will not be bolted to the ground. 
There 1s no legal problem in moving it. 

Similarly, sir, out in the Pacific, having justi come from there last 
year, I am aware of the fact that we have taken these various—once 
again I will use our term—circuits and increased them from either 
single or double channel and gotten them to the point that they will 


handle 16 channels of teletype from Hawaii to Japan, from Hawaii to 
Okinawa. 


Mr. Froop. Is that good ? 
General Brstic. Yes, sir, it is, because we have had backlogs of 
trafic. We have been and continue, in certain areas of the Pacific, to 


use Army communications. The Army services the Air Force, for 
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example, between Hawaii and the Philippines, between the Philip- 
pines and Okinawa. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean is 16 channels good ? 

General Bersrtc. It is a more efficient utilization of a radio circuit, 
sir. You start off with a telegraph key, then you graduate to a single 
te letype channel, then you work your way up to 2 and then 4, and then 
8, 16, 32, and 48 channels on a single radio circuit. 

If I might stress a very valid point here. If you want to be a bil- 
lionaire overnight, just invent a frequency spectrum stretcher. There 
are not enough frequencies to go around, So we are compelled to ex- 
pand the service over indiv idual frequency assignments. This is one 
of the few places where the Russian has met w ith the United States— 
L.'1.U., International Telecommunications Union. 

Mr. Fioop. I am already working on my second billion, I didn’t 
make the first one. I quit that. Iam working on the second. 

General Brsric. T hope you are successful. 

This complex provides the means for command and control of the 
strategic, tactical, and support forces and the weapon systems they 
employ. It is the mechanism through which our retaliatory strike 
force, principally SAC, is alerted, launched, controlled, diverted, re- 
fueled, or recalled while in the air. It provides the long-distance e 
communication trunks for alert and warning gathered by our detec- 
tion system, It provides for the dissemination of weather data in 
support of our airborne operations. It handles the — al data to 
support our forces and weapon systems. In short, it is the central 
nerve system of the Air Force. The growing use of computers, 
coupled with the fact that we seem to have less and less time avail- 
able for making decisions, requires a degree of accuracy, speed, and 
reliability of telecommunications never before approac hed. 

The funds requested are for the modernization of existing facilities 
and to provide needed extensions. 

On this Vu-Graph | Vu-Graph No. 14] T have indicated, in the broad 
green lines, those extensions considered necessary during this time 
period, The red lines and dots represent those circuits and stations 
which will be substantially modernized and improved. The exten- 
sions and improvements are scheduled for the most important routes 
into the most critical areas as they are known to us today. 

Mr. Foon. Is that radar oper ational ? 

General Bresric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Has it been for a year? 

General Bestic. No, sir. The radar has been in operation since 
last month on a limited basis. 

Mr. Froop. Last month ? 

General Bresric. Yes, sir. The original due date was June of this 
vear, and due to the need for intelligence and with the assistance of 
the contractor, we became operational on a limited basis last month. 

(Diseussion held off the record.) 


CRYPTOLOGICAL SECURITY 


General Bestic. This next [Vu-Graph No. 15] pres am for crypto 
logical security is a vital adjunct to the ATRCOM complex which | 


have just dise ussed. In the past 2 years, we have made considerable 
progress in attaining the degree of security necessary to protect eriti- 
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cal defense information passing over our communications complex. 
This year’s program is to continue this effort. 

In reaching the ultimate goal for communications security, we must 
accomplish two things: First, we must insure that the content of in- 
dividual classified messages will not be divulged to unfriendly na- 
tions; second, we must assure ourselves that essential defense informa- 
tion cannot be deduced through an analysis of quantities of individ- 
ual communications which within themselves are unclassified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Further, each message will be automatically encrypted to protect its 
own content. Pictures of some of our newer cryptographic devices 
are in your reference data book. 

Mr. Fioop. Deny what ? 

General Bestic. The information contained in the individual mes- 
sages, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But will it deny ————? 

General Brestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They cannot 

General Brstic. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Has there in fact been an increase up to 15 percent of 
traffic on your system in the last 30 days, appreciably beyond 10? 

General Brstic. No, sir; there has not. Tuesday of this week I was 
out at Andrews Air Force Base, what we call the eastern gateway sta- 
tion of our system, and I was looking at the record. We are running 
approximately 300,000 messages a month, about 14,000 a day in round 
numbers. I was looking at that particular fact. There has been no 
appreciable increase. It was something like from 294,000 to 300,000 
in the past month. 

Mr. Fioop. You repeat to me that the other fellow cannot ———. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND CONTROL SYSTEM 


General Brstic. The (Vu-Graph No. 17) Strategic Air Command 
control system is contained in this estimate. As depicted by this next 
Vu-Graph (Vu-Graph No. 18), it includes an electronic data-proces- 
sing system, including automatic transmission and display equipment, 
by which the commander in chief, SAC, will be enabled to observe the 
combat status of the SAC forces and effectively exercise global control 
over them. 

Initially, this system will provide a data computer and display 
system at headquarters SAC and the major subordinate headquarters, 
which will instantly receive and process information from all SAC 
forces in the Zone of Interior. The information will be displayed 
in a manner which will permit the commander in chief, Strategic Air 
Command, to make timely operational decisions and transmit these 
decisions to the combat forces. As a second phase, this system will 
be extended to certain overseas areas. The final phase will complete 
the integration of all SAC oversea bases into the control system, and 
establish additional data-processing equipment at one of the SAC 
subordinate commands to serve as an alternate headquarters to reduce 
physical vulnerability. 
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Mr. Manon. General, I think it would be well if we suspended the 
hearing at this time, and when we resume on Monday we will begin 
with “Weather” on page 15 of your statement. 

Mr. Frioop. I thought you handled that very well. That is tough 


stuff; not for you, though. 
Monpay, Aprit 20, 1959. 


Mr. Suepparp. General Bestic, you will proceed with your state- 
ment, please. 
General Besric. Very well, sir. 


WEATHER 


In the weather area (Vu-Graph No. 19) we are requesting funds for 
meteorological equipment such as cloud height recorders, radiosondes, 
and so forth, to support the operation of ‘the Air Weather Service. 
Specifics appear on page 21, tab 48, of the justific ation book. This 
organization, as shown on this Vu-Gri aph (Vu-Graph No. 20), main- 
tains a global observation and forecasting service in direct support of 
all Air Force aircraft and missile operations. In addition, it provides 
weather data to the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and numerous civilian 
agencies through the mediums of radio, teletype, and fixed wire and 
radio weather networks. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this connected with MATS in any way ? 

General Brstic. The Air Weather Service is housed within the 
MATS organization; yes, sir. It is subordinate to the Military Air 
Transport Service in the chain of command. 


TACTICAL 


The last item I will cover in the offensive weapon support area a 
tactical communication equipment. This year (Vu-Graph No. 21) 
finds us midway in our efforts to modernize the ground environment 
that supports our tactical defensive and offensive forces. Much of 
this program has been accomplished in prior years, and funds will 
be requested in fiscal year 1961 to complete the program. We are re- 
questing this year only those funds essential to continued progress in 
thisarea. A picture of the mobile tropospheric scatter communication 
equipment is on page 66 of your reference data book. 


DEFENSIVE WEAPON SUPPORT 


The next general program (Vu-Graph No. 22) area, defensive weap- 
on support, contains the elements which provide the means for identi- 
fying and tracking aircraft and air breathing missiles and controlling 
our defensive weapons. 


FREQUENCY DIVERSITY RADARS 


The request now before you will continue our program to replace 
present radars in the North American Defense System with radars 
of advanced design and capability. These radars (Vu- Graph No. 23) 
will increase altitude cover age and increase the range of each station. 

Mr. Froop. I am not clear what you are talking ‘about. You have 
an enemy aircraft approaching our coast, and that enemy aircraft 
contains X number of jammers. Is that it? 
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General Brstic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is it with relation to the attacking enemy air 
fleet? Isit ahead of it, in it, or what ? 

General Besric. For the purpose of this explanation we are assum- 
ing that ———. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Firoop. There is no doubt we will do it, is there? 

General Bestic. No, sir; but it is in our program and it is our pur- 
pose to indicate what the program is obtaining. 

Mr. Fioop. If we did not have diversity radar what would happen? 
I do not know what it is. 

‘Discussion held off the record.) 

General Bestic. In that case, sir, we would ———. 

Mr. Fioop. So we will use diversity radar? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And diversity radar will do what you are now going to 
tellme. Isthat it? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is our ——— going to contain Jamming and counter- 
jamming hardware —— 

General Brsric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Then why cannot each of the enemy’s aircraft con- 
tain such hardware ? 

General Brstic. They can, sir, but it is the number ———— which 
would present a problem. 

Mr. Froop. Tf he has 200 gree ‘raft he has 200 jammers. 

General Bresrtc. Yes, sir; but the basic point here, sir, 1s ———. 


Mr. Froop. Our ——— will not be devoted just to jamming. It will 
contain ——— and it w “ill contain jamming equipment. Ts that right? 


General Bestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So an enemy aircraft or 200 of them or 400 of them, the 
opposite number of our B-52—H, will contain all of the same elements. 
Is that right 4 

General Bresric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Then what happened to your statement ? 

General Brstic. For the sake of the explanation here, sir, we are 
not talking about hundreds of aircraft coming through at one point. 
This is one small segment of the air defense system. 

We do not believe he could afford to saturate the entire perimeter 
of the American air defense 

Six types of new search radars and one new height finder are in- 
cluded in this program. In fiscal year 1960 we intend to procure 25 
search radars and 24 height finders. Typical illustrations of these 
new radars are shown in the reference data book on pages 44 through 
+0. This program is proceeding on a phased basis. 

Mr. Froop. What will frequency diversity radar do? 

General Brstric. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT (SAGE) 


The | Vu-Graph No. 25] funds requested here for fiscal year 1960 
will buy computers, power supplies, consoles, and the assoc iated equip- 
ment to tie in heavy radar sites. 
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SAGE was conceived and essentially designed in 1954. Since then, 
improvements have been made in air ‘offensive forces, dictating a re- 
quirement for substantially increased air defense capability by the 
United States. Continuing studies of SAGE have indicated that 
greatly expanded use could be made of the system if our computer 
capacity could be increased. By capitalizing [Vu-Graph No, 26] on 
the latest scientific advances in the use of solid state electronic ele- 
ments, or transistors, we have produced a computer that has this added 
capacity. We are introducing the so-called solid state computer into 
the operational program this year. In addition [Vu-Graph No. 27] 
the solid state computer makes it now possible to harden SAGE with 
tremendously reduced vulnerability. This Vu-Graph shows a cut- 
away view of a typical hardened facility. In this configuration 
SAGE will be capable of self-sufficient operation for 5 days. 

Mr. Froop. What is the relationship to actuality of this chart in 
this budget and in what year? 

General Bestic. The basic point was to illustrate one of the major 
advantages in going to transistorized SAGE computers, because in 
employing the transistor in place of a vacuum tube you so reduce the 
size that you can more easily superharden it. 

Mr. FLoop. Are we going to get a transistor / 

General Brsric. Yes. 

Mr. Froop, Then we will get the Vu-Graph. What is the calendar? 
Why are you telling me now , 

General Besric. This is one of the advantages of the transistorized 
SAGE computer. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we have it? 

General Br stic. We are in the process of getting it in this particular 
fiscal year, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will we have it next fiscal year—operational ? 

General Brsric. Under procurement only, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the earliest reasonable operational date for a 
transitor for this kind of electronic blueprint ? 

General Bresric. We will have a prototype transitorized computer 


operational ———— months from now in the test facility at Lincoln 
Laboratories, sir. 

The first operational one is a little better than ———— from now. 

Mr. Fioop. ———— from now is the earliest operational date for 


your transitor in this kind of business. 

Do you know what is being done, with that calendar date in mind, 
with reference to request or discussions about h: irdening SAGE ? 

Colonel Hosken. We have extensive studies which have been under- 
taken, 

Mr. Fioop, Tell us something about them. Do you know anything 
about them ? 

Colonel Hosken. I know something about them, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What are you going to tell me? You are going to tell 
me there are plans underway to harden SAGE? 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir. 

We have made several studies in conjunction with NORAD head- 
quarters and independent firms as to how SAGE could best be hard- 
ened to withstand overpressures and continue to operate in the event 
of being attacked. This Vu-Graph is an example of a way which has 
heen advocated as being feasible and possible. 
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In the construction budget, for example, money has been requested 
this year to start doing this type of hardening as one of the alterna- 
tives. There are two other possible ways of hardening different from 
this. This, generally speaking, is using a mining technique, where 
they go into the sides of the hill as shown by the chart and essentially 

build the center underground under a hill. 

Another type of technique would be to dig the hole and fill it in with 
concrete. It appears this is more expensive. One of the places sug- 
gested for this, for example, would be old limestone mines—abandoned 
mine shafts—where the actual digging, and so forth, associated with 
an installation, would be small. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my question is that not only are you talk- 
ing about it but in this year’s military construction budget you are 
asking for money to begin it ? 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

General Brstic. Capitalizing on the added capacity of the transistor- 
ized computer, we have been able to reconfigure SAGE to further 
reduce the number of sectors required. This chart [Wu-Graph No. 28] 
depicts the new configuration. Under the old configuration and 
schedule, five sectors and one division have gone into full operation: 
The New York sector became oper ational in July 1958, the Boston 

sector in September 1958, the Syracuse Combat Center and sector in 
January 1959, the W ashington sector in et 1959, and the 
Bangor sector on March 1, 1959. The Kansas City Direction Center 
became operational for training on February 1, 1959. I have shown 
in red the sectors that will be operational by the end of this calendar 
year. 

We plan to procure [Vu-Graph No. 28a] a total of 11 solid state 
computers. One will be installed in each of the 10 reconfigured di- 
visions as shown by the black circles. These will become in effect 
super combat centers performing functions not possible under the old 
configuration. Under this new plan three sectors have been eliminated 
completely by redistributing their functions to the remaining sectors. 
One additional solid state computer is programed for Albuquer rque 
which is the only direction center to be so equipped. This is neces- 
sary because of agreements with the Federal Aviation Agency that 
commit the Albuquerque sector to traffic control functions that exceed 
the capability of the old computer. In fiscal year 1960 we are re- 
questing funds for five of these computers. In fiscal year 1961 we 
are programing five more. One additional will be required in fiscal 
year 1962 to complete the program. 


IDENTIFICATION AND CONTROL 


For identification and control we are requesting (Vu-Graph No. 
29) funds to provide equipment. associated with control and identifi- 
cation of aircraft and missiles with the exception of the semiautomatic 
ground environment (SAGE) proper. Typical of the items included 
in this program are hi-power amplifiers, ground-to-air communica 
tions and identification friend-foe, or IFF systems, and ground- rv 
air data link, all of which are needed to provide positive control of 
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our weapons in the defense environment, and are phased to the opera- 
tional weapon deployment. 


AIR DEFENSE ALASKA 


The funds requested for this program will finance the remainder 
of an air weapon control system for the Alaskan area initiated in 
fiscal year 1959. Although funded in the development, test, and 
evaluation program as a production prototype, it will become a part 
of the operational inventory upon completion of the test and evalua- 
tion phase. As shown here (Vu-Graph No. 33) a modern system 
to provide effective control over aircraft and missiles in the Alaskan 
area is required at the earliest possible date in order to obtain optimum 
utilization of assigned weapons. This system will provide a semi- 
automatic ground environment, similar to the SAGE system, for 
use In a tactical environment. 


GENERAL WEAPON SUPPORT 


This last (Vu-Graph No. 34) program area, general weapon sup- 
port, covers navigational aid systems, which provide general support 
to air operations, and other program elements which furnish across- 
the-board support to the specific items I have previously discussed. 


NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


We are requesting funds for navigational aids. This area covers 
primarily those electronic, navigational, and control ground equip- 
ments required for our aircraft to depart and return ‘to their bases 
under all weather conditions, on a worldwide scale. These funds are 
primarily to buy very limited numbers of new facilities, that long 
range developments have produced and give us the all weather capa- 
bility we must have. Typical of these equipments (Vu-Graph No. 
35) are an all-weather landing system for our high performance air- 
craft and a new, high-performance, air-traffic -control radar needed 
for precise control of heavy traflic loads, specifically in our overseas 
base complexes. 

It is national policy that a single common civil-military system of 
air navigation and traffic control meet both military and civil require- 
ments. ‘This policy was recently reconfirmed by Congress when it 
established the Federal Aviation Agency, to develop, evaluate, and 
specify this common system. All items here are common and these 
requirements have the full support of the FAA. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND BASE SUPPORT 


Under the heading (Vu-Graph No. 36) of organizational and base 
support we are requesting funds for communication items authorized 
Air Force operational units on equipment allowance lists. Included 
are such items as field telephones, public address sets, and pack-type 

radios for the air police and security guards. <A picture of the pack- 
type, radio transceiver is shown on page 70 of your reference data 
book. Incidentally, approximately 90 percent of the line items in this 
category are procured for us by the Army or the Navy. 
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MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


Under the general support category we are requesting funds for 


materials and supplies. Included herein are thousands of line items 


of replacement components and consumption type supplies and mate- 
rials on which we must establish and maintain stock levels adequate 
for the operating support of our existing and programed equipment 
inventory. These r ange from major electronic components such as 
magnetrons costing several thousand dollars apiece, down to capaci- 
tors and resistors costing a few cents apiece. 


MODIFICATIONS 


The funds (Vu-Graph No. 38) requested for modifications will be 
used to apply newly developed technical modifications to equipment 
now in the operational inventory or in production. By this process 
of modernization we can keep equipment capability in step with tech- 
nological advances as they occur and postpone replacement by extend- 
ing useful service life. 

SUMMARY 


This (Vu-Graph No. 39) completes my discussion of the principal 
electronic and communication systems of the Air Force. We cannot 
consider any one of them a separate entity because of their interde- 
pendence in the support of our weapon systems. We can foresee that 
the complexity of these systems will continue to increase as we enter 
the aerospace age of missiles, satellites, and eventually spacecraft. 

In closing, I ‘would like to reiterate that our current operational 
forces and those planned for the future are placing an ever-increasing 
demand on the Air Force for faster, higher capacity, more accurate, 
and more reliable electronic and communication support. This pro- 
gram is in response to that demand. In order to attain and effectively 
employ a modern Air Force we must take advantage of the latest: tech- 
nical advances. We must const: antly modernize and improve our tele- 
communication and electronic systems. The program I have presented 
is designed to do that. 

Mr. Marron. Thank you very much, General Bestic. 

We have before us a copy of all the charts you showed on the 
Vu-Graph. 

General Brstic. Yes, sir. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. What is the present estimated cost. of sites 1 and 2 of 
the BMEWS program and how does this compare to the original 
estimate given the committee ? 

General Brstic. First, I would say from personal knowledge that 
the figure which Colonel Hosken will give you in a moment is being 
adhered to. 

We had a ceiling placed upon us by the Department of Defense which 
has bound us in all BMEWS considerations. 

Colonel Hosken, would you respond to the costs? 

Colonel Hosken. $822.7 million of capital expenditures are called 
for for sites 1 and 2. Capital expenditures, sir, are the money in the 
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procurement appropriation for buying hardware, and so forth, and 
the money in the construction appropriation. 

Presently, we expect to complete sites 1 and 2 within that ceiling. 

Compared to the original estimates that were advanced, when we 
made our first presentation requesting funds for BMEWS, we were 
estimating $721 million for three sites. This is before it had been 
under contract, design was completed or contract negotiations started. 
I believe that Air Force witness at the time stated that the cost might 
well be higher. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost of the specific site ? 

Colonel Hosken. For two sites we are now estimating $822.7 mil- 
lion capital costs whereas in our initial presentation it called for $721 
million for three sites, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you were vastly in error in your orig- 
inal estimate ? 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did we give you the first funds for this? 

Colonel Hosxen. In the fiscal year 1958 supplemental, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What was the amount provided in that? 

Mr. Fisnevurne. $169 million for hardware. 

Mr. Manon. What representations were made to the committee at 
that time as to what this money would do? 

Mr. Fisupurne. As I recall that, sir, it was to begin the work 
necessary in 1958 on site I. 

In the 1959 budget we hs ad 8 a Cngesape -on for hardware of $69 million. 
That was appropri: iated last Vy 

Mr. Manion. You speak now na the BMEW system ¢ 

Mr. Fisururne. Yes, sir: the electronics and communications por 
tion of the BMEW system. 

Mr. Manton. What is the total estimated U.S. cost for site 3? 

Colonel Hosken. Under the present configuration we propose the 
total cost for site 3 is about $98 million, sir. We expect another 
country to provide $21.7 million of that since there is some joint 
utilization. 

Mr. Marion. How do you compare that to the much larger costs 
of these other two sites? What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Hosxen. First, sir, the development costs and the amount 
of equipment for the first two sites brings their cost considerably 
higher. : 

For example, we are putting in — for sites 1 and 2. For site 
3 we would simply have - 

Mr. Manon. Why ? 

Colonel Hosken. Off the record. 

Mr. Manon. You mean they are ——— 

Colonel Hosken. ——— but, more than that, the other two sites 
would . 

Mr. Manon. The difference between the total estimated original 
cost of the three sites and the estimated cost now of the three sites is 
approximately how much ? 

Give us a rough guess and put the right figure. 

Mr. Fisupurne. Approximately $170 million when you exclude the 
other country contribution. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 


the committee’s use. ) 
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Mr. Manon. What was the principal reason for the miscalculation ? 
Colonel Hosken. I do not believe there is a single principal reason. 
There are a number of reasons for the miscalculation. 

The first one, I think, was expecting that the design configuration 
we were talking about at that time would remain firm, as proposed, 
when we first put it in. 

In any development, production program such as this, this is a 
dangerous assumption but we realize it. We had to have several 
changes in the configuration and in the actual components and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. In the original phase of this new adventure, so to 
speak, this construction, you just did not have the basic facts which 
would have enabled you to make as adequate an estimate as should 
really have been made ? 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir, but at that time we had a high degree 
of confidence based on some previous experience for smaller type 
radars which did not really materialize. I would like to insert further 
clarification in the Record. 


IXXTRACT OF TESTIMONY ON FiscAL YEAR 1958 SupPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
CONCERNING BMEWS 

General Purr. Right, sir. 

The point I was trying to make was to be sure that the committee did not 
think that the money that is in the fiscal year 1958 supplemental, and will 
be shown in the fiscal year 1959 budget was going to complete the total dollars 
required for all the stations in the ballistic missile detection system stations, 
which I had to describe to give you the whole plan——— 

Mr. FLoop. We did not think that. 

General Putt. We would not complete all of the stations until a later date. 

Mr. FLoop. I was not thinking that anyhow. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like the record to show that the $721 million figure 
that General Putt used is an estimate made very early in the program and ean 
very well be modified on the basis of past experience before we get the system 
in effect. 


EFFECT OF PROJECT ARGUS RESULT ON COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. What effect will the findings as a result of Project 
ARGUS have on this program / 

Colonel Hosken. In my opinion the findings of Project ARGUS 
thus far will have no effect on the configuration and development of 
the ballistic missile early warning system. 

Mr. Manon. I have read in the papers that a high burst will knock 
out communications for quite a while. Is that what has been printed? 

General Bestic. Two things are being melded together. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Brstic. This has been of grave concern to us and that is why 
we are paying close attention to the ARGUS result. 

Mr. Manon. So the ARGUS results are not discouraging to you 
insofar as BMEWS is concerned ? 

General Bestic. Not insofar as BMEWS is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as other electronic devices are concerned, hav- 
ing to do with SAGE and otherwise, what about the significance of 
ARGUS? 

General Brstic. It has so many unknowns that we cannot really 
determine whether or not it is a basic military weapon. That would 
be the simple way to answer you. 
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I do not know how familiar you are with the ARGUS program effort 
to ring the earth with this effect. 

I would rec ommend to the committee that there is a very fine secret 
film produced by the Navy, 47 minutes long, which explains what their 
objectives were, what the tests did, and finally the conclusions reached 
therefrom. 

Mr. Manon. Would the staff make a note of that and at some time 
when the hearings are over I am sure we would like to look at it. 

Are you disturbed about the implications of ARGUS insofar as 
defense is concerned ? 

General Brstic. Frankly, I am more concerned about other tests 
than the ARGUS effect. 

Mr. Manon. What about these shots to which you referred and 
about which you are more concerned? What was the nature of those 
shots? We have had that testimony but I do not recall it. 

General Brstic. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. That isa serious matter. 

General Bestic. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What can you do to meet this challenge? 

General Brstic. We can provide different forms of communication. 

Mr. Manon. That might take years of research ? 

General Brstic. We h: ave some in existence at the present time, sir. 

I believe I referred last Friday to what we call ———— communications. 


USE OF TRACKING RADARS 


Mr. Manon. What are the plans of the Department of Defense for 
the use of tracking radars in this system ¢ 

General Brestic. They are twofold, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Ispeak about the BMEWS 

General Brestic. Yes, sir. They are twofold: First, after an object 
has been picked up by the surveillance system, it locks on the unknown 
to determine its speed, direction, and possible impact area; second, it 
can serve as a backup in case of failure of the basic surveillance radar. 

Mr. Manon. Do you plan to use tracking radar ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. The Air Force is planning to use tracking radars 

The Department of Defense, however, up to this date has not given 
us a release to proceed with tracking radars, there being some doubt 
in some of the minds of the engineers as to the ability of trackers to 
perform this function. 

A tracking radar will become operational in a test facility up in 
Moorestown in October of this year. When this radar becomes oper- 
ational we shall be able to determine whether or not these doubts 
expressed in various quarters are valid or whether the present Air 
Force approach of recommending tracking radars is acceptable. 

Mr. Manon. This thing is more or less held in abeyance depending 
upon further decision, or is it a final decision ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. As of the present time the decision is that we 
are to proceed no further with the tracking radars pending the results 
of the radar being installed at Moorestown. 
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Mr. Manon. What about sites 1 and 2? 

Colonel Hosken. Tracking radars are similarly being withheld for 
them. There is no procurement authorized except for three pedestals 
for tracking radars for which no specific location has been rages 8 8 

Mr. Manon, What about the construction money for tracking 
radar ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. Construction money for tracking radar founda- 
tions is being included in the system so that we can use the tracking 
radars if they prove satisfactory at a later point in time. 

Mr. Marion. What are you doing with the money which has been 
and is being provided for these tracking radars ? 

Colonel Hosken. For construction ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Hosken. At sites 1 and 2 construction money is being uti- 
lized for the installation of the tracking radar foundations. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a mistake / 

Colonel Hosken. I do not believe so. I believe this is a proper 
approach. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you think the tracking radars will 
be approved ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. I have confidence the tracking radars will meet 
their objective. 

Mr. Manon. If they are not approved, then where are you? 

Colonel Hosken. Then there will have been an expenditure of 
funds for construction that will not be utilized fully. 

Mr. Manon. How much money would be involved in that? 

Colonel Hosken. The estimate we used when we took this to the 
Department of Defense was $5 million. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the approval of the Department of De- 
fense for the tracking radar construction ? 

Colonel Hosken. Mr. Quarles’ specific statement on that, sir, was 
that. “I withdraw objections to proceeding with the tracking radar 
construction. This can be an Air Force decision.” 

Mr. Manon. And it isan Air Force decision. 

Colonel Hosken. It isan Air Force decision. 

Mr. Manion. With the knowledge and permission of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir, they have knowledge of it. 

Mr. Marion. What do you think about that, General Bestic? 

General Brstic. One other factor I think needs to be brought up. 
That is the fact that, smce the people most closely associated w vith the 
system are convinced of the need for the trackers, and since, if they 
are not built for now, that is, if the foundations are not constructed, 
then if at a later point in time trackers are determined to be neces- 
sary, this means closing down the surveillance system at what could 
be a very critical point in time. This is perhaps the most compelling 
reason, I believe, that influenced Mr. Quarles to make the statement 
which Colonel Hosken indicated. In short, we are firmly convinced 
of the need of the trackers. 

Mr. Manon. But you have not been able to sell it vet. 

General Bestic. We are in process of making some progress in that 
direction. 

Mr. Manon. In words of one syllable, what is a tracking radar and 
what is the alternative ? 
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General Brstic. Very simply stated, it is a radar which locks on the 
object and follows it to determine speed and point of impact. 

Mr. Marion. It det ermines the trajec tory ¢ 

General Brsric. Yes, sir. Whereas all we have without the track- 
ing radar is surveillance radar, which merely lets us know that some- 
thing came through as we showed you in the slide. 

Colonel Hoskren. If we could go back to that slide on the BMEWS 
configuration, IT might explain one other point which is useful in 
this connection. It “depicts the factors leading to the conclusion we 
might want tracking radars at some point in time. 

Mr. Manon. Without the tracking radar or an adequate substitute, 
what can you do? 

Colonel Hosken. You would have a degraded system, sir. One of 
the reasons we feel we are justified in proceeding with the construction 
foratracking radar system. 

(Slide.| There is one interesting point. The tracking radars are 
the ones under these radomes. We have already agreed that we would 
withdraw one of them. In the event that snow and things of that 
nature—or failure in here—caused this surveillance radar to be de- 
fective, it is possible to program the tracking radar over into that 
area and assume the responsibility for the sector left blank by the 
failure of this radar. 

Then the next point is being able to track the trajectories to get 
more refined data. Actually, this gets coarse information on the 
missile’s trajectory. The trac ‘ker gets ‘better refined inform: ation, more 
accurate, considerably more precise on a missile trajectory. 

Thirdly, being able to separate space debris, decoys, and the like, 
from the actual target can be more readily accomplished with the 
tracking radar than it can with any number of surveillance radars. 

For these reasons, the Air Force felt it was justified in proceeding 
with that part of the concrete which would be necessary to install 
tracking radars, if they were approved at some point in the future. 

Mr. Forp. In the original concept, when money was first requested 
in the fiscal 1958 supplemental, was the tracking radar concept in- 
cluded in the overall proposal ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir: the original concept called for surveil- 
lance radars and tracking radars when it was presented to the Con- 
gZress. 

I will qualify that. ‘There were, at various points in time earlier 
than that, various plans, some of which included tracking radar, some 
of which did not, some of which were exclusively tracking radars; 
but after analysis and study, the program finally presented called for 
both tracking and surveillance type radar. 

Mr. Manton. Colonel, is the cost of tracking radar sites 1, 2, or 3 
included in the fiscal 1960 budget, and if so, how much / 

Colonel Hosken. I would have to provide that for the record, sir, 
depending upon the outcome of the decision on how site 3 is to be con- 
figured. As pointed out, the Department of Defense has not ap 
proved the approach as yet. If they do not approve the approach fon 
putting tracking radars in there, then there would be no money in this 
program for the tracking radars, because that amount of money 
would be applied, plus more, for providing a surveillance radar. 

Mr. Manon. But the budget is the budget. Your estimate is as of 
today. 
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Colonel Anprews. Sir, I think I can answer that. In the fiscal year 
1960 budget there are funds for a prototype tracker for test and evalu- 
ation. There will be some construction funds directed to site I and 
site II foundations for the trackers, but no hardware. If a decision 
is made to equip site III with trackers, tracking radar hardware for 
site IIT will have to be included in fiscal year 1960 program. We 
have a straight prohibiton that no hardware will be procured for oper- 
ational trackers with the exception of the three tracking pedestals 
which we had formerly ordered for site I. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that construction funds would be in the con- 
struction budget rather than in the budget before us here today; is 
that. correct ¢ 
Colonel ANprEws. Yes, sir. 


REARWARD COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Discuss with the committee the rearward communica- 
tion plans and problems from sites 1 and 2. 

General Besric. May we put on slide 14, please. 

[Slide.] Simply stated and then later elaboration as you w ish, 
with site 1 and site 2 located as you well know, the basic objective i is 
to get reinforced routes from these locations down into the conti- 
nental United States. Obviously, there is no need for detail within 
the United States at this time, since I believe your remark is pri- 
marily concerned with communications from site 2 down, and from 
site 1. 

Taking each in turn, with respect to site 2 we are reinforcing two 
routes, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bestic. With respect to site 1 we have at the present time 
radio service of all different kinds. By that I refer to low frequency, 
medium frequency, high frequency, and ionospheric scatter. We are 
going in for tropospheric seatter this calendar year, and a cable is 
being laid from site 1 back of that point to tie in with commercial com- 
munications to reinforce the other communications I just mentioned 
to you. 

Obviously, without effective communications, the sites are not par- 
ticularly helpful. 

Mr. Anprews. General, is that exclusively an Air Force system ¢ 

General Besric. You are looking here, sir? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

General Besric. No,sir,itisnot. As I believe I mentioned the other 
day as a case in point, I can show you specific cireuits where we provide 
service to the other services or another specific point, the Army takes 
eare of Air Force communication requirements from Hawaii to the 
Puiliopines. from the Philippines to Okinawa. We provide 





Mr. Anprews. I wanted to ask if there was any duplication be- 
tween your system and the systems of other services. 

General Brsric. This, sir, is semantics, because the answer is “Yes,” 
and we would not be doing our job unless we had some duplication. I 
do not believe we want all our communications in one basket, so to 
speak, Perhaps a little illustration is this: If we were to go to the 
Pentagon Air Force Communication Center right now at this moment, 
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we would find them using service from the Army, from the Navy, and 
from the Air Force. We do this on purpose so if we lose any one 
channel of communication, we do not lose all channels to that point 
in question. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. You agree, of course, that you have many problems in- 
volved here in this business of getting the message from the BMEWS 
centers to the places where the information is needed. 

General Brsric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any problems which you think are prob- 
ably insurmountable in this area, or not? 

General Besric. I do not, sir, because with the application of all the 
forms of communications known today, plus those that we see in the 
offing, we will have communications. 

Mr. Manon. Will your communications keep abreast of the other 
parts of your BMEWS program / 

General Bestic. Simply stated, while we have problems in communi- 
cations, they are not problems compared to BMEWS construction in 
that kind of climate, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the interrelation, if there is any, between 
commercial operations and military operations as you spoke of them 
in response to the question of the c ‘hairman ¢ 

General Brsric. It is a combination of both, sir. For example, as 
I believe I indicated, as we come through Canada we will be using 
commercial communications. Most of the communications outside of 
Canada, however, are military as opposed to commercial. There is. 
for example, no need for commercial communications so the military 
must put it in. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you do have interjections, as I understand, of 
commercial functions in your existing lines through the United States 
and aside from Canada. Is that correct or incor rect ? 

General Brestric. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the compensation therefor 

General Brsric. I am not sure I get it in the sense of the legal or 
the practical operational sense. In ‘the legal sense in this country it 
is national policy, and has been since, I believe, the Army cut their 
service to Fort Huachuca back in 1900, that we use commercial com- 
munications in this country. However, we would not be doing our 
job if we did not provide some backup communications because of the 
possibility of catastrophe, union troubles, et cetera. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is not my point. Iam sorry. What interjec- 
tion does commercial functions have in conjunction with military / 

Are they operational as participants, or are they not? I am trying to 
find out if there is joint operation. I have been advised that there is 
joint operation, to wit, commercial operations are also functioning on 
the same alinements that we are using for military. Maybe that is a 
misnomer. Maybe that is not the truth. That is why I am asking 
the question. 

General Bestic. Most. of our military communication installations 
are installed by commercial organizaitons. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I understand that. 

General Brsric. In certain cases they are operated by commercial] 
organizations under contract. Is that the interrelationship that you 
are thinking of ¢ 
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Mr. Suerrarp. It could be. Is there any joint benefit which reflects 
to commercial operations under the contracts that you have with them, 
aside from payment for the services rendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment? Are the lines utilized for commercial purposes in any in- 
stances? If so, where? 

Colonel Battery. May I answer that, sir. 

The system General Bestic described going up one of the routes to 
Alaska will go up the Alean Hiehw: ay. The Army Sign: al C orps has 
negotiated with the Canadian National Telegraph Co. to build a ‘TD-2 
microwave system up the Alean. This system will carry civil circuits. 
It will provide civilian service in to both the w ay points en route and 
toand from Alaska. In fact, it will carry television up there if they 
want it. 

As part of our commitment, that is, the commitment of the U.S. 
Air Force working through the Army Signal Corps, we are obligat- 
ing ourselves to lease a certain minimum number of channels in that 
microwave system. This is a 100-percent commercial venture. We 
are entering a contingent liability to the extent of “X* numbers of 
channels for “X” numbers of years. 

Mr. Sueprarv. The Federal Government, as I interpret your state- 
ment to the chairman, provides certain funds in this field to enlarge 
the facilities that exist there. I understand the system there is minor, 
comparatively speaking. You are going in to construct additional 
facilities which will be utilized in combination, commercial and mili- 
tary. What is the compensation between the two elements? Are 
you just going ahead with the investment and amortizing it as an 
operational requirement of the military, or are those who are utilizing 
that particular span of communications on a participating basis being 
compensated? What is the financial story back of it? I am trying 
to seek that. 

General Besric. I think I finally understand, sir. I am sorry to 
be so slow. 

What we do in a case like this is to agree to underwrite the renting 
of a certain number of channels for a specified period of time so 
that the commercial organization, whomever the Canadians choose, 
can be underwritten. We put in no capital costs. We agree only to 
lease so many circuits. Those circuits are used just for us. They are 
not used jointly, for example, with any commercial organizations. 

Ts this on the track, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

That is all, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question there ? 

Are those circuits which you have under lease exclusively at all 
times for Air Force utilization, or may they be used during an off 
period by the commercial] — ators ? 

General Brsric. No, sir, they are exclusively leased for the Air 
Force. It is entirely seaaibe that an Air Force contractor might be 
at a military facility and want to send a message back, and if we have 
the only means, as an exception to the rule, in the expeditious handling 
of some. construction project, I certainly would authorize getting that 
message back if he had no other way of getting it back. We are not 
going to say, “You can’t send a message” and then our project slows 
up. 
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COMMUNICATION NETWORK 


Mr. Minsuauy. General, you outlined on chart No. 14 a very elabo- 
rate communication network. Realizing that everything is not in- 
fallible, what means would you use, if you were sitting in the Kremlin, 
to knock out this communication system, whether it be by jamming 
or countermeasures of one kind or another, or sabotage? What is 
the weakest link in that whole system ¢ 

General Brstic. That, sir, is a little difficult to answer, because if I 
am sitting in the Kremlin and I can do the job successfully as you 
have outlined it, then Bestic has not earned his pay. I spent 7 years 
in the Strategic Air Command, and we thought just about that. The 
answer, sir, is to provide yourself with different means of communi- 
cation. ‘The only simple direct answer I can give you is that if you 
knock out every major city of over 100,000 popul: ition in this country, 
the chances are at the same time you have gotten population densities, 
you have gotten government centers, and you have gotten the com- 
munication centers. 

Mr. Minsuatu. In other words, you do not think it humanly pos- 
sible to knock out our communication network the way you have de- 
picted it on that chart ? 

General Brsric. It is possible, yes, sir; but I do not think it prac 
tical. I think we have enough backup communications and various 
means that can be applied to the job. Certainly not the way we 
have it day in and day out. This is why we are going into the new 
forms of communication as they appear, as soon as : possible, 

Mr. Minsiaty. How much would these high altitude atomic bursts 
affect your communications / 

General Besric. They affect certain forms of communication, sir; 
the high-frequency ionospheric reflection. I believe you gentlemen 
heard General Power's statement. and you remember at one point he 
said, “Without communications. all I command is my desk, and that 
is not a very lethal weapon.” In that context, then, we are trying 
to make sure that he is not left without communications. 

[ am trying to keep reasonably brief, sir. I love to talk this sub- 
ject. I would like to have an hour just to acquaint you with low fre- 
quency, high frequency, tropospheric scatter, ionospheric scatter, and 
satellite communications, because they are all part and parcel of this 
answer, 

Mr. Matron. We know from experience that you know your stuff, 
and it is very interesting to listen to you, but I do appreciate your 
keeping vour testimony rel: itively brief in view of the time factor. 

Anything else, Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Mrysrrann. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BMEWS REARWARD COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Manion. To what extent does the fiscal year 1960 budget con 
tain funds for strengthening and constructing the rearward communi 
cations from sites 1 and 2? 

General Bestic. In general terms, the entire authorization of $822 
million meluded, I believe, $91 million to be spread over several years. 

Colonel Bailey, would you respond for 1960 4 : 
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Mr. Manon. You can give me an approximate answer and correct it 
for the record. 

General Brstic. All right, sir. I would say it would be approxi- 
mately $30 million. 

Mr. Manon. In the 1960 budget ? 

General Brsric. Yes, sir. 


CANADIAN AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Discuss the use of Canadian land and facilities for this 
program and the status of the necessary agreements for their use. 

General Brsric. For the BMEWS facilities, sir, or communications 
leading thereto ? 

Mr. Manon. Both. 

General Brstic. No distinction is made for the communications in- 
cident to BMEWS and other requirements. To be specific, no special 
arrangements are made with respect to commerc ial communications, 
but with respect to military communications on Canadian soil, ar- 
rangements are made directly with the department of transport, ap- 
proved by the department of transport. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had any serious difficulty with these ar- 
rangements / 

General brsric. None to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a hold order on further construction now at 
Cape Dyer’ 

General Brsric. 1 believe we were held up by winter weather, sir, 
but that is all that lam aware of. 

Mr. Manion. Do you know anything of a hold order, any of you / 

Colonel Bamey. Not in effect at this time, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been such an order? 

Colonel Battry. We have had slight delays up there pending the 
formalization or the completion of our studies and agreements on the 
kind of switching and the place that we are going to locate things. 
As you may know, Cape Dyer is a focal point for circuits coming in 
several directions, from Thule, from Greenland coming in from the 
east, from the DEW line itself to the west, as well as the south. We 
have had considerable discussion and engineering going on, including 
the Canadians, over how and where we shall put switching centers, 
where we shall land cables, and so on. 

Mr. Manion. Have these differences been resolved ? 

Colonel Battey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there is no hold order at all now. 

Colonel Battey. There is in being today, to our knowledge, no 
holdup on the part of the Can: adians on any part of our communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding this, no formalized agreement with the Ca- 
nadians has yet been rez ached. 

Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate any problems in your future plans 
for work in this area ? 

Colonel Battey. No, sir. Although Canada is making careful review 
of all our plans and engineering, we don’t expect them to delay us. 

Mr. Manon. How firm are the presently contemplated contigura- 
tions for sites 1 and 2? 

Colonel Hosken. We consider them to be firm, sit 
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BEMEWS TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. Manon. How many transmitters do you presently have. under 
design ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. By types, sir, or quantity ? 

Mr. Manon. Types. 

Colonel Hosken. We have two types under design at the present 
time. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you need two types of transmitters ? 

Colonel Hosken. When we embarked on the BMEWS program we 
had never prod uced the amount of power in a transmitter that this 
system called for. As a caution, to be sure that we were able to meet 
our operational dates and to meet the operational requirements, we 
authorized the development and limited procurement of two separate 
transmitters, one called triode transmitter and one called klystron 
transmitter. Both of them have come along satisfactorily now. Up 
until a month ago, the triode transmitter was considered to be in 
trouble. It has overcome its difficulties, and both of them now appea 
to be quite satisfactory. We have therefore directed our New Y co 
project office to make a single selection from these, to use, if possible, 
one transmitter exc lusively per site, and perhaps use the initial pro- 

urement we have on the remaining of the unsuccessful transmitter 
at a separate site. To reduce the maintenance and technical problems 
at a single site, only a single type of transmitter would be used. The 
project office is currently evaluating that, and we expect the answer 
daily. 

Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate that you will produce both of the 
transmitters ‘ 

Colonel Hosken. A limited number of both of them are already on 
procurement, sir. 

SITE 3 
Mr. Manon. Discuss the status of site 3 and explain why you are 
so late getting underway. 

Colonel Hosken. The first authorization we got from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to proceed with site 3 called for only negotiations, 
just negotiations. We have therefore been proc eeding with negotia- 
tions with another country. We have successfully found a com- 
promise site that is accept: able to both of us. 

We have a U.S. version of the government-to-government agree- 
ment drawn up. It is being passed now from the Department of 
Defense to the State Department. A preliminary letter of intent 
to negotiate has been passed to the Embassy in the other country for 
diseussions with the State Department. At the working level we 
have had extensive discussions between their air force and our own 
Air Foree. 

Mr. Manon. I did not quite understand why there has been so much 
delay in this installation. 

Colonel Hosken. The authorization we had was to proceed with ne- 
gotiations only, sir. We do not have an authorization to this date to 
proceed with any hardware implementation, 

Mr. Manon. There are no funds in the present budget for site 3? 
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Colonel Hosken, Yes, sir. Again going back to this point, if we 
take the equipment from sites 1 and 2, currently earmarked for sites 

1 and 2, to allow it to be placed in site 3. 

A word of explanation there. If sites 1 and 2 only were in the sys- 
tem, they would have to perform at a higher degree of reliability than 
they would if sites 1, 2,and 3 existed. The Air Force, in its evaluation, 
felt that an ace eptable risk, within the funds ceiling, of taking some 
of the transmitters from sites 1 and 2 and allocating them to site 3 
would be a good way of solving the problem. So in ‘that sense there 
may be money for site 3 in this program, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The answer is yes and no. 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Forp. When did you get authority to proceed with the nego- 
tiations? 

Colonel Hosken. The first letter we got was January 14, sir, au- 
thorizing us to proceed with negotiations only, 

Mr. Forp. January 14 what year? 

Colonel Hosken. Last year. 

Mr. Forp. 1958? 1959? 

Colonel Hosken. 1958. 

Mr. Forp. You got that authority from whom ? 

Colonel HosKen. The Secretar y of Defense. 

Mr. Forp, What was the date of the next major step in this process? 

Colonel Hosken. In February we sent a site survey team. 

Mr. Forp. What year? 

Colonel Hosken. 1958. Immediately after receiving the authori- 
zation—within days after receiving the authorization—we sent out a 
site survey team. They examined 11 sites and came up with several 
possible sites. We then continued negotiating back and forth with 
them on an almost daily basis on the merits of one site versus another. 
We did not ervstallize on a site until the middle of March 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Since that time, there have been these other negotiations 
which you outlined a few minutes ago? 

Colonel Hosken. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The finalizing of our contract with them has now been 
submitted. 

Colonel Hosken. It is being submitted, sir, as of last Friday, which 
is the last time I had personal contact with it. It was in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense in preparation for being transmitted to the 
State Department. I would like to assure you that members of the 
State Department staff, members of the Department of Defense staff, 
and the Air Force staff have gotten together on a working level basis 
and have essentially agreed to all the points that are in these papers. 
They will not be a big piece of news when they arrive over there. 
Similarly, at the working level, we have been talking with their air 
force. 

Mr. Forp. Do you visualize any problems in the finalization of this 
agreement ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. The only question T visualize, sir, will be on the 
configuration of the site, whether it will be trackers or scanners. 

Mr. Forp. Why would that be a problem ? 

Mr. Manon. He has already discussed tracking radar versus sur- 
veillance radar. 
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Colonel Hosken. That has yet to be resolved. 

Mr. Forp. As far as they are concerned. 

Mr. Manon. As far as we are concerned. 

Colonel Hosken. Their Government, to my own personal knowl- 
edge, is very much in favor of a tracking radar system. 


BMEWS CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Marron. How much money has been obligated on the RCA con- 
tract, and how much on the Western Electric contract ¢ 

General FrrepmMan. I have the obligations on the overall program 
for the 3 fiscal years, Mr. Chairman, but I do not have it broken down 
by contract, and I would have to furnish that. 

Mr. Manon. Who are the big contractors here / 

General Bestic. The big contractor is RCA. Who are the subcon- 
tractors to RCA? 

Colonel Battery. General Electric, Sylvania, and Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. RCA is prime contractor for the system and the electronic 
equipment ; Western Electric is prime contractor for communications. 

Mr. Manon. Something over half a billion dollars is the amount of 
the contract with RCA; is that correct? 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, approximately, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Supply more adequate figures for the record at this 
point. 

General Brstic. Yes, sir. 

(‘The information requested follows :) 


RCA CONTRACT 


To date $200.1 million is on the RCA letter contract. 

To date $30.8 million is on the Western Electric letter contract. 

It is estimated that a total of $440 million will be placed on the RCA contract, 
as needed, up to the system initial operating date and that a total of $85.7 mil- 
lion will be placed on the Western Electric Co. contract in the same time period. 

Mr. Manon. Are you operating on the basis of letter contracts with 
these corporations ? 

Colonel Hosken, Letter contract, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to definitize these contracts? 

Colonel HosKken. I cannot answer that question. We are pushing to 
get. them definitized as soon as possible, sir, but I do not know when 
that will be. 

Mr. Matron. Will that be within a few weeks or months? 

Colonel Hoskens. I think it will more likely be months than weeks. 

Mr. Manon. Will you provide a more specific answer for the 
record ? 

Colonel Hosken. T will, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


The contracts have not been definitized because of the development-produc- 
tion nature of this program. The major components are being developed and 
produced in the same relative time period in order to meet the urgent operational 
requirement. Changes in equipment and configuration have resulted from the 
design-development effort and have resulted in procurement-production changes. 
We anticipate that the program is stabilizing sufficiently well now to definitize 
the contracts. It is anticipated that the RCA contract will be definitized by the 
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end of August 1959 and the Western Electric contract should be definitized 
by the end of June 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what profit proposals or agree- 
ments are anticipated ? 

Colonel Anprews. I shall supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


This is a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract and it is anticipated that the fee will 
be fixed at 7 percent. 


FREQUENCY DIVERSITY RADAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. With respect to your electronic items, what is the 
status of the equipment you plan to procure in fiscal 1960 for the 
frequency diversity radar program ? 

Colonel Hosken. In what respect, sir? Development and _pro- 
duction ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Hosken. As you know, sir, there are several radars in the 
frequency diversity radar program. The FPS~7, one of the radars 
in the program, has been under production for 2 years now. It is 
well along in the design and development. We have seen working 
models of it. 

The FPS-26 system is very well along in development. 

The FPS-28 has some problems, none of which we expect will cause 
any slippage in the program. 

The FPS-24 and 35 are both satisfactory. However, there is a 
combination of these two radars in what is called FPS-53 which still 
has some design and engineering to undergo before we can get pro- 
curement on it at a very “rapid rate. However, since the components 
of both 35 and 24 are satisfactory, we feel the marriage of these two 
sets to be very reasonably achievable, sir. 

Mr. Matton. What is the total cost of this program, and what has 
been appropriated and obligated to date ? 

Colonel Anprews. The frequency y diversity radar program. 

General Frmepman. We have $110 million for the procurement of 
frequency diversity in the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Mr. Manon. You can put this in the record. This is a very large 
program. 

General FriepMan. Yes, sir, it is, and it extends back over a 
period of years. I would prefer to supply it for the record. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use. ) 


SAGE TRANSISTORIZED COMPUTERS 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the transistorized com- 
puters to be procured for SAGE? 

General Bestic. I believe we got into a response on that in answer 
to Mr. Flood’s question. If you will restate it, Colonel Hosken. 

Mr. Manon. Did you answer that question adequately, in your 
opinion, previously ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. I could add one more statement. 

Mr. Manon. All right, add the other statement. 
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Colonel Hosxen. All the components for the transistorized com- 
puter have been tested and evaluated independently, not together. 
The first. prototype will do this. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any additional information you have not 
supplied for the record ? 

Colonel Hosken. I could supply it for the record if you want 
some additional information, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your total program in this field, including 
total cost, and what has been accomplished to date 

Colonel Hosken. On solid state alone, or on the full SAGE pro- 
eram? On the solid state part of it? 
~ Mr. Manon, Yes. 

Colonel Hosxken. To date, only engineering and development 
moneys have been applied against the solid state computer. The first 
procurement authorizations have gone out. for getting the first test 
facilities installed. I do not know the exact figures on how much of 
that has been obligated. 

Mr. Fisupurne. You are talking about the total SAGE program ‘ 

Colonel Hoskren. Only about the transistorized solid state portion. 

Mr. Fisupurne. As I recall, about $24 million or $25 million is in 
the 1959 program. 

Mr. Manion. What degree of increased effectiveness will this give 
the SAGE system ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. The degree of increased effectiveness is always a 
hard question to answer, sir. If I could word that in this way: The 
computer is considered to be seven times as fast as the bulb type 
computer. This does not mean you can do seven times as much with 
it. You can do an amount more or an amount faster or a combination 
of both of these things. The overall effectiveness will be increased by 
something more than five times the present computer ability. 

Mr. Manion. Are these computers leased or bought outright ¢ 

Colonel Hosxen. All the computers and equipment are bought out- 
right. 

ADEQUACY OF SAGE 


Mr. Manon. It is said from time to time that SAGE is already 
an obsolescent system, that it is rapidly becoming obsolete. Just 
how effective is the system against modern missiles and aircraft? 

General Bestic. In our opening statement, I believe we emphasized 
the need for electronic handling of data today in order to respond 
accurately. Although the human being can do it and will always be 
able to do it, he cannot. do it with the speed that. a computer can do it. 
Therefore, we believe it is the only way that this job of handling 
modern weapons can be done efficiently. 

Mr. Boyne. Will you yield right there, Mr. Chairman ? 

T am having trouble reconciling that observation of yours with the 
statement underscored in your remarks at page 19, at the bottom of 
the page: “SAGE is now scheduled to be fully operational in ——— 
_ General Besric. I guess I misunderstood. sir, because we are t talk- 
ing about what the purpose of SAGE is. SAGE is electronic control, 
and then we are modernizing it to the most modern degree we can 
with transistor components, but it does not materially change SAGE. 
All we do is reduce the size of the computers by the introduction of 
transistors. 
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Mr. Boyte. I thought the chairman made the observation that al- 
legedly, in some quarter, the system is already superannuated in the 
light of the missile age. 

General Bresric. I did not draw this inference, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the question. Is it superannuated ? 

General Brsric. There is nothing available today, sir, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the next few years, which will or could replace this. 
Today we are in process, for example, of launching BOMARCS 
down in Flor _ from control mechanisms up in the Northeast part of 
~ country. I do not think we would want to go much further. 

Colonel Hosken, would you comment further ? 

Mr. Boye. Mr. Chairman, the answer to your question, I take it, 
is that it is not outmoded and there is still a real need for it. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Manon. This is rather interesting. We asked if it was out- 
moded, and you say it is all we have. Is it outmoded? Is it seriously 
inadequate ? 

General Brsric. No, sir; it is not outmoded. 

Mr. Manon. It is the best we have, but is it inadequate to do the 
job in modern planes and missiles, ICBM, and so forth, and other- 
wise, that we want done? 

General Bestic. Could I respond in this fashion, sir. As we talk 
about B-52’s and B-58’s, we are also hearing conversation about B-70’s 
and other aircraft up ahead. This is not the case with respect. to 
SAGE. We do not have any follow-on vehicle right behind it. The 
closest thing to a follow-on vehicle is the matter of transistorizing it. 
It is not superannuated. It is efficient, and at the present time we 
do not foresee anything immediately behind it. 

Colonel Hosken. If I could make an observation to further amplify 
General Bestic’s point, we feel that though the missile threat 1s 
progressing, there continues to be a manned bomber threat and a 
subsonic or super sonic air-breathing missile threat. This is the threat 
for which SAGE is designed. It is designed against the air-breathing 
manned bomber threat. It will not contribute, exe ept in the knowl 
edge we gain from techniques, and so forth, to the ballistic missile 
defense system, 

Mr. Boytr. Will the chairman further yield right there? 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 

Mr. Boye. Refer specifically to page 18, General, at the top of 
the page: 

SAGE was conceived and essentially designed in 1954. Since then improve- 
ments have been made in air offensive forces dictating a requirement for sub- 
stantially increased air defense capability by the United States. 

Your answer should resolve what is the present total picture sug- 
gested by that sentence. 

General Brstic. All right, sir. 

In I hope simple terms, the initiation of the idea is still sound and 
solid. We have made a transition, however, from piston to jet. 
This is one particular case in point. Therefore, we have to deal with 
much faster speeds. 

Second, we realize that with all that we are going to do with these 
computers, including air traffic control in this country, we needed 
added capacity. As the chart here illustrating the difference between 
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the vacuum tube and the transistor indicates, we expect to get, in 
general terms, an increase of 7 to 1 in the computing capacity. 

This paragraph, sir, was designed as an explanation as to why we 
were going into tr ansistors. The fact that the idea was conceived 
in 1954 does not mean that in 1959 we have an entirely different 
approach in mind for SAGE. We do not, sir, because it is adequate 
todo the job. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. I yield. 

Mr. Forp. Am I correct in understanding that SAGE does not have 
any potential as far as the ballistic missile threat is concerned? It 
is limited strictly to manned aircraft or air-breathing missiles? 

General Brsric. It can be integrated, sir. It is my personal view 
that without question we are going to integrate every type of electronic 
handling system. I do not believe this 1s bias on the part of some- 
body who might be considered as being a technician. It is efficient 
utilization of intelligence : available. 

When we get BMEWS 5 fully implemented and we have the SAGE 
system and several other systems such as ——— satellite vehicles 
going around, they have all got to be integrated. Therefore, in 
that sense we will be using SAGE to give us some backup informa- 
tion as to what has happened when the objects come within the sur- 
veillance of the SAGE system, which I hope you gentlemen realize 
is just north of our northern border throughout the continental United 
States, whereas BMEWS reaches far out over unfriendly territory. 

Mr. Forp. You would not justify SAGE on the basis of a ballistic 
missile threat ¢ 

General Brstic. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The question is can SAGE handle the HOUND DOG, 
the B-58, and these type weapons upon which we are increasingly 
relying ? 

General Brstic. The weapons you ‘have named, sir, are offensive 
weapons; whereas, SAGE is designed to do a defensive job for the 
protection of this country. 

Mr. Manon. The point is if the opponent has the B-58 type bomber 
and if he hasa HOUND DOG type- 

General Brstic. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can we defend against it? 

General Bestic. Yes, sir; that is basically the reason for SAGE— 
automation so that it can do these operations rapidly enough. It can 
do the job for fast vehicles. 

Mr. ML \110nN. Well, it can today or will be able to? 

General Bestic. It can in the areas where it has been installed. 
You may remember, sir, I listed those previously—where we were 
operational. 

Mr. Manon. But none fast enough to accommodate to the ICBM? 

General Besric. Once again, sir, ‘SAGE is doing its job essentially 
in this country. TI think by the time the ICBM is overhead coming 
down, which would be essentially the area where SAGE would t: ake 
over, it would not be of too much help. 

Colonel Hosken. As you know, sir, SAGE is entirely dependent 
upon the radar inputs that are fed into it. The radars feeding into 
this have altitude and range limitations. They are all loc ated on 
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this continent. So at no point over a certain altitude or a greater dis- 
tance than radar range would SAGE _— any ability to control or 
affect anything; it is, outside of this area where ballistic missiles should 
be intere ‘epted, which is considerably outside that coverage. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, SAGE got its big push, and properly so, at 
a time when we felt that the manned bomber was the principal Soviet 
offensive threat, which was 2 or 3 years ago. This committee at that 
time had some forecasts as to production rates of long-range Soviet 
bombers. 

Now that we have had some reanalysis of those production rates of 
Soviet long-range bombers, the indication is that the threat along that 
line is not near ly so great as we thought it was a year or two ago. 

In the light of the reanalysis of these bomber production rates of 
the Soviet Union is it a wise expenditure to proceed to the extent that 
we are in the SAGE program with a system that is not going to be 
fully operational until ———. 

General Besric. I think it important to comment first, sir, that the 
more vital parts of the country are being made operational and, second, 
that although the risk, the worry of that type vehicle is reduced 
slightly, we ‘have no reason to believe that they are going to cease and 
desist entirely because I believe you gentlemen probably know better 
than we do that we need the composite approach—ICBM and manned 
vehicles—which means I do not believe that they are going to com- 
pletely disregard the manned capability in view of the fact that the 
ICBM has not reached that state of accuracy yet. 

Therefore, we still have a threat and will have for some time to 
come. This is our own analysis and we have no reason to think theirs 
will be different. 

Mr. Borie. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyt. The purpose of my inquiry was to combat and answer 
the allegation that SAGE appeared to be the basis for establishing 
the best long-distance telephone system and TV system in the world. 

I think it is important at this point in the record to assign a rebuttal 
to that general observation in the light of all the technological improve- 
ments that we see in missile warfare. 

General Brestic. Yes,sir. I believe I can remember an article in the 
newspapers some 5 or 6 or 7 years ago that indicated a $250-million- 
a-year bill alone for the communications to support SAGE. Fortu- 
nately, it has not turned out to be quite that high. 

I think it should be recognized, though, being more serious on this 
point, that in order for SAGE to operate effectively we have to have 
intercomputer operations so that intelligence can be produced rather 

rapidly. This, in turn, calls for what we term “wide band circuits” to 
handle the electronic data rate. You do need effective communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Borie. We have present the problem of answering the allega- 
tion that there is no military justification for the introduction and 
maintenance of SAGE and it is not to accommodate a long-distance 
telephone communication or some gargantuan TV _ international 
circuit. 

General Brsric. If this were not such a serious matter, sir, I think 
I would laugh at that allegation. 
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Borie. Please tell me what amount of money is involved in 
ae le ising of those circuits in further answer or in complete answer 
to the question by the gentleman from California, Mr. Sheppard. 

General Bestic. It might be of interest. In fiscal year 1959, $35 
million; in fiscal year 1960, $60 million. Actually, it is $59 million 
in fiscal year 1960, and I believe it levels off at $118 million per year. 

General Brstic. Of the SAGE system itself. 

Mr. Forp. How many of these SAGE points of operation will be 
hardened and why ? 

General Brstric. Colonel Hosken, will you respond to this one? 
Ideally, all, sir, but we have the problem of construction money. ‘This 
is another advantage, of course, of the transistorized computer be- 
cause now you have compressed. it in size and you have reduced the 
cooling requirements, because transistors do not dissipate heat as 
vacuum tubes do, but to answer your question seriously, this is 
hardened. 

Mr. Forp. Would you please put the chart on the screen showing 
the SAGE setup with the various sectors, and so forth ? 

Colonel Hosken. Under the schedule 7, which was the program we 
were working on last year, we were asking for 36 SAGE sectors or 
installations. With a solid state computer and the hardened configura- 
tion we will have a total of 33, of which 10 will be hardened, and 1 
at Albuquerque will be in an unhardened solid state facility. 

Mr. Forp. Where would the nine that you are talking about for 
hardening be located ? 

Colonel Hosken. That would be 10 hardened; and I would like to 
caution on that, sir. We are not talking about these specific cities in 
that instance. These are the sectors where the hardened facility 
would be located. 

Mr. Forp. How many out of the 36 or the programed 33 are now 
constructed or in the process of being constructed ? 

Colonel Hosken. We can count them out and I can provide that 
information for the record. I think it is 17, but I would like to 
check that, though. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use. ) 

Mr. Forp. You have not started to harden any of them yet; have 
you f 

Colonel Hoskens. This is the first year we have asked for money 
tostart with hardening, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many in this budget involve hardening? This 
is nonconstructive procurement I am talking about. 

Colonel Hosken. In this budget all but one are for solid-state ecom- 
puters which would be used for hardened facilities, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Youstill have not told me how many. 

General Bestic. Five is the answer, sir. 

Colonel Hosken. Excuse me; I thought I had covered that. 

Mr. Forp. With reference to the difference between hardened and 
soft configurations, you probably should provide that for the record. 

Colonel Hosken. For the cost of computers and not the cost of con- 
struction the transistorized installation is very nearly the same price 
as the tube-type installation—a small difference in current estimates 
only. 
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Mr. Forp. So, in this budget the difference would be negligible in 
the amount you are requesting as far as this program is concerned? 
There would be very little dollar difference between hardened and 
soft configuration ; if any ? 
Colonel Hosken. Except for construction. There will be a differ- 
ence in this area. 
Mr. Forp. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard ? 
Mr. Suepparp. No questions. 
Mr. Manion. Mr. Riley? 
Mr. Ritey. No questions. 
Mr. Manion. Mr. Andrews? 
Mr. Anprews. Just one question : 


VANGUARD COMPUTER CENTER 


General, there is a place down on Pennsylvania Avenue just across 
the street from the Federal Trade Commission which has computers 
and models of satellites. 

Do vou know anything about that place? It has a sign saying it is 
a satellite tracking station for computers of some kind. 

General Besric. I have only vague knowledge, sir, from sitting on 
a committee that deals with tracking problems—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—and there are literally hundreds of input agencies and we use 
radio amateurs in Africa, for example, and places like that. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know who operates it? Who pays for it! 

General Brsric. No, sir; I do not. I am not familiar with this, 
but I will get familiar with it and get the committee a report. 

Mr. Anprews. It isa right interesting place. I never have stopped 
in there, but someone is paying a pretty good price to keep it open and 
keep all that machinery going. 

I wish you would find out ‘about it and put something in the record 
as to who picks up the check for the operation. 

General Besric. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

VANGUARD COMPUTER CENTER 
The place referred to on Pennsylvania Avenue is the Vanguard Computer 
Center. It was originally operated by IBM under contract to the Navy. Since 
January of this year, it has been funded by, and been under control of, NASA. 
The center employs an IBM 704 computer rented from IBM and can track up 
to 25 satellites ata time. Models of VANGUARD satellites and the VANGUARD 
syst’m are on display at the center. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Flood, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle? 

Mr. Boye. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Boytr. Iam much unimpressed with the total civil defense pic- 
ture. That is an understatement. I am alarmed at the civil defense 
picture, and I am just wondering, gentlemen, if your shop is doing 
anything or can do anything to shore up that total area ? 
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General Brestic. In a word; no, sir. We would effect this through 
the subordinate commands of the Air Force, specifically NORAD, or 
rather, the Air Defense Command, NOR AD being a Joint Chiefs com- 
mand. We do not deal directly with these elements exe ept insofar 
as we make arrangements for conelrad, the control of electromagnetic 
radiations, to keep certain devices from being too much of an aid 
and comfort to the enermy. 

We do not deal, within the Air Force, directly with the civil defense 
problem. 

Mr. Boyxe. Is it possible to use some or all of the fine equipment and 
know-how in your shop to helping shore up the civil defense picture ? 

General Brstic. Over the years, sir, we have worked with those 
people on such things as super: audible and subaudible radio links. 
I think if we were to. investigate the present system of conelrad con- 
trol, where we go in on those two frequencies, you would find that 
there has been a direct relationship. However, our responsibility, as 
I believe you will appreciate, sir, is the defense of the country in the 
sense of maintaining a military posture. Therefore, right or wrong, 
we do not concern ourselves with the civil defense problem unless 
called upon by them for advice, consultation, or equipment, and so on. 

Mr. Boytr. I have no further questions, 

Mr. Matton. Mr. Ford. 


STATUS OF SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. As I understand from the testimony, your SAGE ‘setep 
would be fully operational in its entirety sometime in fiscal - 

General Besric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The BMEWS sites 1 and 2 will be operational, site 1 in 

and site 2 in — is that correct / 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. For p. And if you proceed with the negotiations with —— 
when do you anticipate that site 3 will be operational ¢ 

Colonel Hosken. months after the go-ahead signal is given. 

Mr. Forp. What would be your best off-the-cuff forecast as to the 
operational date, knowing what you know about negotiations and so 
forth ¢ 


General Bestic. June . Is that too optimistic, Colonel 
Hosken ? 
Colonel Hosken. During the summer of ——— sir, I think would 


be the best estimate. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your BMEWS setup will be operational 
at all three sites ———— before SAGE is fully operational ? 

Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does BMEWS offer you any advantages from the manned 
aircraft detection standpoint 4 

Colonel Hosken. No, sir. 

BMEWS cannot detect a manned aircraft as we see it now. 

Mr. Forp. Why not ? 

Colonel Hoskens. It gets into a long, detailed technical discussion 
on that, sir, but for the first ——— miles of the radar range the radar 
is blind. It cannot see anything in that short distance away from the 
radar. This is because of the tremendous powers one radiates at that 
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frequency during part of the time. Aircraft, also, would have to fiy 
at altitudes far in excess of those that we would expect aircraft to fly. 
It would also have to be at a particular distance and at a specific spot 
in space in order to be detected. This we consider to be highly un- 
likely and, therefore, the categorical statement that BMEWS does 
not detect manned aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Even at 2,000 miles ? 

Colonel Hosken. At 2,000 miles, sir, the beam is approximately 

—— miles above the earth’s surface and it would be unlikely to get 
an aircraft to that altitude. 

The target is certainly big enough to be detected. If one could 
put aircraft in that position up there, then it could be detected. We 
consider it improbable to be able to do this. 

Mr. Forp. Last week the committee h: an before it the ARPA rep- 
resentative who talked about the CENTURY, DISCOVERY, 
MIDAS, and various other programs, and it was my impression from 
the testimony that was given that they expected or hoped that project 
would bring some practical results in detection of satellite launchings 
and ICBM launchings. I am wondering whether those systems would 
have any impact as ‘far as manned aircraft are concerned. 

Colonel Hoskens. Not to my knowledge, sir; not as far as manned 
aircraft are concerned. 

Mr. Forp. Why could they not utilize satellites under this program 
for the detection and targeting of manned aircraft. 

General Brsric. I am not qualified to answer that question, sir, but 
from what I know of it, I do not think it feasible to do it. 

Colonel Hosken. I would offer this, sir: If you are thinking of 
the use of satellites which can range, of course, out to many miles—I am 
familiar with one, hundreds of miles away, and he is looking at a 
manned aircraft at feet above the earth, something in which the depth 
perception problem is concerned, if I could use that term in this situa- 
tion, it would make detection very difficult. 

Actually, these systems will be complementary with BMEWS to get 

validation of BMEWS before that horrible decision is made that this 
is it, if that ever comes. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the testimony, the impression was created 
that they were to more than supplement. They were aiming at obvi- 
ating the necessity for BMEWS 

General Friepman. I think there is a time-against-threat differen- 
tial there, Mr. Ford. I do know that this has been looked at rather 
closely, and despite the prognostications of success from these systems, 
the decision, I do know has been to proceed with BMEWS. 





MISSILE MASTER SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. How does the Missile Master system integrate, if it does, 
with your SAGE organization ? 

Colonel Hosken. Sir, we have 10 Missile Master complexes di- 
rected by the Department of Defense or authorized by them for essen- 
tially the test of integrating the Missile Master with the Air Force 
overall defense setup. 

One of these 10 installations—at Fort Meade, I believe—is essen- 
tially complete. We are proceeding with others on a reasonably good 
schedule. 
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The purpose of the Missile Master is to provide control for the 

NIKE rings surrounding an individual city. This is, in the Air Force 
opinion, generally spe aking, a point defense, SAGE being an area 
defense. We consider the integration of the many points into the 
overall system an objective to integrate and use the Missile Master 
and the NIKE results in that way as integrating the points. 

We have, by Further refinement of the SAGE system, been able to 
develop a technique wherein we can from SAGE assign direct targets 
directly to the batteries without necessarily going through the Missile 
Master, but in these 10 installations Missile Master would be there a 
a backup in the event the communication lines should fail. 

Mr. Forp. I get the impression that with SAGE you could direct 

, particular NIKE-AJAX or NIKE 35 RCULES battery to fire at 
, particular target. In other words, it would be from SAGE to 
NIKE installation X. However, it is sie possible that it would go 
from SAGE to Missile Master and from Missile Master to battery 
X of a NIKE installation. 

What is the use of having the second alternative and why do you 
have to have Missile Master in the setup if SAGE is all that the 
Air Force Says it is? 

Colonel Hosken. I think General Partridge probably talked about 
that in his testimony before this committee. One of the points is that 
idditional assurance of being able to fall back one more step to the 
decentralized control that Missile Master provides. 

Mr. Forv. That is easy to say, but it has not convinced me yet. 
Perhaps you are not the best w itness on behalf of the Missile Master. 

Colonel Hosxen. I would suspect I am not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it your personal feeling that Missile Master is or is 
not essential in this situation ? 

I would like General Bestic’s comment on that. 

General Bestric. It isa difficult one. 

Mr. Foro. I am talking about your personal views on this problem. 

General Bestic. I would like to make a comment first: 

[I think the Army is convinced, and understandably so, that if utter, 
‘complete choas exists they want that battery comm: ande ‘r to have the 
right to do whatever he can with what he has left. Now, this of 
course runs crosscurrent to the basic philosophy, particularly with 
atomic weapons. You have to have centralized control. You can 
never let a situation develop where an individual at the end of the 
line on his own can determine to let go of an atomic weapon. | have 
tried to draw the two lines there. 

[ believe in the final analysis, sir, that wasteful though it is, the 
business of being ready to fight a war leads you to the conclusion that 
you never want to get into a situation where at the end of the line 
you cannot use that weapon that is available to you. 

Mr. Forp. Is my impression correct that a single Nike installation 
likewise has a capability of operating on its own if it loses contact 
with both SAGE and its Missile Master unit ? 

General Brestic. To the best of my knowledge, ves, sir. 

Colonel Hoskren. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Forp. How many backups do we have to have along the line? 

Colonel Hosken. Sir, I think that should be qualified. There was 


a“ves” answer. Because it does have this capability, it must, though, 
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have acquired a target prior to the time that this happens or that the 
firing is done. 

The radar with which the AJAX type of NIKE is equipped has 
very limited search capability. So its probability of getting down 
to that ultimate last-ditch stand, the backup, bac kup on bae ‘kup that 
you mentioned, is quite unlikely, though real. It is there, but quite 
unlikely. When the surveillance radar that is associated with the 
Missile Master is available, the targets can be more readily assigned 
to the battery but the high unlikelihood of their being used is there 
again. 

PLACE OF BOMARC IN SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Tow does the BOMARC program tie in with SAGE and 
with the Missile Master setup ¢ 

Colonel Hosxen. The BOMARC program is not related to the 
Missile Master program. SAGE is the computer, programer, and 
handler of the BOMARC’s. It receives information from the many 
radars in a sector, and it interprets that information and directs the 
BOMARC onto its target. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a BOMARC squadron will be controlled 
by aSAGE installation in a sector 

Colonel Hoskren. Yes, sir: with, of course, the cross telling into the 
combat center and the hardened facilities with ability for them also to 
do the directing of the BOMARC. 

General Brsric. As well as interceptor fighters, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. But this particular BOMARC installation in this SAGE 
sector W iil hot he controlled by a Missile Master unit é 

Sg Hosken. It cannot be controlled by a Missile Master, sir. 
Forp. The objective of a BOMARC squadron and the objective 
< 2 X IK battery is one and the same thine, is it not ? 

Colonel Hosxen. If you envisage that vou shoot down aircraft, 
ves, sir, but when one talks about the range area coverage versus es- 
sentially point coverage then the objectives of BOMARC are more 
toward the area coverage application and the Missile Master is eS- 
sentially toward a point coverage. 

Mr. Forp. IT had always had the impression that BOMARC sites 
or rather, squadrons, were to be more or less farther north around 
the periphery of our continental defense. I now understand that it is 
itis ipated we will have BOMARC squadrons within the interior, 
more or less the center of the country. 

If that is true, why should not the BOMARC squadrons be tied 
into the Missile Master if the Missile Master system is any good? 

Colonel Hosken. Well, in answer to that question, sir—— 

Colonel Anprews. Sir, I would like to go back to the basie philoso- 
p hy and the conce pt of the SAGE oper: ition which is to control and 
direct the air battle regardless of the method or mode in which it may 
be conceived. The SAGE, in directing not only the IM99-B, which 
is the missile we are talking about, but also controls and directs the 
interceptor-fighters and the F—108 as well as the F-106, and as the 
battle reaches closer to the periphery the IM99-A and IM99-—B will 
control 

Mr. Forno. May I suggest that we talk about these things in the 
terms with which we are familiar, and not use these alphabetical 
designations. 
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Colonel Anprews. The “BOMARC missiles” could be substituted 
for where I say “IM-99.” 

As the battle approaches the periphery, the control of not only 
our own fighter aircraft but the detection and the allocation of fighter 
aircraft to certain different targets, and the control of the BOM ‘ARC 
missile must be very exact. It becomes a very difficult and complex 
situation. The SAGE is designed to handle that air order of battle. 
The thing is that complex—but that s imple, however, in conception. 
In the event that the attack at any one certain point is so overpowering 
that hostile aircraft are getting through this outer periphery, they 
will be again successively attacked through control by other SAGE 
control centers until everything we have is progressively thrown 
against the attacking aireraft. As it approaches point targets, the 
NIKE, of course, comes into its environment and the combination of 
the two, we believe, is very necessary for the protection of the count ry. 
J hope that gets it in its perspective. 

Mr. Forp. T still do not understand why we want to put a BO 


MARC installation, for example, in ~. Lean fully understand 
why it might be worth while to have it on the northern border, as ] 
understand the overal] concept. It seems to me when you get them 
down 1n you are really coing through a process of duplic ation, 
if | understand what the NIKE system is aimed at accomplishing 

General Wepsrer. Mr. Ford, it is true that there are a few of the 
sites that are locat ed ratte or deeper into the country than the 
periphery. Most of are, as you say, on the periphery. There 
are a Tew planned fe I the interior. ‘The idea | think here, aif. ; 
that these are critical areas and that we need additional defense in 
these particular areas 


Mir. Forp. are abe teiee ee them down there in those locations 


you have mentioned and if th e Mis ile M; ister system is supp osed to 
do the JOD, why are they not tied in with Missile Master rather than 
just with SAGE? I do not understand the plan. 


( pe T ¢hinlk- i+ J . , 1 } } 
General Frimpman. I think—and if Lam wrong technically, check 


Ine—vyou are range limited in one instance and not so in the other, the 


first instance beme the Missile Master and the second instance being 
the SAGE in its ability to control the weapon over longer ranges, 


I : 3 } : é 
Is this technieally correct ? 


Colonel Hosken. Yes, sir. 


\ ‘ ’ 

iw Forp. Unfortunately, Mr. irman, I have to go up for the 
eall of the (‘on ent ( ‘“vlen ts ps 2 . would like {oO have il little more 
time on this problem because it does bother me 


Per ) the Army) would be able to tell us more about it. 

( diene) Hosken. I think in one sentence I can clarify part of what 
is bothering you, sir. The Missile Master is not a computer in the 
sense that it is a computer to control BOMARC,. It could not, in 
the present Missile Master configuration, control BOMARC at all. 
Therefore, the tie-in between the two would be a redundant tie-in and 
an unnecessary one. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONVERSION OF SAGE OPERATIONS FROM PRIVATE CONTRACTORS TO ENLISTED 
PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would comment for the record on the mat- 
ter of converting the operation of the SAGE installations from pri- 
vate contractors to enlisted personnel. 

Colonel ANpREws. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Air Force is presently studying the desirability of having utility systems 
that support the semiautomatic ground environment (SAGE) installations, 
operated by either Government personnel or by contract. 

Any final decisions in this matter which may result in a change in the present 
plans to operate these installations with Government personnel will be made 
only after this study has been completed and the results thoroughly evaluated. 

Because of the vital importance of the SAGHE installations in the defense of 
this country, it is essential that systems remain operative 24 hours a day. Risk 
of shutdown for any reason obviously cannot be tolerated. 


STATEMENT OF Direcror or MarerteL, Programs, DCS MaAverrIeL 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Andrews, will you please proceed with your 
statement / 

Colonel Anprews. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this portion of the presentation covers the Air Force requirements 
related to the other procurement appropriat ion. Ihave pl iced before 
you a reference data book whi ch contains data on some of the repr 
sentative items in this : appropi n. J will refer to this book from 
time to time. Please refer to pase 6 of the justilication book under 
the tab labeled “Other procurement, Air Force,” which you will find 
between tabs 45 and 46. This appropriation covers weapons; ammuni- 
tion and propellants ; vehiculai equipme nt; electronic Weapon support 
equipment; telecommunication equipment; other base maintenance 
and ee equ ipme nt; industrial facilities; and development, test, 
and evaluation support. 

As previously pointed out this year under the new budget structure, 
the ground support equipment that is peculiar and can be directly re- 
lated to our weapon systems has been included in the aircraft appro- 
priation and the missile appropriation. In addition, a substantial 
portion of the development and evaluation support formerly included 
in the ground support equipment area has been shifted to the new 
appropriation research, development, test, and evaluation. would 
like to emphasize and clarify this shift by referring to this chart. 

This chart (chart No. 1) shows the fiscal year 1959 other procure- 
ment appropriation, identified to the seven budget programs as it 
was under the old budget structure, with dollar breakout and percent 
of total appropriation for each budget program shown. It is to be 
noted that ground handling equipment for aircraft and missiles com- 
prises approximately 36.1 percent of the total dollars in the appro- 
priation. The overlay illustrates the areas in which transfers have 
been made to other appropriations under the new structure. The 
shaded area depicts that portion of each budget program transferred. 
The most significant _ affected is the ground handling equipment 
program of which all but $6.9 million has been transferred to the 
uireraft or missile appropriations. The chart on the right illustrates 
the distribution of the remaining current fiscal year 1959 other pro- 
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curement appropriation under the new budget structure. Shown here 
are the dollars, rounded to the nearest hundred thousand, and the per- 
cent which each budget program estimate represents. The most sig- 
nificant point is that the majority of this new appropriation is in the 
electronic weapon support equipment and the telecommunication 
equipment budget activities. 

Referring back to page 6 of the justification book, there is shown 
the estimated dollar requirement for each activity for fiscal year 1960 
compared to the current fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 alined 
under the new budget structure. The increase in ‘fiscal year 1960 
total appropriation over fiscal year 1959 is primarily attributable 
to the increased emphasis in the electronic Weapons support equip- 
ment activity and the telecommunication equipment activity. 

Although all ground support equipment, either peculiar or in direct 
support of our weapon systems, has been shifted to the aircraft or 
missile appropriations, there are still many items in the other pro- 
curement appropriation that play an import: ant support role and are 
part of the essential equipment of organizations and bases all over 
the world. 

WEAPONS, AMMUNITION, AND PROPELLANTS 


The first budget activity to be discussed is weapons, ammunition, 
and propellants. Please refer to tab 46 where the details of this 
budget program for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 are covered 
on pages 9, 10, and 11. This activity provides for the procurement 
of ground ‘support weapons, ammunition and explosives, armament 
training devices, chatff-type countermeasure equipment, propellent de- 
vices, and atomic ordnance materiel. Arranged under the new budget 
structure, our request to this committee last year was $114.6 million. 
Our current fiscal year 1959 procurement program is $85.7 million. 
Our estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $80.2 million. 

The funds requested in this estimate will provide for (chart No. 2) : 

Training ammunition and armament training devices for indoc- 
trination of pilots and gunners in the latest warfare and bombing 
techniques ; 

Combat type ammunition for war readiness reserve; and 

Atomic ordnance for training special weapons personnel to ob- 
tain a capability and maintain a proficiency in the maintenance, 
storage, movement, assembly, loading, and dropping of atomic mu- 
nitions. 

Referring now to page 9 of tab 46 of the justification book, you 
will find a breakout of this budget activity into the major categories 
concerned. This breakout is shown on this chart (chart No. 3). The 
first category is cartridges. The major significant item in ‘this cate- 
gory is 20-millimeter ammunition. This item is in support of the 
Strategic Air Command (B-52, B47), Air Defense Command 
101, F-104) and Tactical Air Units (F-105, F-101A, B-66). Last 
year’s budget estimate requested $34 million for this category; how- 
ever, in view of production difficulties in providing an adequate 20- 
millimeter high explosive incendiary round to meet the Air Force 
specifications, our fiscal year 1959 buy program has been reduced 
to $12.6 million. These ‘production difficulties are being overcome 
and this year’s budget estimate provides for funds in the amount of 
$28.6 million for this category. 
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In the rockets and associated equipment category, the MB-1 rocket 
is the principal item. It is an unguided air-to-air rocket used by our 
air defense fighters. A picture of this item appears on page 8 of the 
data book. You will note on page 9 information concerning require- 
ments, assets, quantities in the fiscal year 1959 buying program and 
the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate, unit cost, total cost, and the man- 
ufacturer and his location. Last year, our fiscal vear 1959 budget 
estimate for rockets and associated equipment was $24 million. Our 
current buying program provides $17.9 million. The decrease is due 
principally to a downward revision of our training requirements and 
a slight reduction in our war readiness materiel requirement. This 
year’s budget estimate requests $21 million for this category. 

The next category is conventional bombs. The most. significant 
item in this category is the 25-pound prac tice bomb. This practice 
bomb has the same free-fall characteristics as our regular operational 
weapons and, therefore, can be used to maintain and evaluate the pro- 
ficiency of combat crews. The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for 
this category was $15 million. Our current buy program now pro- 
vides for $2 million. The decrease resulted from a revision of Air 
Force conventional bomb requirements. Our fiseal year 1960 budget 
estimate requests funds in the amount of $3.3 million. 

The next area is that of armament training devices. Included here 
are such items as towed aerial targets, tow reels, cable, associated 
equipment, and classroom mockup trainers. The fiscal year 1959 
budget estimate for this category contained $11.7 million. The cur- 
rent fiseal year 1959 buy program now provides for $ 89.6 million. The 
decrease is due to a revision of our requirement. The fiscal year 1960 
budget estimate for this category is $6.8 million. 

Atomic training materiel is the next category. This includes such 
items 9s Inert training weapons and warheads, and handling and test 
equipment in support of operational weapons. Also included are kits 
for modernization and modification of our training weapons to reflect 
changes made to operational weapons. The most significant item in 
this category isa special weapons trailer. A picture of this item is on 
page 12 of the data book. This trailer is used to transport nuclear 
weapons from the storage points to the aircraft and then load the 
weapon into the bomb bay. This item of equipment is designed to 
support the B-47 and B-52 type aircraft and is essential for support 
of the Strategic Air Command dispersal-alert plan. 

The fiscal vear 1959 budget contained $17.7 million for atomic 
training materiel and the current buy program provides for $23.9 mil- 
lion. The increase is due to the requirement to procure the special 
weapons trailer, weapon modification kits, and equipment. to support 
new weapons being introduced into the program. This year’s budget 
estimate requests $12.5 million for this category. 

The last category in this budget activity is that of other ammuni- 
tion requirements. This includes such items as base defense ammuni- 
tion, weapons, explosive charges, and other munitions material and 
supplies. The fiscal year 1959 budget was $14.2 million and the 
fiseal year 1959 current buy program now provides for $19.7 million. 
The increase is due to requirements for bomb fuses in the amount 
of $4 million, and $1.5 million for cartridge engine starters. The 
fiscal year 1960 budget estimate requests $8 million for this category. 
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In summary, we are requesting $80.2 million in fiscal year 1960 for 
this activity as compared to $85.7 million in the current fiscal year 
1959 buy program. 

VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


The next budget activity is vehicular equipment. The committee 
will recall that last year’s estimate included a substantial vehicle 
procurement program amounting to 12,573 vehicles. At that time, 
the need for replacing wornout vehicles had become a chronic problem. 
We feel that an or canization as large and as widely dispersed as the 
Air Force must take a businesslike approach toward such problem 
areas. We must not allow the fleet to deteriorate beyond reasonable 
standards of safety and maintenance. We are therefore continuing 
an orderly program, which was placed into effect during fiscal year 
1959, for the replacement of wornout vehicular equipment. This pro- 
gram accomplishes the following (chart No. 4): 

1. Establishment of a phased replacement of uneconomically repa- 
rable vehicles over a 4-year period beginning with fiscal year 1959 
which will result in a leveling off of the vehicle program and avoid 
the peak and valley type procurement ; 

. Deferment of all but the most critical initial issue needs and 
pla ic ing the major effort on modernizing the existing fleet 

3. Replacement of many semitrailers with combination truck-tanks 
to aains ‘e overall costs: 

Reduction of the number of types and sizes of vehicular equip- 
ment; 

Replacement of tactical type vehicles with commercial types: 
and 

6. Disposal of uneconomically reparable vehicles not absolutely 
essential without programing replacements. 

The new replacement vehicles will be distributed to Air Force 
activities throughout the world and controls have been established to 
insure that vehicles which can no longer be economically operated will 
be withdrawn from use upon receipt of each new vehicle. In addition 
to replacement vehicles, there is a requirement for a limited number of 
initial issue vehicles to meet new Air Force requirements in support 
of our missile sites, SAGE sites, and bases affected by the Strategic 
Air Command dispersal-alert plan. 

Although we are providing support for newly programed missile 
units and the Strategic Air Command dispersal-alert plan, the over- 

all Air Force inventory has been steadily decreasing as illustrated by 
this chart. (Chart No. 5.) You will note that the inventory position 
of ey dae 530, 1958, of 146.396 vehic les, represents a decrease of 
some 37,866 vehicles from the December 31, 1957, inventory of 184,262 
vehic les. 

As a part of the review of all vehicular equipment needs, the Air 
Force has taken a searching look into the need for military design 
vehicles, particularly in the general purpose area. The Air Force, on 
June 30, 1958, had approximately 47,000 tactical vehicles, which were 
acquired during the Korean conflict and will require replacement dur- 
ing the next 4 to 5 years. We have determined that a major ity of our 
requirements in this area can be adequatley fulfilled by using com- 
mercial vehicles. In this regard, a plan has been developed and 
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agreed to by the Department of the Army and approved by the De- 
partment of Defense whereby some of our better, tactical- -type vehicles 
will be transferred to the Army on a reimbursable basis. We are 
hoping to transfer a total of some 40,000 of these vehicles to the 
Army. Commercial-type vehicles will be procured as replacements, 
The remaining tactical fleet will be replaced, as each vehicle wears out, 
with a commercial type. The use of commercial vehicles by the Air 
Force will reduce the initial cost and maintenance costs, and elimi- 
nate the need for depot stocks of spare parts by relying on commercial 
resources. 

Please refer to tab 47 of the budget justification book where the 
details of this budget activity for fise: al year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 
are shown. The new budget structure has resulted in a transfer of 
many additional items into this area such as crash fire rescue equip- 
ment, runway sweepers, snowplows, road graders, and other base main- 
tenance equipment. The funds requested in this year’s estimate pro- 
vide for passenger carrying vehicles; cargo truc ‘ks; special purpose 
vehicles (aircraft refueling units, aircraft tow tractors, and crash 
fire trucks) ; materials handling equipment (fork lifts, warehouse 
tractors, and aircraft crash removal cranes) ; and base maintenance 
equipment (sweepers, snowplows, and graders). This program also 
includes related support. items such as fire-fighting chemicals, other 
fire-fighting apparatus, vehicle components, and spare parts.  Pie- 
tures of representative items being procured in this program appear 
on pages 20 through 35 of the da ata book. Information concerning 
requirements, assets, quantities in the fiscal year 1959 buy program 
and the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate, unit cost, total cost, and 
manufacturer and his location accompany each picture. 

This chart (chart No. 6) illustrates, by major vehicular category, 


the dollars included in this estimate. This estimate provides for | 


11,728 vehicles. For example, we are requesting $21.3 million for 
general purpose vehicles which represents 37 percent of the total 
dollars in this estimate for vehicles. I would now like to discuss each 
of the vehicular categories. 

The first category is general purpose vehicles for which we are re- 


» 


questing $21.3 million to procure 8,623 vehicles (chart No. 7). This | 


category is broken down into two areas: passenger-carrying vehicles 
and cargo and utility type vehicles. 

For passenger-carrying vehicles (sedans, station wagons, buses, and 
ambulances), we are requesting $5.9 million to procure 2,577 vehicles: 
2,335 are to replace wornout vehicles and 244 are initial issue require- 
ments for missile sites, the Strategic Air Command dispersal plan, Air 
Defense Command SAGE sites, and the Air National Guard. We 
have reviewed these requirements to insure the estimate includes only 
those vehicles considered absolutely essential. 

We requested $5.1 million in last year’s budget estimate for pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. The current fiscal year 1959 procurement 
program is $5.5 million for 2,804 vehicles. 

For cargo and utility type vehicles, we are requesting $15.4 million 
to procure 6,046 vehicles. These new trucks are required to replace 
those now in use which can no longer be economically maintained. In 
addition, a portion of these trucks will replace some of our military 
design trucks (M-series vehicles). 
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The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate contained $8.2 million for 
cargo and utility trucks and our current fiscal year 1959 procurement 
program contains $19.9 million for 9,880 vehic les. The increase repre- 
sents commercial replacement vehicles bought in accordance with the 
Department of Defense approved M-series vehicles replacement pro- 
gram. 

In the next category, special purpose vehicles, we are requesting 
$29.8 million to procure 1,850 vehicles (chart No. 8). Representative 
items included in this category are aircraft refuelers and tow tractors, 
crash fire trucks, runway vacuum sweepers, and snowplows. 

The type O-12 crash fire trucks, a new item this year, was specifically 
designed for crash fire and rescue operations for our larger aircraft 
such as the B-52 and the KC-135. A picture of this item is contained 
on page 20 of the data book. 

Another item of interest is the 5,000 gallon truck-tank refueler. A 
picture of this item is on page 22 of the data book. This unit will 
replace the truck-tractor and semitrailer units now being used. The 
cost of this new unit is more than $9,000 less than the equipment pres- 
ently in use. This new equipment will provide greater maneuvera- 
bility and simplify our maintenance problems. This refueler can 
pump fuel at a rate of 600 gallons per minute and is capable of serv- 
icing aircraft equipped with single-point refueling systems, as well 
as satisfying over-the-wing refueling requirements 

Another item of interest is the newly developed MC-1 vacuum 
sweeper shown on page 24 of the data book. This equipment will 
be used on runways, taxiways, and engine runup areas to pick up all 
foreign objects that might be sucked into operating jet aircraft en- 
gines. This unit is a high-speed, self-propelled type vacuum sweeper 
and is designed to efficiently and rapidly sweep debris from runways 
and other operational areas. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget presented to this committee included 
$43 million for special- purpose vehicles. Our current fiscal year 
1959 procurement program is $31.1 million. The major difference 
represents a deletion of the proposed, O-11B type, crash firetruck pro- 
curement pending receipt of the type O-12 crash firetruck into the Air 
Force crash-rescue program. 

The next category is materials handling equipment, for which we 
are requesting $6.9 million to procure 1,250 units (chart No. 9). 
These funds will be used to procure replacements for those forklifts, 
warehousing tractors, and cranes which can no longer be economically 
maintained. 

An item of interest in this area is the aircraft crash removal crane. 

A picture of this item is on page 26 of the data book, This equip- 
ment is to be used to remove crashed fighter type aircraft from op- 
erational runways. Prior to deve ‘lopment of this equipment, we had 
to depend on existing cranes and primemovers which required con- 
siderable time for removal operations and resulted in added damage 
to the aircraft. With the new crash crane, the removal time and as- 
sociated damage to aircraft will be greatly reduced. The time reduc- 
tion is extremely important, particularly when combat missions are 
such that our operational aircraft return to home base with only a 
limited supply of fuel. 
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The fiscal year 1959 budget requested $8.4 million for this area and 
our current fiscal year 1959 procurement program is $7.1 million for 
procurement of 1,493 vehicles. The difference represents a revision 
of requirements. 

The next category is supplies and materials, for which we are re- 
questing $99.9 million. This includes $3.6 million for initial spares 
for new equipment and $18.6 million for supplies and materials to 
support equipment in use. This includes items such as engines, power 
transmissions, brake and steering assemblies, maintenance parts, and 
firefighting chemicals. The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate in this 
area was $18.9 million and our current fiscal year 1959 procurement 
program is $19.7 million. 

The last category is other requirements for which we are requesting 
$6.2 million. This includes such items as snowmobiles, snowsleds 
and caterpillars for support of the DEW line, and modification of 
vehicles in use. The fiscal year 1959 budget included $8.2 million 
and our current fiscal year 1959 procurement program is $9.6 million, 

In summary, the fiseal year 1960 vehicular program request is for 
$86.4 million to procure 11,723 vehicles and associated equipment 
(chart No. 10). This compares to the current fiscal year 1959 pro- 
curement program of $92.9 million for 15,943 vehicles and associated 
equipment. The Air Force will continue to make a thorough review 
of its requirements and management techniques for vehicular equip- 
ment. 

OTHER BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT 


Now if you would refer to tab 50, where, on pages 36 through 45, are 
the details of the current fiscal year 1959 and the fiscal year 1960 
budget estimate for the other base maintenance and support equipment 
activity. This activity provides for the procurement of test equip- 
ment, tools and shop machinery, ground photographie equipment, spe- 
cial-purpose clothing and equipment, base utility equipment, and a 
variety of other categories of equipment such as miscellaneous class- 
room training aids, food service and trade equipment, packing and 
packaging equipment, and supplies and materials. There is no fiscal 

year 1959 budget category similar to this activity, since this ig nts 
parts of four different activities as presented in the fiscal vear 1959 
budget estimate to this committee. The fiscal year 1959 bdapet esti- 
mate for this activity was $113.2 million. The current fiscal vear 1959 
buying program, under the new structure, is $150.4 million. The fiscal 
year 1960 estimate for this activity is $140.4 million. T will discuss 
this estimate in det: ail by the use of the six major equipment categories 
as ilsted on page 37, tab 50, which is shown on this chart (chart No. 
11). Details of each category are shown on pages 38 through 41. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


The first equipment category is test equipment. The rapid strides 
we are making in the development of new and modern weapon and 
communication systems continue to generate increased requirements 
for adequate test equipment. Maximum utilization of substitute assets 
and special consideration given to standardization are reflected in 
these test equipment requirements. Representative common items in- 
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cluded here are test sets, signal generators, voltmeters, and analyzers, 
tonamea few. They are required to support communication and elec- 
tronic maintenance shops; motor vehicle specialized repair shops, 
depot maintenance facilities, and all types of maintenance activities 
within the Air Force, other than specialized aircraft facilities. Also 
included in the test equipment category are requirements to support 
the air technical ery aes program. 

The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate presented to ee for 
test equipment was $22.4 million. The current fiscal year 1959 buy- 
ing program is $29.4 million. The inerease over the ale estimate 
is attributable primarily to increased requirements for common test 
see nt oce asioned by changes in operational concepts—for ex- 
ample, the SAC dispe ‘rsal program and the air defense variable unit 
equipping program. The fiscal year 1960 estimate included in this 
category 1s $37.5 million. 


TOOLS AND SHOP MACHINERY 


The next category is tools and shop machinery. Under this category 
we provide for common items of powered and nonpowered handtools, 
measuring tools, time-measuring equipment, electrical meters and elec- 
trical hardware; maintenance and repair shop equipment; instruments 
and laboratory equipment; shop machinery; and service and trade 
equipment. The individual items are many and varied. They are 
ere for day-to-day activities of indiv idual units, organizations, 
bases, and depots, worldwide. This activity provides equipment for 
Air Force military installations only. Equipment. in support of pro- 
duction facilities is provided for in the industrial facilities portion of 
this appropriation. We are providing only necessary replacement of 
wornout tools and minimum essential initial requirement for tools. 
This, as last year, is a continuing Air Force policy. The fiscal year 
1959 budget estimate presented to this committee was $13.5 million. 
The current fiscal year 1959 buying program is $25.3 million. Require- 
ments in this area have increased for the same operational reasons 1 
discussed for test equipment, plus general increases in requirements 
for maintenance and repair shops, and instrument and laboratory 
equipment in support of our more complex communication and elec- 
tronic systems. ‘The fiscal year 1960 estimate included in this category 
is $19.2 million. 


JROUND PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The next category is ground photographic equipment and supplies. 
In this area the Air Force has been able to reduce appreciably its an- 
nual film and supplies requirement through a revision of disposal 
criteria for film jointly adopted by the three services. In previous 
years, automatic disposal action was taken, based on date of manufac- 
ture, and conditioned storage was not widely used. Under the new 
criteria, which was adopted during the fiscal year 1959 buying period, 
disposal action is considered when the stated e xpiration date is reached. 
However, disposal based on expiration date action is not automatic, 
but is based on a system of periodic sample testing to determine con- 
tinued serviceability. Asa result of a commercial study conducted in 
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coordination with the Air Force, dates of refrigerated items were 
extended ; color film by 6 months; black and white film by 12 months. 
Units were instructed to make maximum utilization of conditioned 
storage when available. These actions have resulted in a major re- 
duction in the disposal of outdated film. The fiscal year 1959 budget 
estimate presented to this committee was $9.5 million. Primarily for 
reasons mentioned above, the current buying program is $7.2 million. 
The fiscal year 1960 requirements included in this estimate are $8.5 
million. This includes $6.3 million for film and film supplies, plus $2.2 
million for the orderly replacement of many items of ground photo- 
graphic equipment such as Vu-Graphs, processing machines, projec- 
tors, splicers, and related spares. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE FLYING CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


The next category Is special purpose flying clothing and equipment. 
This includes items such as oxygen m: isks, parachute, survival equip- 
ment, high alt tude hot ng. aircraft breathing oxygen equipment, 
_ sp vecial footwear. The fiscal year 1960 requirements included in 

is estimate are 16.3 million. The fiscal vear 1959 budget estimate 
present ed to this committee was $21.9 million. The current fiscal vear 
1959 buying program is $16.2 million. This reduction is due primarily 
toa refinement of our previous estimated requirements for parachutes. 

Beeause of the lares parachute procurements made during the 
Korean activity, we have had difficulty avoiding so-called peaks and 
valleys in our yearly parachute buy. Consequently, considerable at- 
tention has been given to this area in the past 2% years. Ty pical aspects 
of management improvement in the parachute area are: more Cefiniza- 
tion in technical orders of parachutes applicable to type, model, and 
series of aircraft: re porting of assets in the system by date of manufac- 
ture to permit an orderly retirement of overage parachutes (based ona 
¢-year life) in the system: and the personal equipment retention policy, 
which provides for the retention of the parachute by the airman to 
whom it is issued initially; plus further refinement of unit allowance 
list reporting. These actions have resulted in the recent reduction in 
our gross requirements by some 20,000 parachutes and have permitted 
the Air Force to implement an o1 ‘derly annual replacement of those 


parachutes which will go overage during that vear. Our fiscal year 


1960 estimate provides for procurement of 24425 parachutes. The 
estimated gross requirement for the fiscal year 1969 time perio l is 
—— imately 175,000 parachutes. Our requirements for other ttems 

this category remain a ey the same as last year. You will 
asia shy recall that. for the past 2 us our aircrew members have 
been equipped under a personal rete ntion policy, calling for selected 
items of flying clothing—particularly those that must be specially 
fitted—to be permanently retained by the individual. This permits a 
majority of the items, other than parachutes, to be computed on a 
consumption basis. 

Our high-speed, high-altitude aircraft present many problems rela- 
tive to the comfort and safety of aircrew members and the demands 
for technological advances in the clothing area increase yearly. An 
example is the MA-3 high-altitude helmet which is similar to the 
MA-2 helmet shown on page 88 of the data book. This helmet is 
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used with our latest high performance aircraft, such as the F—-104 
and F-106. This helmet, which has a quick donning feature for air 
defense alert, is fully pressurized, has a built-in oxygen mask and mike, 
and is a considerable advance from the older- -type helmet now in use 
in lower performance aircraft. The MA-38 is similar to the helmet 
to be used with the X—-15 aircraft. 


BASE UTILITY EQUIPMENT 


The next category is base utility equipment. We require a wide 
variety of utility equipment for shops and hangars such as compres- 
sors, heaters and ovens, and generators to furnish power where com- 
mereial power is not available. This area also includes airfield light- 
ing equipment to support the approved military construction pro- 
gram. ‘This includes such items as the initial imstallation require- 
ments of power distribution panels, beacons and beacon lights, se- 
quence flashing sets, and wind cone indicators. Another item of in- 
terest included in this category is a runway arresting barrier energy 
absorber which will veplace the chain mechanism used with the cur- 
rent-type barrier. As you know, the Air Force makes wide use of 
aircraft arresting barriers installed near the ends of a runway to 
engage, in an emergency, fighter-type aircraft which are in danger of 
overrunning the end of the runway on takeoff or landing. The fiscal 
year 1959 budget estimate presented to this committee for base utility 
equipment was $21.7 million. The current fiscal year 1959 buying 


prograni 1s $33.8 million. The increase over the budge ret estimate was 
caused by increased requirements for improved airfield lighting, 
exble for missile sites, additional runway bs OETICN and utility equip- 


ment such as generators, compressors, and heaters. Such increases 
caused correspondingly larger requirements for spares and other con 
sumables. The fiscal year 1960 requirement included in this estimate 
is $27.2 million. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The last category in this activity is referred to as other equip- 
ment. In this area we provide thousands of miscellaneous items which 
cut across many Air Force property and Federal supply classes. The 
items are many and of varied uses. Typical items included here are 
radiac meters and detectors, which are required to determine degree 
of exposure to radiation, to provide military personnel with a knowl- 
edge of risk operating conditions; rescue and safety equipment; clean- 
ing equipment: pac kaging and packing supplies; protective cover 
ings and tarp: aulins; modification of in-use ground equipment ; chem 
ical, biologie: al, and radiological traiming kits; and various items = 
classroom training equipment. There are so many tems involved i 
this activity that definitization by item in the justification book 
impracticable. Nevertheless, they are all items essential to Air Force 
activities. The fiscal year 1959 budget estimate presented to this 
committee was $24.2 million. The current fiscal year 1959 buying pro 
gram is $38.4 million. The major increases are in the procurement 
of improved radiac measuring equipment, and in prov iding increased 
requirements for hundreds of minor property classes needed to fill 
organization shortages. The fiscal year 1960 requirements included 
in this estimate are $31.9 million. 
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INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Next is the industrial facilities program which supports the pro- 
duction requirements in the “Other procurement area” in the same 
manner as described during the aircraft presentation. This activity 
is reflected on this chart (chart No. 12) and is detailed under tab 5] 
of the justification book. 

The fiscal year 1960 requirement of $15.3 million is more than twice 
that now shown in the current. fiscal year 1959 estimate. It is also 
significant that the major dollar expansions in both years are re- 
quired to support important electronics production. These factors 
are consistent with the ever increasing importance and complexity 
of our electronic systems. 

The largest single dollar requirement is $5.8 million for production 
of radar components at the Waltham, Mass., plant of Raytheon. This 
is to support the production of AN/FPS-28 (frequency diversity 
radar) components for use in the A.C. & W. sites. Major facilities 
are special sheet metal forming machines, oscilloscopes, and signal 
generators 

The next largest is $5 million for RCA to continue the ballistic 
missile early warning system (BMEWS) program. Funds will pro- 
vide for electrostatic voltmeters and test and checkout equipment 
for produc tion testing of surveillance and tracking radar. 

One million five hundred thousand dollars is required for Interna- 
tional Business Machines to provide precision laboratory and. test 
equipment essential to the checkout of an AN/FSQ 7 and 8 (com- 
puter) components for the SAGE system. 

In addition, $1.0 million each is required for minor expansions, 
nonrecurring maintenance, preparation for shipment of machine tools, 
and machine tool modernization. 


BUDGETARY ASPECTS OF ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAMS 


I would like to refer to the justification book and briefly summarize 
for the committee, the dollar aspects of the activities which General 
Bestic has covered in his presentation. 

This ehart (chart No. 13) shows the summary of requirements for 

seal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 for the electronic weapon support 
equipment: telecommunication equipment; and the development, test, 
and ev: valu ition support activities which are detailed under tabs 48, 49, 
and 52 of the justification book. In terms of the new budget struc- 
ture, our fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for electronic weapon sup- 
port equipment was $678.6 million as compared to the current, fiscal 
year 1959 buying program of $652.3 million. The significant item, 
accounting for the $26.3 million net decrease in this activity, was due 
to rescheduling of the SAGE program. We are requesting $778.5 
million in the fiscal year 1960 estimate for the electronic weapon sup- 
port oe activity, which is listed in detail on pages 21, 22, and 
23 of tab 48 

Last year’s budget estimate, translated into the new budget struc- 
ture, requested $109.2 million for the telecommunication equipment 
activity. The present fiscal year 1959 pesceninnnd program provides 
$140.0 million for this activity. The $30.8 million increase results 


from: 
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1. Additional communications support for the ATLAS and THOR 
programs which had not been definitized at the time the fiscal year 
1959 budget was prepared, 

2. Necessary extensions to range instrumentation communications 
at our Eglin (Gulf) test range. 

3. Accelerated requirements for high power, single sideband (SSB) 
eround-to-air radio stations in support of the increased alert status 
of SAC, 

{. An intensified program to modernize and extend our world- 
wide communication network. ‘The fiscal year 1960 budget estimate 
request. for this budget activity is $149.2 million, which is listed in 
detail on pages 30 and 31 of tab 49. 

Requirements in our fiscal year 1959 budget estimate which would 
have fallen hoc a development, test, and evaluation support ac- 
tivity totaled $32.5 million are compared to the $52.5 million require- 
ment lee’ in our current fiscal year 1959 buy program. The 
increase is attributable to our current plans for a modern air weapon 
control system in Alaska, We are now requesting $33.5 million in 
fiscal year 1960 for this budget activity which is detailed on page 48 
of tab hv. 

Mr, Chairman, in final summary, the Air Force's current fiseal year 
1959 procurement program for the “Other procurement’ se spi 
tion is S$1,181,.281,000. The fiscal year 1960 budget estimate for this ap- 
propriation Is 81.283 500.000. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this completes my 
presentation of the fiscal vear 1960 “Other procurement appropria- 
tion. 

MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Manion. What portion of these funds are requested for 
mobilization or war readiness reserves ¢ 
(Information requested follows :) 
Wark READINESS RESERVE 


The following dollar amounts, by activity, in the “Other procurement” appro- 
priation, are being requested for war readiness materiel : 


Category Amount 
Weapons, ammunition, and propellants eset <Einccisicocncties Gay Dae OOO 
Vehicular equipment______-. ac be : none 
Ground communication—electronie support__-~- i ela Siete crete none 
Other base maintenance equipment anaes ‘ : 348, 000 
Development, test, and evaluation sabes oo aces none 

OC ) ————— < ee sn 45, 256, 000 


as 
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WEAPONS PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marion. You met with production difficulties in the fiscal vear 
1958 and 1959 cartridge procurement program. What were these 
difficulties and how have they been alleviated 4 

Colonel Anprews. Production difficulties were encountered by the 
Army Ordnance Corps (the procuring agency) in producing the 
combat round of 20 mm., high-explosive, incendiary cartridge. The 
higher rates of fire and higher muzzle velocities of present 20 mm, 
cuns demand the highest quality of ammunition. Problems were en- 
countered in meeting the per form: nice standards established for this 
type of ammunition, particularly in primer timing, cartridge case 
strengths, and fuse safety. Failures in these areas resulted in pre- 
mature bursts, ruptured cartridge cases, and metal parts breakup 
during test firings. Production wa: Hoppe and a stringent quality 
assurance program was jointly instituted by the Air Force and the 
Army to correct these pcise ney eg The primer timing has_ been 
axtjusted, extra strength metal has been provided for the cartridge 
case, and safety features have been prov ided in the fuse system. 

Production h: is resumed and an acceptab le combat round Is being 
produced. Quelity control measures are being continued to insure 
that the « artridges produced meet Air Force combat requirements 


RELATION OF MB-1 ROCKET TO GAR FAMILY) 


Mr. Marion. How does the MB-1 rocket relate to the GAR family of 
air-to-air missiles ? 

Colonel Anprews. In January 1953, the Air Force stated a tentative 
requirement for an atomic capability in air defense. In April 1954, 
the requirement was caaeaally established and contractor selection 
was made in December 1954. The result was the MB-1 rocket, the 
first nuclear armament for air defense. The MB-1 is a ballistic rocket 
launched from an interceptor aircraft and is not guided after launch. 

The GAR missiles are guided airer: aft rockets. They are launched 
by interceptor aircraft and “home-in” on the target by using either 
reflected radar energy or infrared radiation. The GAR missiles use 
conventional warheads. 
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The MB-1 is used on the F-89J, F—-101B, and F-106. ‘These inter- 
ceptors carry mixed armament loads of MB-1’s and GAR migsiles. 

Additional details involving a compar ison of the combat capabili- 
ties between the two items are considered to be classified and can be 
provided for committee use. 

Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the increased unit cost of the 
MB-1 

sae Anprews. The MB-1 rocket is not procured as a single item. 
It is composed of 11 major components and is assembled in different 
configuration depending on its intended use, 1e., combat rockets for 
the war reserve materiel program, aerial training rockets, or ground 
training rockets. The total estimate was constructed by adding the 
requirements for the individual components. The unit costs shown are 
representative or illustrative only, and were arrived at by dividing 
the total cost by the number of rocket bodies programed. 

The higher figure for fiscal year 1960 results from a different mix 
of the major components and does not actually represent an increase 
in cost. 

STATUS OF MHU-7/M TRAILER 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the MHU-7/M trailer 
and how many of the 262 funded in fiscal year 1959 have you pur- 
chased ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. The MHU-7/M trailer has been classified as 
standard, Air Force equipment to transport, position, and load spe- 
cial weapons. The procurement of 262 trailers in fiscal year 1959 is 
being handled on a competitive bid basis. Bids have been received by 
the procuring agency, San Antonio Air Materiel Area, San Antonio, 
Tex., and are being evaluated. The anticipated date for award of a 
contract is May 15, 1959. 

VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record pages 15, 16, and 16a of the justi- 
fications. 


38094 59 pt. 5 54 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


The following is a list of items representing the fiscal year 1960 program require- 


























ments 
= aii icc ea a a as r 
Total cost 
Quantity Unit cost (in thou- 
sands) 
General pur e vehicle 
Passeng 
l ] $2, 900 $3 
2 1, 500 1,313 
(83) 
r (1, 230) 
1, 800 1,791 
1 (115) 
(931 (1, 676) 
1 579 3, 740 2,165 
5 ‘i (355 
+s, ist (1, 810) 
- 127 4,742 602 
7 3() (142 
Q7 (460 
subt 2, 577 5, 874 
. { T V ‘ 
k. pic ( 3 835 1, 363 
\ l G15 2 (V2 
iek tr 8, 242 
kt ! oO { 5, 391 
Pruck platform, 1 ton | 2, 432 
ine ( e, 2 82 24 
ecker, 2 I 28 01 
s j ich en 5 st 17. SSO 
Sul l 6, 046 15, 373 
I ] neral purpose ( Ss 8, 623 21, 247 
pe k-tank, 5,0) mn 300) O10 6, 634 
t towing, vy MB-2 13 287 3, 189 
ft towit t. MB-4 110 5. 880 647 
torque unit, | VV 19 30, 000 1, 470 
kK, fire, crash, type O-12 A) 100, 000 2 000 
K, fire, cr h, tvpe O-6A ) 48, 23 241 
1 lum, type MC-1 1 17, 997 1, 638 
l »s OSO 205 
102 8, 127 S20 
238 1,411 336 
150 27, 537 4,131 
low 1. 606 
at 32. 000 256 
S 6, 330 HN 
123 32, 625 4,013 
72 9, 887 711 
butor, kn nted, t n oF 13 17, 707 230 
, heating 5 gallon, bituminou 172 1, 304 224 
m ire 32 14,110 $52 
scoop, 34 cubic yard 14 8, 543 376 
special purpose vehicles_- 1, 850 9, 784 
ng ¢ ipment 
I , 50 .t 40) 51, 975 2, 079 
, 15,000-pounds, g 77 9, 509 | 732 
t, 6,000-pounds, 3 4,718 1, 
41,(4)-pounds, gas 162 4, 097 
irenouse, 1,000-pounds, electric 7 7,013 
rehouse, 4,000-pounds . 212 2, 477 f 
, wheeled ‘ 322 1, Y82 638 
, materials handling equipment __- ' 1, 250 oat saan 6, 874 
materials (Includes items such as engines, | 
power transmissions and assemblies, brake and steering | 
issemblies, truck and tractor attachments, cab, body, and 
frame assemblies, maintenance parts, firetruck chemic 
et 22, 251 
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VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT— Continued 


| 
Total cost 
| 


Quantity Unit cost (in thou- 
sands) 
Other requirements 
1. Support for distant early warning system $2, 399 


Modifications of vehicular equipment. se daeset sco: : a hae 2, 045 


3. First destination transportation __--___- | 1, 800 
Total, other TéQuivements. occ coi ea scccccccis hes sibeiethinnna danced 6, 244 
PUR GOER. exip creed os wtcnmawsawakdsieosounwusseenes 11, 72: wee 86, 400 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT TO NEW UNITS 


Mr. Manon. What new units do you plan to equip with this pro- 
gram and with what vehicles ¢ 

Colonel Anprews. This estimate provides for a total of 11,723 ve- 
hicles. Seven hundred and sixty-seven of these are initial issue ve- 
hicles for 18 Strategic Air Command dispersal-alert sites, 5 missile 
sites, 6 SAGE sites, and 3 Air National Guard units. The types of 
vehicles are: 


Vehicle by types Quantity 
Passenger carrying vehicles_- ‘ etapa acai sea ia earns alae a 
Special purpose vehicles ce aes deacon seine din igiltclig one dudain) : EE 
Material handling equipment sé » i chs smentenusesonentaee 40 

Pot i Pane ee ene “ Ste cited 167 


COMMERCIAL REPLACEMENT OF TACTICAL VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of your program to replace tactical 
type vehicles with commercial types? 

Colonel Anprews. As a part of the review of all vehicular equip- 
ment needs, the Air Force has taken a searching look into the need 
for military design vehicles, particularly in the general purpose area. 
The Air Force, on 30 June 1958, had approximately 47,000 tactical 
vehicles, which were acquired during the Korean conflict, all requir- 
ing replacement during the next 4 to 5 years. We have determined 
that a majority of our requirements in this area can be adequately ful- 
filled by using commercial vehicles. As a result, a plan has been de- 
veloped and agreed to by the Department of Army and approved 
by the Department of Defense whereby some of our better t: _ ‘al 
type vehicles will be transferred to Army on a reimbursable basis. 
We are hoping to transfer a total of some 40,000 of these vehicles 
to the Army. Commercial type vehicles will be procured as re yy wce- 
ments. The initial phase of this began in 1958. <A total of 14,000 
M-series vehicles were transferred to the Army and commercial type 
vehicles have been procured as replacement. We expect to transfer 
additional M-series vehicles to the Army as follows: 


PASCGL! CORP TO ae ccecucen eke mem Sew mess ete ein emlomaaelatermeanpr acai 9, 842 
GG OE csc saniecaeignne eae ae a Jacmnccicn. og 
MII GUNS NNR so ctina Soc ccm nce ss eer ge ls hs Sie lan Scr peaateraeie ocae _. 4,744 
DiSCAl “VORT 106s akc ec Hen sd ak niga ces ag pig acai ipa inning Sr 
Pisce VORP’ 1008. Sanewt ce kcueneeeaeeeees lee Te xssivat’ Oy Oe 
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Those M-series vehicles not transferred to the Army under the 


out. The use of commercial vehicles by the Air Force will reduce the 
initial costs and maintenance costs and dininate the need for depot 
stocks of spare parts by relying on commercial sourees. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Maviox. Which, if any, of the special purpose vehicles are not 

commercial types? 

Colonel Anprews. On September 30, 1958, the Air Force inventory 
of special purpose vehicles was 54456—29,637 (86 percent of these 
vehicles were not commercial types). The current Air Force policy is 
that, commercial type vehicles will be used to the maximum extent 
practicable. Before the Air Force develops a special piece of equip- 
ment, civilian industry is contacted to insure that a commercial type 
vehicle is not available to accomplis sh the military mission, A major 
portion of the above mentioned 29,637 vehicles will be replaced with 
commercial types as they wear out. The foilowing are examples of 
current, on hand, special purpose vehicles to be replaced by commer- 
clal types: (1) Aircraft refueler semitrailers, (2) demineralized 
water semitrailers, (3) crash firetrucks, (4) special design trailers, 
(5) water-aleohol semitrailers, (6) special design trucks. 


AUTOMATIC LANDING SYSTEM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. aoe ones the automatic landme system ain the 1960 


rOLTAM ¢ mane ire with those prese ntly in use ? 
Colonel ANpREws. cele the USAF uses ILS and GCA ap- 
proach systems. These systems are only low approach aids and are 


not true landing facilities. The automatic landing system is designed 
to be an all weather, fully automatic, landing aid, 

Present ILS transmits fixed radio beams ‘along the final approach 
which guides aircraft in elevation and azimuth to a point over the run- 
way from which a visual landing can be accomplished. Exeept for an 
emergency, ILS cannot be used unless the airport weather is equal 
to or better than 200 foot ceiling and one-half mile visibility. 

Present GCA provides a radar monitored and ground directed low 
approach to a point over the runway from which a visual landing 
can be made. Except for an emergency, GCA cannot be used unless 
th e we! ather is equal to or better than 100-foot ceiling and one-fourth 
mile visibility. 

The proposed automatic landing system combines tracking radars 
with a landing computer to automatically direct an aircraft through 
final approach, flare-out, and landing on a runway. It is designed 
to actually land aircraft on a runway regardless of weather. Thus, 


its landing ability increases the all weather operational capability of 
USAF combat weapon systems, 


ELECTRONIC WEAPON SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Tell the committee briefly what is involved in the 
request of $116 million for supplies, materials, and FDT? 


above program will be replaced with commercial types as they wear 
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Colonel ANprews. This item is the electronic weapon support equip- 
ment portion of the $134.7 million for materials and supplies cov ered 
very briefly in our opening remarks on the electronic and telecommuni- 

cation requirements. It includes replenishment spare parts and mate- 
ones required to support our existing inventory as determined by ap- 
plying actual consumption experience to the program for the 12-month 
period being computed. It also provides for initial spare parts sup- 
port for new equipment in this and prior year procurement programs. 
However, we include in the current year estimate only that portion of 
initial spares costs which, based on lead time, are expected to be defini- 
tized and committed during the fiscal period. Finally, this item in- 
cludes provision for first destination transportation (DT) for equip- 
ment procured in this budget activity. 


EQUIPMENT IN 1960 PROGRAM NOT IN PRODUCTION 


Mr, Manon. What portion of the equipment in the fiscal year 1960 
program is not yet in production ? 

Colonel AnpREWs. Not all of the types of equipment contained in 
the fiseal year 1960 estimate are in actual production; however, the 
majorit y of the items have either been produced before or are being 
prod iced at this time. The relative ‘ly few items which have not been 
produced before, fall into the category of adaptations of current in- 
being commercial] type equipment or have been service and suitability 
tested to the extent that design and procurement specifications will be 
available in fiscal vear 1960, thus allowing production. 


RELATION OF AIRCOM TO ARMY AND NAVY WORLDWIDE 
COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 


Mr. Manon. What is the relationship between the ATRCOM and 
Army and Navy worldwide communication networks ? 

General Brstic. The Military Departments each operate world- 
wide telecommunication systems. ‘These systems are designed and 
operated primarily to meet requirements derived from service mis- 
sions. The Sore ee systems of the Military Departments have 
been integrated through: 
imployment of st: mndard cireuit characteristics. 

Providing for free interchange of traffic between systems. 
Co-location of facilities where operationally and tec ‘hnically feasible. 

Allocation of channels from one service to another. 

The employment of standard operating eee edures. 

Jointly operated circuits (circuit terminals operated by different 
services) where operation: ully feasible. 

To assure the most economical use of facilities consistent with opera- 
tional a en? the JCS (J—6, Joint Staff), in conjunction with 
the Military Communieations-Electronics Board (MCEB), reviews 
all ieaaa aaa requirements of the Military Departments. The 
review considers such factors as! 

The validity of the requirement. 

Whether the requirement can be satisfied by existing fac ilities of one 
of the Military Departments. 

The extent to which the method proposed for satisfying the require- 
ment will fit into the long-range program. 
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The service which should be assigned the implementing respon- 
sibility. 

After review and approval by JSC, new requirements are imple- 
mented as a part of the telecommunication system of the individual 
service. 

Mr. Manion. Why do you need a separate control system for SAC? 
What are you doing for this at the present time ? 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for the committee’s use. ) 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN/PRC-37 RADIO AND THE ARMY AND NAVY 
COUNTERPARTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the difference between the AN/PRC-37 
radio set for security patro] and that in use or planned by the Army 
and Navy ? 

General Bestic. The Air Force requires a man pack radio set for 
use in the base nontactical networks and it must operate in the same 
frequency band (162-174 megacycles) range of the existing ve- 
hicular and fixed equipment. The nontactical networks consist of 
vehicular, fixed, and man pack radio sets (AN/VRC-19 and AN 
FRC-27) and are used in base security: vehicle feawiew: mainte- 
nance expediter: disaster control: and fire, crash, and rescue fune- 
tions. The Army has developed transistorized man pack sets 
equivs alent to the AN/PRC-37 but they are designed to operate in 
the tactical frequency band of 30-76 megacycles. These are not 
compatible with the nontactical equipments. The Army also devel- 
oped the AN/PRC-21 set that operates in the 162-174 megacycle 
nontactical band but it is not suitable because of excess weight (22 
pounds) and it is limited to approxin nately a 1l-mile range. We re- 
quire a range of 1 to 3 miles. The set must be. capable of being car- 
ried in the pockets of firefighting and rescue personnel and be car- 
ried by roving security patrols. The AN/PRC-37 is the only set 
available that meets these requirements. The only known tactical 
requirement within the Department of Navy for this type equipment 


is for Marine Corps use. The Army-type equipment is utilized in 
this instance. 


COMPOSITION OF BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Briefly tell the committee what is contemplated under 
each of the six categories of base maintenance and support equipment 
for which you are requesting $140.4 million. 

Colonel Anprews. This activity provides equipment of the type 
categorized below which is essential in the peace and wartime opera- 
tion of the combat, intelligence, and logistical support activities of Air 
Force units worldwide, including the Air National Guard. The equip- 
ment in this activity is grouped in the following equipment. categories: 

(a) Test equipment, (%) tools and shop machinery, (c) ground photo- 
graphic equipment. (d) special purpose clothing and equipment, 
e) base utility equipment, and (f) other equipment. These require- 
ments cover a wide range of base maintenance and support equipment 
items, both replacement and consumption types. Included herein 
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are requirements for test equipment, special tools, and shop machinery 

required by individual units, organizations, bases, and depots world- 
wide. Also included is: Specialized equipment to support the air 
technical intelligence program and the Air Force Office of Atomic 
Energy activities; ground photographic equipment and supplies to 
meet program objectives of both aerial and ground photographic 
operations; equipment required for the safety “of aircrew members 
and other personnel engaged in hazardous duty through the procure- 
ment of parachutes and specialized flying ¢ lothing; a wide variety of 
utility equipment utilized in maintenance shops and hangars suc h as 
compressors, generators, heaters, and so forth; and Air Force require- 
ments for airfield lighting and runway barrier equipment. Finally, 
this activity includes thousands of miscellaneous minor items of Air 
Force property and Federal supply classes covering areas such as 
classroom training aids, chaplain equipment, and survival equipment 
tonameafew. All of these items are required in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the Air Force at all levels of command. 


FLYING CLOTHING 


Mr. Manion. Does the $7,029,000 for flying clothing represent new 
type or replacement clothing ? 

Colonel ANprews. This estimate provides for both new type and 
replacement clothing. Most of the items in this category fall under 
the aircrew-member, personal retention policy and are computed on 
a consumption basis after initial procurement and issue. Included 
in this estimate are requirements for flying coveralls, liners, jackets, 
helmets, gloves, antiexposure hoods, and antiexposure suits. Nor- 
mally, items which previously have not been procured will replace 
some item presently in use. In such cases the computed requirements 
for the old item on a consumption basis will be appropriately changed 
to reflect the requrement in terms of the new item. 


AIRFIELD LIGHTING AND RUNWAY BARRIER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the nature of your programs for airfield light- 
ing equipment and aircraft runway and barrier equipment? 

Colonel Anprews. The program requirement for airfield lighting 
equipment is directly related to the military construction program. 
The military construction program provides for the extension of 
runways, taxiways, new runways, and so forth. The air field lighting 
equipment utilized in such construction projects is essentially procured 
to military specifications, manufactured to order, and consequently 
not stocked by the supplier. The funds requested in this appropria- 
tion, amounting to $2.3 million, are required to furnish items such 
as electrical control equipment, lighting fixtures, et cetera, in support 
of the fiscal year 1960 Air Force military construction program. 

The program for aircraft runway barrier equipment is to provide 
aircraft arresting barriers at the ends of all the primary runways 
where fighter-type aircraft are programed to operate. The Air Force 
has a requirement for 254 pairs of barriers, worldwide, with 211 pairs 
presently installed (these figures include the Air National Guard). 
The present Air Ponce barriers are of the chain-mechanism type. 
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These barriers, while quite adequate for the precentury series fighters, 
will not satisfy the requirements of our current production fighters 
which have greater gross weight and considerably higher takeoff and 
landing spe eds than do the precentury series fighters. Therefore, 
the Air Force is currently investigating improved barriers. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Turn to page 47 and tell the committee briefly the need 
for the industrial facilities, and whether or not this will complete the 
expansion for the three plants involved. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Raytheon, Waltham, Mass. (AN/FPS-—28 radar) 

This requirement is generated by the scheduled production of FPS-28 radar 
units to equip the A.C. & W. sites. Major facility needs are for amplitron tube 
production and test equipment and the large amount of space required for assem- 
bly and checkout of the complete units in a reasonably remote area. No require- 
ments beyond fiscal year 1960 are anticipated. 

RCA, Moorestown, N.J. (WS-224A, BMEWS) 

These facilities consist of certain items of machinery and special electronic 
equipment needed to complete the facilitization of RCA which was initiated in 
fiscal year 1958. This will provide a capability for the fabrication and test of 
four large tracking and detection radars. No additional funding requirement is 
anticipated. 

IBM, Kingston, N.Y. (AN/FSQ 7&8, SAGE) 

The fiscal year 1959 funding requirement will provide a basic capability for the 
production of the improved SAGE system. This includes the recently approved 
solid state computer. Development is continuing, however, and fiscal year 1960 
funds are programed to support these improvements, the more important of 
which are to be incorporated into SAGE as production progresses. Typical areas 
being worked on are in the field of cryogenics necessitating very special labora- 
tory and test equipment not currently available at Kingston, N.Y. Further 
facility fund requirements are not anticipated, but, may arise on what additional 
engineering changes may prove to be necessary in light of continued Cevelop- 
ment, 

TEST AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Marron. What is proposed by the air weapons control system 
in Alaska and what is the present st: atus of the program ? 

General Brsric. The air weapons control system in Alaska is a 
prototype system of 15 sites equipped with the AN/GPA-73. The 
system is being installed to conduct an operational evaluation in an 
actual field environment, and, upon completion of the tests will re- 
main in place as a permanent part of the air defense system of Alaska. 
The AN/GPA-73 equipment is of modular design so that only those 
units or modules required to perform the function of the station where 
located will be inst alled. For instance, four of the Alaskan stations 
will become control and reporting centers complete with a variety of 
units: computers, status displays, control consoles, NIKE fire control 
and radar data input units, et cetera. The remaining nine stations 
will be simply reporting posts consisting only of those modules needed 
to translate radar video information into digital track information 
and insert this data into the system, and, hence will be much less 
costly. 
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The contractor has recently demonstrated the AN/FSA-12 (radar 
computing-tracking group) to representatives of the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense and the U.S. Air Force. The success of this demon- 
stration inspired a high degree of confidence both in the capability 
of the equipments to perform the functions for which they are de- 
signed and also in the contractor’s ability to meet the programed de- 
livery schedule. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. That concludes the hearing 
on Air Force “Procurement.” 


~— PD 
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APPENDIX 
Arm Force Lerrer Contracts 


(The following is additional information noted to be furnished on 
page 44 :) 


AIR FORCE 


As of the end of February 1959, the Air Force had 255 letter contracts outstand- 
ing. Detailed information on 72 of these letter contracts, or those over 6 months 
in age, was previously supplied to the committee. Of the remaining 183, 77 
were under 2 months in age, as of the end of February 1959, and detailed in- 
‘Se formation on these letter contracts is not included in the following letter con- 
on tract report 
, Attached is a listing of all Air Force letter contracts executed in the United 
States which, as of February 28, 1959, were undefinitized and less than 180 
, days old. 
. The code used is explained as follows: 
Reasons for issuance: 
1. Protection of long leadtime items. 
2. Inability to firm specifications. 
3. Timely implementation of high priority project does not permit defini- 
tive negotiations prior to contractual implementation. 
Reason for delay in definitization : 
A. Difficulties in reaching formal agreement with contracts. 
B. Changes in or inability to definitize specifications. 
C. Requirements or program change. 
D. Delays in obtaining adequate cost data for negotiation purposes. 


(S56) 
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STANDARDIZATION OF AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND ACCESSORIES 





(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on 
p. 71.) 


STANDARDIZATION OF AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Much has been accomplished in standardizing aircraft components and acces- 
sories in the Department of Defense. Close cooperation between military and in- 
dustry groups has produced a substantial number of design documents record- 
ing the technical characteristics of standard items for military use. For ex- 
wimple, the Society of Automotive Engineers, in coordination with the military, 
has produced many standards covering equipments in the aeronautical are: 
which are adaptable to the DOD coordinated standards system. Similar accom- 
plishments are derived from the Council of Military Aircraft Standards. Indus- 
try makes substantial contributions to the projects undertaken by this Council, 
Other agencies contributing to standardization are the Naional Aircraft: Stand- 
ards Committee and the Electronic Industries Association This close coordi- 
nation with industry and industrial groups has also incurred the side benefit of 
producing industry awareness of the desirability of standardization, 

The military departments do not depend wholly on industry and, at the same 


time, have devoted considerable effort toward indepartmental standardization 


of aeronautical equipments. Air Force-Army-Navy working groups meet pe- 
riodically to review engine developmet tf programs for the purpose of deterimin- 
ing common-use items and effort. Also, there is an exchange of technical data, 


reports, and project material throughout the DOD whereby technical advances 
Within one service are quickly made known for possible use by a sister service, 
This exchange of information applies in the electronics, missile, and other aircraft 
omponent areas. There are 47 active standardization projects in the area of 
ircraft components and accessories. 

Below are a few examples of standardization accomplishments in major com- 


ponent areas: 


: a) Jet engines. Joint developments of jet engines are common practice 
Small parts differences may exist but the main component is usually common to 
the services, Examples are the P. & W. J57 and J75, the Allison J71, and the GE 
79 jet engines. These engines are utilized by the USAF and the Navy in air- 
erntt and missiles. 


(b) Drone and missile components.—Due to the common use by the Air Force 
of the Navy BULLPUP and SIDEWINDER missiles, the majority of components 
are used by both services. This is also true in the case of the KDB-1 Navy 
iznrget drone which is to be used by the Army As a result of common develop- 
iment, many of the service components are used in the Navy KDA and the USAF 
G24 target drones, and in the Army HAWK missile which stemmed from the 
Navy SPARROW III missile. 

(c) Blectroniec components.—In common use by the USAF, Army and Navy as 

result of service standardization and coordination are TACAN ARN-21 (tacti- 
cal air navigation system), IFF APX-—6 (identification, friend or foe), a system 
ceveloped by the Navy, and VOR ARN-14/30 (visual omni range system), a 
system developed by the Air Force for use in radio navigation. 

(d) Gas turbine engines.—Development of gas turbine engines for use in fixed 
wing and helicopter-type aircraft. Ninety-five percent of the components of these 
engines are interchangeable. 

(e) Radio set—Development of a lightweight radio set which will eliminate 
the use of five other type radios now being used in this field. 
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GSA Reau Prorerry DiseosaL AcTIONS 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard on 
p. 52. 


SUMMARY, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION * 


Disposal action on real property reported as excess by the Department of 
Defense during the period Aug. 27, 1955, to Mar. 15, 1959 


Acquisition cost 


Excess declarations received by GSA 7 ------_-___-_- rata ee ae SS18, 834, 000 
TOGO OOD bat MAING ec cnatins xls ial are a Sense Sam ee 
Transferred to other Federal agencies and to local governments 

without reimbursement pursuant to other acts of the Congress * 89, 649, OOO 
Pending disposal___-_- end phe, Ss Jowsin §86;832 600 


Summarized from GSA disposal records. 

2 Acquisition cost of declarations received by GSA do not equal the amount of excess 
determinations made by the DOD because of the following: (a) Disposal projects pending 
before the Armed Services committees; (b) disposal declarations in preparation; and (¢) 
conveyances by DOD authorized by special legislation. 

Proceeds from sale: $44,710,600. 
1 as transfers for airport; health and education: wildlife; and park and recrea 


tion purposes; and other conveyances authorized by special acts of 


t*Suel 


Congress. 


SNowPLow REQUIREMENTS 


(The following information was furnished pursuant to a request 
of Mr. Laird on p. 141.) 


AIR ForRcE SNOWPLOW REQUIREMENTS 


It is necessary that airfield runways be kept clear of snow and ice. In this 
regard, Air Force requirements specify that runway operations cannot be 
interrupted longer than 80 minutes, This means that a 500 by 10,000 foot surface 

cleared within this period. 

From a meeting in June 1955 emerged the requirement for a 54,000 GVW 
snowplow, commercial type truck chassis with a conventional mechanical 10 
speed transmission that was described in a performance type specification en 
titled “Exhibit WADC WCL-922” dated July 28, 1955. The initial procurement 
for 43 snowplows in 1955 utilized this specification. In May 1956, specification 
MIL—-S-26850 superseded exhibit WCL-922 with the major difference being 
requirement for au automatic transmission in lieu of the 10-speed transmission. 
The second procurement, in 1956 for 43 snowplows, utilized this specification 
The third procurement, in 1957, for 10 snowplows also utilized this specification 

In October 1957. the Oshkosh Motor Truck Co., the successful bidder on the 
three contracts, and the Sicard Industries, Inc., Frink Sno-Plows, Ine., and the 
Wausau Iron Works, suppliers of snowplow attachments, offered drawings, 
manufacturing data and license-free use of patents without cost to the Govern 
ment for the truck chassis and related attachments. This offer was investigated 
and a determination was made that the data could be used as competitive pro- 
curement data. Therefore, the Government basically owns the manufacturing 
drawings and the reproduction rights to the vehicle and attachments covered by 
the specification and drawings used in the current procurement for 160 snow 
plows. The vehicle chassis called for by the specification is an assembly type ve 
hicle. The components of the vehicle are available on the open market to all the 
companies which normally assemble or manufacture this type vehicle. The use 
of detailed drawings permits interested manufacturers to quote responsively and 
establishes cost as the primary consideration in contract award. Purchase of 
additional quantities of the same type vehicle in the inventory simplifies the 
spare parts support problem and also reduces the requirement for operator and 
Maintenance training toa minimum. 

The following summarizes the current procurement action: 

(a) The Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, issued a request fon 
quotes for 160 snowplows (RFQ Eng—11-184) (Neg 59-A-129) on October 13, 
LHS, Nov. 12, 1958, due date) to 19 companies with seven requesting necessary 


drawings and specifications on which to prepare a quotation. Of this seven, 
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Oshkosh Motor Truck, Inc., Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. (FWD Corp.), Federal 
Motor Truck Division of Napeo and Walters Motor Truck Co. submitted bids. 
It was determined that the Walters quote was not responsive in that they did 
not quote to the specification but proposed their commercial model vehicle. 

(b) Representatives of the Walters Co. visited the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (Materiel), Mr. Dudley C. Sharp, protesting that the Air Force draw- 
ings and specifications were too restrictive; thus making it impossible to secure 
adequate competition. The Air Force requested the Corps of Engineers to sus- 
pend procurement action pending examination of the Walters protest. An Air 
Force team visited the Corps of Engineers in Chicago to see if the Walters pro- 
posal offered anything to the Air Force over the vehicles that met the specifica- 
tion. Their reply was negative; and, the Air Force requested the Corps of 
Engineers to proceed with this procurement and award the contract to the lowest 
responsive source. Contract DA—11—-184-ENG 16941 was awarded to Oshkosh 
Motor Truck, Inc., on March 2, 1959. Initial delivery of 19 is scheduled to be 
delivered within 90 days, with the remainder of 25 per month. 

(c) The Walters Motor Truck Co., on May 3, 1958, submitted a protest to the 
General Accounting Office, who is currently considering their protest. 


Recovery oF Prior Year OBLiGATIons 


(The following additional information was supplied in relation to 
testimony on page 325.) 


ESTIMATE OF RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


The present official Navy accounting system does not provide a means of 
determining cost overruns and deobligations as such, since obligations are re- 
ported net. However, memorandum records of transactions of over a million 
dollars each show the following actual activity during this fiscal year through 
February 1959: 

In thousanda 


Cost overruns and specification changes $5, 108 


, ool 


Fiseal year 1957 TERRIER BW-1 procurement 2 

Fiseal year 1958 TERRIER BT-8 pilot line production__ . 1,568 

Fiscal year 1958 TARTAR engineering and fabrication___ ‘ 1, 144 
Deobligations : 5, 696 


Fiscal year 1958 REGULUS IT booster procurement_ - £226 


Fiseal year 1956 SIDEWINDER G/C procurement_ sg 1, 580 
Fiseal vear 1954 2000-lb. bomb ; “ 1, 050 
Fiseal year 1954 250-lb. bomb woe : 1, 840 
Net deobligations as of Feb. 28S, 1959 pei eh ate 2 593 


We hope that all of our cost overruns and specification changes can be met 
by deobligations to be realized before the end of the fiscal year, thus achieving 
a net balance of zero. Among these unbudgeted increases to specifically ap- 
proved programs, not included above but currently pending or recently con- 
cluded are: 


1. Fiscal year 1957 depth bomb Mk-101 
2. Fiscal year 1958 practice bomb Mk-104. 
Fiseal year 1955 mine clock delay mechanisms. 
4. Fiscal year 1958 torpedo, Mk—-37, warheads and exploders. 
>. Fiseal year 1957 mine Mk—52. 
Fiscal year 1956-7 torpedo control unit Mk—66. 
Fiseal year 1957 AN/SPG—56 TALOS fire control for White Sands. 
8. Fiseal year 1957 TALOS special tooling and test equipment. 
9. Fiscal year 1957 TERRIER propellent grains. 
Recent and pending deobligations include: 
1. Fiseal year 1956 conical bomb fins. 
2. Fiseal vear 1957 Mk—&4 low drag bombs. 
3. Fiseal year 1957 TERRIER guidance and control. 
4. Fiscal year 1954 TALOS guidance and control. 
Dollars cannot yet be indicated for the above, since they are still subject to 
negotiation. 
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Neep FoR Born ATLAS AND TiraNn MIssILEs 


(This following information was requested by Mr. Mahon on 
Pp: 617.) 


Pros ann Cons—ProposaL TO ProckeD witH BoTH ATLAS AND TITAN 
PROGRAMS 


During the summer or early fall of 1958, the Air Force studied the problems 
and costs as well as operational considerations with respect to deployment of 
both the ATLAS and TITAN ICBM into the operational forces. There follows 
the pros and cons and reasoning behind the final decision of the Air Force: 


Pros 


1. The TITAN weapon system has a maximum growth potential in both range 
and payload which permits the continued use of operational bases for an effective, 
extended life. 

2. Bringing both the ATLAS and TITAN into the combat inventory would 
provide more tactical units in being during the near-term time period, and by 
deploying these missiles the Air Force can attain a maximum ICBM inventory 
during the next few years. 

8. Neither the ATLAS nor the TITAN at the time of the review, had been 
fully tested to provide reliability of one system over the other. At that time the 
ATLAS was in the early stages of its flight test program, and the TITAN 
had not vet entered the flight test program. Subsequently, the test programs 
of both missiles have continued at a very rapid rate and results have indicated 
that, while the ATLAS is achieving an effective reliability, the promising TITAN 
tests indicate a commensurate level of reliability for the TITAN. However, 
the Air Force cannot, at this time, risk the security of the country by untimely 
adoption of a single system until completion of research and development pro- 
vides irrefutable evidence of superiority. 

4. Retaining the TITAN program enables the Air Force to make effective 
use of the significant investment already made (more than $1 billion) and re- 
tains, in the Air Force program, the element of competition and tactical flexi- 
bility. 

5. Retaining the TITAN program maintains an effective industrial base which 
will meet future demands of ICBM weapon systems, as well as programs having 
space applications. 

6. The ATLAS, being the earliest version of an ICBM, does not contain as 
complete a growth potential for increased payloads as the TITAN. While 
the ATLAS has growth potential, it must be accomplished through research and 
development and modification. However, the TITAN in its present configura- 
tion has inherent growth potential within the parameters of its present design. 

7. The configuration of the TITAN, when developed, will make it an excellent 
vehicle for space research and development and future operational systems. 
The increased payload capability and increased thrust possibilities, as well as 
the rigid skin construction, will all complement TITAN as a space vehicle. 

8. Cost savings to be gained in canceling the TITAN program can only be 
viewed in the total perspective of the combined, complete programs, including 
operational force buildup. In this perspective. we are already approximately 
in the time period hevond which no total, ICBM foree cost savings ean he 
realized by substitution of ATLAS squadrons for TITAN squadrons. The fol- 
lowing factors are important in giving adequate assurance of meeting currently 
authorized operational foree buildup schedules : 

(a) The total force acceleration potential including both ATLAS and TITAN 
is greater than for ATLAS alone, particularly in the eritieal time period. 

(b) The dual industrial base provided by the combined ATLAS and TITAN 
programs provides valuable confidence in meeting present schedules. 

Cons 


1. It is simpler to support one weapon system in the field, rather than two. 
Training, logisties, construction, ete., can all be concentrated if only one weapon 
system is utilized. 

2. It wonld have been possible during the time period these two systems 
were under study to effect a savings of approximately $200 million over the 
entire period of the force buildup. 


38994—59—pt. 5——55 
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3. The ATLAS has proven to be an effective platform for space missions 
and rather than waiting for the TITAN as the next vehicle for space missions, 
the DOD might be able to wait for development of the 114 million pounds thrust 
engine. 

4. By modifications and continued research and development, the ATLAS 
could attain the growth potential, greater payload carrying capability, and 
greater range. The ATLAS has by now been proven reliable. 


DerectivE Army RaIncoats 


(The following additional information was supplied the committee 
later :) 


INFORMATION CONCERNING U.S. ARMY RAINCOAT (RAINCOAT, MAN’s, LIGHT- 
WEIGHT, TAUPE 179) 


Mass production of the taupe raincoat was initiated, with first deliveries during 
March 1958, after normal design, development, and production testing proce- 
dures were completed. Sale of the new item to officers was started during May 
1958 and issues were made to enlisted personnel during the fall of 1958 as sizes 
of the raincoat being replaced were exhausted. Issue and sale of only the new 
raincoat to enlisted personnel was started January 1, 1959. Officers were re- 
quired to possess the taupe raincoat by April 1, 1959. 

In October 1958, a report was received from Hawaii that some of the new 
raincoats were leaking at the shoulder seams. Representatives of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General immediately investigated this report and found 
it to be factual. 

Investigation into the cause of the leakage determined that the method used 
in setting the sleeve in the coat resulted in needle holes enlarging when pressure 
on the sleeves pulls against the stitching. The plastic nature of nylon, the basic 
fabric, prevented the enlarged needle holes from closing when the pressure was 
relieved. It was further revealed that not all of the raincoats so fabricated 
were faulty. 

To determine the extent of the problem, major commanders in CONUS and 
overseas were queried in early November 1958 as to their experience with the 
item. Replies indicated only a limited experience of leakage at the shoulder 
seam and, that of raincoats, produced, it was estimated 2 percent would require 
waterprooting. 

To protect the individual purchaser, the Quartermaster General took the fol- 
lowing actions: Current contracts were modified to eliminate the possibility of 
leakage at the shoulder seams and a modification work order was published to 
enable individuals who had, or who subsequently, purchased a raincoat that 
leaked at the shoulder to have it made waterproof at no expense to the 
purchaser. 

To date, contracts have been placed for 1,284,944 raincoats. Of some 800,000 
delivered, approximately 450,000 were delivered prior to the contractor modifica- 
tion becoming effective. 

In early April 1959, a survey of 20 major Army installations determined that 
of approximately 165,000 raincoats in use, only 1,655, or 1 percent, had been re- 
turned for modification. 
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